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THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TITLE, CONTENTS, CHARACTER, AND ORIGIN OF THE BOOKS 
OF SAMUEL. 


a HTE books of Samuel originally formed one undivided 
work, and in the Hebrew mss. they do so still. The 
division into two books originated with the Alexan- 
drian translators (LX X.), and was not only adopted 
in the Vulgate and other versions, but in the sixteenth century 
it was introduced by Daniel Bomberg into our editions of the 
Hebrew Bible itself. In the Septuagint and Vulgate, these 
books are reckoned as belonging to the books of the Kings, and 
have the heading, Baciderhy mpwtn, Sevrépa (Regum, i. et ii.). 
In the Septuagint they are called “books of the kingdoms,” 
evidently with reference to the fact that each of these works 
contains an account of the history of a double kingdom, viz. : 
the books of Samuel, the history of the kin edoms ae Saul 
and David; and the bobs of Kings, that of be kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. This title does not appear unsuitable, so far 
as the books before us really contain an account of the rise of 
the monarchy in Israel. Nevertheless, we cannot regard it as 
the original title, or even as a more appropriate heading than 
the one given in the Hebrew canon, viz. “ the book of Samuel,” 
since this title not only originated in the fact that the first half 
(i.e. our first book) contains an account of the acts of the pro- 
phet Samuel, but was also intended to indicate that the spirit of 
Samuel formed the soul of the true kingdom in Israel, or that 
the earthly throne of the Israelitish kingdom of God derived its 
A 
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strength and perpetuity from the Spirit of the Lord which 
lived in the prophet. The division into two books answers 
to the contents, since the death of Saul, with which the first 
book closes, formed a turning-point in the development of the 
kingdom. 

‘The books of Samuel contain the history of the kingdom of 
God in Israel, from the termination of the age of the judges to 
the close of the reign of king David, and embrace a period of 
about 125 years, viz. from about 1140 to 1015 B.c. The first 
book treats of the judgeship of the prophet Samuel and the 
reign of king Saul, and is divided into three sections, answering 
to the three epochs formed by the judicial office of Samuel (ch. 
i.-vil.), the reign of Saul from his election till his rejection (ch. 
vili._xv.), and the decline of his kingdom during his conflict 
with David, whom the Lord had chosen to be the leader of His 
people in the place of Saul (ch. xvixxxi.). The renewal of 
the kingdom of God, which was now thoroughly disorganized 
both rita and without, commenced with Samuel. When the 
_ pious Hannah asked for a son from the Lord, and Samuel was 
given to her, the sanctuary of God at Shiloh was thoroughly 
desecrated under the decrepit high priest Eli by the base con- 
duct of his worthless sons, and the nation of Israel was given 
up to the power of the Philistines. If Israel, therefore, was to 
be delivered from the bondage of the heathen, it was necessary 
that it should be first of all redeemed from the bondage of sin 
and idolatry, that its false confidence in the visible pledges of 
the gracious presence of God should be shaken by heavy judg- 
ments, and the way prepared for its conversion to the Lord its 
God by deep humiliation. At the very same time, therefore, 
at which Samuel was called to be the prophet of God, the judg- 
ment of God was announced upon the degraded priesthood and 
the desecrated sanctuary. The jirst section of our book, which 
describes the history of the renewal of the theocracy by Samuel, 
does not commence with the call of Samuel as prophet, but with 
an account on the one hand of the character of the national 
religion in the time of Eli, and on the other hand of the piety 
of the parents of Samuel, especially of his mother, and with an 
announcement of the judomenn that was to fall upon Eli’s house 
(ch. i. 1.). Then follow first of all the call of Samuel as prophet 
(ch. i1.), and the fulfilment of the judgment upon the house of 
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Eli and the house of God (ch. iv.) ; secondly, the manifesta- 
tion of the omnipotence of God upon the enemies of His people, 
by the chastisement of the Philistines for carrying off the ark of 
the covenant, and the victory which the Israelites gained over 
their oppressors through Samuel’s prayer (ch. v.-vii. 14); and 
lastly, a summary of the judicial life of Samuel (ch. vii. 15-17). 
The second section contains, first, the negotiations of the people 
with Samuel concerning the appointment of a king, the anointing 
of Saul by the prophet, and his election as king, together with 
the establishment of his kingdom (ch. vili.-xii.); and secondly, 
a brief survey of the history of his reign, in connection with 
which the only events that are at all fully described are his first 
successful conflicts with the Philistines, and the war against the 
Amalekites which occasioned his ultimate rejection (ch. xiii. 
xv.). In the third section (ch. xvi—xxxi.) there is a much more 
elaborate account of the history of Saul from his rejection till 
his death, since it not only describes the anointing of David and 
his victory over Goliath, but contains a circumstantial account 
of his attitude towards Saul, and the manifold complications 
arising from his long-continued persecution on the part of Saul, 
for the purpose of setting forth the gradual accomplishment of 
the counsels of God, both in the rejection of Saul and the elec- 
tion of David as king of Israel, to warn the ungodly against hard- 
ness of heart, and to strengthen the godly in their trust in the 
Lord, who guides His servants through tribulation and suffering 
to glory and honour. The second book contains the history of 
the reign of David, arranged in four sections: (1) his reign over 
Judah in Hebron, and his conflict with Ishbosheth the son of 
Saul, whom Abner had set up as king over the other tribes of 
Israel (ch. i—iv.) : (2) the anointing of David as king over all 
Israel, and the firm establishment of his kingdom through the 
conquest of the citadel of Zion, and the elevation of Jerusalem 
into the capital of the kingdom; the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Jerusalem; the determination to build a temple to 
the Lord; the promise given him by the Lord of the everlast- 
ing duration of his dominion; and lastly, the subjugation of 
all the enemies of Israel (ch. v.—viii. 14), to which there is 
appended a list of the principal officers of state (ch. vii. 15-18), 
and an account of the favour shown to the house of Saul in the 
person of Mephibosheth (ch. ix.): (8) the disturbance of his 
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reign through his adultery with Bathsheba during the Am- 
monitish and Syrian war, and the judgments which came upon 
his house in consequence of this sin through the wickedness of 
his sons, viz. the incest of Amnon and rebellion of Absalom, 
and the insurrection of Sheba (ch. x.-xx.): (4) the close of 
his reign, his song of thanksgiving for deliverance out of the 
hand of all his foes (ch. xxii.), and his last prophetic words 
concerning the just ruler in the fear of God (ch. xxii. 1-7). 
The way is prepared for these, however, by an account of the 
expiation of Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites, and of various 
heroic acts performed by his generals during the wars with the 
Philistines (ch. xxi.) ; whilst a list of his several heroes-is after- 
wards appended in ch. xxiii. 8-39, together with an account of 
the numbering of the people and consequent pestilence (ch. 
xxiv.), which is placed at the close of the work, simply because 
the punishment of this sin of David furnished the occasion 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-offering upon the site of 
the future temple. His death is not mentioned here, because 
he transferred the kingdom to his son Solomon before he died ; 
and the account of this transfer forms the introduction to the 
history of Solomon in the first book of Kings, so that the close 
of David’s life was most appropriately recorded there. 

So far as the character of the historical writing in the books 
of Samuel is concerned, there is something striking in the 
contrast which presents itself between the fulness with which 
the writer has described many events of apparently trifling 
importance, in connection with the lives of persons through 
whom the Lord secured the deliverance of His people and king- 
dom from their foes, and the summary brevity with which he 
disposes of the greatest enterprises of Saul and David, and the 
fierce and for the most part tedious wars with the surrounding 
nations ; so that, as Thenius says, “ particular portions of the 
work differ in the most striking manner from all the rest, the 
one part being very brief, and written almost in the form of a 
chronicle, the other elaborate, and in one part composed with 
really biographical fulness.” This peculiarity is not to be 
accounted for from the nature of the sources which the author 
had at his command; for even if we cannot define with pre- 
cision the nature and extent of these sources, yet when we 
compare the accounts contained in these books of the wars 
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between David and the Ammonites and Syrians with those in 
the books of Chronicles (2 Sam. viii. and x. with 1 Chron. xviii. 
xix.), we see clearly enough that the sources from which those 
accounts were derived embraced more than our books have 
given, since there are several places in which the chronicler 
gives fuller details of historical facts, the truth of which is 
universally allowed. The preparations for the building of the 
temple and the organization of the army, as well as the arrange- 
ment of the official duties of the Levites which David under- 
took, according to 1 Chron. xxii.—xxviii., in the closing years of 
his life, cannot possibly have been unknown to the author of 
our books. Moreover, there are frequent allusions in the books 
before us to events which are assumed as known, though there 
is no record of them in the writings which have been handed 
down to us, such as the removal of the tabernacle from Shiloh, 
where it stood in the time of Eli (1 Sam. i. 3, 9, etce.), to Nob, 
where David received the shewbread from the priests on his 
flight from Saul (ch. xxi. 1 sqq.) ; the massacre of the Gibeonites 
by Saul, which had to be expiated under David (2 Sam. xxi.) ; 
the banishment of the necromancers out of the land in the time 
of Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 3); and the flight of the Beerothites to 
Gittaim (2 Sam. iv. 3). From this also we must conclude, that 
the author of our books knew more than he thought it necessary 
to mention in his work. But we certainly cannot infer from 
these peculiarities, as has often been done, that our books are 
to be regarded as a compilation. Such an inference as this 
simply arises from an utter disregard of the plan and object, 
which run through both books and regulate the selection and 
arrangement of the materials they contain. That the work 
has been composed upon a definite plan, is evident from the 
grouping of the historical facts, in favour of which the chrono- 
logical order generally observed in both the books has now and 
then been sacrificed. Thus, in the history of Saul and the 
account of his wars (1 Sam. xiv. 47, 48), the fact is also men- 
tioned, that he smote the Amalekites ; whereas the war itself, 
in which he smote them, is first described in detail in ch. xv., 
because it was in that war that he forfeited his kingdom 
through his transgression of the divine command, and brought 
about his own rejection on the part of God. The sacrifice of 
the chronological order to the material grouping of kindred 
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events, is still more evident in the history of David. In 2 Sam. 
viii. all his wars with foreign nations are collected together, and 
even the wars with the Syrians and Ammonites are included, 
together with an account of the booty taken in these wars ; and 
then after this, viz. in ch. x.-xii., the war with the Ammonites 
and Syrians is more fully described, including the circum- 
stances which occasioned it, the course which it took, and 
David’s adultery which occurred during this war. Moreover, 
the history of Saul, as well as that of David, is divided into two 
self-contained periods, answering indeed to the historical course 
of the reigns of these two kings, but yet so distinctly marked off 
by the historian, that not only is the turning-point distinctly 
given in both instances, viz. the rejection of Saul and the 
erievous fall of David, but each of these periods is rounded off 
with a comprehensive account of the wars, the family, and the 
state officials of the two kings (1 Sam. xiv. 47-52, and 2 Sam. 
viii.). So likewise in the history of Samuel, after the victory 
which the Israelites obtained over the Philistines through his 
prayer, everything that had to be related concerning his life 
as judge is grouped together in ch. vil. 15-17, before the 
introduction of the monarchy is described; although Samuel 
himself lived till nearly the close of the reign of Saul, and 
not only instituted Saul as king, but afterwards announced 
his rejection, and anointed David as his successor. These com- 
prehensive accounts are anything but proofs of compilations 
from sources of different kinds, which ignorance of the pecu- 
harities of the Semitic style of writing history has led some 
to regard them as being; they simply serve to round off the 
different periods into which the history has been divided, and 
form resting-places for the historical review, which neither 
destroy the material connection of the several groups, nor throw 
any doubt upon the unity of the authorship of the books them- 
selves. And even where separate incidents appear to be grouped 
together, without external connection or any regard to chrono- 
logical order, on a closer inspection it is easy to discover the 
relation in which they stand to the leading purpose of the whole 
book, and the reason why they occupy this position and no 
other (see the introductory remarks to 2 Sam. ix. xxi.—xxiv.). 
If we look more closely, however, at the contents of these 
books, in order to determine their character more precisely, we 
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find at the very outset, in Hannah’s song of praise, a prophetic 
glance at the anointed of the Lord (ch. ii. 10), which foretells 
the establishment of the monarchy that was afterwards accom- 
plished under Saul and David. And with this there is asso- 
ciated the rise of the new name, Jehovah Sabaoth, which is 
never met with in the Pentateuch or in the books of Joshua 
and Judges; whereas it occurs in the books before us from the 
commencement (ch. i. 38, 11, etc.) to the close. (For further 
remarks on the origin and signification of this divine name, see 
at ch. i. 3.) When Israel received a visible representative of 
its invisible God-king in the person of an earthly monarch ; 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, became the God of the heavenly 
hosts. Through the establishment of the monarchy, the people 
of Jehovah’s possession became a “ world-power ;’ the kingdom 
of God was elevated into a kingdom of the world, as distin- 
guished from the other ungodly kingdoms of the world, which 
it was eventually to overcome in the power of its God. In this 
conflict Jehovah manifested himself as the Lord of hosts, to 
whom all the nations and kingdoms of this world were to become 
subject. Even in the times of Saul and David, the heathen 
nations were to experience a foretaste of this subjection. When 
Saul had ascended the throne of Israel, he fought against all 
his enemies round about, and extended his power in every 
direction in which he turned (ch.1. 14, 47, 48). But David 
made all the nations who bordered upon the kingdom of God 
tributary to the people of the Lord, as the Lord gave him 
victory wherever he went (ch. ii. 8, 14, 15); so that his son 
Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms, from the stream (the 
Euphrates) to the boundary of Egypt, and they all brought him 
presents, and were subject to him (1 Kings v.1). But the Israel- 
itish monarchy could never thus acquire the power to secure 
for the kingdom of God a victory over all its foes, except as the 
king himself was diligent in his endeavours to be at all times 
simply the instrument of the God-king, and exercise his authority 
solely in the name and according to the will of Jehovah. And 
as the natural selfishness and pride of man easily made this 
concentration of the supreme earthly power in a single person 
merely an occasion for self-aggrandisement, and therefore the 
Israclitish kings were exposed to the temptation to use the 
plenary authority entrusted to them even in opposition to the 
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will of God; the Lord raised up for Himself organs of His own 
Spirit, in the persons of the prophets, to stand by the side of 
the kings, and make known to them the will and counsel of 
God. The introduction of the monarchy was therefore pre- 
ceded by the development of the prophetic office into a spiritual 
power in Israel, in which the kingdom was to receive not only 
a firm support to its own authority, but a strong bulwark against 
royal caprice and tyranny. Samuel was called by the Lord to 
be His prophet, to convert the nation that was sunk in idolatry 
to the Lord its God, and to revive the religious life by the 
establishment of associations of prophets, since the priests had 
failed to resist the growing apostasy of the nation, and had 
become unfaithful to their calling to instruct and establish the 
congregation in the knowledge and fear of the Lord. Even 
before the call of Samuel as a prophet, there was foretold to 
the high priest Eli by a man of God, not only the judgment that 
would fall upon the degenerate priesthood, but the appointment 
of a faithful priest, for whom the Lord would build a permanent 
house, that he might ever walk before His anointed (1 Sam. 
ii. 27-36). And the first revelation which Samuel received 
from God had reference to the fulfilment of all that the Lord 
had spoken against the house of Eli (ch. ili. 11 sqq.). The 
announcement of a faithful priest, who would walk before the 
anointed of the Lord, also contained a prediction of the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy, which foreshadowed its worth and 
great significance in relation to the further development of the 
kingdom of God. And whilst these predictions of the anointed 
of the Lord, before and in connection with the call of Samuel, 
show the deep spiritual connection which existed between the 
prophetic order and the regal office in Israel; the insertion of 
them in these books is a proof that from the very outset the 
author had this new organization of the Israelitish kingdom of 
God before his mind, and that it was his intention not simply 
to hand down biographies of Samuel, Saul, and David, but to 
relate the history of the Old Testament kingdom of God at the 
time of its elevation out of a deep inward and outward decline 
into the full authority and power of a kingdom of the Lord, 
before which all its enemies were to be compelled to bow. 
Israel was to become a kingship of priests, ie. a kingdom 
whose citizens were priests and kings. The Lord had announced 
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this to the sons of Israel before the covenant was concluded at 
Sinai, as the ultimate object of their adoption as the people of 
His possession (Ex. xix. 5, 6). Now although this promise 
reached far beyond the times of the Old Covenant, and will 
only receive its perfect fulfilment in the completion of the 
kingdom of God under the New Covenant, yet it was to be 
realized even in the people of Israel so far as the economy of 
the Old Testament allowed. Israel was not only to become a 
priestly nation, but a royal nation also ; not only to be sanctified 
as a congregation of the Lord, but also to be exalted into a 
kingdom of God. The establishment of the earthly monarchy, 
therefore, was not only an eventful turning-point, but also an 
“ epoch-making” advance in the development of Israel towards 
the goal set before it in its divine calling. And this advance 
became the pledge of the ultimate attainment of the goal, 
through the promise which David received from God (2 Sam. 
vu. 12-16), that the Lord would establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever. With this promise God established for His 
anointed the eternal covenant, to which David reverted at the 
close of his reign, and upon which he rested his divine an- 
nouncement of the just ruler over men, the ruler in the fear of 
God (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). Thus the close of these books points 
back to their commencement. The prophecy of the pious 
mother of Samuel, that the Lord would give strength unto His 
king, and exalt the horn of His anointed (1 Sam. ii. 10), found 
a fulfilment in the kingdom of David, which was at the same 
time a pledge of the ultimate completion of the kingdom of 
God under the sceptre of the Son of David, the promised 
Messiah. 

This is one, and in fact the most conspicuous, arrangement 
of the facts connected with the history of salvation, which 
determined the plan and composition of the work before us. 
By the side of this there is another, which does not stand out 
so prominently indeed, but yet must not be overlooked. At 
the very beginning, viz. in ch. i., the inward decay of the house 
of God under the high priest Eli is exhibited ; and in the 
announcement of the judgment upon the house of Ili, a long- 
continued oppression of the dwelling-place (of God) is foretold 
(ch. ii. 82). Then, in the further course of the narrative, not 
only is the fulfilment of these threats pointed out, in the events 
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described in 1 Sam. iv., vi. 19-vii. 2, and xxii. 11-19; but it 
is also shown how David first of all brought the ark of the 
covenant, about which no one had troubled himself in the time 
of Saul, out of its concealment, had a tent erected for it in the 
capital of his kingdom upon Mount Zion, and made it once 
more the central point of the worship of the congregation ; and 
how after that, when God had given him rest from his enemies, 
he wished to build a temple for the Lord to be the dwelling- 
place of His name ; and lastly, when God would not permit 
him to carry out this resolution, but promised that his son 
would build the house of the Lord, how, towards the close of 
his reign, he consecrated the site for the future temple by build- 
ing an altar upon Mount Moriah (2 Sam. xxiv. 25). Even in 
this series of facts the end of the work points back to the be- 
ginning, so that the arrangement and composition of it accord- 
ing to a definite plan, which has been consistently carried out, 
are very apparent. If, in addition to this, we take into account 
the deep-seated connection between the building of the temple 
as designed by David, and the confirmation of his monarchy on 
the part of God as exhibited in 2 Sam. vii., we cannot fail to 
observe that the historical development of the true kingdom, 
in accordance with the nature and constitution of the Old Tes- 
tament kingdom of God, forms the leading thought and purpose 
of the work to which the name of Samuel has been attached, 
and that it was by this thought and aim that the writer was 
influenced throughout in his selection of the historical materials 
which lay before him in the sources that he employed. 

The full accounts which are given of the birth and youth 
of Samuel, and the life of David, are in the most perfect har- 
mony with this design. The lives and deeds of these two men 
of God were of significance as laying the foundation for the 
development and organization of the monarchical kingdom in 
Israel. Samuel was the model and type of the prophets; and 
embodied in his own person the spirit and nature of the pro- 
phetic office, whilst his attitude towards Saul foreshadowed the 
position which the prophet was to assume in relation to the 
king. In the life of David, the Lord himself educated the 
king of His kingdom, the prince over His people, to whom He 
could continue His favour and grace even when he had fallen 
so deeply that it was necessary that he should be chastised for 
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his sins. Thus all the separate parts and sections are fused 
together as an organic whole in the fundamental thought of 
the work before us. And this unity is not rendered at all 
questionable by differences such as we find in the accounts of 
the mode of Saul’s death as described in 1 Sam. xxxi. 4 and 
2 Sam. 1. 9, 10, or by such repetitions as the double account of 
the death of Samuel, and other phenomena of a similar kind, 
which can be explained without difficulty ; whereas the asser- 
tion sometimes made, that there are some events of which we 
have two different accounts that contradict each other, has 
never yet been proved, and, as we shall see when we come to 
the exposition of the passages in question, has arisen partly 
from unscriptural assumptions, partly from ignorance of the 
formal peculiarities of the Hebrew mode of writing history, 
and partly from a mistaken interpretation of the passages 
themselves. 

With regard to the origin of the books of Samuel, all that 
can be maintained with certainty is, that they were not written 
till after the division of the kingdom under Solomon’s succes- 
sor. This is evident from the remark in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, that 
“ Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day.” For 
although David was king over the tribe of Judah alone for 
seven years, it was not till after the falling away of the ten 
tribes from the house of David that there were really “ kings 
of Judah.” On the other hand, nothing can be inferred with 
certainty respecting the date of composition, either from the dis- 
tinction drawn between Israel and Judah in 1 Sam. xi. 8, xvii. 
52, xviil. 16, and 2 Sam. iii. 10, xxiv. 1, which evidently existed 
as early as the time of David, as we may see from 2 Sam. ii. 
9, 10, v. 1-5, xix. 41, xx. 2; or from the formula “to this day,” 
which we find in 1 Sam. v. 5, vi. 18, xxx. 25, 2 Sam. iv. 3, 
vi. 18, xviii. 18, since the duration of the facts to which it is 
applied is altogether unknown; or lastly, from such passages 
as 1 Sam. ix. 9, 2 Sam. xiii. 18, where explanations are given 
of expressions and customs belonging to the times of Saul and 
David, as it is quite possible that they may have been alto- 
gether changed by the time of Solomon. In general, the con- 
tents and style of the books point to the earliest times after the 
division of the kingdom; since we find no allusions whatever to 
the decay of the kingdoms which afterwards took place, and still 
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less to the captivity ; whilst the style and language are classical 
throughout, and altogether free from Chaldaisms and later 
forms, such as we meet with in the writings of the Chaldean 
period, and even in those of the time of the captivity. The 
author himself is quite unknown; but, judging from the spirit 
of his writings, he was a prophet of the kingdom of Judah. 
It is unanimously admitted, however, that he made use of 
written documents, particularly of prophetic records made by 
persons who were contemporaries of the events described, not 
only for the history of the reigns of Saul and David, but also 
for the life and labours of Samuel, although no written sources 
are quoted, with the exception of the “ book of Jasher,’” which 
contained the elegy of David upon Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i. 18); so that the sources employed by him cannot be dis- 
tinctly pointed out. The different attempts which have been 
made to determine them minutely, from the time of Eichhorn 
down to G. Em. Karo (de fontibus librorum qui feruntur 
Samuelis Dissert. Berol. 1862), are lacking in the necessary 
proofs which hypotheses must bring before they can meet with 
adoption and support. If we confine ourselves to the historical 
evidence, according to 1 Chron. xxix. 29, the first and last 
acts of king David, i.e. the events of his entire reign, were 
recorded in the “dibre of Samuel the seer, of Nathan the pro- 
phet, and of Gad the seer.” These prophetic writings formed 
no doubt the leading sources from which our books of Samuel 
were also drawn, since, on the one hand, apart from sundry 
deviations arising from differences in the plan and object of 
the two authors, the two accounts of the reign of David in 2 
Sam. vill—xxiv. and 1 Chron. xi.-xxi. agree for the most part 
so thoroughly word for word, that they are generally regarded 
as extracts from one common source; whilst, on the other hand, 
the prophets named not only lived in the time of David but 
throughout the whole of the period referred to in the books 
before us, and took a very active part in the progressive de- 
velopment of the history of those times (see not only 1 Sam. 
i.-ill. vii-x. xii. xv. xvi, but also 1 Sam. xix. 18-24, xxii. 5, 
2 Sam. vil. 12, xxiv. 11-18). Moreover, in 1 Chron. xxvii. 
24, there are “chronicles (diaries or annals) of king David” 
mentioned, accompanied with the remark that the result of the 
census appointed by David was not inserted in them, from 
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which we may infer that all the principal events of his reign 
were included in these chronicles. And they may also have 
formed one of the sources for our books, although nothing cer- 
tain can be determined concerning the relation in which they 
stood to the writings of the three prophets that have been men- 
tioned. Lastly, it is very evident from the character of the 
work before us, that the author had sources composed by eye- 
witnesses of the events at his command, and that these were 
employed with an intimate knowledge of the facts and with 
historical fidelity, inasmuch as the history is distinguished by 
great perspicuity and vividness of description, by a careful 
delineation of the characters of the persons engaged, and by 
great accuracy in the accounts of localities; and of subordinate 
circumstances connected with the historical events. 


Peet Oe IA ON. 


I. HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL UNDER THE 
PROPHET SAMUEL. 


1 SAM. T.—vit. 


Tue call of Samuel to be the prophet and judge of Israel 
formed a turning-point in the history of the Old Testament 
kingdom of God. As the prophet of Jehovah, Samuel was to 
lead the people of Israel out of the times of the judges into 
those of the kings, and lay the foundation for a prosperous 
development of the monarchy. Consecrated like Samson as a 
Nazarite from his mother’s womb, Samuel accomplished the 
deliverance of Israel out of the power of the Philistines, which 
had been only commenced by Samson; and that not by the 
physical might of his arm, but by the spiritual power of his word 
and prayer, with which he led Israel back from the worship 
of dead idols to the Lord its God. And whilst as one of the 
judges, among whom he classes himself in 1 Sam. xii. 11, he 
brought the office of judge to a close, and introduced the 
monarchy ; as a prophet, he laid the foundation of the pro- 
phetic office, inasmuch as he was the first to naturalize it, so 
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to speak, in Israel, and develope it into a power that continued 
henceforth to exert the strongest influence, side by side with 
the priesthood and monarchy, upon the development of the 
covenant nation and kingdom of God. For even if there were 
prophets before the time of Samuel, who revealed the will of 
the Lord at times to the nation, they only appeared sporadi- 
cally, without exerting any lasting influence upon the national 
life; whereas, from the time of Samuel onwards, the prophets 
sustained and fostered the spiritual life of the congregation, 
and were the instruments through whom the Lord made known 
His purposes to the nation and its rulers. To exhibit in its 
origin and growth the new order of things which Samuel intro- 
duced, or rather the deliverance which the Lord sent to His 
people through this servant of His, the prophetic historian goes 
back to the time of Samuel’s birth, and makes us acquainted 
not only with the religious condition of the nation, but also 
with the political oppression under which it was suffering at 
the.close of the period of the judges, and during the high-priest- 
hood of Eli. At the time when the pious parents of Samuel 
were going year by year to the house of God at Shiloh to 
Ww orship nie offer sacrifice before the Lord, the house of God 
was being profaned by the abominable conduct of Eli’s sons 
(ch. i. il.). When Samuel was called to be the prophet of 
Jehovah, Israel lost the ark of the covenant, the soul of its 
sanctuary, in the war with the Philistines (ch. iii. iv.). And 
it was not till after the nation had been rendered willing to put 
away its strange gods and worship Jehovah alone, through the 
influence of Samuel’s exertions as prophet, that the faithful 
covenant God gave it, in answer to Samuel’s intercession, a 
complete victory over the Philistines (ch. vii.). In accordance 
with these three prominent features, the history of the judicial 
life of Samuel may be divided into three sections, viz.: ch. i. 
Iles lls Viles cand: Vil. 


SAMUEL’S BIRTH AND DEDICATION TO THE LORD. HANNAH'S 
SONG OF PRAISE.—CHAP. I.-II. 10. 


While Eli the high priest was judging Israel, and at the time 
when Samson was beginning to fight against the Philistines, a 
pious Israelitish woman aes to en Lord for a son (vers. 
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1-18). Her prayer was heard. She bore a son, to whom she 
gave the name of Samuel, because he had been asked for from 
the Lord. As soon as he was weaned, she dedicated him to the 
Lord for a lifelong service (vers. 19-28), and praised the Lord 
in a song of prophetic character for the favour which He had 
shown to His people through hearkening to her prayer (ch. 
ii. 1-10). 

Vers. 1-8. Samuel's pedigree—Ver. 1. His father was a 
man of Ramathaim-Zophim, on the mountains of Ephraim, and 
named Elkanah. Ramathaim-Zophim, which is only mentioned 
here, is the same place, according to ver. 3 (comp. with ver. 19 
and ch. ii. 11), which is afterwards called briefly ha-Ramah, 
i.e. the height. For since Elkanah of Ramathaim-Zophim went 
year by year out of his city to Shiloh, to worship and sacrifice 
there, and after he had done this, returned to his house to 
Ramah (ver. 19, ch. 11.11), there can be no doubt that he was 
not only a native of Ramathaim-Zophim, but still had his home 
there; so that Ramah, where his house was situated, is only an 
abbreviated name for Ramathaim-Zophim.’ This Ramah (which 
is invariably written with the article, ha~-Ramah), where Samuel 
was not only born (vers. 19 sqq.), but lived, laboured, died 
(howe 17, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix, 18, 19,°22, 23), and was 
buried (ch. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3), is not a different place, as has 
been frequently assumed,” from the Ramah in Benjamin (Josh. 
xvili. 25), and is not to be sought for in Ramleh near Joppa 
(v. Schubert, etc.), nor in Soba on the north-west of Jerusalem 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 329), nor three-quarters of an hour to the 
north of Hebron (Wolcott, v. de Velde), nor anywhere else in 
the tribe of Ephraim, but is identical with Ramah of Benjamin, 


1 The argument lately adduced by Valentiner in favour of the difference 
between these two names, viz. that ‘‘ examples are not wanting of a person 
being described according to his original descent, although his dwelling- 
place had been already changed,” and the instance which he cites, viz. 
Judg. xix. 16, show that he has overlooked the fact, that in the very pas- 
sage which he quotes the temporary dwelling-place is actually mentioned 
along with the native town. In the case before us, on the contrary, 
Ramathaim-Zophim is designated, by the use of the expression ‘ from his 
city,” in ver. 3, as the place where Elkanah lived, and where “‘ his house” 
(ver. 19) was still standing. 

2 For the different views which have been held upon this point, see the 
article “‘ Ramah,” by Pressel, in Herzog’s Cyclopedia. 
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and was situated upon the site of the present village of er-Ram, 
two hours to the north-west of Jerusalem, upon a conical 
mountain to the east of the Nablus road (see at Josh. xviii. 25). 
This supposition is neither at variance with the account in ch. 
ix. x. (see the commentary upon these chapters), nor with the 
statement that Ramathaim-Zophim was upon the mountains of 
Ephraim, since the mountains of Ephraim extended into the 
tribe-territory of Benjamin, as is indisputably evident from _ 
Judg. iv. 5, where Deborah the prophetess is said to have dwelt 
between Ramah and Bethel in the mountains of Ephraim. 
The name Ramathaim-Zophim, 7.e. “ the two heights (of the) 
Zophites,” appears to have been given to the town to distinguish 
it from other Ramahs, and to have been derived from the 
Levitical family of Zuph or Zophai (see 1 Chron. vi. 26, 35), 
which emigrated thither from the tribe of Ephraim, and from 
which Elkanah was descended. ‘The full name, therefore, is 
given here, in the account of the descent of Samuel’s father ; 
whereas in the further history of Samuel, where there was no 
longer the same reason for giving it, the simple name Ramah 
is invariably used.t. The connection between Zophim and Zuph 
is confirmed by the fact that Elkanah’s ancestor, Zuph, is called 
Zophai in 1 Chron. vi. 26, and Zuph or Ziph in 1 Chron. vi. 
35. Zophim therefore signifies the descendants of Zuph or 
Zophai,.from which the name “land of Zuph,” in ch. ix. 5, 
was also derived (see the commentary on this passage). The 
tracing back of Elkanah’s family through four generations to 
Zuph agrees with the family registers in 1 Chron. vi., where 
the ancestors of Elkanah are mentioned twice,—first of all in 
the genealogy of the Kohathites (ver. 26), and then in that 
of Heman, the leader of the singers, a grandson of Samuel (ver. 


' The fuller and more exact name, however, appears to have been still 
retained, and the use of it to have been revived after the captivity, in the 
‘Pawade of 1 Mace. xi. 84, for which the Codd. have ‘Padame’y and 
‘Pawedei, and Josephus ‘Pewxéé, and in the Arimathea of the gospel 
history (Matt. xxvii. 57). ‘‘ For the opinion that this Ramathaim is a 
different place from the city of Samuel, and is to be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of Lydda, which Robinson advocates (Pal. iii. pp. 41 sqq.), 
is a hasty conclusion, drawn from the association of Ramathaim with Lydda 
in 1 Mace. xi. 84,—the very same conclusion which led the author of the 


Onomasticon to transfer the city of Samuel to the neighbourhood of Lydda” 
(Grimm on 1 Mace. xi. 34). 
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33),—except that the names Elihu, Tohu, and Zuph, are given 
as Eliab, Nahath, and Zophai in the first instance, and Eliel, 
Toah, and Ziph (according to the Chethibh) in the second,— 
various readings, such as often occur in the different genealo- 
gies, and are to be explained partly from the use of different 
forms for the same name, and partly from their synonymous 
meanings. Tohu and Toah, which occur in Arabic, with the 
meaning to press or sink in, are related in meaning to nachath 
or nuach, to sink or settle down. From these genealogies in 
the Chronicles, we learn that Samuel was descended from 
KXohath, the son of Levi, and therefore was a Levite. It is no 
valid objection to the correctness of this view, that his Levitical 
descent is never mentioned, or that Elkanah is called an Ephra- 
thite. The former of these can very easily be explained from 
the fact, that Samuel’s work as a reformer, which is described 
in this book, did not rest upon his Levitical descent, but simply 
upon the call which he had received from God, as the pro- 
phetic office was not confined to any particular class, like that 
of priest, but was founded exclusively upon the divine calling 
and endowment with the Spirit of God. And the difficulty 
which Nagelsbach expresses in Herzog’s Cycl., viz. that “ as it 
was stated of those two Levites (Judg. xvii. 7, xix. 1), that they 
lived in Bethlehem and Ephraim, but only after they had been 
expressly described as Levites, we should have expected to find 
the same in the case of Samuel’s father,’ is removed by the 
simple fact, that in the case of both those Levites it was of 
great importance, so far as the accounts which are given of 
them are concerned, that their Levitical standing should be 
distinctly mentioned, as is clearly shown by Judg. xvii. 10, 13, 
and xix. 18; whereas in the case of Samuel, as we have already 
observed, his Levitical descent had no bearing upon the call 
which he received from the Lord. ‘The word Ephrathite does 
not belong, so far as the grammatical construction is concerned, 
either to Zuph or Elkanah, but to “a certain man,” the subject 
of the principal clause, and signifies an Ephraimite, as in Judg. 
xii. 5 and 1 Kings xi. 26, and not an inhabitant of Ephratah, 
i.e. a Bethlehemite, as in ch. xvii. 12 and Ruth i. 2; for in 
both these passages the word is more precisely defined by the 
addition of the expression “ of Bethlehem-Judah,” whereas in 
this verse the explanation is to be found in the expression “ of 
B 
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Mount Ephraim.” Elkanah the Levite is called an Ephraimite, 
because, so far as his civil standing was concerned, he belonged 
to the tribe of Ephraim, just as the Levite in Judg. xvii. 7 is 
described as belonging to the family of Judah. The Levites 
were reckoned as belonging to those tribes in the midst of which 
they lived, so that there were Judean Levites, Ephraimitish 
Levites, and so on (see Hengstenberg, Diss. vol. ii. p. 50). It 
by no means follows, however, from the application of this term 
to Elkanah, that Ramathaim-Zophim formed part of the tribe- 
territory of Ephraim, but simply that Elkanah’s family was 
incorporated in this tribe, and did not remove till afterwards to 
Ramah in the tribe of Benjamin. On the division of the land, 
dwelling-places were allotted to the Levites of the family of 
Kohath, in the tribes of Ephraim, Dan, and Manasseh (Josh. 
xxi. 5, 21 sqq.). Still less is there anything at variance with 
the Levitical descent of Samuel, as Thenius maintains, in the 
fact that he was dedicated to the Lord by his mother’s vow: 
for he was not dedicated to the service of Jehovah generally 
through this vow, but was set apart to a lifelong service at the 
house of God as a Nazarite (vers. 11, 22); whereas other Levites 
were not required to serve till their twenty-fifth year, and even 
then had not to perform an uninterrupted service at the sanc- 
tuary. On the other hand, the Levitical descent of Samuel 
receives a very strong confirmation from his father’s name. All 
the Elkanahs that we meet with in the Old Testament, with 
the exception of the one mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, whose 
genealogy is unknown, can be proved to have been Levites; and 
most of them belong to the family of Korah, from which Samuel 
was also descended (see Simonis, Onomast. p. 493). This is no 
doubt connected in some way with the meaning of the name 
Eikanah, the man whom God has bought or acquired ; since such 
a name was peculiarly suitable to the Levites, whom the Lord 
had set apart for service at the sanctuary, in the place of the 
first-born of Israel, whom He had sanctified to himself when 
He smote the first-born of Egypt (Num. iii. 13 sqq., 44 sqq.; see 
Hengstenberg, ut sup.).—Vers. 2, 3. Elkanah had two wives, 
Hannah (grace or gracefulness) and Peninnah (coral), the 
latter of whom was blessed with children, whereas the first was 
childless. He went with his wives year by year (7D'%D" DYDD, 
as in Ex. xii. 10, Judg. xi. 40), according to the instructions 
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of the law (Ex. xxxiv. 23, Deut. xvi. 16), to the tabernacle 
at Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1), to worship and sacrifice to the Lord 
of hosts. “ Jehovah Zebaoth” is an abbreviation of “ Jehovah 


state, nor is Zebaoth to be taken as a genitive dependent upon 
Jehovah. ‘This is not only confirmed by the occurrence of such 
expressions as “ Elohim Zebaoth” (Ps. lix. 6, xxx. 5, 8, 15, 20, 
Ixxxiv. 9) and “ Adonai Zebaoth” (Isa. x. 16), but also by the 
circumstance that Jehovah, as a proper name, cannot be con- 
strued with a genitive. The combination “ Jehovah Zebaoth” 
is rather to be taken as an ellipsis, where the general term Elohe 
(God of), which is implied in the word Jehovah, is to be sup- 
plied in thought (see Hengstenberg, Christol. i. p. 875, English 
translation) ; for frequently as this expression occurs, especially 
in the case of the prophets, Zebavth is never used alone in the 
Old Testament as one of the names of God. It is in the Sep- 
tuagint that the word is first met with occasionally as a proper 
name (3a8a), viz. throughout the whole of the first book of 
Samuel, very frequently in Isaiah, and also in Zech. xiii. 2. 
In other passages, the word is translated either «vpuos, or Oeds 
ToY dvvdmewv, OY TavToKpaTwp; whilst the other Greek versions 
use the more definite phrase ctpsos otpatiHy instead. 

This expression, which was not used as a divine name until 
the age of Samuel, had its roots in Gen. ii. 1, although the title 
itself was unknown in the Mosaic period, and during the times 
of the judges (see p. 7). It represented Jehovah as ruler over 
the heavenly hosts (i.e. the angels, according to Gen. xxxil. 2, 
and the stars, according to Isa. xl. 26), who are called the 
“armies” of Jehovah in Ps. ciii. 21, exlviii. 2; but we are not 
to understand it as implying that the stars were supposed to be 
inhabited by angels, as Gesenius (7hes. s. v.) maintains, since 
there is not the slightest trace of any such notion in the whole 
of the Old Testament. It is simply applied to Jehovah as the 
God of the universe, who governs all the powers of heaven, 
both visible and invisible, as He rules in heaven and on earth. 
It cannot even be proved that the epithet Lord, or God of 
Zebaoth, refers chiefly and generally to the sun, moon, and 
stars, on account of their being so peculiarly adapted, through 
their visible splendour, to keep alive the consciousness of the 
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omnipotence and glory of God (Hengstenberg on Ps. xxiv. 10). 
For even though the expression D823 (their host), in Gen. ii. 1, 
refers to the heavens only, since it is only to the heavens (wid. 
Isa. x]. 26), and never to the earth, that a “host” is ascribed, and 
in this particular passage it is probably only the stars that are 
to be thought of, the creation of which had already been men- 
tioned in Gen. i. 14 sqq.; yet we find the idea of an army of 
angels introduced in the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 2, 3), 
where Jacob calls the angels of God who appeared to him the 
“camp of God,” .and also in the blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2), where the “ ten thousands of saints” (Kodesh) are 
not stars, but angels, or heavenly spirits; whereas the fighting 
of the stars against Sisera in the song of Deborah probably 
refers to a natural phenomenon, by which God had thrown the 
enemy into confusion, and smitten them before the Israelites 
(see at Judge. v. 20). We must also bear in mind, that whilst 
on the one hand the tribes of Israel, as they came out of Egypt, 
are called Zebaoth Jehovah, “ the hosts of Jehovah” (Ex. vii. 4, 
xil. 41), on the other hand the angel of the Lord, when appear- 
ing in front of Jericho in the form of a warrior, made himself 
known to Joshua as “ the prince of the army of Jehovah,” 
ue. of the angelic hosts. And it is in this appearance of the 
heavenly leader of the people of God to the earthly leader of 
the hosts of Israel, as the prince of the angelic hosts, not only 
promising him the conquest of Jericho, but through the mira- 
culous overthrow of the walls of this strong bulwark of the 
Canaanitish power, actually giving him at the same time a prac- 
tical proof that the prince of the angelic hosts was fighting for 
Israel, that we have the material basis upon which the divine 
epithet “ Jehovah God of hosts” was founded, even, though it 
was not introduced immediately, but only at a later period, 
when the Lord began to form His people Israel into a kingdom, 
by which all the kingdoms of the heathen were to be overcome. 
It is certainly not without significance that this title is given 
to God for the first time in these books, which contain an 
account of the founding of the kingdom, and (as Auberlen has 
observed) that it was by Samuel’s mother, the pious Hannah, 
when dedicating her son to the Lord, and prophesying of the 
king and anointed of the Lord in her song of praise (ch. il. 10), 
that this name was employed for the first time, and that God 
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was addressed in prayer as “ Jehovah of hosts” (ver. 11). 
Consequently, if this name of God goes hand in hand with the 
prophetic announcement and the actual establishment of the 
monarchy in Israel, its origin cannot be attributed to any anta- 
gonism to Sabeism, or to the hostility of pious Israelites to the 
worship of the stars, which was gaining increasing ground in 
the age of David, as Hengstenberg (on Ps. xxiv. 10) and 
Strauss (on Zeph. ii. 9) maintain; to say nothing of the fact, 
that there is no historical foundation for such an assumption 
at all. It isa much more natural supposition, that when the 
invisible sovereignty of Jehovah received a visible manifesta- 
tion in the establishment of the earthly monarchy, the sove- 
reignty of Jehovah, if it did possess and was to possess any 
reality at all, necessarily claimed to be recognised in its all- 
embracing power and glory, and that in the title “God of (the 
heavenly) hosts” the fitting expression was formed for the 
universal government of the God-king of Israel,—a title which 
not only served as a bulwark against any eclipsing of the 
invisible sovereignty of God by the earthly monarchy in 
Israel, but overthrew the vain delusion of the heathen, that the 
God of Israel was simply the national deity of that particular 
nation.! 

The remark introduced in ver. 30, “and there were the two 
sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, priests of the Lord,” te. 
performing the duties of the priesthood, serves as a preparation 
for what follows. This reason for the remark sufficiently 
explains why the sons of Eli only are mentioned here, and not 
Eli himself, since, although the latter still presided over the 
sanctuary as high priest, he was too old to perform the duties 
connected with the offering of sacrifice. ‘The addition made by 
the LX X., ‘Hy «ai, is an arbitrary interpolation, occasioned 
by a misapprehension of the reason for mentioning the sons 
of Elii—Vers. 4, 5. “ And it came to pass, the day, and he 


1 This name of God was therefore held up before the people of the 
Lord even in their war-songs and peans of victory, but still more by the 
prophets, as a banner under which Israel was to fight and to conquer the 
world. Ezekiel is the only prophet who does not use it, simply because he 
follows the Pentateuch so strictly in his style. And it is not met with in 
the book of Job, just because the theocratic constitution of the Israelitish 
nation is never referred to in the problem of that book. 


“a 
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offered sacrifice” (for, “on which he offered sacrifice”), that 
he gave to Peninnah and her children portions of the flesh of 
the sacrifice at the sacrificial meal ; but to Hannah he gave 
DBS NON 129, “ one portion for two persons,” i.e. a double 
portion, because he loved her, but Jehovah had shut up her 
womb: i.e. he gave it as an expression of his love to her, to 
indicate by a sign, “thou art as dear to me as if thou hadst 
born me a child” (O. v. Gerlach). This explanation of the 
difficult word DAN, of which very different interpretations 
have been given, is the one adopted by Tanchum Hieros., and 
is the only one which can be grammatically sustained, or yields 
an appropriate sense. The meaning face (facies) is placed 
beyond all doubt by Gen. iii. 19 and other passages ; and 
the use of "BN? as a synonym for BP in’ chy xxv.028; also 
establishes the meaning “ person,” since 0°38 is used in this 
sense in 2 Sam. xvii. 11. It is true that there are no other 
passages that can be adduced to prove that the singular }8 was 
also used in this sense; but as the word was employed promis- 
cuously in both singular and plural in the derivative sense of 
anger, there is no reason for denying that the singular may also 
have been employed in the sense of face (rpdcwmov). The 
combination of D'SS with NOX 12 in the absolute state is sup- 
ported by many other examples of the same kind (see Ewald, 
§ 287, h). The meaning double has been correctly adopted in 
the Syriac, whereas Luther follows the tristis of the Vulgate, 
and renders the word traurig, or sad. But this meaning, which 
Fr. Bottcher has lately taken under his protection, cannot be 
philologically sustained either by the expression 39 D2 (Gen. 
iv. 6), or by Dan. xi. 20, or in any other way. 4S and D'BS 
do indeed signify anger, but anger and sadness are two very 
different ideas. But when Bottcher substitutes “angrily or 
unwillingly” for sadly, the incongruity strikes you at once: 
“he gave her a portion unwillingly, because he loved her!” 
For the custom of singling out a person by giving double or 
even large portions, see the remarks on Gen. xliii. 34.—Ver. 6. 
“And her adversary (Peninnah) also provoked her with provo- 
cation, to irritate her.’ The D3 is placed before the noun 
belonging to the verb, to add force to the meaning. O97 
(Hiphil), to excite, put into (inward) commotion, not exactly to 
make angry.—Ver. 7. “So did he (Elkanah) from year to year 
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(namely give to Hannah a double portion at the sacrificial 
meal), as often as she went up to the house of the Lord. So did 
she (Peninnah) provoke her (Hannah), so that she wept, and did 
not eat.” The two {3 correspond to one another. Just as 
Elkanah showed his love to Hannah at every sacrificial festival, 
so did Peninnah repeat her provocation, the effect of which 
was that Hannah gave vent to her grief in tears, and did not 
eat.—Ver. 8. Elkanah sought to comfort her in her grief by 
the affectionate appeal: “ Am I not better to thee (rv, ie. 
dearer) than ten children?” Ten is a round number for a large 
number. 

Vers. 9-18. Hannalh’s prayer for a son.—Vers. 9-11. 
“ After the eating at Shiloh, and after the drinking,” i.e. after 
the sacrificial meal was over, Hannah rose up with a troubled 
heart, to pour out her grief in prayer before God, whilst Eli 
was sitting before the door-posts of the palace of Jehovah, 
and vowed this vow: “ Lord of Zebaoth, if Thou regardest the 
distress of Thy maiden, and givest men’s seed to Thy maiden, I 
will give him to the Lord all his life long, and no razor shall 
come upon his head.” The choice of the infinitive absolute 
nhw instead of the infinitive construct is analogous to the com- 
bination of two nouns, the first of which is defined by a suffix, 
and the second written absolutely (see e.g. Mn “WY, Ex. xv. 2; 
cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, and Ewald, § 339, 6). The words from rH 
onwards to YB) 17) form two circumstantial clauses inserted in 
the main sentence, to throw light upon the situation and the 
further progress of the affair. The tabernacle is called “ the 
palace of Jehovah” (cf. ch. ii. 22), not on account of the 
magnificence and splendour of the building, but as the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah of hosts, the God-king of Israel, as in Ps. v. 
8, etc. MN is probably a porch, which had been placed before 
the curtain that formed the entrance into the holy place, when 
the tabernacle was erected permanently at Shiloh. w5)] M1», 
troubled in soul (cf. 2 Kings iv. 27). 732n 32) is really 
subordinate to Sbann, in the sense of “weeping much during 
her prayer.” The depth of her trouble was also manifest in 
the crowding together of the words in which she poured out 
the desire of her heart before God: “Jf Thou wilt look upon 
the distress of Thine handmaid, and remember and not forget,’ 
ete. “ Men’s sced” (semen virorum), i.e. a male child. DWI8 
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is the plural of U8, a man (see Ewald, § 186-7), from the root 
wx, which combines the two ideas of fire, regarded as life, 
and giving life and firmness. The vow contained two points: 
(1) she would give the son she had prayed for to be the Lord’s 
all the days of his life, ¢.e. would dedicate him to the Lord for 
a lifelong service, which, as we have already observed at p. 18, 
the Levites as such were not bound to perform; and (2) no 
razor should come upon his head, by which he was set apart as 
a Nazarite for his whole life (see at Num. vi. 2 sqq., and Judg. 
xiii. 5). The Nazarite, again, was neither bound to perform a 
lifelong service nor to remain constantly at the sanctuary, but 
was simply consecrated for a certain time, whilst the sacrifice 
offered at his release from the vow shadowed forth a complete 
surrender to the Lord. The second point, therefore, added a 
new condition to the first, and one which was not necessarily 
connected with it, but which first gave the true consecration to 
the service of the Lord at the sanctuary. At the same time, 
the qualification of Samuel for priestly functions, such as the 
offering of sacrifice, can neither be deduced from the first point 
in the vow, nor yet from the second. If, therefore, at a later 
period, when the Lord had called him to be a prophet, and had 
thereby placed him at the head of the nation, Samuel officiated 
at the presentation of sacrifice, he was not qualified to perform 
this service either as a Levite or as a lifelong Nazarite, but 
performed it solely by virtue of his prophetic calling.—Vers. 
12-14. But when Hannah prayed much (i.e. a long time) 
before the Lord, and Eli noticed her mouth, and, as she was 
praying inwardly, only saw her lips move, but did not hear her 
voice, he thought she was drunken, and called out to her: 
“ How long dost thou show thyself drunken? put away thy wine 
from thee,” i.e. go away and sleep off thine intoxication (cf. ch. 
RAV OC) MS, by na, lit. speaking to her heart. by is not 
to be confonnded with ON (Gen. xxiv. 45), but has the subordi- 
nate idea of a comforting address, as in Gen. xxxiv. 3, ete.— 
Vers. 15, 16. Hannah answered: “ No, my lord, Tam a woman 
of an oppressed spirit. I have not drunk wine and strong drink, 
but have poured out my soul before the Lord (see Ps. xlii. 5). 
Do not count thine handmaid for a worthless woman, for I have 
spoken hitherto out of great sighing and grief.” "000 12, to set 
or lay before a person, te. generally to give a person up to 
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another ; here to place him in thought in the position of 
another, z.e. to take him for another. , meditation, inward 
movement of the heart, sighing—Ver. 17. Eli then replied : 
“Go in peace, and the God of Israel give (grant) thy request 
(anew for ANON), which thou hast asked of Him.” This word 
of the high priest was not a prediction, but a pious wish, which 
God in His grace most gloriously fulfilled.—Ver. 18. Hannah 
then went her way, saying, “ Let thine handmaid find grace in 
thine eyes,” i.e. let me be honoured with thy favour and thine 
intercession, and was strengthened and comforted by the word 
of the high priest, which assured her that her prayer would be 
heard by God; and she did eat, “and her countenance was no 
more,’ sc. troubled and sad, as it had been before. This may 
be readily supplied from the context, through which the word 
countenance (8°38) acquires the sense of a troubled countenance, 
as in Job ix. 27. 

Vers. 19-28. Samuel's birth, and dedication to the Lord.— 
Vers. 19, 20. The next morning Elkanah returned home to 
Ramah (see at ver. 1) with his two wives, having first of all 
worshipped before the Lord; after which he knew his wife 
Hannah, and Jehovah remembered her, .e. heard her prayer. 
“ In the revolution of the days,” i.e. of the period of her concep- 
tion and pregnancy, Hannah conceived and bare a son, whom 
she called Samuel; “ for (she said) [have asked him of the Lord.” 
The name ox10v (Sapounr, LX X.) is not formed from wYy=oY 
and bx, name of God (Ges. Thes. p. 1434), but from NS yw, 
heard of God, a Deo exauditus, with an elision of the y (see 
Ewald, § 275, a, Not. 2); and the words “ because I have asked 
him of the Lord” are not an etymological explanation of the 
name, but an exposition founded upon the facts. Because 
Hannah had asked him of Jehovah, she gave him the name, 
“the God-he d,’ as a memorial of the hearing of her prayer.— 
Vers. 21, 22. When Elkanah went up again with his family to 
Shiloh, to present his yearly sacrifice and his vow to the Lord, 
Hannah said to her husband that she would not go up till she 
had weaned the boy, and’ could present him to the Lord, that 
he might remain there for ever. D'D%7 M3}, the sacrifice of the 
days, z.e. which he was accustomed to offer on the days when he 
went up tothe sanctuary ; really, therefore, the annual sacrifice. 
It follows from the expression “and his vow,” that Elkanah 
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had also vowed a vow to the Lord, in case the beloved Hannah 
should have a son. The vow referred to the presentation of a 
sacrifice. And this explains the combination of Ww7nS with 
mat. Weaning took place very late among the Israelites. 
According to 2 Mace. vii. 28, the Hebrew mothers were in the 
habit of suckling their children for three years. When the 
weaning had taken place, Hannah would bring her son up to 
the sanctuary, to appear before the face of the Lord, and re- 
main there for ever, ¢.e. his whole life long. The Levites gene- 
rally were only required to perform service at the sanctuary 
from their twenty-fifth to their fiftieth year (Num. vill. 24, 25); 
but Samuel was to be presented to the Lord immediately after 
his weaning had taken place, and to remain at the sanctuary for 
ever, i.e. to belong entirely to the Lord. To this end he was 
to receive his training at the sanctuary, that at the very earliest 
waking up of his spiritual susceptibilities he might receive the 
impressions of the sacred presence of God. ‘There is no neces- 
sity, therefore, to understand the word 28 (wean) as including 
what followed the weaning, namely, the training of the child up to 


1 The LXX. add to ras edyae airov the clause xal racus ras Dexaras 
THs yas a’rov (‘‘and all the tithes of his land”). This addition is just as 
arbitrary as the alteration of the singular 9) into the plural ras ebyae adrov. 
The translator overlooked the special reference of the word 45) to the child 
desired by Elkanah, and imagined—probably with Deut. xii. 26, 27 in his 
mind, where vows are ordered to be paid at the sanctuary in connection 
with slain offerings and sacrificial meals—that when Elkanah made his 
annual journey to the tabernacle he would discharge all his obligations to 
God, and consequently would pay his tithes. The genuineness of this addi- 
tional clause cannot be sustained by an appeal to Josephus (Ant. v. 10, 3), 
who also has dsxeras re ¢eoov, for Josephus wrote his work upon the basis 
of the Alexandrian version. This statement of Josephus is only worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it proves the incorrectness of the conjecture of Thenius, 
that the allusion to the tithes was intentionally dropped out of the Hebrew 
text by copyists, who regarded Samuel’s Levitical descent as clearly estab- 
lished by 1 Chron. vi. 7-13 and 19-21. For Josephus (J. c. § 2) expressly 
describes Elkanah as a Levite, and takes no offence at the offering of tithes 
attributed to him in the Septuagint, simply because he was well acquainted 
with the law, and knew that the Levites had to pay to the priests a tenth 
of the tithes that they received from the other tribes, as a heave-offering 
of Jehovah (Num. xviii. 26 sqq.; cf. Neh. x. 88). Consequently the pre- 
sentation of tithe on the part of Elkanah, if it were really well founded 


in the biblical text, would not furnish any argument against his Levitical 
descent. 
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his thirteenth year (Seb. Schmidt), on the ground that a child 
of three years old could only have been a burden to Eli: for 
the word never has this meaning, not even in 1 Kings xi. 20; 
and, as O. v. Gerlach has observed, his earliest training might 
have been superintended by one of the women who worshipped 
at the door of the tabernacle (ch. ii. 22).—Ver. 23. Elkanah 
expressed his approval of Hannah’s decision, and added, “ only 
the Lord establish His word,” i.e. fulfil it. By “His word” we 
are not to understand some direct revelation from God respect- 
ing the birth and destination of Samuel, as the Rabbins suppose, 
bh in all probability the word of Eli the high priest to Hannah, 
“The God of Israel grant thy petition” (ver. 17), which might 
be regarded by the parents of Samuel after his birth as a pro- 
mise from Jehovah himself, and therefore might naturally 
excite the wish and suggest the prayer that fee Lord would 
graciously fulfil the further hopes, which the parents cherished 
in relation to the son whom they had dedicated to the Lord by 
avow. The paraphr ase of 127 in the rendering given by the 
LXX., 70 é€eXOov éx Tod oTopates cov, is the subjective view 
of the fanislaton himself, and does not warrant an emendation of 
the original text.—Vers. 24, 25. As soon as the boy was weaned, 
Hannah brought him, although still a 72, i.e. a tender boy, to 
Shiloh, with a sacrifice of three oxen, an ephah of meal, and a 
pitcher of wine, and gave him up to Eli when the ox (bullock) 
had been slain, ¢.e. offered in sacrifice as a burnt-offering. The 
striking circumstance that, according to ver. 24, Samuel's 
parents brought three oxen with them to Shiloh, and yet in 
ver. 25 the ox (187) alone is spoken of as being slain (or sacri- 
ficed), may be explained very simply on the supposition that in 
ver. 25 that particular sacrifice is referred to, which was asso- 
ciated with the presentation of the boy, that is to say, the burnt- 
offering by virtue of which the boy was consecrated to the Lord 
as a spiritual sacrifice for a lifelong service at His sanctuary, 
whereas the other two oxen served as the yearly festal offering, 
i.e. the burnt-offerings and thank-offerings which Elkanah pre- 
sented year by year, and the presentation of which the writer 
did not think it needful to mention, simply because it followed 
partly from ver. 8 and partly from the Mosaic law.'—-Vers. 

1 The interpretation of nviows oypa by. év pedoxm rereriGovrs (LXX, ), 
upon which Thenius would found an alteration of the text, is proved to be 
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26-28. When the boy was presented, his mother made herself 
known to the high priest as the woman who had previously 
prayed to the Lord at that place (see vers. 11 sqq.), and said, 
“ For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath granted me my re- 
quest which I asked of Him : therefore I also make him one asked 
of the Lord all the days that he liveth; he ts asked of the Lord.” 
‘238 BN: L also; et ego victssim (Cler.). bxvin, to let a person 
ask, to grant is request, to give him what he He (Ex. xii. 36), 
ene here to make a person “ asked ” (Dan), The meaning 
to lend, which the lexicons give to the word both here and 

xii. 36, has no other support than the false rendering of the 
LXX.,and is altogether unsuitable both in the one and the other. 
Jehovah had not lent the son to Hannah, but had given him (see 
ver. 11); still less could a man lend his son to the Lord. The last 
clause of ver. 28, “and he worshipped the Lord there,” refers to 
Elkanah, gui in votum Hanne consenserat, and not to Samuel. 
On a superficial glance, the plural »Av, which is found in 
some Codd., and in the Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, appears 
the more Cine ; but when we look more closely at the con- 
nection in which the clause stands, we see at once that it does 
not wind up the foregoing account, but simply introduces the 
closing act of the transference of Samuel. Consequently the 
singular is perfectly appropriate ; and notwithstanding the fact 
that the subject is not mentioned, the allusion to Samuel is 
placed beyond all doubt. When Hannah had given up her son 
to the high priest, his father Elkanah first of all worshipped 
before the Lord in the sanctuary, and then Hannah worshipped 
in the song of praise, which follows in ch. ii. 1-10. 


both arbitrary and wrong by the fact that the translators themselves after- 
wards mention the évc/z, which Elkanah brought year by year, and the 
Hooxos, and consequently represent him as offering at least two animals, 
in direct opposition to the wéoxw resr(Covrs. This discrepancy cannot be 
removed by the assertion that in ver. 24 the sacrificial animal intended for 
the dedication of the boy is the only one mentioned; and the presentation of 
the regular festal sacrifice is taken for granted, for an ephah of meal would 
not be the proper quantity to be offered in connection with a single ox, 
since, according to the law in Num. xy. 8, 9, only three-tenths of an 
ephah of meal were required when an ox was presented as a burnt-offering 
or slain offering. The presentation of an ephah of meal presupposes the 
offering of three oxen, and therefore shows that in ver. 24 the materials 
are mentioned for all the sacrifices that Elkanah was about to offer. 
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Chap. ui. 1-10. Hannah’s song of praise—The prayer in 
which Hannah poured out the feelings of her heart, after the 
dedication of her son to the Lord, is a song of praise of a pro- 
phetic and Messianic character. After giving utterance in the 
introduction to the rejoicing and exulting of her soul at the 
salvation that had reached her (ver. 1), she praises the Lord as 
the only holy One, the only rock of the righteous, who rules 
on earth with omniscience and righteousness, brings down the 
proud and lofty, kills and makes alive, maketh poor and 
maketh rich (vers. 2-8). She then closes with the confident 
assurance that He will keep His saints, and cast down the re- 
bellious, and will judge the ends of the earth, and exalt the 
power of His king (vers. 9, 10). 

This psalm is the mature fruit of the Spirit of God. The 
pious woman, who had gone with all the earnest longings of a 
mother’s heart to pray to the Lord God of Israel for a son, 
that she might consecrate him to the lifelong service of the 
Lord, “ discerned in her own individual experience the general 
laws of the divine economy, and its signification in relation to 
the whole history of the kingdom of God” (Auberlen, p. 564). 
The experience which she, bowed down and oppressed as she 
was, had had of the gracious government of the omniscient 
and holy covenant God, was a pledge to her of the gracious 
way in which the nation itself was led by God, and a sign by 
which she discerned how God not only delivered at all times 
the poor and wretched who trusted in Him out of their poverty 
and distress, and set them up, but would also lift up and 
glorify His whole nation, which was at that time so deeply 
bowed down and oppressed by its foes. Acquainted as she 
was with the destination of Israel to be a kingdom, from the 
promises which God had given to the patriarchs, and filled as 
she was with the longing that had been awakened in the nation 
for the realization of these promises, she could see in spirit, and 
through the inspiration of God, the king whom the Lord was 
about to give to His people, and through whom He would raise 
it up to might and dominion. 

The refusal of modern critics to admit the genuineness of 
this song is founded upon an a priori and utter denial of the 
supernatural saving revelations of God, and upon a conse- 
quent inability to discern the prophetic illumination of the pious 
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Hannah, and a complete misinterpretation of the contents of 
her song of praise. The “proud and lofty,” whom God humbles » 
and casts down, are not the heathen or the national foes of 
Isracl, and the “ poor and wretched” whom He exalts and 
makes rich are not the Israelites as such; but the former are 
the ungodly, and the latter the pious, in Israel itself. And the 
description is so well sustained throughout, that it is only by 
the most arbitrary criticism that it can be interpreted as refer- 
ring to definite historical events, such as the victory of David 
over Goliath (Thenius), or a victory of the Israelites over 
heathen nations (Ewald and others). Still less can any argu- 
ment be drawn from the words of the song in support of its 
later origin, or its composition by David or one of the earliest 
of the kings of Israel. On the contrary, not only is its genuine- 
ness supported by the general consideration that the author of 
these books would never have ascribed a song to Hannah, if he 
had not found it in the sources he employed; but still more 
decisively by the circumstance that the songs of praise of Mary 
and Zechariah, in Luke i. 46 sqq. and 68 sqq., show, through 
the manner in which they rest upon this ode, in what way it 
was understood by the pious Israelites of every age, and how, 
like the pious Hannah, they recognised and praised in their 
own individual experience the government of the holy God in 
the midst of His kingdom. 

The first verse forms the introduction to the song. Holy 
joy in the Lord at the blessing which she had received impelled: 
the favoured mother to the praise of God : 

Ver. 1. My heart is joyful in the Lord, 
My horn is exalted in the Lord, 
My mouth is opened wide over mine enemies : 
For I rejoice in Thy salvation. 

Of the four members of this verse, the first answers to the 
third, and the second to the fourth. The heart rejoices at the 
lifting up of her horn, the mouth opens wide to proclaim the 
salvation before which the enemies would be dumb. “ My 
horn is high” does not mean ‘I am proud’ (Ewald), but “my 
power is great in the Lord.” The horn is the symbol of 
strength, and is taken from oxen whose strength is in their 
horns (vid. Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. Ixxv. 5, etc.). The power 
was high or exalted by the salvation which the Lord had mani- 
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fested to her. To Him all the glory was due, because He had 
proved himself to be the holy One, and a rock upon which a 
man could rest his confidence. 
Ver. 2. None is holy as the Lord; for there is none beside Thee ; 
And no rock is as our God. 


Q 


3. Speak ye not much lofty, lofty ; 

Let (not) insolence go out of thy mouth ! 
For the Lord is an omniscient God, 

And with Him deeds are weighed. 


God manifests himself as holy in the government of the 
kingdom of His grace by His guidance of the righteous to sal- 
vation (see at Ex. xix. 6). But holiness is simply the moral 
reflection of the glory of the one absolute God. ‘This explains 
the reason given for His holiness, viz. “there is not one (a 
God) beside thee” (cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 32). As the holy and only 
One, God is the rock (vid. Deut. xxxii. 4, 15; Ps. xviii. 3) in 
which the righteous can always trust. The wicked therefore 
should tremble before His holiness, and not talk ‘in their pride 
of the lofty things which they have accomplished or intend to 
perform. 1733 is defined more precisely in the following clause, 
which is also dependent upon by by the word PNY, as insolent 
words spoken by the wicked against the righteous (see Ps. 
xxxi. 19). For Jehovah hears such words; He is “a G'od of 
knowledge” (Deus scientiarum), a God who sees and knows 
every single thing. The plural y7 has an intensive significa- 
tion. nipey 13202 X82 might be rendered “ deeds are not weighed, 
or equal” (cf. Ezek. xviii. 25, 26, xxxiii. 17). But this would 
only apply to the actions of men; for the acts of God are always 
just, or weighed. But an assertion respecting the actions of 
men does not suit the context. Hence this clause is reckoned 
in the Masora as one of the passages in which x5 stands for 
5 (see at Ex. xxi. 8). “ To Him (with Him) deeds are 
weighed :” that is to say, the acts of God are weighed, we. 
equal or just. This is the real meaning according to the pas- 
sages in Ezekiel, and not “ the actions of men are weighed by 
Him” (De Wette, Maurer, Ewald, etc.): for God weighs the 
minds and hearts of men (Prov. xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 12), not 
their actions. This expression never occurs. The weighed or 
righteous acts of God are described in vers. 4-8 in great and 
general traits, as displayed in the government of His kingdom 
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through the marvellous changes which occur in the circum- 
stances connected with the lives of the righteous and the 
wicked. 
Ver. 4. Bow-heroes are confounded, 
And stumbling ones gird themselves with strength ; 


. Full ones hire themselves out for bread, 
And hungry ones cease to be. 
Yea, the barren beareth seven (children), 
And she that is rich in children pines away. 


6. The Lord kills and makes alive ; 
Leads down into hell, and leads up. 


Orv 


7. The Lord makes poor and makes rich, 
Humbles and also exalts. 


8. He raises mean ones out of the dust, 
He lifts up poor ones out of the dunghill, 
To set them beside the noble ; 
And He apportions to them the seat of glory : 
For the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, 
And He sets the earth upon them. 

In ver. 4, the predicate 0°77 is construed with the nomen 
rectum 0°33, not with the nomen regens NYP, because the former 
is the eae term (vid. Ges. § 148, 1, and Ewald, § 317, d). 
The thought 4 to be expressed is, not that the bow tela is to be 
broken, but that the heroes who carry the bow are to be con- 
founded or broken inwardly. “ Bows of the heroes” stands for 
heroes carrying bows. For this reason the verb is to be taken 
in the sense of confounded, not broken, especially as, apart from 
Isa. li. 56, NN is not used to denote the breaking of outward 
things, but the breaking of men.—Ver. 5. D'va¥ are the rich 
and well to do; these would become so poor as to be obliged to 
hire themselves out for bread. Dan, to cease to be what they 
were before. The use of 72 as a conjunction, in the sense of 
“yea” or “in fact,” may be explained as an elliptical ex- 
pression, signifying “ it comes to this, that.” Seven children” 
are mentioned as the full number of the divine blessing in 
children (see Ruth iv. 15). “ The mother of many children” 
pines away, because she has lost all her sons, and with them 
her support in her old age (see Jer. xv. 9). This comes from 
the Lord, who kills, etc. (cf. Deut. xxxii. 39). The words of 
ver. 6 are figurative. God hurls down into death and the 
danger of death, and also rescues therefrom (see Ps. xxx. 3, 4). 
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The first three clauses of ver. 8 are repeated verbatim in Ps. 
exiil. 7, 8. Dust and the dunghill are figures used to denote 
the deepest degradation and ignominy. The antithesis to this 
is, sitting upon the chair or throne of glory, the seat occupied 
by noble princes. The Lord does all this, for He is the creator 
and upholder of the world. The pillars (p80, from pry = P¥") 
of the earth are the Lord's; te. they were created or set up by 
Him, and by Him they are sustained. Now as Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, the Holy One, governs the world with His 
almighty power, the righteous have nothing to fear. With this 
thought the last strophe of the song begins : 
Ver. 9. The feet of His saints He will keep, 


And the wicked perish in darkness ; 
For by power no one becomes strong. 


10. The Lord—those who contend against Him are confounded. . 
He thunders above him in the heavens ; 
The Lord will judge the ends of the earth, 
That He may lend might to His king, 
And exalt the horn of His anointed. 


The Lord keeps the feet of the righteous, so that they do 
not tremble and stumble, 7.e. so that the righteous do not fall 
into adversity and perish therein (vid. Ps. lvi. 14, exvi. 8, cxxi. 
3). But the wicked, who oppress and persecute the righteous, 
will perish in darkness, i.e. in adversity, when God withdraws 
the light of His grace, so that they fall into distress and cala- 
mity. For no man can be strong through his own power, so as 
to meet the storms of life. All who fight against the Lord are 
destroyed. To bring out the antithesis between man and God, 
“ Jehovah” is written absolutely at the commencement of the 
sentence in ver. 10: “As for Jehovah, those who contend against 
Him are broken,’ both inwardly and outwardly (MM, as in 
ver. 4). The word iby, which follows, is not to be changed into 
pep. There is simply a rapid alternation of the numbers, 
such as we frequently meet with in excited language. “ Above 
him,” i.e. above every one who contends against God, He 
thunders. Thunder is a premonitory sign of the approach of 
the Lord to judgment. In the thunder, man is made to feel in 
an alarming way the presence of the omnipotent God. In the 
words, “ The Lord will judge the ends of the earth,” te. the 
earth to its utmost extremities, or the whole world, Hannah’s 

(© 
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prayer rises up to a prophetic glance at the consummation of 
the kingdom of God. As certainly as the Lord God keeps the 
righteous at all times, and casts down the wicked, so certainly 
will He judge the whole world, to hurl down all His foes, and 
perfect His kingdom which He has founded in Israel. And as 
every kingdom culminates in its throne, or in the full might 
and government of a king, so the kingdom of God can only 
attain its full perfection in the king whom the Lord will give 
to His people, and endow with His might. The king, or the 
anointed of the Lord, of whom Hannah prophesies in the spirit, 
is not one single king of Israel, either David or Christ, but an 
ideal king, though not a mere personification of the throne about 
to be established, but the actual king whom Israel received in 
David and his race, which culminated in the Messiah. The 
exaltation of the horn of the anointed of Jehovah commenced 
with the victorious and splendid expansion of the power of 
David, was repeated with every victory over the enemies of 
God and His kingdom gained by the successive kings of 
David’s house, goes on in the advancing spread of the king- 
dom of Christ, and will eventually attain to its eternal con- 
summation in the judgment of the last day, through which all 
the enemies of Christ will be made His footstool. 


SAMUEL'S SERVICE BEFORE ELI. UNGODLINESS OF ELI’S SONS. 
DENUNCIATION OF JUDGMENT UPON ELI AND HIS HOUSE. 
— CHAP, II. 11-66. 


Vers. 11-17. Samuel the servant of the Lord under Eli. 
Ungodliness of the sons of EliVer. 11 forms the transition 
to what follows. After Hannah’s psalm of thanksgiving, 
Elkanah went back with his family to his home at Ramah, and 
the boy (Samuel) was serving, i.e. ministered to the Lord, in the 
presence of Eli the priest. The fact that nothing is said about 
Elkanah’s wives going with him, does not warrant the interpre- 
tation given by Thenius, that Elkanah went home alone. It 
was taken for granted that his wives went with him, according 
to ch. 1. 21 (“all his house”). mim-ns mw, which signifies 
a both here and in ch. iii. ih to serve the wore and 
which is used interchangeably w ith ‘METAS Nw Gen 18), 
to serve in the presence of the Lord, is used to denote the duties 
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performed both by priests and Levites in connection with the 
worship of God, in which Samuel took part, as he grew up, 
under the superintendence of Eli and according to his instruc- 
tions.—Ver. 12. But Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas (ver. 34), 
were mya ‘23, worthless fellows, and knew not the Lord, sc. as 
He should be known, i.e. did not fear Him, or trouble them- 
selves about Him (vid. Job xviii. 21; Hos. viii. 2, xiii. 4).— 
Vers. 13, 14. “ And the right of the priests towards the people 
was (the following).” Mishpat signifies the right which they 
had usurped to themselves in relation to the people. “ Jf any 
one brought a sacrifice (Ft nat waNnPD is placed first, and con- 
strued absolutely: ‘ as for every one who brought a slain- 
offering’), the priest's servant (lit. young man) came while the 
flesh was boiling, with a three-pronged fork in his hand, and thrust 
into the kettle, or pot, or bowl, or saucepan. All that the fork 
brought up the priest took. This they did to all the Israelites 
who came thither to Shiloh.” —Vers. 15, 16. They did still worse. 
“ Kven before the fat was consumed,” t.e. before the fat portions 
of the sacrifice had been placed in the altar-fire for the Lord 
(Lev. iii. 3-5), the priest’s servant came and demanded flesh of 
the person sacrificing, to be roasted for the priest; “ for he will 
not take boiled flesh of thee, but only ‘D, raw, t.e. fresh meat.” 
And if the person sacrificing replied, “ They will burn the fat 
directly (lit. ‘ at this time, as in Gen. xxv. 81, 1 Kings xxii. 
5), then take for thyself, as thy soul desireth,” he said, “ No 
(iS for x5), but thou shalt give now ; if not, I take by force.” 
These abuses were practised by the priests in connection with 
the thank-offerings, with which a sacrificial meal was associated. 
Of these offerings, the portion which legally fell to the priest as 
his share was the heave-leg and wave-breast. And this he was 
to receive after the fat portions of the sacrifice had been burned 
upon the altar (see Lev. vii. 30-34). To take the flesh of the 
sacrificial animal and roast it before this offering had been made, 
was a crime which was equivalent to a robbery of God, and is 
therefore referred to here with the emphatic particle D3, as being 
the worst crime that the sons of Eli committed. Moreover, the 
priests could not claim any of the flesh which the offerer of 
the sacrifice boiled for the sacrificial meal, after burning the 
fat portions upon the altar and giving up the portions which 
belonged to them, to say nothing of their taking it forcibly out 
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of the pots while it was being boiled.—Ver. 17. Such conduct as 
this on the part of the young men (the priests’ servants), was a 
great sin in the sight of the Lord, as they thereby brought the 
sacrifice of the Lord into contempt. 83, causative, to bring 
into contempt, furnish occasion for blaspheming (as in 2 Sam. 
xii. 14). “ The robbery which they committed was a small sin 
in comparison with the contempt of the sacrifices themselves, 
which they were the means of spreading among the people” 
(O. v. Gerlach). Minchah does not refer here to the meat- 
offering as the accompaniment to the slain-offerings, but to the 
sacrificial offering generally, as a gift presented for the Lord. 
Vers. 18-21. Samuel's service before the Lord.—Ver. 18. 
Samuel served as a boy before the Lord by the side of the 
worthless sons of Eli, girt with an ephod of white material (2, 
see at Ex. xxviii. 42). The ephod was a shoulder-dress, no 
doubt resembling the high priest’s in shape (see Ex. xxviil. 6 
sqq.), but altogether different in the material of which it was 
made, viz. simple white cloth, like the other articles of clothing 
that were worn by the priests. At that time, according to ch. 
xxii. 18, all the priests wore clothing of this kind ; and, accord- 
ing to 2 Sam. vi. 14, David did the same on the occasion of a 
religious festival. Samuel received a dress of this kind even 
when a boy, because he was set apart to a lifelong service 
before the Lord. 7 is the technical expression for putting 
on the ephod, because the two pieces of which it was composed 
were girt round the body with a girdle-—Ver. 19. The small 
myn also (Angl. “coat”), which Samuel’s mother made and 
brought him every year, when she came with her husband to 
Shiloh to the yearly sacrifice, was probably a coat resembling 
the meil of the high priest (Ex. xxviii. 31 sqq.), but was made 
of course of some simpler material, and without the symbolical 
ornaments attached to the lower hem, by which that official 
dress was distinguished.—Ver. 20. The priestly clothing of the 
youthful Samuel was in harmony with the spiritual relation in 
which he stood to the high priest and to Jehovah. Eli blessed 
his parents for having given up the boy to the Lord, and 
expressed this wish to the father: “ The Lord lend thee seed of 
this woman in the place of the one asked for (Meswin), whom they 
(one) asked for from the Lord.” The striking use of the third 
pers. mase. ON instead of the second singular or plural may be 
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accounted for on the supposition that it is an indefinite form of 
speech, which the writer chose because, although it was Hannah 
who prayed to the Lord for Samuel in the sight of Eli, yet Eli 
might assume that the father, Elkanah, had shared the wishes 
of his pious wife. The apparent harshness disappears at once 
if we substitute the passive; whereas in Hebrew active con- 
structions were always preferred to passive, wherever it was 
possible to employ them (Ewald, § 294, 6). The singular 
suffix attached to ‘1ipd? after the plural 327 may be explained 
on the simple ground, that a dwelling-place is determined by 
the husband, or master of the house.—Ver. 21. The particle °3, 
“for” (Jehovah visited), does not mean ¢/, as, or when, nor is 
it to be regarded as a copyist’s error. It is only necessary to 
supply the thought contained in the words, “ Hl blessed El- 
kanah,” viz. that Elis blessing was not an empty fruitless 
wish; and to understand the passage in some such way as this: 
Eli’s word was fulfilled, or still more simply, they went to their 
home blessed; for Jehovah visited Hannah, blessed her with 
“three sons and two daughters ; but the boy Samuel grew up 
with the Lord,” i.e. near to Him (at the sanctuary), and under 
His protection and blessing. 

Vers. 22-26. Elis treatment of the sins of his sons.—Ver. 
22. The aged Eli reproved his sons with solemn warnings on 
account of their sins; but without his warnings being listened 
to. From the reproof itself we learn, that beside the sin noticed 
in vers. 12-17, they also committed the crime of lying with 
the women who served at the tabernacle (see at ix. xxxviii. 8), 
and thus profaned the sanctuary with whoredom. But Eh, 
with the infirmities of his old age, did nothing further to pre- 
vent these abominations than to say to his sons, “ Why do ye 
according to the sayings which I hear, sayings about you which 
are evil, of this whole people.” O'~1 DINAN is inserted to 
make the meaning clearer, and mop MX is dependent upon 
yow. “This whole people” signifies all the people that came 
to Shiloh, and heard and saw the wicked doings there.—Ver. 
24, *12 ON. “not, my sons,” 1.e. do not such things, “ for the 
report which I hear is not good ; they make the people of Jehovah 
to transgress.” O2Y9 is written without the pronoun OFS in 
an indefinite construction, like pinyin in ch. vi. 3 (Maurer). 
Ewald’s rendering as given by Thenius, “The report which I 
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hear the people of God bring,” is just as inadmissible as the 
one proposed by Béttcher, “The report which, as I hear, the 
people of God are spreading.” The assertion made by Thenius, 
that 1297, without any further definition, cannot mean to cause 
to sin or transgress, is correct enough no doubt; but it does not 
prove that this meaning is inadmissible in the passage before 
us, since the further definition is actually to be found in the 
context.—Ver. 25. “ If man sins against man, God judges him ; 
but if aman sins against Jehovah, who can interpose with entreaty 
for him?” In the use of ia) and {p-2paM there is a parono- 
masia which cannot be reproduced in our language. Ob signi- 
fies to decide or pass sentence (Gen. xlviii. 11), then to arbitrate, 
to settle a dispute as arbitrator (Hzek. xvi. 52, Ps. cvi. 30), and 
in the Hithpael to act as mediator, hence to entreat. And 
these meanings are applicable here. In the case of one man’s 
sin against another, God settles the dispute as arbitrator through 
the proper authorities ; whereas, when a man sins against God, 
no one can’ interpose as arbitrator. Such a sin cannot be dis- 
posed of by intercession. But Eli’s sons did not listen to this 
admonition, which was designed to reform daring sinners with 
mild words and representations ; “ for,” adds the historian, 
“ Jehovah was resolved to slay them.” The father’s reproof 
made no impression upon them, because they were already 
given up to the judgment of hardening. (On hardening as a 
divine sentence, see the discussions at Ex. iv. 21.)—Ver. 26. 
The youthful Samuel, on the other hand, continued to grow in 
stature, and in favour with God and man (see Lev. ii. 52). 
Vers. 27-36. Announcement of the judgment upon Eli and 
his house-—Ver. 27. Before the Lord interposed in judgment, 
He sent a prophet (a “man of God,” as in Judg. xiii. 6) to the 
aged Eli, to announce as a warning for all ages the judgment 
which was about to fall upon the worthless priests of his house. 
In order to arouse Eli’s own conscience, he had pointed out to 
him, on the one hand, the grace manifested in the choice of 
his father’s house, i.e. the house of Aaron, to keep His sanc- 
tuary (vers. 27 and 28), and, on the other hand, the desecra- 
tion of the sanctuary by the wickedness of his sons (ver. 29). 
Then follows the sentence: The choice of the family of Aaron 
still stood fast, but the deepest disgrace would come upon the 
despisers of the Lord (ver. 30): the strength of his house 
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would be broken; all the members of his house were to die 
early deaths. They were not, however, to be removed entirely 
from service at the altar, but to their sorrow were to survive 
the fall of the sanctuary (vers. 31-34). But the Lord would 
raise up a faithful priest, and cause him to walk before His 
anointed, and from him all that were left of the house of Eli 
would be obliged to beg their bread (vers. 35, 36). To arrive 
at the true interpretation of this announcement of punishment, 
we must picture to ourselves the historical circumstances that 
come into consideration here. Eli the high priest was a de- 
scendant of Ithamar, the younger son of Aaron, as we may see 
from the fact that his great-grandson Ahimelech was “ of the 
sons of Ithamar” (1 Chron. xxiv. 3). In perfect agreement 
with this, Josephus (Ant. v. 11, 5) relates, that after the high 
priest Ozi of the family of Eleazar, Eli of the family of 
Ithamar received the high-priesthood. The circumstances 
which led to the transfer of this honour from the line of 
Eleazar to that of Ithamar are unknown. We cannot imagine 
it to have been occasioned by an extinction of the line of 
Eleazar, for the simple reason that, in the time of David, Zadok 
the descendant of Eleazar is spoken of as high priest along 
with Abiathar and Ahimelech, the descendants of Eli (2 Sam. 
vill. 17, xx. 25). After the deposition of Abiathar he was 
reinstated by Solomon as sole high priest (1 Kings ii. 27), and 
the dignity was transmitted to his descendants. This fact also 
overthrows the conjecture of Clericus, that the transfer of the 
high-priesthood to Eli took place by the command of God on 
account of the grievous sins of the high priests of the line of 
Eleazar; for in that case Zadok would not have received this 
office again in connection with Abiathar. We have, no doubt, 
to search for the true reason in the circumstances of the times 
of the later judges, namely in the fact that at the death of the 
last high priest of the family of Eleazar before the time of Eli, 
the remaining son was not equal to the occasion, either because 
he was still an infant, or at any rate because he was too young 
and inexperienced, so that he could not enter upon the office, 
and Eli, who was probably related by marriage to the high 
priest’s family, and was no doubt a vigorous man, was com- 
pelled to take the oversight of the congregation; and, together 
with the supreme administration of the affairs of the nation as 
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judge, received the post of high priest as well, and filled it till 
the time of his death, simply because in those troublous times 
there was not one of the descendants of Eleazar who was able 
to fill the supreme office of judge, which was combined with 
that of high priest. For we cannot possibly think of an unjust 
usurpation of the office of high priest on the part of Eli, since 
the very judgment denounced against him and his house pre- 
supposes that he had entered upon the office in a just and 
upright way, and that the wickedness of his sons was all that 
was brought against him. For a considerable time after the 
death of Eli the high-priesthood lost almost all its significance. 
All Israel turned to Samuel, whom the Lord established as His 
prophet by means of revelations, and whom He also chose as 
the deliverer of His people. The tabernacle at Shiloh, which 
ceased to be the scene of the gracious presence of God after 
the loss of the ark, was probably presided over first of all after 
Eli’s death by his grandson Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, as his 
successor in the high-priesthood. He was followed in the time 
of Saul by his son Ahijah or Ahimelech, who gave David the 
shew-bread to eat at Nob, to which the tabernacle had been 
removed in the meantime, and was put to death by Saul in 
consequence, along with all the priests who were found there. 
His son Abiathar, however, escaped the massacre, and fled to 
David (ch. xxii. 9-20, xxiii. 6). In the reign of David he is 
mentioned as high priest along with Zadok; but he was after- 
wards deposed by Solomon (2 Sam. xv. 24, xvii. 15, xix. 12, 
xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 27). 

Different interpretations have been given of these verses. 
The majority of commentators understand them as signifying 
that the loss of the high-priesthood is here foretold to Eli, and 
also the institution of Zadok in the office. But such a view is 
too contracted, and does not exhaust the meaning of the words. 
The very introduction to the prophet’s words points to some- 
thing greater than this: “ Thus saith the Lord, Did I reveal 
myself to thy father’s house, when they were in Egypt at the 
house of Pharaoh?” The 1 interrogative is not used for N20 
(nonne), but is emphatic, as in Jer. xxxi. 20. The question is 
an appeal to Elis conscience, which he cannot deny, but is 
obliged to confirm. By Elis father’s house we are not to 
understand Ithamar and his family, but Aaron, from whom Eli 
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was descended through Ithamar. God revealed himself to the 
tribe-father of Eli by appointing Aaron to be the spokesman of 
Moses before Pharaoh (Ex. iv. 14 sqq. and 27), and still more 
by calling Aaron to the priesthood, for which the way was 
prepared by the fact that, from the very beginning, God made 
use of Aaron, in company with Moses, to carry out His purpose 
of delivering Israel out of Egypt, and entrusted Moses and 
Aaron with the arrangements for the celebration of the passover 
(Ex. xii. 1, 43). This occurred when they, the fathers of Eli, 
Aaron and his sons, were still in Egypt at the house of Pharaoh, 
ae. still under Pharaoh’s rule-—Ver. 28. “ And did I choose 
him out of all the tribes for a priest to myself.” The interro- 
gative particle is not to be repeated before iN2, but the 
construction becomes affirmative with the inf. abs. instead of 
the perfect. “ Him” refers back to “thy father” in ver. 27, 
and signifies Aaron. The expression “for a priest” is still 
further defined by the clauses which follow: ‘D by ninyd, © t6 
ascend upon mine altar,’ i.e. to approach my altar of burnt- 
offering and perform the sacrificial worship ; “to kindle incense,” 
i.e. to perform the service in the holy place, the principal 
feature in which was the daily kindling of the incense, which is 
mentioned instar omnium; “to wear the ephod before me,” te. 
to perform the service in the holy of holies, which the high 
priest could only enter when wearing the ephod to represent 
Israel before the Lord (Ex. xxviii. 12). “ And have given to 
thy father’s house all the firings of the children of Israel” (see at 
Lev. i. 9). These words are to be understood, according to 
Deut. xviii. 1, as signifying that the Lord had given to the 
house of Aaron, i.e. to the priesthood, the sacrifices of Jehovah 
to eat in the place of any inheritance in the land, according to 
the portions appointed in the sacrificial law in Lev. vi. vii., and 
Num. xviiii—Ver. 29. With such distinction conferred upon 
the priesthood, and such careful provision made for it, the 
conduct of the priests under Eli was an inexcusable crime. 
“ Why do ye tread with your feet my slain-offerings and meat- 
offerings, which I have commanded in the dwelling-place ?” 
Slain-offering and meat-offering are general expressions em- 
bracing all the altar-sacrifices. [iY is an accusative (“in the 
dwelling’), like M3, in the house. “ The dwelling” is the taber- 
nacle. This reproof applied to the priests generally, including 
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Eli, who had not vigorously resisted these abuses. The words 
which follow, “and thow honourest thy sons more than me,” 
relate to Eli himself, and any other high priest who like Eh 
should tolerate the abuses of the priests. “ To fatten yourselves 
with the first of every sacrificial gift of Israel, of my people.” 
ray serves as a periphrasis for the genitive, and is chosen for 
the purpose of giving greater prominence to the idea of ‘Oy 
(my people). Ms, the first of every sacrificial gift (minchah, 
as in ver. 17), which Israel offered as the nation of Jehovah, 
ought to have been given up to its God in the altar-fire because 
it was the best; whereas, according to vers. 15, 16, the sons of 
Eli took away the best for themselves.—Ver. 30. For this 
reason, the saying of the Lord, “ Thy house (i.e. the family of 
Eli) and thy father’s house (Elis relations in the other lines, ze. 
the whole priesthood) shall walk before me for ever” (Num. 
xxv. 13), should henceforth run thus: “ This be far from me ; 
but them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise me 
shall be despised.” The first declaration of the Lord is not to 
be referred to Eli particularly, as it is by C. a Lapide and 
others, and understood as signifying that the high-priesthood 
was thereby transferred from the family of Eleazar to that of 
Ithamar, and promised to Eli for his descendants for all time. 
This is decidedly at variance with the fact, that although 
“walking before the Lord” is not a general expression denoting 
a pious walk with God, as in Gen. xvii. 1, but refers to the 
service of the priests at the sanctuary as walking before the 
face of God, yet it cannot possibly be specially and exclusively 
restricted to the right of entering the most holy place, which 
was the prerogative of the high priest alone. These words of 
the Lord, therefore, applied to the whole priesthood, or the 
whole house of Aaron, to which the priesthood had been pro- 
mised, “ for a perpetual statute” (Ex. xxix. 9). This promise 
was afterwards renewed to Phinehas especially, on account of 
the zeal which he displayed for the honour of Jehovah in 
connection with the idolatry of the people at Shittim (Num. 
xxv. 13). But even this renewed promise only secured to him 
an eternal priesthood as a covenant of peace with the Lord, and 
not specially the high-priesthood, although that was included 
as the culminating point of the priesthood. Consequently it 
was not abrogated by the temporary transfer of the high-priest- 
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hood from the descendants of Phinehas to the priestly line of 
Ithamar, because even then they still retained the priesthood. 
By the expression “be tt far from me,” sc. to permit this to 
take place, God does not revoke His previous promise, but 
simply denounces a false trust therein as irreconcilable with 
His holiness. That promise would only be fulfilled so far as 
the priests themselves honoured the Lord in their office, whilst 
despisers of God, who dishonoured Him by sin and presump- 
tuous wickedness, would be themselves despised. 

This contempt would speedily come upon the house of Eli. 
—Ver. 31. “ Behold, days come,’—a formula with which pro- 
phets were accustomed to announce future events (see 2 Kings 
xx 173 Isa. xxxix. 63/Amos ive 2 syle ix eis); Jere vit. 
32, etc.),—“ then will I cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father’s house, that there shall be no old man in thine house.” To 
cut off the arm means to destroy the strength either of a man 
or of a family (see Job xxii. 9; Ps. xxxvil. 17). The strength 
of a family, however, consists in the vital energy of its mem- 
bers, and shows itself in the fact that they reach a good old 
age, and do not pine away early and die. This strength was to 
vanish in Eli’s house; no one would ever again preserve his 
life to old age.—Ver. 32. “ And thou wilt see oppression of the 
dwelling in all that He has shown of good to Israel.’ The 
meaning of these words, which have been explained in very 
different ways, appears to be the following: In all the benefits 
which the Lord would confer upon His people, Eli would see 
only distress for the dwelling of God, inasmuch as the taber- 
nacle would fall more and more into decay. In the person of 
Eli, the high priest at that time, the high priest generally is 
addressed as the custodian of the sanctuary; so that what is 
said is not to be limited to him personally, but applies to all the 
high priests of his house. {v2 is not Eli’s dwelling-place, but 
the dwelling-place of God, 2.e. the tabernacle, as in ver. 29, and 
is a genitive dependent upon 7¥. 2°", in the sense of benefit- 
ing a person, doing him good, is construed with the accusative 
of the person, as in Deut. xxviii. 63, vili. 16, xxx. 5. The 
subject to the verb 20", is Jehovah, and is not expressly men- 
tioned, simply because it is so clearly implied in the words 
themselves. This threat began to be fulfilled even in Eli’s own 
days. The distress or tribulation for the tabernacle began with 
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the capture of the ark by the Philistines (ch. iv. 11), and 
continued during the time that the Lord was sending help and 
deliverance to His people through the medium of Samuel, in 
their spiritual and physical oppression. The ark of the cove- 
nant—the heart of the sanctuary—was not restored to the 
- tabernacle in the time of Samuel; and the tabernacle itself 
was removed from Shiloh to Nob, probably in the time of war ; 
and when Saul had had all the priests put to death (ch. xxi. 
2, xxii, 11 sqq.), it was removed to Gibeon, which necessarily 
caused it to fall more and more into neglect. Among the 
different explanations, the rendering given by Aquila («ai 
emiBréper (2 ériBrErns) avtiGprov Katoikntnpiov) has met 
with the greatest approval, and has been followed by Jerome 
(et videbis emulum tuum), Luther, and many others, including 
De Wette. According to this rendering, the words are either 
supposed to refer to the attitude of Samuel towards Eli, or to 
the deposition of Abiathar, and the institution of Zadok by 
Solomon in his place (1 Kings ii. 27). But %¥ does not mean 
the antagonist or rival, but simply the oppressor or enemy ; and 
Samuel was not an enemy of Eli any more than Zadok was of 
Abiathar. Moreover, if this be adopted as the rendering of "¥, 
it is impossible to find any suitable meaning for the following 
clause. In the second half of the verse the threat of ver. 31 is 
repeated with still greater emphasis. DpN-P3) all the time, z.e. 
so long as thine house shall exist.—Ver. 33. “ And I will not 
cut off every one to thee from mine. altar, that thine eyes may 
languish, and thy soul consume away; and all the increase of 
thine house shall die as men.” The two leading clauses of this 
verse correspond to the two principal thoughts of the previous 
verse, which are hereby more precisely defined and explained. 
Kili was to see the distress of the sanctuary; for to him, ze. of 
his family, there would always be some one serving at the altar 
of God, that he might look upon the decay with his eyes, and 
pine away with grief in consequence. US signifies every one, 
or any one, and is not to be restricted, as Thenius supposes, to 
Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the brother of Ichabod; for it 
cannot be shown from ch. xiv. 3 and xxii. 20, that he was the 
only one that was left of the house of Eli. And secondly, 
there was to be no old man, no one advanced in life, in his 
house ; but all the increase of the house was to die in the full 
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bloom of manhood. O38, in contrast with {?t, is used to denote 
men in the prime of life. 

Ver. 34. “ And let this be the sign to thee, what shall happen 
to (come upon) thy two sons, Hophni and Phinehas ; in one day 
they shall both die.” For the fulfiiment of this, see ch. iv. 11. 
This occurrence, which Eli lived to see, but did not long survive 
(ch. iv. 17 sqq.), was to be the sign to him that the predicted 
punishment would be carried out in its fullest extent.—Ver. 35. 
But the priesthood itself was not to fall with the fall of Eli’s 
house and priesthood; on the contrary, the Lord would raise 
up for himself a tried priest, who would act according to His 
heart. “ And I will build for him a lasting house, and he will 
walk before mine anointed for ever.’—Ver. 36. Whoever, on 
the other hand, should still remain of Eli’s house, would come 
“ bowing before him (to get) a silver penny and a slice of bread,” 
and would say, “ Put me, I pray, in one of the priests’ offices, that 
I may get a piece of bread to eat.” M38, that which is collected, 
signifies some small coin, of which a eolleetin was made by 
begging single coins. Commentators are divided in their 
opinions as to the historical allusions contained in this pro- 
phecy. By the “tried priest,” Ephraem Syrus understood both 
the prophet Samuel and the priest Zadok. “As for the facts 
themselves,” he says, “it is evident that, when Eli died, Samuel 
succeeded him in the government, and that Zadok received the 
high-priesthood when it was taken from his family.” Since 
his time, most of the commentators, including Theodoret and 
the Rabbins, have decided in favour of Zadok. Augustine, 
however, and in modern times Thenius and O. v. Gerlach, 
give the preference to Samuel. ‘The fathers and earlier theo- 
logians also regarded Samuel and Zadok as the type. of Christ, 
and supposed the passage to contain a prediction of the abroga- 
tion of the Aaronic priesthood by Jesus Christ.’ This higher 


1 Theodoret, qu. vii. in 1 Reg. Odxoty 4 rpoppnots xupias wey &pmeorres 
Tp owrnpt Xpiord. nara 0¢ loroplav rp Yadovn, 65 &x tov Haedlup xarcyov ro 
yévos, THY akpykepoov yyy did ToD Doromavos 2deZar0. Augustine says (De civit. 
Dei xvii. 5, 2): “ Although Samuel was not of a different tribe from the 
one which had been appointed by the Lord to serve at the altar, he was not 
of the sons of Aaron, whose descendants had been set apart as priests ; and 
thus the change is shadowed forth, which was afterwards to be introduced 
through Jesus Christ.” And again, § 3: ‘‘ What follows (ver. 35) refers to 
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reference of the words is in any case to be retained; for the 
rabbinical interpretation, by which Grotius, Clericus, and others 
abide,—namely, that the transfer of the high-priesthood from 
the descendants of Eli to Zadok, the descendant of Hleazar, 
is all that is predicted, and that the prophecy was entirely 
fulfilled when Abiathar was deposed by Solomon (1 Kings ii. 
27),—is not in accordance with the words of the text. On the 
other hand, Theodoret and Augustine both clearly saw that 
the words of Jehovah, “I revealed myself to thy father’s house 
in Egypt,” and, “Thy house shall walk before me for ever,” 
do not apply to Ithamar, but to Aaron. “Which of his fathers,” 
says Augustine, “was in that Egyptian bondage, from which 
they were liberated when he was chosen to the priesthood, ex- 
cepting Aaron? It is with reference to his posterity, therefore, 
that it is here affirmed that they would not be priests for ever ; 
and this we see already fulfilled.” The only thing that appears 
untenable is the manner in which the fathers combine this 
historical reference to Eli and Samuel, or Zadok, with the 
Messianic interpretation, viz. either by referring vers. 31-34 to 
Eli and his house, and then regarding the sentence pronounced 
upon Eli as simply a type of the Messianic fulfilment, or by 
admitting the Messianic allusion simply as an allegory. The 
true interpretation may be obtained from a correct insight into 
the relation in which the prophecy itself stands to its fulfilment. 
Just as, in the person of Eli and his sons, the threat announces 
deep degradation and even destruction to all the priests of the 
house of Aaron who should walk in the footsteps of the sons of 
Eh, and the death of the two sons of Eli in one day was to be 
merely a sign that the threatened punishment would be com- 
pletely fulfilled upon the ungodly priests ; so, on the other hand, 
the promise of the raising up of the tried priest, for whom God 
would build a lasting house, also refers to all the priests whom 


that priest, whose figure was borne by Samuel when succeeding to Eli.” 
So again in the Berleburger Bible, to the words, ‘‘I will raise me up a 
faithful priest,” this note is added: ‘‘ Zadok, of the family of Phinehas 
and Eleazar, whom king Solomon, as the anointed of God, appointed high 
priest by his ordinance, setting aside the house of Eli (1 Kings ii. 35; 1 
Chron. xxix. 22). At the same time, just as in the person of Solomon the 
Spirit of prophecy pointed to the true Solomon and Anointed One, so in 
this priest did He also point to Jesus Christ the great High Priest.” 


lod 
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the Lord would raise up as faithful servants of His altar, and 
only receives its complete and final fulfilment in Christ, the 
true and eternal High Priest. But if we endeavour to determine 
more precisely from the history itself, which of the Old Testa- 
ment priests are included, we must not exclude either Samuel 
or Zadok, but must certainly affirm that the prophecy was par- 
tially fulfilled in both. Samuel, as the prophet of the Lord, 
was placed at the head of the nation after the death of Eli; so 
that he not only stepped into Eli’s place as judge, but stood 
forth as priest before the Lord and the nation, and “had the 
important and sacred duty to perform of going before the 
anointed, the king, whom Israel was to receive through him; 
whereas for a long time the Aaronic priesthood fell into such 
contempt, that, during the general decline of the worship of 
God, it was obliged to go begging for honour and support, 
and became dependent upon the new order of things that was 
introduced by Samuel” (O. vy. Gerlach). Moreover, Samuel 
acquired a strong house in the numerous posterity that was 
given to him by God. The grandson of Samuel was Heman, 
“the king’s seer in the words of God,” who was placed by 
David over the choir at the house of God, and had fourteen 
sons and three daughters (1 Chron. vi. 33, xxv. 4, 5). But 
the very fact that these descendants of Samuel did not follow 
their father in the priesthood, shows very clearly that a lasting 
house was not built to Samuel as a tried priest through them, 
and therefore that we have to seek for the further historical 
fulfilment of this promise in the priesthood of Zadok. As the 
word of the Lord concerning the house of Eli, even if it did 
not find its only fulfilment in the deposition of Abiathar (1 
Kings ii. 27), was at any rate partially fulfilled in that deposi- 
tion; so the promise concerning the tried priest to be raised 
up received a new fulfilment in the fact that Zadok thereby 
became the sole high priest, and transmitted the office to his 
descendants, though this was neither its last nor its highest ful- 
filment. This final fulfilment is hinted at in the vision of the 
new temple, as seen by the prophet Ezekiel, in connection with 
which the sons of Zadok are named as the priests, who, because 
they had not fallen away with the children of Israel, were to 
draw near to the Lord, and perform His service in the new 
organization of the kingdom of God as set forth in that vision 
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(Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11). This fulfilment is 
effected in connection with Christ and His kingdom. Conse- 
quently, the anointed of the Lord, before whom the tried priest 
would walk for ever, is not Solomon, but rather David, and the 
Son of David, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 


SAMUEL CALLED TO BE A PROPHET.—CHAP., III. 


Vers. 1-9. At the time when Samuel served the Lord 
before Eli, both as a boy and as a young man (ch. ii. 11, 21, 
26), the word of the Lord had become dear, 7.e. rare, in Israel, 
and “ prophecy was not spread.” 183, from 778, to spread out 
strongly, to break through copiously (cf. Prov. iii. 10). The 
“word of the Lord” is the word of God announced by pro- 
phets: the “vision,” “visto prophetica.” It is true that Jeho- 
vah had promised His people, that He would send prophets, 
who should make known His will and purpose at all times 
(Deut. xviii. 15 sqq.; cf. Num. xxiii. 23); but as a revelation 
from God presupposed susceptibility on the part of men, the 
unbelief and disobedience of the people might restrain the ful- 
filment of this and all similar promises, and God might even 
withdraw His word to punish the idolatrous nation. Such a 
time as this, when revelations from God were universally rare, 
had now arisen under Eli, in whose days, as the conduct of his 
sons sufficiently proves, the priesthood had fallen into very deep 
corruption.—Vers. 2-4. The word of the Lord was then issued 
for the first time to Samuel. Vers. 2-4 form one period. The 
clause, “it came to pass at that time” (ver. 2a), is continued in 
ver. 4a, “that the Lord called,” etc. The intervening clauses 
from voy to DDN fs are circumstantial clauses, intended to 
throw light upon the situation. The clause, “ Eli was laid 
down in his place,” etc., may be connected logically with “at that 
time” by the insertion of “when” (as in the English version: 
Tr.). The dimness of Elis eyes is mentioned, to explain 
Samuel’s behaviour, as afterwards described. Under these 
circumstances, for example, when Samuel heard his own name 
called out in sleep, he might easily suppose that Eli was calling 
him to render some assistance. The “lamp of God” is the 
light of the candlestick in the tabernacle, the seven lamps of 
which were put up and lighted every evening, and burned 
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through the night till all the oil was consumed (see Ex. xxx. 8, 
Lev. xxiv. 2, 2 Chron. xiii. 11, and the explanation given at 
Ex. xxvii. 21). The statement that this light was not yet 
extinguished, is equivalent to “before the morning dawn.” 
* And Samuel was lying (sleeping) in the temple of Jehovah, 
where the ark of God was.” 2") does not mean the holy place, 
as distinguished from the “most holy,” as in 1 Kings vi. 5, 
vii. 50,1 but the whole tabernacle, the tent with its court, as 
the palace of the God-king, as in ch. i. 9, Ps. xi. 4. Samuel 
neither slept in the holy place by the side of the candlestick 
and table of shew-bread, nor in the most holy place in front of 
the ark of the covenant, but in the court, where cells were 
built for the priests and Levites to live in when serving at the 
sanctuary (see at ver. 15). The ark of God, t.e. the ark of the 
covenant, is mentioned as the throne of the divine presence, 
from which the call to Samuel proceeded.—Vers. 5-9. As 
soon as Samuel heard his name called out, he hastened to Eli 
to receive his commands. But Eli bade him lie down again, 
as he had not called him. At first, no doubt, he thought the 
call which Samuel had heard was nothing more than a false 
impression of the youth, who had been fast asleep. But the 
same thing was repeated a second and a third time; for, as the 
historian explains in ver. 6, “ Samuel had not yet known Jeho- 
vah, and (for) the word of Jehovah was not yet revealed to him.” 
(The perfect ¥7* after 090, though very rare, is fully supported 
by Ps. xc. 2 and Prov. viii. 25, and therefore is not to be 
altered into ¥1,as Dietrich and Béttcher propose.) He there- 
fore imagined again that Eli had called him. But when he 
came to Eli after the third call, Eli perceived that the Lord 
was calling, and directed Samuel, if the call were repeated, to 
answer, “ Speak, Lord; for Thy servant heareth.” 

Vers. 10-18. When Samuel had lain down again, “ Jeho- 
vah came and stood,’ sc. before Samuel. These words show 
that the revelation of God was an objectively real affair, and 
not a mere dream of Samuel’s. ‘ And he called to him as at 


1 The Masoretes have taken bon in this sense, and therefore have 
placed the Athnach under 33%, to separate 33 bret from ‘% Souna, and 
thus to guard against the conclusion, which might be drawn from this view 
of 23%, that Sonu! slept in the holy place. 
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other times” (see Num. xxiv. 1; Judg. xvi. 20, etc.). When 
Samuel replied in accordance with Eli’s instructions, the Lord 
announced to him that He would carry out the judgment that 
had been threatened against the house of Eli (vers. 11-14). 
“ Behold, I do a thing in Israel, at which both the ears of every 
one that heareth it shall tingle,’ sc. with horror (see 2 Kings 
xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3; Hab. i. 5)—Ver. 12. “ On that day Iwill 
perform against Eli all that I have spoken concerning his house 
(see ch. ii. 80 sqq.), beginning and Jinishing it,” te. completely. 
127 INN DPT, to set up the word spoken, 7 i.e. to carry it out, or 
accomplish it. th ver. 13 this word is communicated to Samuel 
so far as its essential contents are concerned. God would judge 
“the house of Eli for ever because of the iniquity, that he knew 
his sons were preparing a curse for themselves and did not pre- 
vent them.” To judge on account of a crime, is the same as to 
punish it. poy, i.e. without the punishment being ever 
stopped or removed. Df Droop, cursing themselves, 7.e. bring- 
ing a curse upon themselves. “ ih honor I have sworn to the 
house of Eli, that the iniquity of the house of Eli shall not (B88, 
a particle used in an oath, equivalent to assuredly not) be expi- 
ated by slain-offerings and meat-offerings (through any kind of 
sacrifice) for ever.’ The oath makes the sentence irrevocable. 
(On the facts themselves, see the commentary on ch. ii. 27-36.) 
—Ver. 15. Samuel then slept till the morning; and when he 
opened the doors of the house of Jehovah, he was afraid to tell 
Eli of the revelation which he had received. Opening the 
doors of the house of God appears to have been part of 
Samuel’s duty. We have not to think of doors opening into 
the holy place, however, but of doors leading into the court. 
Originally, when the tabernacle was simply a tent, travelling 
with the people from place to place, it had only curtains at the 
entrance to the holy place and court. But when Israel had 
become possessed of fixed houses in the land of Canaan, and 
the dwelling-place of God was permanently erected at Shiloh, 
instead of the tents that were pitched for the priests and 
Levites, who encamped round about during the journey through 
the desert, there were erected fixed Heed which were built 
against or inside the court, and not only served as dwelling- 
places for the priests and Levites who were officiating, but 
were also used for the reception and custody of the ane that 
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were brought as offerings to the sanctuary. These buildings 
in all probability supplanted entirely the original tent-like 
enclosure around the court; so that instead of the curtains at 
the entrance, there were folding doors, which were shut in the 
evening and opened again in the morning. It is true that 
nothing is said about the erection of these buildings in our 
historical books, but the fact itself is not to be denied on that 
account. In the case of Solomon’s temple, notwithstanding the 
elaborate description that has been given of it, there is nothing 
said. about the arrangement or erection cf the buildings in 
the court; and yet here and there, principally in Jeremiah, 
the existence of such buildings is evidently assumed. 80, 
visio, a sight or vision. ‘This expression is applied to the word 
of God which came to Samuel, because it was revealed to him 
through the medium of an inward sight or intuition.—Vers. 
16-18. When Samuel was called by Eli and asked concerning 
the divine revelation that he had received, he told him all the 
words, without concealing anything; whereupon Eli bowed in 
quiet resignation to the purpose of God: “ J¢ is the Lord; let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.” Samuel’s communication, 
however, simply confirmed to the aged Eli what God had 
already made known to him through a prophet. But his reply 
proves that, with all his weakness and criminal indulgence 
towards his wicked sons, Eli was thoroughly devoted to the 
Lord in his heart. And Samuel, on the other hand, through 
his unreserved and candid communication of the terribly solemn 
word of God with regard to the man, whom he certainly vene- 
rated with filial affection, not only as high priest, but also as 
his own parental guardian, proved himself to be a man possess- 
ing the courage and the power to proclaim the word of the 
Lord without fear to the people of Israel. 

Vers. 19-21. Thus Samuel grew, and Jehovah was with 
him, and let none of his words fall to the ground, ze. left no 
word unfulfilled which He spoke through Samuel. (On Span, 
see Josh. xxi. 45, xxiii. 14, 1 Kings viii. 56.) By this all 
Israel from Dan to Beersheba (see at Judg. xx. 1) perceived 
that Samuel was found trustworthy, or approved (see Num 
xli. 7) as a prophet of Jehovah. And the Lord continued to 
appear at Shiloh ; for He revealed himself there to Samuel “ an 
the word of Jehovah,” i.e. through a prophetic announcement of 
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His word. These three verses form the transition from the 
call of Samuel to the following account of his prophetic labours 
in Israel. At the close of ver. 21, the LXX. have appended 
a general remark concerning Eli and his sons, which, regarded 
as a deduction from the context, answers no doubt to the para- 
phrastic treatment of our book in that version, but in a critical 
aspect is utterly worthless. 


WAR WITH THE PHILISTINES. LOSS OF THE ARK. DEATH 
OF ELI AND HIS SONS.—CHAP. IV. 


At Samuel’s word, the Israelites attacked the Philistines, 
and were beaten an 1,2). They then fetched the ark of 
the covenant into the camp according to the advice of the 
elders, that they might thereby make sure of the help of the 
almighty covenant God; but in the engagement which fol- 
lowed they suffered a still greater defeat, in which Eli’s sons 
fell and the ark was taken by the Philistines (vers. 3-11). The 
aged Eli, terrified at such a loss, fell from his seat and broke 
his neck (vers. 12-18); and his daughter-in-law was taken in 
labour, and died after giving birth to a son (vers. 19-22). 
With these occurrences the judgment began to burst upon the 
house of Eli. But the disastrous result of the war was also to 
be a source of deep humiliation to all the Israelites. Not only 
were the people to learn that the Lord had departed from them, 
but Samuel also was to make the discovery that the deliverance 
of Israel from the oppression and dominion of its foes was 
absolutely impossible without its inward conversion to its God. 

Vers. 1, 2. The two clauses, “ The word of Samuel came to 
all Israel,” and “ Israel went out,” etc., are to be logically con- 
nected together in the following sense: “At the word or instiga- 
tion of Samuel, Israel went out against the Philistines to battle.” 
The Philistines were ruling over Israel at that time. This is 
evident, apart from our previous remarks concerning the con- 
nection between the commencement of this book and the close 
of the book of Judges (see vol. iv. pp. 280 sqq.), from the 
simple fact that the land of Israel was the scene of the war, 
and that nothing is said about an invasion on the part of the 
Philistines. The Israelites encamped at Ebenezer, and the 
Philistines were encamped at Aphek. The name Ebenezer 
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(“the stone of help”) was not given to the place so designated 
till a later period, when Samuel set up a memorial stone there 
to commemorate a victory that was gained over the Philistines 
upon the same chosen battle-field after the lapse of twenty 
years (ch. vii. 12). According to this passage, the stone was 
set up between Mizpeh and Shen. The former was not. the 
Mizpeh in the lowlands of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), but the Mizpeh 
of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26), z.e., according to Robinson, the 
present Neby Samwil, two hours.to aie north-west of Jerusalem, 
and half an hour to the south of Gibeon (see at Josh. xviii. 26). 
The situation of Aphek has not been discovered. It cannot 
have been far from Mizpeh and Ebenezer, however, and was 
probably the same place as the Cama capital mentioned 
in Josh. xii, 18, and is certainly different from the Aphekah 
upon the nein of Judah (Josh. xv. 53); for this was on 
the south or south-west of Jerusalem, since, according to the 
book of Joshua, it belonged to the towns that were situated in 
the district of Gibeon.—Ver. 2. When the battle was fought, 
the Israelites were defeated by the Philistines, and in battle- 
array four thousand men were smitten upon the field. JY, sc. 
nonen, as in Judg. xx. 20, 22, etc. 27923, in battle-array, i 1.€. 
upon te field BE battle, not in flight. “ ie the field,” 2. the 
open field where the battle was fought. 

Vers. 3-11. On the return of the people to the camp, the 
elders held a council of war as to the cause of the defeat they 
had suffered. “ Why hath Jehovah smitten us to-day before the 
Philistines?” As they had entered upon the war by the word 
and advice of Samuel, they were convinced that Jehovah had 
smitten them. The question presupposes at the same time that 
the Israelites felt strong enough to enter upon the war with 
their enemies, and that the reason for their defeat could only 
be that the Lord, their covenant God, had withdrawn His help. 
This was no doubt a correct conclusion; but the means which 
they adopted to secure the help of their God in continuing the 
war were altogether wrong. Instead of feeling remorse and 
seeking the help of the Lord their God by a sincere repentance 
and confession of their apostasy from Him, they resolved to 
fetch the ark of the covenant out of the tabernacle at Shiloh 
into the camp, with the delusive idea that God had so insepar- 
ably bound up His gracious presence in the midst of His people 
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with this holy ark, which He had selected as the throne of His 
gracious appearance, that He would of necessity come with it 
into the camp and smite the foe. In ver. 4, the ark is called “ the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah of hosts, who ts enthroned above 
the cherubim,” partly to show the reason why the people had the 
ark fetched, and partly to indicate the hope which they founded 
upon the presence of this sacred object. (See the commentary 
on Ex. xxv. 20-22.) The remark introduced here, “ and the 
two sons of Eli were there with the ark of the covenant of God,” 
is not merely intended to show who the guardians of the ark 
were, viz. priests who had hitherto disgraced the sanctuary, but 
also to point forward at the very outset to the result of the 
measures adopted.—Ver. 5. On the arrival of the ark in the 
camp, the people raised so great a shout of joy that the earth 
rang again. This was probably the first time since the settle- 
ment of Israel in Canaan, that the ark had been brought into 
the camp, and therefore the people no doubt anticipated from 
its presence a renewal of the marvellous victories gained by 
Israel under Moses and Joshua, and for that reason raised such 
a shout when it arrived.—Vers. 6-8. When the Philistines 
heard the noise, and learned on inquiry that the ark of Jehovah 
had come into the camp, they were thrown into alarm, for 
“they thought (lit. said), God (Elohim) is come into the camp, 
and said, “ Woe unto us! For such a thing has not happened 
yesterday and the day before (i.e. never till now). Woe to us! 
Who will deliver us from the hand of these mighty gods? These 
are the very gods that smote Egypt with all kinds of plaques in the 
wilderness.” The Philistines spoke of the God of Israel in the 
plural, OND DONT, as heathen who only knew of gods, and 
not of one Almighty God. Just as all the heathen feared the 
might of the gods of other nations in a certain degree, so the 
Philistines also were alarmed at the might of the God of the 
Israelites, and that all the more because the report of His deeds 
in the olden time had reached their ears (see Ex. xv. 14, 15). 
The expression “in the wilderness” does not compel us to refer 
the words “smote with all the plagues” exclusively to the de- 
struction of Pharaoh and his army in the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 23 
sqq.). “Al the plagues” include the rest of the plagues which 
God inflicted upon Egypt, without there being any necessity 
to supply the copula} before 127193, as in the LX-X. and Syriac. 
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By this addition an antithesis is introduced into the words, 
which, if it really were intended, would require to be indicated 
by a previous }82 or DYIN2, Recordin to the notions of the 
Philistines, all the wonders of God for thé deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt took place in the desert, because even when Israel 
was in Goshen they dwelt on the border of the desert, and 
were conducted thence to Canaan.—Ver. 9. But instead of 
despairing, they encouraged one another, saying, “ Show your- 
selves strong, and be men, O Philistines, that we may not be 
obliged to serve the Hebrews, as they have served you; be men, 
and fight !”—Vers. 10, 11. Stimulated in this way, they fought 
and smote Israel, so that every one fled home (“to his tent,” 
see at Josh. xxii. 8), and 30,000 men of Israel fell. The ark 
also was taken, and the two sons of Eli died, ¢.e. were slain 
when the ark was taken,—a practical proof to the degenerate 
nation, that Jehovah, who was enthroned above the cherubim, 
had ay ed from them, i.e. had withdrawn His eos pre- 
sence.! 

Vers. 12-22. The tidings of this calamity were ts by 
a Benjaminite, who came as a messenger of evil cdmes with 
his clothes rent, and earth upon his head—a sign of the deepest 
mourning (see Josh. vii. 6)—to Shiloh, where the aged Eli was 
sitting upon a seat by the side (7' is a copyist’s error for 7°) of 
the way watching ; for his heart trembled for the ark of God, 
which had been fakes from the sanctuary into the camp wet 
out the command of God. At these tidings the whole city cried 
out with terror, so that Eli heard the sound of the cry, and 
asked the reason of this loud noise (or tumult), whilst the mes- 
senger was hurrying towards him with the news.—Ver. 15. 
Eli was ninety-eight years old, and “ his eyes stood,” t.e. were 


1 “Tt is just the same now, when we take merely a historical Christ 
outside us for our Redeemer. He must prove His help chiefly internally by 
His Holy Spirit, to redeem us out of the hand of the Philistines; though 
externally He must not be thrown into the shade, as accomplishing our 
justification. If we had not Christ, we could never stand. For there is 
no help in heaven and on earth beside Him. But if we have Him in no 
other way than merely without us and under us, if we only preach about 
Him, teach, hear, read, talk, discuss, and dispute about Him, take His 
name into our mouth, but will not let Him work and show His power in 
us, He will no more help us than the ark helped the Israelites.” —Serle- 
burger Bible. 
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stiff, so that he could no more see (vid. 1 Kings xiv. 4). This 
is a description of the so-called black cataract (amaurosis), 
which generally occurs at a very great age from paralysis of the 
optic nerves.— Vers. 16 sqq. When the messenger informed him 
of the defeat of the Israelites, the death of his sons, and the 
capture of the ark, at the last news Eli fell back from his seat 
by the side of the gate, and broke his neck, and died. The loss 
of the ark was to him the most dreadful of all—more dreadful 
than the death of his two sons. Eli had judged Israel forty 
years. The reading twenty in the Septuagint does not deserve 
the slightest notice, if only because it is perfectly incredible 
that Eli should have been appointed judge of the nation in 
his seventy-eighth year—Vers. 19-22. The judgment which 
fell upon Eli through this stroke extended still further. His 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Phinehas, was with child (near) to 
be. delivered. ripe, contracted from nied (from 72) : see Ges. 
§ 69, 3, note 1; Ewald, § 238, c). When she heard the 
tidings of the capture (NP2T ON, “ with regard to the being taken 
away”) of the ark of God, and the death of her father-in-law 
and husband, she fell upon her knees and was delivered, for 
her pains had fallen upon her (lit. had turned against her), and 
died in consequence. Her death, however, was but a subordi- 
nate matter to the historian. He simply refers to it casually in 
the words, “ and about the time of her death,” for the purpose 
of giving her last words, in which she gave utterance to her 
grief at the loss of the ark, as a matter of greater importance 
in relation to his object. As she lay dying, the women who 
stood round sought to comfort her, by telling her that she had 
brought forth a son; but “ she did not answer, and took no 
notice (12 mv = ab oY, animum advertere; cf. Ps. Ixii. 11), 
but called to the boy (i.e. named him), Ichabod (1\33 *8, no glory), 
saying, The glory of Israel is departed,” referring to the capture 
of the ark of God, and also to her father-in-law and husband. 
She then said again, “ Gone (28, wandered away, carried off) 
as the glory of Israel, for the ark of God is taken.” The repeti- 
tion of these words shows how deeply the wife of the godless 
Phinehas had taken to heart the carrying off of the ark, and 
how in her estimation the glory of Israel had departed with it. 
Israel could not be brought lower. With the surrender of the 
earthly throne of His glory, the Lord appeared to have abolished 
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His covenant of grace with Israel; for the ark, with the tables 
of the law and the capporeth, was the visible pledge of the 
covenant of grace which Jehovah had made with Israel. 


HUMILIATION OF THE PHILISTINES BY MEANS OF THE ARK 
OF THE COVENANT.—-CHAP. V.—VII. 1. 


Whilst the Israelites were mourning over the loss of the 
ark of God, the Philistines were also to derive no pleasure from 
their booty, but rather to learn that the God of Israel, who 
had given up to them His greatest sanctuary to humble His 
own degenerate nation, was the only true God, beside Whom 
there were no other gods. Not only was the principal deity of 
the Philistines thrown down into the dust and dashed to pieces 
by the glory of Jehovah; but the Philistines themselves were 
so smitten, that their princes were compelled to send back the 
ark into the land of Israel, together with a trespass-offering, to 
appease the wrath of God, which pressed so heavily upon them. 


Chap. v. Ture ARK IN THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES.— 
Vers. 1-6. The Philistines carried the ark from Ebenezer, 
where they had captured it, into their capital, Ashdod (Lsdud ; 
see at Josh. xiii. 3), and placed it there in the temple of Dagon, 
by the side of the idol Dagon, evidently as a dedicatory offering 
to this god of theirs, by whose help they imagined that they 
had obtained the victory over both the Israelites and their God. 
With regard to the image of Dagon, compounded of man and 
fish, 7.e. of a human body, with head and hands, and a fish’s 
tail, see, in addition to Judg. xvi. 23, Stark’s Gaza, pp. 248 
sqq., 308 sqq., and Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, pp. 
466-7, where there is a bas-relief from Khorsabad, in which 
“4 fioure is seen swimming in the sea, with the upper part of 
the body resembling a bearded man, wearing the ordinary 
conical tiara of royalty, adorned with elephants’ tusks, and the 
lower part resembling the body of a fish. It has the hand 
lifted up, as if in astonishment or fear, and is surrounded by 
fishes, crabs, and other marine animals” (Stark, p. 308). As 
this bas-relief represents, according to Layard, the war of an 
Assyrian king with the inhabitants of the coast of Syria, most 
probably of Sargon, who had to carry on a long conflict with 
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the Philistian towns, more especially with Ashdod, there can 
hardly be any doubt that we have a representation of the 
Philistian Dagon here. This deity was a personification of 
the generative and vivifying principle of nature, for which the 
fish with its innumerable multiplication was specially adapted, 
and set forth the idea of the giver of all earthly good.—Ver. 3. 
The next morning the Ashdodites found Dagon lying on his 
face upon the ground before the ark of Jehovah, and restored 
him to his place again, evidently supposing that the idol had 
fallen or been thrown down by some accident.—Ver. 4. But 
they were obliged to give up this notion when they found the 
god lying on his face upon the ground again the next morning 
in front of the ark of Jehovah, and in fact broken to pieces, 
so that Dagon’s head and the two hollow hands of his arms lay 
severed upon the threshold, and nothing was left but the trunk 
of the fish (§91). The word Dagon, in this last clause, is used 
in an appellative sense, viz. the fishy part, or fish’s shape, from 
m, a fish. {F521 is no doubt the threshold of the door of the 
recess in which the image was set up. We cannot infer from 
this, however, as Thenius has done, that with the small dimen- 
sions of the recesses in the ancient temples, if the image fell 
forward, the pieces named might easily fall upon the threshold. 
This naturalistic interpretation of the miracle is not only proved 
to be untenable by the word ninj3, since M3 means cut off, 
and not broken off, but is also reese by the improbability, 
not to say immpossibalieys of the thing itself. For if the image of 
Dagon, which was standing by the side of the ark, was thrown 
down towards the ark, so as to lie upon its face in front of it, 
the pieces that were broken off, viz. the head and hands, could 
not have fallen sideways, so as to lie upon the threshold. Even 
the first fall of the image of Dagon was a miracle. From the 
fact that their god Dagon lay upon its face before the ark of 
Jehovah, 7.¢. lay prostrate upon the earth, as though worship- 
ping before the God of Israel, the Philistines were to learn, that 
even their supreme deity had been obliged to fall down before 
the majesty of Jehovah, the God of the Israelites. But as they 
did not discern the meaning of this miraculous sign, the second 
miracle was to show them the annihilation of their idol through 
the God of Israel, in such a way as to preclude every thought 
of accident. The disgrace attending the annihilation of their 
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idol was probably to be heightened by the fact, that the pieces 
of Dagon that were smitten off were lying upon the threshold, 
inasmuch as what lay upon the threshold was easily trodden 
upon by any one who entered the house. This is intimated in 
the custom referred to in ver. 5, that in consequence of this 
occurrence, the priests of Dagon, and all who entered the temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod, down to the time of the historian himself, 
would not step upon the threshold of Dagon, i.e. the threshold 
where Dagon’s head and hands had lain, but stepped over the 
threshold (not “ leaped over,” as many commentators assume 
on the ground of Zeph. i. 5, which has nothing to do with the 
matter), that they might not touch with their feet, and so 
defile, the place where the pieces of their god had Jain.—Ver. 6. 
The visitation of God was not restricted to the demolition of 
the statue of Dagon, but affected the people of Ashdod as well. 
“ The hand.of Jehovah was heavy upon the Ashdodites, and laid 
them waste.” OWN, from 02%, when applied to men, as in Micah 
vi. 13, signifies to make desolate not only by diseases, but also 
by the withdrawal or diminution of the means of subsistence, 
the devastation of the fields, and such like. That the latter is 
included here, is evident from the dedicatory offerings with 
which the Philistines sought to mitigate the wrath of the God 
of the Israelites (ch. vi. 4, 5, 11, 18), although the verse before 
us simply mentions the diseases with which God visited them.' 
“ And He smote them with DrODy, 1.¢. boils :” according to the 
Rabbins, swellings on the anus, marisce (see at Deut. xxviii. 
27). For o‘>y the Masoretes have invariably substituted DMD, 


1 At the close of vers. 3 and 6 the Septuagint contains some compre- 
hensive additions; viz. at the close of ver. 3: Kal eBupuvdn yelp Kupiou 
éml rods Alariovs xal tBuctvilev wirovs, nol tmrcratsy wirove els reg edpac 
avray, thy Aluroy nal re dpia avrgs; and at the end of ver. 4: Kal wéooy 
Ths KOpos avris dueDinoay moves noel eryévero avy yvols Oaverov meyearn ey TH 
xéast, This last clause we also find in the Vulgate, expressed as follows : 
Et eballiverunt ville et agri in medio regionis illius, et nati sunt mures, et 
facta est confusio mortis magnz in civitate. Ewald’s decision with regard 
to these clauses (Gesch. ii. p. 541) is, that they are not wanted at ch. v. 
3, 6, but that they are all,the more necessary at ch. vi. 1; whereas at ch. 
v. 8, 6, they would rather injure the sense. Thenius admits that the clause 
appended to ver. 3 is nothing more than a second translation of our sixth 
verse, which has been interpolated by a copyist of the Greek in the wrong 
place; whereas that of ver. 6 contains the original though somewhat 
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which is used in ch. vi. 11, 17, and was probably regarded as 
more decorous. Ashdod is a more precise definition of the 
word them, viz. Ashdod, %.e. the inhabitants of Ashdod and its 
territory. 

Vers. 7-12. “ When the Ashdodites saw that it was so,” they 
were unwilling to keep the ark of the God of Israel any longer, 
because the hand of Jehovah lay heavy upon them and their 
god Dagon; whereupon the princes of the Philistines (7, as 
in Josh, xiii. 8, etc.) assembled together, and came to the reso- 
lution to “let the ark of the God of Israel turn (i.e. be taken) 
to Gath” (ver. 8). The princes of the Philistines probably 
imagined that the calamity which the Ashdodites attributed to 
the ark of God, either did not proceed from the ark, i.e. from 
the God of Israel, or if actually connected with the presence of 
the ark, simply arose from the fact that the city itself was hate- 
ful to the God of the Israelites, or that the Dagon of Ashdod 
was weaker than the Jehovah of Israel: they therefore resolved 
to let the ark be taken to Gath in order to pacify the Ash- 
dodites. According to our account, the city of Gath seems to 
have stood between Ashdod and Ekron (see at Josh. xiii. 3). 
—Ver. 9. But when the ark was brought to Gath, the hand 
of Jehovah came upon that city also with very great alarm. 
nein ni is subordinated to the main sentence either adver- 
bially or in the accusative. Jehovah smote the people of the 
city, small and great, so that boils broke out upon their hinder 
parts.—Vers. 10-12. They therefore sent the:ark of God to 
Ekron, i.e. Akir, the north-western city of the Philistines (see 


corrupt text, according to which the Hebrew text should be emended. But 
an impartial examination would show very clearly, that all these additions 
are nothing more than paraphrases founded upon the context. The last 
part of the addition to ver. 6 is taken verbatim from ver. 11, whilst the first 
part is a conjecture based upon ch. vi. 4, 5. Jerome, if indeed the addi- 
tion in our text of the Vulgate really originated with him, and was not 
transferred into his version from the Itala, did not venture to suppress the 
clause interpolated in the Alexandrian version. This is very evident from 
the words confusio mortis magn, which are a literal rendering of ovyxvors 
Beverov musryean; whereas in ver. 11, Jerome has given to ny) nan, 
which the LXX. rendered siyyvors baverov, the much more accurate ren- 
dering pavor mortis. Moreover, neither the Syriac nor Targum Jonath. 
has this clause; so that long before the time of Jerome, the Hebrew text 
existed in the form in which the Masoretes have handed it down to us. 
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at Josh. xiii. 3). But the Ekronites, who had been informed 
of what had taken place in Ashdod and Gath, cried out, when 
the ark came into their city, “ They have brought the ark of the 
God of Israel to me, to slay me and my people” (these words 
are to be regarded as spoken by the whole town); and they 
said to all the princes of the Philistines whom they had called 
together, “ Send away the ark, of the God of Israel, that it may 
return to its place, and not slay me and my people. For deadly 
alarm (D2 NA, confusion of death, i.e. alarm produced by 
many sudden deaths) ruled in the whole city ; very heavy was the 
hand of God there. The people who did not die were smitten with 
boils, and the cry of the city ascended to heaven.” From this 
description, which simply indicates briefly the particulars of the 
plagues that God inflicted upon Ekron, we may see very clearly 
that Ekron was visited even more severely than Ashdod and 
Gath. This was naturally the case. The longer the Philistines 
resisted and refused to recognise the chastening hand of the 
living God in the plagues inflicted upon them, the more severely 
would they necessarily be punished, that they might be brought 
at last to see that the God of Israel, whose sanctuary they still 
wanted to keep as a trophy of their victory over that nation, 
was the omnipotent God, who was able to destroy His foes. 


Chap. vi-vii. 1. Tur Ark or GoD sENT BACK.—Vers. 
1-3. The ark of Jehovah was in the land (lit. the fields, as in 
Ruth i. 2) of the Philistines for seven months, and had brought 
destruction to all the towns to which it had been taken. At 
length the Philistines resolved to send it back to the Israelites, 
and therefore called their priests and diviners (see at Num. 
xxiii. 23) to ask them, “ What shall we do with regard to the ark 
of God; tell us, with what shall we send it to its place?” “ Its 
place” is the land of Israel, and 123 does not mean “in what 
manner” (quomodo: Vulgate, Thenius), but with what, wherewith 
(as in Micah vi. 6). There is no force in the objection brought 
by Thenius, that if the question had implied with what pre- 
sents, the priests would not have answered, “ Do not send it with- 
out a present ;” for the priests did not confine themselves to 
this answer, in which they gave a general assent, but proceeded 
at once to define the present more minutely. They replied, “ /f 
they send away the ark of the God of Israel (prnwin is to be 
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taken as the third person in an indefinite address, as in ch. ii. 
24, and not to be construed with DAN supplied), do not send tt 
away empty (i.e. without an expiatory offering), but return Him 
(i.e. the God of Israel) a@ trespass-offering.” BUS, Lit. guilt, then. 
the gift presented as compensation for a fault, the trespass- 
offering (see at Lev. v. 14-26). The gifts appointed by the 
Philistines as an asham were to serve as a compensation and 
satisfaction to be rendered to the God of Israel for the robbery 
committed upon Him by the removal of the ark of the cove- 
nant, and were therefore called asham, although in their nature 
they were only expiatory offerings. For the same reason the 
verb 27, to return or repay, is used to denote the presentation 
of these gifts, being the technical expression for the payment of 
compensation for a fault in Num. v. 7, and in Lev. v. 23 for 
compensation for anything belonging to another, that had been 
unjustly appropriated. “ Are ye healed then, it will show you why 
ITs hand is not removed from you,” sc. so long as ye keep back the 
ark. The words 1827f TS are to be understood as conditional, 
even without O%, which the rules of the language allow (see 
Ewald, § 357, 6); this is required by the context. For, accord- 
ing to ver. 9, the Philistine priests still thought it a possible 
thing that any misfortune which had befallen the Philistines 
might be only an accidental circumstance. With this view, 
they could not look upon a cure as certain to result from the 
sending back of the ark, but only as possible; consequently 
they could only speak conditionally, and with this the words 
“we shall know” agree. 

Vers. 4-6. The trespass-offering was to correspond to the 
number of the princes of the Philistines. 75D! is an accusative 
employed to determine either measure or number (see Ewald, 
§ 204, «), lit. “ the number of thetr princes :” the compensations 
were to be the same in number as the princes. “ Five golden 
boils, and five golden mice,” i.e, according to ver. 5, images 
resembling their boils, and the field-mice which overran the 
land; the same gifts, therefore, for them all, “ for one plague is 
to all and to your princes,” i.e. the same plague has fallen upon 
all the people and their princes. The change of person in the 
two words, Dd>?, “all of them,” i.e. the whole nation of the 
Philistines, and pond, “ your princes,” appears very strange to 
us with our modes of thought and speech, but it is by no means 
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unusualin Hebrew. The selection of this peculiar kind of expia- 
tory present was quite in accordance with a custom, which was 
not only widely spread among the heathen but was even adopted 
in the Christian church, viz. that after recovery from an illness, 
or rescue from any danger or calamity, a representation of the 
member healed or the danger passed through was placed as an 
offering in the temple of the deity, to whom the person had 
prayed for deliverance ;* and it also perfectly agrees with a 
custom which has prevailed in India, according to Tavernier 
(Ros. A. u. N. Morgenland iii. p. 77), from time immemorial 
down to the present day, viz. that when a pilgrim takes a 
journey to a pagoda to be cured of a disease, he offers to the 
idol a present either in gold, silver, or copper, according to his 
ability, of the shape of the diseased or injured member, and then 
singsahymn. Such a present passed as a practical acknowledg- 
ment that the god had inflicted the suffering or evil. If offered 
after recovery or deliverance, it was a public expression of thanks- 
giving. In the case before us, however, in which it was offered 
before deliverance, the presentation of the images of the things 
with which they had been chastised was probably a kind of fine or 
compensation for the fault that had been committed against the 
Deity, to mitigate His wrath and obtain a deliverance from the 
evils with which they had been smitten. This is contained in 
the words, “Give glory unto the God of Israel! peradventure He 
will lighten His (punishing) hand from off you, and from off your 


1 Thus, after a shipwreck, any who escaped presented a tablet to Isis, 
or Neptune, with the representation of a shipwreck upon it ; gladiators 
offered their weapons, and emancipated slaves their fetters. In some of the 
nations of antiquity even representations of the private parts, in which 
a cure had been obtained from the deity, were hung up in the temples 
in honour of the gods (see Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 243, and other 
proofs in Winer’s [eal-wérterbuch, ii. p. 255). Theodoret says, concerning 
the Christians of the fourth century (Therapeutik. Disp. viii.) : “Ors 0¢ 
Tuyyevovoly eure airovary of TioTAS emayyErnrovTEs, dyaPeuvoay mopTunEl TH 
rovray dvabyware, thy larpelay OnrodyTa, ol wey yep CPOaAWoy, ol Oe moduy, 
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aharot Of yxgipav mpocPépovow extuTomata’ nol of wey &% xpvoov, of de &E 
UAns doyvpov werommeva. odsyerat yap o rovtav Acororns nal Ta ominpa TE 
x) sUove, TH TOU TpooPepovtos Ovvemues TO Oapov merpav.  OnAol Oe TatTH 
Toonsineva ray rabnuarav Thy Avo, no aveTeOn wunusin Tapa Tov dotiav 
yeyevnusvav. And at Rome they still hang up a picture of the danger, 
from which deliverance had been obtained after a vow, in the church of 
the saint invoked in the danger. 
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gods, and from off your land.” The expression is a pregnant 
one for “ make His heavy hand light and withdraw it,” 2.e. take 
away the punishment. In the allusion to the representations of 
the field-mice, the words “ that devastate the land” are added, 
because in the description given of the plagues in ch. v. the 
devastation of the land by mice is not expressly mentioned. The 
introduction of this clause after 02°133Y, when contrasted with 
the omission of any such explanation after Da*eby, is a proof that 
the plague of mice had not been described before, and there- 
fore that the references made to these in the Septuagint at ch. 
v. 8, 6, and ch. vi. 1, are nothing more than explanatory glosses. 
It is a well-known fact that field-mice, with their enormous rate 
of increase and their great voracity, do extraordinary damage 
to the fields. In southern lands they sometimes destroy entire 
harvests in a very short space of time (Aristot. Animal. vi. 37 ; 
Plin. h. n. x. c. 6553 Strabo, iii. p. 165; Adlian, etc., in Bochart, 
HMieroz. ii. p. 429, ed. Ros.).—Ver. 6. “ Wherefore,” continued 
the priests, “ will ye harden your heart, as the Egyptians and 
Pharaoh hardened their hearts? (Ex. vii. 13 sqq.) Was it not the 
case, that when He (Jehovah) had let out His power upon them 
(2 Spynn, as in Ex. x. 2), they (the Egyptians) let them (the 
Israelites) go, and they departed?” There is nothing strange 
in this reference, on the part of the Philistian priests, to the 
hardening of the Egyptians, and its results, since the report of 
those occurrences had spread among all the neighbouring nations 
(see at ch. iv. 8). And the warning is not at variance with the 
fact that, according to ver. 9, the priests still entertained some 
doubt whether the plagues really did come from Jehovah at all : 
for their doubts did not preclude the possibility of its being so ; 
and even the possibility might be sufficient to make it seem 
advisable to do everything that could be done to mitigate the 
wrath of the God of the Israelites, of whom, under existing 
circumstances, the heathen stood not only no less, but even more, 
in dread, than of the wrath of their own gods. 

Vers. 7-12. Accordingly they arranged the sending back 
in such a manner as to manifest the reverence which ought to 
be shown to the God of Israel as a powerful deity (vers. 7-9). 
The Philistines were to take a new cart and make it ready 
(ny), and to yoke two milch cows to the cart upon which no 
yoke had ever come, and to take away their young ones (calves) 
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from them into the house, ¢.e. into the stall, and then to put the 
ark upon the cart, along with the golden things to be presented 
as a trespass-offering, which were to be in a small chest by the 
side of the ark, and to send it (i.e. the ark) awe ray, that it might 
go, viz. without the cows being either driven or guided. From 
the result of these arrangements, they were to learn whether 
the plague had been sent by the God of Israel, or had arisen 
accidentally. “Jf it (the ark) goeth up by the way to tts border 
towards Bethshemesh, He (Jehovah) hath done us this great evil ; 
but if not, we perceive that Mis hand hath not touched us. It 
came to us by chance,” i.e. the evil came upon us merely by 
accident. In BMY, 0733, and DANNY (ver. 7), the masculine 
is used in the wilace of the more definite feminine, as being the 
more general form. This is frequently the case, and occurs 
again in vers. 10 and 12. tn8, which only occurs again in 
vers. 8, 11, and 15, signifies, aatoeling to the context andl the 
ancient versions, a ABest or little case. The suffix to ink refers 
to the ark, which is also the subject to nby (ver. 9). ima, the 
territory cf the ark, is the land of Israel, where it had its ee 
Mp2 is used adverbially : by chance, or acetals The new 
eart and the young cows, which had never worn a yoke, corre- 
sponded to the holiness of the ark of God. To place it upon 
an old cart, which had already been used for all kinds of earthly 
purposes, would have been an offence against the holy thing; 
and it would have been just the same to yoke to the cart 
animals that had already been used for drawing, and had had 
their strength impaired by the yoke (see Deut. xxi. 3). The 
reason for selecting cows, however, instead of male oxen, was 
no doubt to be found in the further object which they hoped to 
attain. It was certainly to be expected, that if suckling cows, 
whose calves had been kept back from them, followed their 
own instincts, without any drivers, they would not go away, but 
would come back to their young ones in the stall. And if the 
very opposite should take place, this would be a sure sign that 
they were driven and guided by a divine power, and in fact by 
the God whose ark they were to draw into His own land. 
‘From this they would be able to draw the conclusion, that the 
plagues which had fallen upon the Philistines were also sent by 
this God. There was no special sagacity in this advice of the 
priests ; it was nothing more than a cleverly devised attempt to 
E 
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put the power of the God of the Israelites to the test, though 
they thereby unconsciously and against their will furnished the 
occasion for the living God to display His divine glory before 
those who did not know Him.—Vers. 10-12. The God of 
Israel actually did what the idolatrous priests hardly considered 
possible. When the Philistines, in accordance with the advice 
given them by their priests, had placed the ark of the covenant 
and the expiatory gifts upon the cart to which the two cows 
were harnessed, “ the cows went straight forward on the way to 
Bethshemesh; they went along a road’ going and lowing (te. 
lowing the whole time), and turned not to the right or to the 
left; and the princes of the Philistines went behind them to the 
territory of Bethshemesh.” 112 mW, lit. “ they were straight 
in the way,” i.e. they went straight along the road. The form 
mw for AW" is the imperf. Kal, third pers. plur. fem., with 
the preformative * instead of n, as in Gen. xxx. 38 (see Ges. 
§ 47, Anm. 3; Ewald, § 191, 0). Bethshemesh, the present 
Ain-shems, was a priests’ city on the border of Judah and Dan 
(see at Josh. xv. 10). 

Vers. 13-18. The inhabitants of Bethshemesh were busy 
with the wheat-harvest in the valley (Gin front of the town), 
when they unexpectedly saw the ark of the covenant coming, 
and rejoiced to see it. The cart had arrived at the field of 
Joshua, a Bethshemeshite, and there it stood still before a large 
stone. And they (the inhabitants of Bethshemesh) chopped up 
the wood of the cart, and offered the cows to the Lord as a 
burnt-offering. In the meantime the Levites had taken off 
the ark, with the chest of golden presents, and placed it upon 
the large stone; and the people of Bethshemesh offered burnt- 
offerings and slain-offerings that day to the Lord. The princes 
of the Philistines stood looking at this, and then returned the 
same day to Ekron. That the Bethshemeshites, and not the 
Philistines, are the subject to PI, is evident from the correct 
interpretation of the clauses; viz. from the fact that in ver. 14a 
the words from mpaymy to mping j28 are circumstantial clauses 
introduced into the main clause, and that 3YP2" is attached to 
nisre anv, and carries on the principal clause.—Ver. 15a 
contains a supplementary remark, therefore 3147 is to be trans- 
lated as a pluperfect. After sacrificing the cart, with the cows, 
as a burnt-offering to the Lord, the inhabitants of Bethshemesh 
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gave a further practical expression to their joy at the return of 
the ark, by offering burnt-offerings and slain-offerings in praise 
of God. In the burnt-offerings they consecrated themselves 
afresh, with all their members, to the service of the Lord; and 
in the slain-offerings, which culminated in the sacrificial meals, 
they sealed anew their living fellowship with the Lord. The 
offering of these sacrifices at Bethshemesh was no offence 
against the commandment, to sacrifice to the Lord at the place 
of His sanctuary alone. The ark of the covenant was the 
throne of the gracious presence of God, before which the 
sacrifices were really offered at the tabernacle. The Lord had 
sanctified the ark afresh as the throne of His presence, by the 
miracle which He had wrought in bringing it back again.—In 
vers. 17 and 18 the different atoning presents, which the Phili- 
stines sent to Jehovah as compensation, are enumerated once 
more: viz. five golden boils, one for each of their five principal 
towns (see at Josh. xiii. 3), and “ golden mice, according to the 
number of all the Philistian towns of the five princes, from the 
fortified city to the village of the inhabitants of the level land” 
(perazi; see at Deut. iii. 5). The priests had only proposed that 
five golden mice should be sent as compensation, as well as five 
boils (ver. 4). But the Philistines offered as many images of 
mice as there were towns and villages in their five states, no 
doubt because the plague of mice had spread over the whole 
land, whereas the plague of boils had only fallen upon the 
inhabitants of those towns to which the ark of the covenant 
had come. In this way the apparent discrepancy between ver. 
4 and ver. 18 is very simply removed. The words which follow, 
viz. 3) moy WPI AW, “upon which they had set down the ark,” 
show unmistakeably, when compared with vers. 14 and 15, that 
we are to understand by nein Dass the great stone upon which 
the ark was placed when it was taken off the cart. The con- 
jecture of Kimchi, that this stone was called Abel (luctus), on 
account of the mourning which took place there (see ver. 19), 
is extremely unnatural. Consequently there is no other course 
left than to regard 538 as an error in writing for }28, according 
to the reading, or at all events the rendering, adopted by the 
LXX. and Yargum. But 7¥ (even unto) is quite unsuitable 
here, as no further local definition is required after the fore- 
going ‘57 182 33), and it is impossible to suppose that the 
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Philistines offered a golden mouse as a trespass-offering for the 
great stone upon which the ark was placed. We must there- 
fore alter TY) into Wi: “ And the great stone rs witness (for TY 
in this sense, see Gen. xxxi. 52) to this day in the field of Joshua 
the Bethshemeshite,’ sc. of the fact just described. 


Ver. 19-ch. vii. 1. DisposaL or THE ARK OF GoD.— 
Ver. 19. As the ark had brought evil upon the Philistines, so 
the inhabitants of Bethshemesh were also to be taught that 
they could not stand in their unholiness before the holy God: 
“ And He (God) smote among the men of Bethshemesh, because 
they had looked at the ark of Jehovah, and smote among the people 
seventy men, fifty thousand men.” In this statement of numbers 
we are not only struck by the fact that the 70 stands before the 
50,000, which is very unusual, but even more by the omission 
of the copula 1 before the second number, which is altogether 
unparalleled. When, in addition to this, we notice that 50,000 
men could not possibly live either in or round Bethshemesh, 
and that we cannot conceive of any extraordinary gathering 
having taken place out of the whole land, or even from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood; and also that the words WN ON pwn 
are wanting in several Hebrew mss., and that Josephus, in his 
account of the occurrence, only speaks of seventy as having been 
killed (Ané. vi. 1, 4); we cannot come to any other conclusion 
than that the number 50,000 is neither correct nor genuine, 
but a gloss which has crept into the text through some over- 
sight, though it is of great antiquity, since the numbers stood 
in the text employed by the Septuagint and Chaldee trans- 
lators, who attempted to explain them in two different ways, but 
both extremely forced. Apart from this number, however, the 
verse does not contain anything either in form or substance that 
could furnish occasion for well-founded objections to its in- 
tegrity. The repetition of J" simply resumes the. thought that 
had been broken off by the parenthetical clause “* 83 387 "3 ; 
and Dy3 is only a general expression for ‘Y ‘3 ‘WIN3, The stroke 
which fell upon the people of Bethshemesh is sufficiently 
accounted for in the words, “ because they had looked,” ete. 
There is no necessity to understand these words, however, as 
many Rabbins do, as signifying “ they looked into the ark,” i.e. 
opened it and looked in; for if this had been the meaning, the 
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opening would certainly not have been passed over without notice. 
m8 with 2 means to look upon or at a thing with lust or mali- 
cious pleasure; and here it no doubt signifies a foolish staring, 
which was incompatible with the holiness of the ark of God, 
and was punished with death, according to the warning ex- 
pressed in Num. iv. 20. This severe judgment so alarmed the 
people of Bethshemesh, that they exclaimed, “ Who ts able to 
stand before Jehovah, this holy God!” Consequently the Beth- 
shemeshites discerned correctly enough that the cause of the 
fatal stroke, which had fallen upon them, was the unholiness of 
their own nature, and not any special crime which had been 
committed by the persons slain. They felt that they were none 
of them any better than those who had fallen, and that sinners 
could not approach the holy God. Inspired with this feeling, 
they added, “ and to whom shall He go away from us?” The 


further judgments, they sought to remove the ark from their 
town. They therefore sent messengers to Kirjath-jearim to 
announce to the inhabitants the fact that the ark had been sent 
back by the Philistines, and to entreat them to fetch it away. 
Ch. vii. 1. The inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim complied with 
this request, and brought the ark into the house of Abinadab 
upon the height, and sanctified Abinadab’s son Eleazar to be the 
keeper of the ark. Kuirjath-jearim, the present Kuryet el Enab 
(see at Josh. ix. 17), was neither a priestly nor a Levitical city. 
The reason why the ark was taken there, is to be sought for, 
therefore, in the situation of the town, i.e. in the fact that 
Kirjath-jearim was the nearest large town on the road from 
Bethshemesh to Shiloh. We have no definite information, 
however, as to the reason why it was not taken on to Shiloh, to 
be placed in the tabernacle, but was allowed to remain in the 
house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, where a keeper was ex- 
pressly appointed to take charge of it; so that we can only 
confine ourselves to conjectures. Ewald’s opinion (Gesch. il, 
540), that the Philistines had conquered Shiloh after the victory 
described in ch. iv., and had destroyed the ancient sanctuary 
there, .¢. the tabernacle, is at variance with the accounts given 
in ch. xxi. 6, 1 Kings iii. 4, 2 Chron. i. 3, respecting the continu- 
ance of worship in the tabernacle at Nob and Gibeon. There 
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is much more to be said in support of the conjecture, that the 
carrying away of the ark by the Philistines was regarded as a 
judgment upon the sanctuary, which had been desecrated by the 
reckless conduct of the sons of Eli, and consequently, that even 
when the ark itself was recovered, they would not take it back 
without an express declaration of the will of God, but were 
satisfied, as a temporary arrangement, to leave the ark in Kir- 
jath-jearim, which was farther removed from the cities of the 
Philistines. And there it remained, because no declaration of 
the divine will followed respecting its removal into the taber- 
nacle, and the tabernacle itself had to be removed from Shiloh 
to Nob, and eventually to Gibeon, until David had effected the 
conquest of the citadel of Zion, and chosen Jerusalem as his 
capital, when it was removed from Kirjath-jearim to Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. vi.). It is not stated that Abinadab was a 
Levite; but this is very probable, because otherwise they would 
hardly have consecrated his son to be the keeper of the ark, but 
would have chosen a Levite for the office. 


CONVERSION OF ISRAEL TO THE LORD BY SAMUEL. VICTORY 
OVER THE FHILISTINES. SAMUEL AS JUDGE OF ISRAEL.— 
CHAP. VII. 2-17. 


Vers. 2-4. Purification of Israel from idolatry.—Twenty 
years passed away from that time forward, while the ark re- 
mained at Kirjath-jearim, and all Israel mourned after Jehovah. 
Then Samuel said to them, “Jf ye turn to the Lord with all 
your heart, put away the strange gods from the midst of you, and the 
Astartes, and direct your heart firmly upon the Lord, and serve 
Him only, that He may save you out of the hand of the Phili- 
stines.” ‘And the Israelites listened to this appeal. The single 
clauses of vers. 2 and 3 are connected together by vav consec., 
and are not to be separated. from one another. There is no 
gap between these verses; but they contain the same closely 
and logically connected thought,* which may be arranged in 


* There is no force at all in the proofs which Thenius has adduced of a 
gap between vers. 2 and 38. It by no means follows, that because the 
Philistines had brought back the ark, their rule over the Israelites had 
ceased, so as to make the words ‘‘ he will deliver you,” etc., incomprehen- 
sible. Moreover, the appearance of Samuel as judge does not presuppose 
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one period in the following manner: “ And it came to pass, 
when the days multiplied from the time that the ark remained 
at Kirjath-jearim, and grew to twenty years, and the whole 
house of Israel mourned after Jehovah, that Samuel said,” ete. 
The verbs 12%, 77%, and 173", are merely continuations of the 
infinitive naw, had he main eae is resumed in the words 
Sans TON, The contents of the verses require that the clauses 
should be combined in this manner. The statement that 
twenty years had passed can only be understood on the suppo- 
sition that some kind of turning-point ensued at the close of 
that time. The complaining of the people after Jehovah was 
no such turning-point, but became one simply from the fact 
that this complaining was followed by some result. This result 
is described in ver. 3. It consisted in the fact that Samuel 
exhorted the people to put away the strange gods (ver. 3); and 
that when the people listened to his exhortation (ver. 4), he 
helped them to gain a victory over the Philistines (vers. 5 
sqq.). 934, from 73, to lament or complain (Micah ii. 4; Ezek. 
xxxil. 18), “The phrase, to lament after God, is taken from 
human affairs, when one person follows another with earnest 
solicitations and complaints, until he at length assents. We 
have an example of this in the Syrophenician woman in Matt. 
xv.” (Seb. Schmidt). The meaning “to assemble together,” 
which is the one adopted by Gesenius, is forced upon the 
word from the Chaldee 2n8, and it cannot be shown that 
the word was ever used in this sense in Hebrew. Samuel’s 
appeal in ver. 3 recalls to mind Josh. xxiv. 14, and Gen. 
xxxv. 2; but the words, “Jf ye do return unto the Lord with 
all your hearts,’ assume that the turning of the people to the 
Lord their God had already inwardly commenced, and indeed, 


that his assumption of this office must necessarily have been mentioned 
before. As a general rule, there was no such formal assumption of the 
office, and this would be least of all the case with Samuel, who had been 
recognised as an accredited prophet of Jehovah (ch. iii. 19 sqq.). And 
lastly, the reference to idols, and to their being put away in consequence of 
Samuel’s appeal, is intelligible enough, without any express account of their 
falling into idolatry, if we bear in mind, on the one hand, the constant 
inclination of the people to serve other gods, and if we observe, on the 
other hand, that Samuel called upon the people to turn to the Lord with all 
their heart and serve Him alone, which not only does not preclude, but 
actually implies, the outward continuance of the worship of Jehovah. 
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as the participle D'3Y expresses duration, had commenced as a 
permanent thing, and simply demand that the inward turning 
of the heart to God should be manifested outwardly as well, 
by the putting away of all their idols, and should thus be 
carried out to completion. The “strange gods” (see Gen. 
xxxv. 2) are described in ver. 4 as “ Bualim.” On Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, see at Judg. ii. 11, 18. 25 p25, to direct the heart 
firmly: see Ps, Ixxviii. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 19. 

Vers. 5-14. Victory obtained over the Philistines through 
Samuel's prayer.—Vers. 5, 6. When Israel had turned to the 
Lord with all its heart, and had put away all its idols, Samuel 
gathered together all the people at Mizpeh, to prepare them 
for fighting against the Philistines by a solemn day for peni- 
tence and prayer. For it is very evident that the object of 
calling all the people to Mizpeh was that the religious act 
performed there might serve as a consecration for battle, not 
only from the circumstance that, according to ver. 7, when the 
Philistines heard of the meeting, they drew near to make war 
upon Israel, but also from the contents of ver. 5: “ Samuel 
said (sc. to the heads or representatives of the nation), Gather 
all Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray for you unto the Lord.” 
His intention could not possibly have been any other than to 
put the people into the right relation to their God, and thus to 
prepare the way for their deliverance out of the bondage of the 
Philistines. Samuel appointed Mizpeh, i.e. Nebi Samwil, on 
the western boundary of the tribe of Benjamin (see at Josh. 
xvill. 26), as the place of meeting, partly no doubt on historical 
grounds, viz. because it was there that the tribes had formerly 
held their consultations respecting the wickedness of the inhabit- 
ants of Gibeah, and had resolved to make war upon Benjamin 
(Judg. xx. 1 sqq.), but still more, no doubt, because Mizpeh, 
on the western border of the mountains, was the most suitable 
place for commencing the conflict with the Philistines— 
Ver. 6. When they had assembled together here, “they drew 
water and poured it out before Jehovah, and fasted on that day, 
and said there, We have sinned against the Lord.” Drawing 
water and pouring it out before Jehovah was a symbolical act, 
which has been thus correctly explained by the Chaldee, on the 
whole: “They poured out their heart like water in penitence 
before the Lord.” This is evident from the figurative expres- 
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sions, “poured out like water,” in Ps. xxii. 15, and “ pour out 
thy heart like water,” in Lam. ii. 19, which are used to denote 
inward dissolution through pain, misery, and distress (see 2 
Sam. xiv. 14). Hence the pouring out of water before God 
was a symbolical representation of the temporal and spiritual 
distress in which they were at the time,—a practical confession 
before God, “ Behold, we are before Thee like water that has 
been poured out ;” and as it was their own sin and rebellion - 
against God that had brought this distress upon them, it was 
at the same time a confession of their misery, and an act of the 
deepest humiliation before the Lord. They gave a still further 
practical expression to this humiliation by fasting (Diy), as a 
sign of their inward distress of mind on account of their sin, 
and an oral confession of their sin against the Lord. By the 
word DY, which is added to 2N", “they said there,” i.e. at 
Mizpeh, the oral confession of their sin is formally separated 
from the two symbolical acts of humiliation before God, though 
by this very separation it is practically placed on a par with 
them. What they did symbolically by the pouring out of water 
and fasting, they explained and confirmed by their verbal con- 
fession. OW is never an adverb of time signifying “then ;” 
neither in Ps. xiv. 5, cexxxii. 17, nor Judg. v. 11. “ And thus 
Samuel judged the children of Israel at Mizpeh.” ©3w™ does not 
mean “he became judge” (Mich. and others), any more than 
“he punished every one according to his iniquity” (Thenius, 
after David Kimchi). Judging the people neither consisted in 
a censure pronounced by Samuel afterwards, nor in absolution 
granted to the penitent after they had made a confession of 
their sin, but in the fact that Samuel summoned the nation to 
Mizpeh to humble itself before Jehovah, and there secured for 
it, through his intercession, the forgiveness of its sin, and a 
renewal of the favour of its God, and thus restored the proper 
relation between Israel and its God, so that the Lord could 
proceed to vindicate His people’s rights against their foes. 
When the Philistines heard of the gathering of the Israel- 
ites at Mizpeh (vers. 7, 8), their princes went up against Israel 
to make war upon it; and the Israelites, in their fear of the 
Philistines, entreated Samuel, “ Do not cease to ery for us to the 
Lord our God, that He may save us out of the hand of the Phili- 
stines.’ —Ver. 9. “ And Samuel took a milk-lamb (a lamb that 
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was still sucking, probably, according to Lev. xxii. 27, a lamb 
seven days old), and offered it whole as a burnt-offering to the 
Lord.” oY02 is used adverbially, according to its original mean- 
ing as an adverb, “whole.” The Chaldee has not given the 
word at all, probably because the translators regarded it as 
pleonastic, since every burnt-offering was consumed upon the 
altar whole, and consequently the word by03 was sometimes 
used in a substantive sense, as synonymous with noiy (Deut. 
xxxili. 10; Ps. li. 21). But in the passage before us, O73 is 
not synonymous with noiy, but simply affirms that the lamb was 
offered upon the altar without being cut up or divided. Samuel 
selected a young lamb for the burnt-offering, not “as being the 
purest and most innocent kind of sacrificial animal,’—for it 
cannot possibly be shown that very young animals were re- 
garded as purer than those that were full-grown,—but as being 
the most suitable to represent the nation that had wakened up 
to new life through its conversion to the Lord, and was, as it 
were, new-born. For the burnt-offering represented the man, 
who consecrated therein his life and labour to the Lord. The 
sacrifice was the substratum for prayer. When Samuel offered 
it, he cried to the Lord for the children of Israel; and the 
Lord “answered,” te. granted, his prayer—Ver. 10. When the 
Philistines advanced during the offering of the sacrifice to fight 
against Israel, “ Jehovah thundered with a great noise,” i.e. with 
loud peals, against the Philistines, and threw them into confu- 
sion, so that they were smitten before Israel. The thunder, 
which alarmed the Philistines and threw them into confusion 
(oS, as in Josh. x. 10), was the answer of God to Samuel’s 
erying to the Lord.—Ver. 11. As soon as they took to flight, 
the Israelites advanced from Mizpeh, and pursued and smote 
them to below Beth-car. The situation of this town or locality, 
which is only mentioned here, has not yet been discovered. 
Josephus (Ant. vi. 2, 2) has péype Koppatwv.—Ver. 12. Asa 
memorial of this victory, Samuel placed a stone between Mizpeh 
and Shen, to which he gave the name of Hben-ha-ezer, i.e. stone 
of help, as a standing memorial that the Lord had thus far 
helped His people. The situation of Shen is also not known. 
The name Shen (i.e. tooth) seems to indicate a projecting point 
of rock (see ch. xiv. 4), but may also signify a place situated 
upon such a point.—Ver. 13. Through this victory which was 
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obtained by the miraculous help of God, the Philistines were 
so humbled, that they no more invaded the territory of Israel, 
ae. with lasting success, as they had done before. This limi- 
tation of the words “ they came no more” (lit. “they did not 
add again to come into the border of Israel”), is implied in 
the context; for the words which immediately follow, “and 
the hand of Jehovah was against the Philistines all the days of 
Samuel,” show that they made attempts to recover their lost 
supremacy, but that so long as Samuel lived they were unable 
to effect anything against Israel. This is also manifest from 
the successful battles fought by Saul (ch. xiii. and xiv.), when 
the Philistines had made fresh attempts to subjugate Israel 
during his reign. The defeats inflicted upon them by Saul also 
belong to the days of Samuel, who died but a very few years 
before Saul himself. Because of these battles which Saul 
fought with the Philistines, Lyra and Brentius understand the 
expression “all the days of Samuel” as referring not to the 
lifetime of Samuel, but simply to the duration of his official 
life as judge, viz. till the commencement of Saul’s reign. But 
this is at variance with ver. 15, where Samuel is said to have 
judged Israel all the days of his life. Seb. Schmidt has given, 
on the whole, the correct explanation of ver. 13: “They came 
no more so as to obtain a victory and subdue the Israelites 
as before; yet they did return, so that the hand of the Lord 
was against them, i.e. so that they were repulsed with great 
slaughter, although they were not actually expelled, or the 
Israelites delivered from tribute and the presence of military 
garrisons, and that all the days that the judicial life of Samuel 
lasted, in fact all his life, since they were also smitten by Saul.” 
—Ver. 14. In consequence of the defeat at Ebenezer, the Phili- 
stines were obliged to restore to the Israelites the cities which 
they had taken from them, “ from Ekron to Gath.” This defi- 
nition of the limits is probably to be understood as exclusive, te. 
as signifying that the Israelites received back their cities up to 
the very borders of the Philistines, measuring these borders 
from Ekron to Gath, and not that the Israelites received Ekron 
and Gath also. For although these chief cities of the Phili- 
stines had been allotted to the tribes of Judah and Dan in the 
time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 3, 4, xv. 45, 46), yet, notwith- 


standing the fact that Judah and Simeon conquered Kkron, 
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together with Gaza and Askelon, after the death of Joshua 
(Judg. i. 18), the Israelites did not obtain any permanent pos- 
session. ‘ And their territory” (coasts), t.e. the territory of the 
towns that were given back to Israel, not that of Ekron and 
Gath, “did Israel deliver out of the hands of the Philistines. 
And there was peace between Israel and the Amorites ;” i.e. the 
Canaanitish tribes also kept peace with Israel after this victory 
of the Israelites over the Philistines, and during the time of 
Samuel. The Amorites are mentioned, as in Josh. x. 6, as 
being the most powerful of the Canaanitish tribes, who had 
forced the Danites out of the plain into the mountains (Judg. 
i. 34, 85). 

Vers. 15-17. Samuel's judicial labours—With the calling 
of the people to Mizpeh, and the victory at Ebenezer that had 
been obtained through his prayer, Samuel had assumed the 
government of the whole nation; so that his office as judge 
dates from this period, although he had laboured as prophet 
among the people from the death of Eli, and had thereby pre- 
pared the way for the conversion of Israel to the Lord. As 
his prophetic labours were described in general terms in ch. ili. 
19-21, so are his labours as judge in the verses before us: viz. 
in ver. 15 their duration,—“ all the days of his life,” as his 
activity during Saul’s reign and the anointing of David (ch. xv. 
xvi.) sufficiently prove; and then in vers. 16, 17 their general 
character,—“ he went round from year to year” (22D) serves as a 
more precise definition of Tem, he went and travelled round) to 
Bethel, i.e. Beitin (see at Josh. vii. 2), Gilgal, and Mizpeh (see 
at ver. 5), and judged Israel at all these places. Which Gilgal 
is meant, whether the one situated in the valley of the Jordan 
(Josh. iv. 19), or the Ji/jilia on the higher ground to the south- 
west of Shiloh (see at Josh. viii. 35), cannot be determined 
with perfect certainty. The latter is favoured partly by the 
order in which the three places visited by Samuel on his cir- 
cuits occur, since according to this he probably went first of 
all from Ramah to Bethel, which was to the north-east, then 
farther north or north-west to Jiljilia, and then turning back 
went towards the south-east to Mizpeh, and returning thence 
to Ramah performed a complete circuit ; whereas, if the Gilgal 
in the valley of the Jordan had been the place referred to, we 
should expect him to go there first of all from Ramah, and 
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then towards the north-east to Bethel, and from that to the 
south-west to Mizpeh; and partly also by the circumstance 
that, according to 2 Kings ii. 1 and iv. 38, there was a school 
of the prophets at Jiljilia in the time of Elijah and Elisha, the 
founding of which probably dated as far back as the days of 
Samuel. If this conjecture were really a well-founded one, it 
would furnish a strong proof that it was in this place, and not 
in the Gilgal in the valley of the Jordan, that Samuel judged 
the people. But as this conjecture cannot be raised into a cer- 
tainty, the evidence in favour of Jiljilia is not so conclusive as 
I myself formerly supposed (see also the remarks on ch. ix. 14). 
nivippn-os nN is grammatically considered, an accusative, and is 
in apposition to DMWTNY, lit. Israel, viz. all the places named, 
2.¢. Israel which inhabited all these places, and was to be found 
there. “ And his return was to Ramah; i.e. after finishing the 
annual circuit he returned to Ramah, where he had his house. 
There he judged Israel, and also built an altar to conduct the 
religious affairs of the nation. Up to the death of Eli, Samuel 
lived and laboured at Shiloh (ch. i. 21). But when the ark 
was carried away by the Philistines, and consequently the 
tabernacle at Shiloh lost what was most essential to it as a 
sanctuary, and ceased at once to be the scene of the gracious 
presence of God, Samuel went to his native town Ramah, and 
there built an altar as the place of sacrifice for Jehovah, who 
had manifested himself to him. The building of the altar at 
Ramah would naturally be suggested to the prophet by these 
extraordinary circumstances, even if it had not been expressly 
commanded by Jehovah. 


II. THE MONARCHY OF SAUL FROM HIS ELECTION TILL 
HIS ULTIMATE REJECTION. 


CHAP. VIII.-XV. 


The earthly monarchy in Israel was established in the time 
of Samuel, and through his mediation. At the pressing desire 
of the people, Samuel installed the Benjaminite Saul as king, 
according to the command of God. The reign of Saul may 
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be divided into two essentially different periods: viz. (1) the 
establishment and vigorous development of his regal supremacy 
(ch. viii.-xv.); (2) the decline and gradual overthrow of his 
monarchy (ch. xvi.-xxxi.). The establishment of the monarchy 
is introduced by the negotiations of the elders of Israel with 
Samuel concerning the appointment of a king (ch. viil.). This 
is followed by (1) the account of the anointing of Saul as king 
(ch. ix. 1-x. 16), of his election by lot, and of his victory over 
the Ammonites and the confirmation of his monarchy at Gilgal 
(ch. x. 17-xi. 15), together with Samuel’s final address to the 
nation (ch. xii.); (2) the history of Saul’s reign, of which only 
his earliest victories over the Philistines are given at all elabo- 
rately (ch. xiii. 1-xiv. 46), his other wars and family history 
being disposed of very summarily (ch. xiv. 47-52) ; (8) the 
account of his disobedience to the command of God in the war 
against the Amalekites, and the rejection on the part of God 
with which Samuel threatened him in consequence (ch. xv.). 
The brevity with which the history of his actual reign is treated, 
in contrast with the elaborate account of his election and con- 
firmation as king, may be accounted for from the significance 
and importance of Saul’s monarchy in relation to the kingdom 
of God in Israel. 

The people of Israel traced the cause of the oppression 
and distress, from which they had suffered more and more in 
the time of the judges, to the defects of their own political 
constitution. They wished to have a king, like all the heathen 
nations, to conduct their wars and conquer their enemies. Now, 
although the desire to be ruled by a king, which had existed in 
the nation even from the time of Gideon, was not in itself at 
variance with the appointment of Israel as a kingdom of God, 
yet the motive which led the people to desire it was both wrong 
and hostile to God, since the source of all the evils and mis- 
fortunes from which Israel suffered was to be found in the 
apostasy of the nation from its God, and its coquetting with 
the gods of the heathen. Consequently their self-willed obsti- 
nacy in demanding a king, notwithstanding the warnings of 
Samuel, was an actual rejection of the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
since He had always manifested himself to His people as their 
king by delivering them out of the power of their foes, as soon 
as they returned to Him with simple penitence of heart. Samuel 
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pointed this out to the elders of Israel, when they laid their peti- 
tion before him that he would choose them aking. But Jehovah 
fulfilled their desires. He directed Samuel to appoint them a 
king, who possessed all the qualifications that were necessary to 
secure for the nation what it looked for from a king, and who 
therefore might have established the monarchy in Israel as 
foreseen and foretold by Jehovah, if he had not presumed upon 
his own power, but had submitted humbly to the will of God 
as made known to him by the prophet. Saul, who was chosen 
from Benjamin, the smallest but yet the most warlike of all 
the tribes, a man in the full vigour of youth, and surpassing 
all the rest of the people in beauty of form as well as bodily 
strength, not only possessed “warlike bravery and talent, un- 
broken courage that could overcome opposition of every kind, 
a stedfast desire for the well-being of the nation in the face of 
its many and mighty foes, and zeal and pertinacity in the exe- 
cution of his plans” (Ewald), but also a pious heart, and an 
earnest zeal for the maintenance of the provisions of the law, 
and the promotion of the religious life of the nation. He would 
not commence the conflict with the Philistines until sacrifice 
had been offered (ch. xiii. 9 sqq.); im the midst of the hot pur- 
suit of the foe he opposed the sin committed by the people in 
eating flesh with the blood (ch. xiv. 82, 33); he banished the 
wizards and necromancers out of the land (ch. xxviii. 8, 9); and 
in general he appears to have kept a strict watch over the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law in his kingdom. But the conscious- 
ness of his own power, coupled with the energy of his character, 
led him astray into an incautious disregard of the commands of 
God; his zeal in the prosecution of his plans hurried him on 
to reckless and violent measures; and success in his under- 
takings heightened his ambition into a haughty rebellion against 
the Lord, the God-king of Israel. These errors come out very 
conspicuously in the three great events of his reign which are 
the most circumstantially described. When Saul was preparing 
for war against the Philistines, and Samuel did not appear at 
once on the day appointed, he presumptuously disregarded the 
prohibition of the prophet, and offered the sacrifice himself 
without waiting for Samuel to arrive (ch. xiii. 7 sqq.). In the 
engagement with the Philistines, he attempted to force on the 
annihilation of the foe by pronouncing the ban upon any one 
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in his army who should eat bread before the evening, or till he 
had avenged himself upon his foes. Consequently, he not only 
diminished the strength of the people, so that the overthrow of 
the enemy was not great, but he also prepared humiliation for 
himself, inasmuch as he was not able to carry ont his vow (ch. 
xiv. 24 sqq.). But he sinned still more grievously in the war 
with the Amalekites, when he violated the express command of 
the Lord by only executing the ban upon that nation as far as 
he himself thought well, and thus by such utterly unpardon- 
able conduct altogether renounced the obedience which he owed 
to the Lord his God (ch. xv.). All these acts of transgression 
manifest an attempt to secure the unconditional gratification of 
his own self-will, and a growing disregard of the government of 
Jehovah in Israel; and the consequence of the whole was simply 
this, that Saul not only failed to accomplish that deliverance of 
the nation out of the power of its foes which the Israelites had 
anticipated from their king, and was unable to inflict any last- 
ing humiliation upon the Philistines, but that he undermined 
the stability of his monarchy, and brought about his own 
rejection on the part of God. 

From all this we may see very clearly, that the reason why 
the occurrences connected with the election of Saul as king are 
fully described on the one hand, and on the other only such 
incidents connected with his enterprises after he began to reign 
as served to bring out the faults and crimes of his monarchy, 
was, that Israel might learn from this, that royalty itself could 
never secure the salvation it expected, unless the occupant of 
the throne submitted altogether to the will of the Lord. Of 
the other acts of Saul, the wars with the different nations round 
about are only briefly mentioned, but with this remark, that 
he displayed his strength and gained the victory in whatever 
direction he turned (ch. xiv. 47), simply because this statement 
was sufficient to bring out the brighter side of his reign, inas- 
much as this clearly showed that it might have been a source of 
blessing to the people of God, if the king had only studied how 
to govern his people in the power and according to the will of 
Jehovah. ‘ If we examine the history of Saul’s reign from this 
point of view, all the different points connected with it exhibit 
the greatest harmony. Modern critics, however, have discovered 
irreconcilable contradictions in the history, simply because, in- 
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stead of studying it for the purpose of fathoming the plan and 
purpose which lie at the foundation, they have entered upon the 
inquiry with a twofold assumption: viz. (1) that the govern- 
ment of Jehovah over Israel was only a subjective idea of the 
Israelitish nation, without any objective reality ; and (2) that the 
human monarchy was irreconcilably opposed to the government 
of God. Governed by these axioms, which are derived not from 
the Scriptures, but from the philosophical views of modern 
times, the critics have found it impossible to explain the diffe- 
rent accounts in any other way than by the purely external 
hypothesis, that the history contained in this book has been 
compiled from two different sources, in one of which the estab- 
lishment of the earthly monarchy was treated as a violation 
of the supremacy of God, whilst the other took a more favour- 
able view. From the first source, ch. viii., x. 17-27, xi., xii., 
and xy. are said to have been derived; and ch. ix.-x. 17, xiii., 
and xiy. from the second. 


ISRAEL'S PRAYER FOR A KING.—CHAP. VIII. 


As Samuel had appointed his sons as judges in his old age, 
and they had perverted justice, the elders of Israel entreated 
him to appoint them a king after the manner of all the nations 
(vers. 1-5). This desire not only displeased Samuel, but Jeho- 
vah also saw in it a rejection of His government; nevertheless 
He commanded the prophet to fulfil the desire of the people, 
but at the same time to set before them as a warning the prero- 
gatives of a king (vers. 6-9). This answer from God, Samuel 
made known to the people, describing to them the prerogatives 
which the king would assume to himself above the rest of the 
people (vers. 10-18). As the people, however, persisted in their 
wish, Samuel promised them, according to the direction of God, 
that their wishes should be gratified (vers. 19-22). 

Vers. 1-5. The reason assigned for the appointment of 
Samuel’s sons as judges is his own advanced age. The infer- 
ence which we might draw from this alone, namely, that they 
were simply to support their father in the administration of 
justice, and that Samuel had no intention of laying down his 
office, and still less of making the supreme office of judge here- 
ditary in his family, is still more apparent from the fact that 
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they were stationed as judges of the nation in Beersheba, which 
was on the southern border of Canaan (Judg. xx. 1, etc. ; see at 
Gen. xxi. 31). The sons are also mentioned again in 1 Chron. 
vi. 13, though the name of the elder has either been dropped 
out of the Masoretic text or has become corrupt.—Ver. 3. The 
sons, however, did not walk in the ways of their father, but set 
their hearts upon gain, took bribes, and perverted justice, in 
opposition to the command of God (see Ex. xxiii. 6, 8; Deut. 
xvi. 19).—Vers. 4, 5. These circumstances (viz. Samuel’s age 
and the degeneracy of his sons) furnished the elders of Israel 
with the opportunity to apply to Samuel with this request : 
“ Appoint us a king to judge us, as all the nations” (the heathen), 
sc. have kings. This request resembles so completely the law 
of the king in Deut. xvii. 14 (observe, for example, the expres- 
sion pyin-?23), that the distinct allusion to it is unmistakeable. 
The custom of expressly quoting the book of the law is met with 
for the first time in the writings of the period of the captivity. 
The elders simply desired what Jehovah had foretold through 
His servant Moses, as a thing that would take place in the 
future and for which He had even made provision. 

Vers. 6-9. Nevertheless “ the thing displeased Samuel when 
they said,” etc. This serves to explain 1273, and precludes the 
supposition that Samuel’s displeasure had reference to what 
they had said concerning his own age and the conduct of his 
sons. At the same time, the reason why the petition for a king 
displeased the prophet, was not that he regarded the earthly 
monarchy as irreconcilable with the sovereignty of God, or - 
even as untimely; for in both these cases he would not have 
entered into the question at all, but would simply have refused 
the request as ungodly or unseasonable. But “ Samuel prayed 
to the Lord,” i.e. he laid the matter before the Lord in prayer, 
and the Lord said (ver. 7): “Hearken unto the voice of the people 
in all that they say unto thee.” This clearly implies, that not only 
in Samuel’s opinion, but also according to the counsel of God, 
the time had really come for the establishment of the earthly 
sovereignty in Israel. In this respect the request of the elders 
for a king to reign over them was perfectly justifiable; and 
there is no reason to say, with Calvin, “they ought to have 
had regard to the times and conditions prescribed by God, and 
it would no doubt have come to pass that the regal power would 
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have grown up in the nation. Although, therefore, it had 
not yet been established, they ought to have waited patiently 
for the time appointed by God, and not to have given way to 
their own reasons and counsels apart from the will of God.” 
For God had not only appointed no particular time for the 
establishment of the monarchy ; but in the introduction to the 
law for the king, “ When thou shalt say, I will set a king over 
me,” He had ceded the right to the representatives of the 
nation to deliberate upon the matter. Nor did they err in this 
respect, that while Samuel was still living, it was not the proper 
time to make use of the permission that they had received ; 
for they assigned as the reason for their application, that 
Samuel had grown old: consequently they did not petition for 
a king instead of the prophet who had been appointed and so 
gloriously accredited by God, but simply that Samuel himself 
would give them a king in consideration of his own age, in 
order that when he should become feeble or die, they might have 
a judge and leader of the nation. Nevertheless the Lord de- 
clared, “ They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
L should not reign over them. As they have always done from the 
day that I brought them up out of Egypt unto this day, that they 
have forsaken me and served other gods, so do they also unto thee.” 
This verdict on the part of God refers not so much to the desire 
expressed, as to the feelings from which it had sprung. Exter- 
nally regarded, the elders of Israel had a perfect right to pre- 
sent the request; the wrong was in their hearts. They not 
only declared to the prophet their confidence in his administra- 
tion of his office, but they implicitly declared him incapable of 
any further superintendence of their civil and political affairs. 
This mistrust was founded upon mistrust in the Lord and His 


1 Calvin has correctly pointed out how much would have been warrant- 
able under the circumstances : ‘‘They might, indeed, have reminded Samuel 
of his old age, which rendered him less able to attend to the duties of his 
office, and also of the avarice of his sons and the corruptness of the judges ; 
or they might have complained that his sons did not walk in his footsteps, 
and have asked that God would choose suitable men to govern them, and 
thus have left the whole thing to His will. And if they had done this, there 
can be no doubt that they would have received a gracious and suitable 
answer. But they did not think of calling upon God ; they demanded that 
a king should be given them, and brought forward the customs and insti- 
tutions of other nations.” 
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guidance. In the person of Samuel they rejected the Lord and 
His rule. They wanted a king, because they imagined that 
Jehovah their God-king was not able to secure their constant 
prosperity. Instead of seeking for the cause of the misfortunes 
which had hitherto befallen them in their own sin and want of 
fidelity towards Jehovah, they searched for it in the faulty con- 
stitution of the nation itself. In such a state of mind as this, 
their desire for a king was a contempt and rejection of the 
kingly government of Jehovah, and was nothing more than 
forsaking Jehovah to serve other gods. (See ch. x. 18, 19, and 
ch. xii. 7 sqq., where Samuel points out to the people still 
more fully the wrong that they have committed.)—Ver. 9. In 
order to show them wherein they were wrong, Samuel was in- 
structed to bear witness against them, by proclaiming the right 
of the king who would rule over them, O73 Tym Tyi neither 
means “ warn them earnestly” (De Wette), nor é explain and 
solemnly expound to them” (Thenius). 2 TY means to bear 
witness, or give testimony against a person, ae. to point out to 
him his wrong. The following words, 141 737), are to be under- 
stood as explanatory, in the sense of “ by Weohaas to them.” 
“ The manner (mishpat) of the king” is the right or prerogative 
which the king would claim, namely, such a king as was 
possessed by all the other nations, and such an one as Israel 
desired in the place of its own God-king, i.e. a king who would 
rule over his people with arbitrary and absolute power. 

Vers. 10-18. In accordance with the instructions of God, 
Samuel told the people all the words of Jehovah, ze. all that 
God had said to him, as related in vers. 7-9, and then pro- 
claimed to them the right of the king.—Ver. 11. “ He will take 
your sons, and set them for himself upon his chariots, and upon 
his saddle-horses, and they will run before his chariot;” 2.e. he will 
make the sons of the people his retainers at court, his charioteers, 
riders, and runners. The singular suffix ead to 1M137!22 is 
not to be altered, as iene suggests, into the plural form, 
according to ie LXX., Chald., and Syr., since the Por 
refers, not to wench but to the king’s state-carriage; and 
v5 does not mean a rider, but a saddle-horse, as in 2 Sam. i. 6, 
1 Kings v. 6, ete.—Ver. 12. “ And to make himself chiefs over 
thousands and over fifties ;’—the greatest and smallest military 
officers are mentioned, instead of all the soldiers and officers 
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(comp. Num. xxxi. 14, 2 Kings 1. 9 sqq., with Ex. xviii. 21, 25). 
babyy is also dependent upon Mp} (ver. 11),—“ and to plough his 
field (ON, lit. the ploughed), and reap his harvest, and make 
his instruments of war and instruments of his chariots.” —Ver. 13. 
“ Your daughters he will take as preparers of ointments, cooks, and 
bakers,” sc. for his court.—Vers. 14 sqq. All their possessions 
he would also take to himself: the good (i.e. the best) fields, 
vineyards, and olive-gardens, he would take away, and give to 
his servants ; he would tithe the sowings and vineyards (i.e. the 
produce which they yielded), and give them to his courtiers and 
servants. DD, lit. the eunuch; here it is used in a wider sense 
for the royal chamberlains. Even their slaves (men-servants 
and maid-servants) and their beasts of draught ‘and burden he 
would take and use for his own work, and raise the tithe of the 
flock. ‘The word 023N3, between the slaves (men-servants and 
maid-servants) and the asses, is very striking and altogether un- 
suitable ; and in all probability it is only an ancient copyist’s error 
for D372, your oxen, as we may see from the LX X. rendering, 
Ta Bovxodta. The servants and maids, oxen and asses, answer 
in that case to one another; whilst the young men are included 
among the sons in vers. 11,12. In this way the king would 
make all the people into his servants or slaves. This is the 
meaning of the second clause of ver. 17; for the whole are 
evidently summed up in conclusion in the expression, “and ye 
shall be his servants.” —Ver. 18. Israel would then cry out to God 
because of its king, but the Lord would not hear it then. This 
description, which contains a fearful picture of the tyranny of the 
king, is drawn from the despotic conduct of the heathen kings, 
and does not presuppose, as many have maintained, the times 
of the later kings, which were so full of painful experiences. 
Vers. 19-22. With such a description of the “ right of the 
king” as this, Samuel had pointed out to the elders the dangers 
connected with a monarchy in so alarming a manner, that they 
ought to have been brought to reflection, and to have desisted 
from their demand. “ But the people refused to hearken to the 
voice of Samuel.” They repeated their demand, “ We will have 
a king over us, that we also may be like all the nations, and that 
our king may judge us, and go out before us, and conduct our 
battles.” —Vers. 21, 22. These words of the people were laid by 
Samuel before the Lord, and the Lord commanded him to give 
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the people a king. With this answer Samuel sent the men of 
Tsrael, i.e. the elders, away. This is implied in the words, “ Go 
ye every man unto his city,” since we may easily supply from the 
context, “ till I shall call you again, to appoint you the king you 
desire.” 


ANOINTING OF SAUL AS KING.—CHAP. IX.-X. 16. 


When the Lord had instructed Samuel to appoint a king 
over the nation, in accordance with its own desire, He very 
speedily proceeded to show him the man whom He had chosen. 
Saul the Benjaminite came to Samuel, to consult him as a seer 
about his father’s she-asses, which had been lost, and for which 
he had been seeking in all directions in vain (ch. ix. 1-14). And 
the Lord had already revealed to the prophet the day before, 
that He would send him the man who had been set apart by 
Him as the king of Israel; and when Samuel met with Saul, 
He pointed him out as the man to whom He had referred (vers. 
15-17). Accordingly, Samuel invited Saul to be his guest at a 
sacrificial meal, which he was about to celebrate (vers. 18-24). 
After the meal he made known to him the purpose of God, 
anointed him as king (vers. 25-27, ch. x. 1), and sent him away, 
with an announcement of three signs, which would serve to 
confirm his election on the part of God (ch. x. 2-16). This 
occurrence is related very circumstantially, to bring out dis- 
tinctly the miraculous interposition of God, and to show that 
Saul did not aspire to the throne; and also that Samuel did not 
appoint of his own accord the man whom he was afterwards 
obliged to reject, but that Saul was elected by God to be king 
over His people, without any interference on the part of either 
Samuel or himself." 

Ch. ix. 1-10. Saul searches for his father’s asses.—Vers. 
1, 2. The elaborate genealogy of the Benjaminite Kish, and 
the minute description of the figure of his son Saul, are in- 


1 There is no tenable ground for the assumption of Thenius and others, 
that this account was derived from a different source from ch. viii., x. 17-27, 
and xi. sqq.; for the assertion that ch. x. 17-27 connects itself in the 
most natural way with ch. viii. is neither well-founded nor correct. In 
the first place, it was certainly more natural that Samuel, who was to place 
a king over the nation according to the appointment of God, should be 
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tended to indicate at the very outset the importance to which 
Saul attained in relation to the people of Israel. Kish was the 
son of Abiel: this is in harmony with ch. xiv. 51. But when, 
on the other hand, it is stated in 1 Chron. vill. 83, ix. 39, that 
Ner begat Kish, the difference may be reconciled in the simplest 
Imanner, on the assumption that the Ner mentioned there is not 
the father, but the grandfather, or a still more remote ancestor 
of Kish, as the intervening members are frequently passed over 
in the genealogies. The other ancestors of Kish are never 
mentioned again. On 1133 refers to Kish, and signifies not a 
brave man, but a man of property, as in Ruth ii. 1. This son 
Saul (i.e. “ prayed for :” for this meaning of the word, comp. 
ch. i. 17, 27) was “ young and beautiful.” Tt is true that 
even at that time Saul had a son grown up (viz. Jonathan), 
according to ch. xiii. 2; but still, in contrast with his father, he 
was “a young man,” ze. in the full vigour of youth, probably 
about forty or forty-five years old. There is no necessity, 
therefore, to follow the Vulgate rendering electus. No one 
equalled him in beauty. “ From his shoulder upwards he was 
higher than any of the people.’ Such a figure as this was well 
adapted to commend him to the people as their king (cf. ch. x. 
24), since size and beauty were highly valued in rulers, as signs 
of manly strength (see Herod. iii. 20, vii. 187; Aristot. Polit. 
iv. c. 24).—Vers. 3-5. Having been sent out by his father to 
search for his she-asses which had strayed, Saul went with his 
servant through the mountains of Ephraim, which ran south- 
wards into the tribe-territory of Benjamin (see at ch. i. 1), then 
through the land of Shalishah and the land of Shaalin, and after 
that through the land of Benjamin, without finding the asses ; 
and at length, when he had reached the land of Zuph, he deter- 
mined to return, because he was afraid that his father might 
turn his mind from the asses, and trouble himself about them 
(the son and servant). 2 Dan, to desist from a thing, to give it 
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made acquainted with the man whom God had appointed, before the people 
elected him by lot. And secondly, Saul’s behaviour in hiding himself when 
the lots were, cast (ch. x. 2t sqq.), can only be explained on the supposition 
that Samuel had already informed him that he was the appointed king ; 
whereas, if this had not been the case, it would be altogether incompre- 
hensible. 
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As Saul started in any case from Gibeah of Benjamin, his 
own home (ch. x. 10 sqq., 26, xi. 4, xv. 34, xxili. 19, xxvi. 1), 
i.e. the present Tuleil el Phul, which was an hour or an hour 
and a half to the north of Jerusalem (see at Josh. xviii. 28), 
and went thence into the mountains of Ephraim, he no doubt 
took a north-westerly direction, so that he crossed the boundary 
of Benjamin somewhere between Bireh and Atarah, and passing 
through the crest of the mountains of Ephraim, on the west of 
Gophnah (Jifna), came out into the land of Shalishah. Sha- 
lishah is unquestionably the country round (or of) Baal-shalishah 
(2 Kings iv. 42), which was situated, according to Eusebius 
(Onom. s.v. Bavbcapicd@: Beth-sarisa or Beth-salisa), in regione 
Thamnitica, fifteen Roman miles to the north of Diospolis 
(Lydda), and was therefore probably the country to the west 
of Jiljilia, where three different wadys run into one large 
wady, called Kurawa; and according to the probable conjecture 
of Thenius, it was from this fact that the district received the 
name of Shalishah, or Three-land. They proceeded thence in 
their search to the land of Shaalim: according to the Onom. 
(s.v.), “a village seven miles off, in jfinibus Hleutheropoleos 
contra occidentem.” But this is hardly correct, and is most 
likely connected with the mistake made in transposing the town 
of Samuel to the neighbourhood of Diospolis (see at ch. i. 1). 
For since they went on from Shaalim into the land of Benjamin, 
and then still further into the land of Zuph, on the south-west 
of Benjamin, they probably turned eastwards from Shalishah, 
into the country where we find Beni Mussah and Beni Salem 
marked upon Robinson’s and v. de Velde’s maps, and where we 
must therefore look for the land of Shaalim, that they might 
proceed thence to explore the land of Benjamin from the north- 
east to the south-west. If, on the contrary, they had gone 
from Shaalim in a southerly or south-westerly direction, to the 
district of Eleutheropolis, they would only have entered the 
land of Benjamin at the south-west corner, and would have 
had to go all the way back again in order to go thence to the 
land of Zuph. For we may infer with certainty that the 
land of Zuph was on the south-west of the tribe-territory of 
Benjamin, from the fact that, according to ch. x. 2, Saul 
and his companion passed Rachel’s tomb on their return 
thence to their own home, and then came to the border of 
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Benjamin. On the name Zuph, see at ch. i. 1.—Ver. 6. When 
Saul proposed to return home from the land of Zuph, his 
servant said to him, “ Behold, in this city (‘ this, referring to 
the town which stood in front of them upon a hill) is a man of 
God, much honoured ; all that he saith cometh surely to pass : 
now we will go thither ; perhaps he will tell us our way that we 
have to go” (lit. have gone, and still go, sc. to attain the object 
of our journey, viz. to find the asses). The name of this town 
is not mentioned either here or in the further course of this 
history. Nearly all the commentators suppose it to have been 
Ramah, Samuel’s home. But this assumption has no founda- 
tion at all in the text, and is irreconcilable with the statements 
respecting the return in ch, x. 2-5. The servant did not say 
there dwells in this city, but there is in this city (ver. 6; comp. 
with this ver. 10, “ They went into the city where the man of 
God was,” not “dwelt”). It is still more evident, from the 
answer given by the drawers of water, when Saul asked them, 
“Ts the seer here?” (ver. 11),—viz. “ He came to-day to the 
city, for the people have a great sacrifice upon the high place” 
(ver. 12),—that the seer (Samuel) did not live in the town, but 
had only come thither to a sacrificial festival. Moreover, “every 
impartial man will admit, that the fact of Samuel’s having 
honoured Saul as his guest at the sacrificial meal of those who 
participated in the sacrifice, and of their having slept under the 
same roof, cannot possibly weaken the impression that Samuel 
was only there in his peculiar and official capacity. It could not 
be otherwise than that the presidency should be assigned to him 
at the feast itself as priest and prophet, and therefore that the 
appointments mentioned should proceed from him. And it is 
but natural to assume that he had a house at his command for 
any repetition of such sacrifices, which we find from 2 Kings 
iv. to have been the case in the history of Elisha” (Valentiner). 
And lastly, the sacrificial festival itself does not point to Ramah; 
for although Samuel had built an altar to the Lord at Ramah 
(ch. vii. 17), this was by no means the only place of sacrifice in 
the nation. If Samuel offered sacrifice at Mizpeh and Gilgal 
(ch. vii. 9, x. 8, xiii. 8 sqq.), he could also do the same at other 
places. What the town really was in which Saul met with him, 
cannot indeed be determined, since all that we can gather from 
ch. x. 2 is, that it was situated on the south-west of Bethlehem. 
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—vVers. 7-10. Saul’s objection, that they had no present to 
bring to the man of God, as the bread was gone from their 
vessels, was met by the servant with the remark, that he had a 
quarter of a shekel which he would give.—Ver. 9. Before pro- 
ceeding with the further progress of the affair, the historian 
introduces a notice, which was required to throw light upon 
what follows; namely, that beforetime, if any one wished to 
inquire of God, i.e. to apply to a prophet for counsel from God 
upon any matter, it was customary in Israel to say, We will go 
to the seer, because “he that is now called a prophet was before- 
time called a seer.” After this parenthetical remark, the account 
is continued in ver. 10. Saul declared himself satisfied with 
the answer of the servant; and they both went into the town, 
to ask the man of God about the asses that were lost. 

Vers. 11-17. As they were going up to the high place of 
the town, they met maidens coming out of the town to draw 
water ; and on asking them whether the seer was there, they 
received this answer: “ Yes; behold, he is before thee: make haste 
now, for he has come into the town to-day ; for the people have a 
sacrifice to-day upon the high place.” Bamah (in the singular) 
does not mean the height or hill generally ; but throughout it 
signifies the high place, as a place of sacrifice or prayer.— 
Ver. 13. “ When ye come into the city, ye will find hun directly, 
before he goes up to the high place to eat.’ {2 not only intro- 
duces the apodosis, but corresponds to 2, as, so: here, how- 
ever, it is used with reference to time, in the sense of our 
“immediately.” “ For the people are not accustomed to eat till 
he comes, for he blesses the sacrifice,” etc. 23, like edAoryely, 
refers to the thanksgiving prayer offered before the sacrificial 
meal. “ Go now for him; ye will meet him even to-day.” The 
first INS is placed at the beginning for the sake of emphasis, 
and then repeated at the close. O43, “ Hven to-day.’ —Ver. 14. 
When they went into the town, Samuel met them on his way 
out to go to the high place of sacrifice. Before the meeting 
itself is described, the statement is introduced in vers. 15-17, 
that the day before Jehovah had foretold to Samuel that the man 
was coming to him whom he was to anoint as captain over his 
people. jt mp3, to open any one’s ear, equivalent to “reveal some- 
thing to him (ch. xx. 12; 2 Sam. vii. 27, etc.). now, Iwill send 
thee, i.e. “I will so direct his way in my overruling providence, 
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that he shall come to thee” (J. H. Mich.). The words, “ that 
he may save my people out of the hand of the Philistines ; for I 
have looked upon my people, for their ery is come unto me,” are 
not at all at variance with ch. vii. 13. In that passage there is 
simply the assertion, that there was no more any permanent 
oppression on the part of the Philistines in the days of Samuel, 
such as had taken place before; but an attempt to recover their 
supremacy over Israel is not only not precluded, but is even 
indirectly affirmed (see the comm. on ch. vii. 13). The words 
before us simply show that the Philistines had then begun to 
make a fresh attempt to contend for dominion over the Israel- 
ites. “ I have looked upon my people :* this is to be explained 
like the similar passage in Ex. ii. 25, “ God looked upon the 
children of Israel,’ and Ex. iii. 7, « I have looked upon the 
misery of my people.” God’s looking was not a quiet, inactive 
looking on, but an energetic look, which brought help in trouble. 
“ Their cry ts come unto me:” this is word for word the same 
as in Ex. ui. 9. As the Philistines wanted to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Egyptians, it was necessary that Jehovah should 
also send His people a deliverer from these new oppressors, by 
giving them aking. The reason here assigned for the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy is by no means at variance with the 
displeasure which God had expressed to Samuel at the desire of 
the people for a king (ch. vill. 7 sqq.); since this displeasure 
had reference to the state of heart from which the desire had 
sprung.—Ver. 17. When Samuel saw Saul, the Lord answered 
him, sc. in reply to the tacit inquiry, ‘ Js this he?’ “ Behold, 
this is the man of whom I spake to thee.” “SY, coercere imperio. 
Vers. 18-24. The thread of the narrative, which was 
broken off in ver. 15, is resumed in ver. 18. Saul drew near 
to Samuel in the gate, and asked him for the seer’s house. 
The expression syoin 7na is used to define more precisely the 
general phrase in ver. 14, Vyn 7in2 O82; and there is no 
ete to alter YY5 in ver. 14 into YW, as Thenius proposes, 
for VT Fin2 Nia does not mean to go (or be) in the middle of 
the town, as he imagines, but to go into, or enter, the town ; 
and the entrance to the town was through the ¢ 
Samuel replied, “I am the seer: go up before me to the high 
place, and eat with me to-day ; and to-morrow I will send thee 
away, and make known to thee all that is in thy heart.” Letting 
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a person go in front was a sign of great esteem. The change 
from the singular my to the plural DR? may be explained on 
the ground that, whilst Samuel only spoke to Saul, he intended 
expressly to invite his servant to the meal as well as himself. 
“ All that is in thine heart” does not mean “all that thou hast 
upon thy heart,” i.e. all that troubles thee, for Samuel relieved 
him of all anxiety about the asses at once by telling him that 
they were found; but simply the thoughts of thy heart gene- 
rally. Samuel would make these known to him, to prove to him 
that he was a prophet. He then first of all satisfied him respect- 
ing the asses (ver. 20): “ As for the asses that were lost to thee 
to-day three days (three days ago), do not set thy heart upon them 
(i.e. do not trouble thyself about them), for they are found.” 
After this quieting arinouncement, by which he had convinced 
Saul of his seer’s gift, Samuel directed Saul’s thoughts to that 
higher thing which Jehovah had appointed for him: “ And to 
whom does all that is worth desiring of Israel belong? is tt not 
to thee, and to all thy father’s house?” “The desire of Israel” 
(optima queque Israel, Vulg.; “the best in Israel,” Luther) 
is not all that Israel desires, but all that Israel possesses of what 
is precious or worth desiring (see Hag. ii. 7). “'The antithesis 
here is between the asses and every desirable thing” (Seb. 
Schmidt). Notwithstanding the indefinite character of the words, 
they held up such glorious things as in prospect for Saul, that he 
replied in amazement (ver. 21), “Am not I a Benjaminite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family is the least of all 
the families of the tribe of Benjamin (32 02” is unquestionably 
a copyist’s error for ‘12 2%) ; and how speakest thou such a word 
tome?” Samuel made no reply to this, as he simply wanted 
first of all to awaken the expectation in Saul’s mind of things 
that he had never dreamt of before——Ver. 22. When they 
arrived at the high place, he conducted Saul and his servant 
into the cell (the apartment prepared for the sacrificial meal), 
and gave them (the servant as well as Saul, according to the 
simple customs of antiquity, as being also his guest) a place at 
the upper end among those who had been invited. There were 
about thirty persons present, no doubt the most distinguished 
men of the city, whilst the rest of the people probably encamped 
in the open air.—Vers. 23, 24. He then ordered the cook to 
bring the piece which he had directed him to set aside, and to 
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place it before Saul, namely the leg and moyn (the article in 
the place of the elatacel see iwald, § 831, b); ae. not what 
was over it, viz. the broth poured upon it (Dathe and Maurer), 
but what was attached to it (Luther). The reference, however, 
is not to the kidney as the choicest portion (Thenius), for the 
kidneys were burned upon the altar in the case of all the slain 
sacrifices (Lev. iii. 4), and only the flesh of the animals offered 
in sacrifice was applied to the sacrificial meal. What was at- 
tached to the leg, therefore, can only have been such of the fat 
upon the flesh as was not intended for the altar. Whether the 
right or left leg, is not stated: the earlier commentators decide 
in : Girone of the left, because the right leg fell to the share of 
the priests (Lev. vii. 32 sqq.). But as Samuel conducted the 
whole of the sacrificial ceremony, he may also have offered the 
sacrifice itself by virtue of his prophetic calling, so that the 
right leg would fall to his share, and he might have it reserved 
for his guest. In any case, however, the leg, as the largest and 
best portion, was to be a piece of honour for Saul (see Gen. 
xlii. 34). There is no reason to seek for any further symbo- 
heal meaning in it. The fact that it was Samuel’s intention 
to distinguish and honour Saul above all his other guests, is 
evident enough from what he said to Saul when the cook had 
brought the leg: “ Behold, that which is reserved is set before 
thee (O'Y is the passive participle, as in Num. xxiv. 21); for 
unto this tume hath it been kept for thee, as I said I have invited 
the people.” syitn> is either “to the appointed tume of thy 
coming,’ or possibly, * for the (this) meeting together.” Samuel 
mentions this to give Saul his guest to understand that he 
had foreseen his coming in a supernatural way. siond, saying, 
i.e. aS I said (to the cook). 

Vers. 25-27. When the sacrificial meal was over, Samuel 
and Saul went down from the high place into the town, and he 
(Samuel) talked with him upon the roof (of the house into 
which Samuel had entered). The flat roofs of the Hast were 
used as places of retirement for private conversation (see at 
Deut. xxii. 8). This conversation did not refer of course to 
the call of Samuel to the royal dignity, for that was not made 
known to him as a word of Jehovah till the following day (ver. 
27) ; but it was intended to prepare him for that announce- 
ment: so that O. v. Gerlach’s conjecture is probably the correct 
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one, viz. that Samuel “ talked with Saul concerning the deep 
religious and political degradation of the people of God, the 
oppression of the heathen, the causes of the inability of the 
Israelites to stand against these foes, the necessity for a conver- 
sion of the people, and the want of a leader who was entirely 


devoted to the Lord.” ’—Ver. 26. “ And they rose up early in 


1 For an by DNwDy iain) the LXX. have zal didorpucay TQ Soeovr 
irk TO Daeeare nol ound “they prepared Saul a bed upon the house, 
and he slept,” from which Clericus conjectured that these translators had 
read Syren Shs ba bb @72 or yay) j ; and Ewald and Thenius propose to 
alter the Hebrew text in this way. But although ‘}3} WD (ver. 26) no 
doubt presupposes that Saul had slept in Samuel's house, and in fact upon 
the roof, the remark of Thenius, ‘‘ that the private conversation upon the 
roof (ver. 25) comes too early, as Saul did not yet know, and was not to 
learn till the following day, what was about to take place,” does not 
supply any valid objection to the correctness of the Masoretic text, or any 
argument in favour of the Septuagint rendering or interpretation, since it 
rests upon an altogether unfounded and erroneous assumption, viz. that 
Samuel had talked with Saul about his cal] to the throne. Moreover, ‘‘ the 
strangeness” of the statement in ver. 26, ‘‘ they rose up early,” and then 
‘* when the morning dawned, Samuel called,” etc., cannot possibly throw 
any suspicion upon the integrity of the Hoge cone as this ‘‘ strange- 
ness” yanishes when we take '}}} nidys ‘ias) as a more precise definition of 
yoraw. The Septuagint translators evidently held the same opinion as 
their modern defenders. They took offence at Samuel’s private conversa- 
tion with Saul, because he did not make known to him the word of God 
concerning his call to the throne till the next morning ; and, on the other 
hand, as their rising the next morning is mentioned in ver. 26, they felt 
the absence of any allusion to their sleeping, and consequently not only 
interpreted 435) by a conjectural emendation as standing for 455, because 
p34 mm is used in Proy. vii. 16 to signify the spreading of mats or 


carpets for a bed, but also identified yp5y) with a5, and rendered it 
exoigbn. At the same time, they did not reflect that the preparation of 
the bed and their sleeping during the night were both of them matters of 
course, and there was consequenily no necessity to mention them; whereas 
Samuel’s talking with Saul upon the roof was a matter of creme in 
relation to the whole affair, and one which could not be passed over in 
silence. Moreover, the correctness of the Hebrew text is confirmed by all 
the other ancient versions. Not only do the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic 
follow the Masoretic text, but Jerome does the same in the rendering 
adopted by him, ‘‘H¢ locutus est cum Saule in solario. Cumque mane 
surrexissent ;” though the words ‘ stravitque Saul in solario et dormivit ” 
have been interpolated probably from the Itala into the text of the Vul- 
gate which has come down to us. 
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the morning: namely, when the morning dawn arose, Samuel 
called to Saul upon the roof (i.e. he called from below within 
the house up to the roof, where Saul was probably sleeping 
upon the balcony; cf. 2 Kings iv. 10), Get wp, I will conduct 
thee.” As soon as Saul had risen, “ they both (both Samuel and 
Saul) went out (into the street).” And when they had gone 
down to the extremity of the town, Samuel suid to Saul, “ Let 
the servant pass on before us (and he did so), and do thou remain 
here for the present ; I will show thee a word of God.” 

Ch. x. 1. Samuel then took the oil-flask, poured it upon his 
(Saul’s) head, kissed him, and said, “ Hath not Jehovah (equi- 
valent to ‘ Jehovah assuredly hath’) anointed thee to be captain 
over His inheritance ?” sion, as an expression of lively assurance, 
receives the force of an independent clause through the follow- 
ing °2, “is it not so?” ie. “yea, it is so, that,” etc., just as it 
does before 5% in Gen. iv. 7. inns, His (Jehovah’s) possession, 
was the nation of Israel, which Jehovah had acquired as the 
people of His own possession through their deliverance out of 
Egypt (Deut. iv. 20, ix. 26, etc.). Anointing with oil was a 
symbol of endowment with the Spirit of God; as the oil itself, 
by virtue of the strength which it gives to the vital spirits, was 
a symbol of the Spirit of God as the principle of divine and 
spiritual power (see at Ley. viii. 12), Hitherto there had been 
no other anointing among the people of God than that of the 
priests and sanctuary (Idx. xxx. 23 sqq.; Lev. vi. 10 sqq.). 
When Saul, therefore, was consecrated as king by anointing, 
the monarchy was inaugurated as a divine institution, standing 
on a par with the priesthood; through which henceforth the 
Lord would also bestow upon His people the gifts of His 
Spirit for the building up of His kingdom. As the priests 
were consecrated by anointing to be the media of the ethical 
blessings of divine grace for Israel, so the king was consecrated 
by anointing to be the vehicle and medium of all the blessings 
of grace which the Lord, as the God-king, would confer upon 
His people through the institution of a civil government. 
Through this anointing, which was performed by Samuel under 
the direction of God, the king was set apart from the rest of 
the nation as “anointed of the Lord” (cf. ch. xii. 3, 4, etc.), 
and sanctified as the 1%, 7.e. its captain, its leader and com- 
mander. Kissing was probably not a sign of homage or rever- 
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ence towards the anointed of the Lord, so much as “a kiss of 
affection, with which the grace of God itself was sealed” (Seb. 
Schmidt). 

Vers. 2-7. To confirm the consecration of Saul as king 
over Israel, which had been effected through the anointing, 
Samuel gave him three more signs which would occur on his 
journey home, and would be a pledge to him that Jehovah 
would accompany his undertakings with His divine help, and 
practically accredit him as His anointed. ‘These signs, there- 
fore, stand in the closest relation to the calling conveyed to 
Saul through his anointing.—Ver. 2. The first sign: “ When thou 
goest away from me to-day (t.e. now), thow wilt meet two men at 
Rachel's sepulchre, on the border of Benjamin at Zelzah ; and they 
will say unto thee, The asses of thy father, which thou wentest to 
seek, are found. Behold, thy father hath given up Dahsn “awny, 
the words (i.e. talking) about the asses, and troubleth himself about 
you, saying, What shall I do about my son?” According to Gen. 
xxxv. 16 sqq., Rachel’s sepulchre was on the way from Bethel 


1 The LXX. and Vulgate have expanded the second half of this verse 
by a considerable addition, which reads as follows in the LXX.: ody! 
ninping o¢ xbplos sig hoxovta él rov Aanov avrov eal "Iopayn; noel od dpkess 
2y Anh xvplov, zal od chosic ceiToy éx xeipos exPpav aiTOD nuxAdbev, noel TOUTS 
0b TO onusiov Ort Expios os mUplos Exl nANPoVoMlay aUTCD eis koxovre. And in 
the Vulgate : Ecce, unxit te Dominus super hereditatem suam in principem, et 
liberabis populum suum de manibus inimicorum ejus, qui in circuitu ejus sunt. 
Et hoc tibi signum, quia unzit te Deus in principem. A comparison of these 
two texts will show that the LXX. Tnterpolated: their addition between 
sion and "D, as the last clause, ors eyoloe oe xvpiog El xAnpovoylev avdrov sic 
Boxovre, is a verbal translation of 3 inom by mm ynwa ‘3. In the 
Vulgate, on the other hand, the first clause, "ecce unwit—in principem, corre- 
sponds word for word with the Hebrew text, from which we may see that 
Jerome translated our present Hebrew text ; and the addition, et liberabis, etc., 
was interpolated into the Vulgate from the Itala. The text of the Septuagint 
is nothing more than a gloss formed from ch. ix. 16, 17, which the trans- 
lator thought necessary, partly because he could not clearly see the force of 
"2 sion, but more especially because he could not explain the fact that 


Samuel speaks to Saul of signs, without having announced them to him as 
such. But the: author of the gloss has overlooked the fact that Samuel 
does not give Saul a cyweiov, but three ousia, and describes the object of 
them in ver. 7 as being the following, namely, that Saul would learn 
when they took place what he had to do, for Jehovah was with him, and 
not that they would prove that the Lord had anointed him to be captain. 
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to Bethlehem, only a short distance from the latter place, and 
therefore undoubtedly on the spot which tradition has assigned 
to it since the time of Jerome, viz. on the site of the Kubbet 
Rahil, half an hour to the north-west of Bethlehem, on the left 
of the road to Jérusalem, about an hour and a half from the 
city (see at Gen. xxxv. 20). This suits the passage before us 
very well, if we give up the groundless assumption that Saul 
came to Samuel at Ramah and was anointed by him there, and 
assume that the place of meeting, which is not more fully de- 
fined in ch. ix., was situated to the south-west of Bethlehem.! 
The expression “in the border of Benjamin” is not at variance 
with this. It is true that Kubbet Rahil is about an hour and a 
quarter from the southern boundary of Benjamin, which ran 
past the Rogel spring, through the valley of Ben-Hinnom (Josh. 
xvill. 16); but the expression 43? DY must not be so pressed 
as to be restricted to the actual site of the grave, since other- 
wise the further definition “at Zelzah” would be superfluous, 
as Rachel’s tomb was unquestionably a well-known locality at 
that time. If we suppose the place called Zelzah, the situation 
of which has not yet been discovered,” to have been about mid- 
way between Rachel’s tomb and the Rogel spring, Samuel 
could very well describe the spot where Saul would meet the 


1 As the account of Saul’s meeting with Samuel, in ch. ix., when pro- 
perly understood, is not at variance with the tradition concerning the 
situation of Rachel’s tomb, and the passage before us neither requires us 
on the one hand to understand the Ephratah of Gen. xxxv. 19 and xlviii. 7 
as a different place from Bethlehem, and erase “‘ that is Bethlehem” from 
both passages as a gloss that has crept into the text, and then invent an 
Ephratah in the neighbourhood of Bethel between Benjamin and Ephraim, 
as Thenius does, nor warrants us on the other hand in transferring Rachel’s 
tomb to the neighbourhood of Bethel, in opposition to the ordinary tradi- 
tion, as Kurtz proposes ; so the words of Jer. xxxi. 15, ‘‘ A voice was heard 
in Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren,” etc., furnish no evidence that Rachel’s tomb was at Ramah (i.e. er 
Ram). ‘ For here (in the cycle of prophecy concerning the restoration of all 
Israel, Jer. xxx.-xxxiii.) Rachel’s weeping is occasioned by the fact of the 
exiles of Benjamin having assembled together in Ramah (Jer. xl. 1), with- 
out there being any reason why Rachel’s tomb should be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of this Ramah” (Delitzsch on Gen. xxxv. 20). 

2 Hwald (Gesch. iii. p. 29) supposes Zelzah to be unsuitable to the con- 
text, if taken as the name of a place, and therefore follows the 2aromevous 
pevyene of the LXX., and renders the word ‘“‘in great haste ;” but he has 
neither given any reason why the name of a place is unsuitable here, nor 
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two men in the way that he has done. This sign, by confirming 
the information which Samuel had given to Saul with reference 
to the asses, was to furnish him with a practical proof that what 
Samuel had said to him with regard to the monarchy would 
quite as certainly come to pass, and therefore not only to deliver 
him from all anxiety as to the lost animals of his father, but 
also to direct his thoughts to the higher destiny to which God 
had called him through Samuel’s anointing. 

The second sign (vers. 8, 4): “ Then thou shalt go on for- 
ward from thence, and thou shalt come to the terebinth of Tabor; 
and there shall meet thee there three men going up to God to 
Bethel, carrying one three kids, one three loaves of bread, and 
one @ bottle of wine. They will ask thee after thy welfare, and 
give thee two loaves; receive them at their hands.” The tere- 
binth of Tabor is not mentioned anywhere else, and nothing 
further can be determined concerning it, than that it stood by 
the road leading from Rachel's tomb to Gibeah.* The fact 
that the three men were going up to God at Bethel, shows that 
there was still a place of sacrifice consecrated to the Lord at 
Bethel, where Abraham and Jacob had erected altars to the 
Lord who had appeared to them there (Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3, 4, 
xxvill. 18, 19, xxxv. 7); for the kids and loaves and wine 
were sacrificial gifts which they were about to offer. pinwid ONY, 
to ask after one’s welfare, 2.¢e. to greet in a friendly manner 
(cf. Judg. xvili. 15; Gen. xlii, 27). The meaning of this 
double sign consisted in the fact that these men gave Saul 
two loaves from their sacrificial offerings. In this he was to 


considered that the Septuagint rendering is merely conjectural, and has 
nothing further to support it than the fact that the translators rendered 
nby 2Q4rer0, “he sprang upon him,” in ver. 6 and ch. xi. 6, and took nyby 
to be an emphatic form of ny. 

1 The opinion expressed by Ewald and Thenius, that Deborah’s mourn- 
ing oak (Gen. xxxy. 8) is intended, and that Tabor is either a different 
form of Deborah, or that Tabor should be altered into Deborah, has no 
foundation to rest upon; for the fact that the oak referred to stood below 
(2.e. to the south of) Bethel, and the three men whom Saul was to meet at 
the terebinth of Tabor were going to Bethel, by no means establishes the 
identity of the two, as their going up to Bethel does not prove that they 
were already in the neighbourhood of Bethel. Moreover, the Deborah oak 
was on the north of Gibeah, whereas Saul met the three men between 
Rachel’s tomb and Gibeah, 7.e. to the south of Gibeah. 
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discern a homage paid to the anointed of the Lord; and he was 
therefore to accept the gift in this sense at their hand. 

The third sign (vers. 5, 6) Saul was to receive at Gibeah of 
God, where posts of the Philistines were stationed. Gibeath 
ha-Elohim is not an appellative, signifying a high place of God, 
a.é. a high place dedicated to God, but a proper name referring 
to Gibeah of Benjamin, the native place of Saul, which was 
called Gibeah of Saul from the time when Saul resided there 
as king (ver. 16: cf. ch. xi. 4, xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Isa. x. 29). 
This is very apparent from the fact that, according to vers. 10 
sqq-, all the people of Gibeah had known Saul of old, and 
therefore could not comprehend how he had all at once come 
to be among the prophets. The name Gibeah of God is here 
given to the town on account of a bamah or sacrificial height 
which rose within or near the town (ver. 13), and which may 
possibly have been renowned above other such heights, as the 
seat of a society of prophets. pnvion ‘232 are not bailiffs of the 
Philistines, still less columns erected as signs of their supremacy 
(Thenius), but military posts of the Philistines, as ch. xiii. 3, 4, 
and 2 Sam. viii. 6, 14, clearly show. The allusion here to the posts 
of the Philistines at Gibeah is connected with what was about 
to happen to Saul there. At the place where the Philistines, 
those severe oppressors of Israel, had set up military posts, the 
Spirit of God was to come upon Saul, and endow him with the 
divine power that was required for his regal office. “ And it 
shall come to pass, when thou comest to the town there, thou wilt 
light upon a company of prophets coming down from the high 
place (bamah, the sacrificial height), before them lyre and tam- 
bourin, and flute, and harp, and they prophesying.” pan signifies 
a rope or cord, then a band or company of men. It does not 
follow that because this band of prophets was coming down 
from the high place, the high place at Gibeah must have been 
the seat of a school of the prophets. They might have been 
upon a pilgrimage to Gibeah. The fact that they were pre- 
ceded by musicians playing, seems to indicate a festal procession. 
Nebel and kinnor are stringed instruments which were used 
after David’s time in connection with the psalmody of divine 
worship (1 Chron. xiii. 8, xv. 20, 21; Ps, xxxiii. 2, xiii. 4, ete.). 
The nebel was an instrument resembling a lyre, the kinnor was 
more like a guitar than a harp. Toph: the tambowrin, which 
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was played by Miriam at the Red Sea (Ex. xv. 20). Chali: 
the flute ; see my Bibl. Archeology, ii. § 187. By the pro- 
phesying of these prophets we are to understand an ecstatic 
utterance of religious feelings to the praise of God, as in the 
case of the seventy elders in the time of Moses (Num. xi. 25). 
Whether it took the form of a song or of an enthusiastic dis- 
course, cannot be determined ; in any case it was connected 
with a very energetic action indicative of the highest state of 
mental excitement. (For further remarks on these societies of 
prophets, see at ch. xix. 18 sqq.)—Ver. 6. “ And the Spirit of 
Jehovah will come upon thee, and thou wilt prophesy with them, 
and be changed into another man.” “ Kestatic states,” says 
Tholuck (die Propheten, p. 53), “have something infectious 
about them. The excitement spreads involuntarily, as in the 
American revivals and the preaching mania in Sweden, even 
to persons in whose state of mind there is no affinity with 
anything of the kind.” But in the instance before us there 
was something more than psychical infection. The Spirit of 
Jehovah, which manifested itself in the prophesying of the 
prophets, was to pass over to Saul, so that he would prophesy 
along with them (N'22n7 formed like a verb n> for NNDINA; so 
again in ver. 13), and was entirely to transform him. This 
transformation is not to be regarded indeed as regeneration in 
the Christian sense, but as a change resembling regeneration, 
which affected the entire disposition of mind, and by which 
Saul was lifted out of his former modes of thought and feeling, 
which were confined within a narrow earthly sphere, into the 
far higher sphere of his new royal calling, was filled with 
kingly thoughts in relation to the service of God, and received 
“another heart” (ver. 9). Heart is used in the ordinary scrip- 
tural sense, as the centre of the whole mental and psychical 
life of will, desire, thought, perception, and feeling (see De- 
litasch, Bibl. Psychol. pp. 248 sqq., ed. 2). Through this sign 
his anointing as king was to be inwardly sealed. — Ver. 7. 
“When these signs are come unto thee (the Kethibh nysan is to 
be read 1283", as in Ps. xlv. 16 and Esther iv. 4; and the Keri 
MINIM is a needless emendation), do to thee what thy hand findeth, 
ze. act according to the circumstances (for this formula, see 
Judg. ix. 383); for God will be with thee.” The occurrence of 
the signs mentioned was to assure him of the certainty that 
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God would assist him in all that he undertook as king. The 
first opportunity for action was afforded him by the Ammonite 
Nahash, who besieged Jabesh-gilead (ch. xi.). 

Ver. 8. In conclusion, Samuel gave him an important hint 
with regard to his future attitude: “ And goest thou before me 
down to Gilgal ; and, behold, I am coming down to thee, to offer 
burnt-offerings, and to sacrifice peace-offerings : thou shalt wait 
seven days, tall I come to thee, that I may show thee what thou art 
todo.’ The infinitive clause 4) niayne is undoubtedly dependent 
upon the main clause 771, and not upon the circumstantial 
clause which is introduced as a parenthesis. The thought 
therefore is the following: If Saul went down to Gilgal to 
offer sacrifice there, he was to wait till Samuel arrived. The 
construction of the main clause itself, however, is doubtful, 
since, grammatically considered, 977° can either be a continua- 
tion of the imperative O¥Y (ver. 7), or can be regarded as inde- 
pendent, and in fact conditional. The latter view, according 
to which 77° supposes his going down as a possible thing that 
may take place at a future time, is the one required by the 
circumstantial clause which follows, and which is introduced by 
mm; for if M7 were intended to be a continuation of the 
imperative which precedes it, so that Samuel commanded Saul 
to go down to Gilgal before him, he would have simply an- 
nounced his coming, that is to say, he would either have said 
ATM or TW WN). The circumstantial clause “and behold I am 
coming down to thee” evidently presupposes Saul’s going down 
as a possible occurrence, in the event of which Samuel pre- 
scribes the course he is to pursue. But the conditional interpre- 
tation of M771) is still more decidedly required by the context. 
For instance, when Samuel said to Saul that after the occur- 
rence of the three signs he was to do what came to his hand, 
he could hardly command him immediately afterwards to go to 
Gilgal, since the performance of what came to his hand might 
prevent him from going to Gilgal. If, however, Samuel meant 
that after Saul had finished what came to his hand he was to 
go down to Gilgal, he would have said, “ And after thou hast 
done this, go down to Gilgal,” ete. But as he does not express 
himself in this manner, he can only have referred to Saul’s 
going to Gilgal as an occurrence which, as he foresaw, would 
take place at some time or other. And to Saul himself this 
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must not only have presented itself as a possible occurrence, 
but under the existing circumstances as one that was sure to 
take place; so that the whole thing was not so obscure to him 
as it is to us, who are only able to form our conclusions from 
the brief account which lies before us. If we suppose that in 
the conversation which Samuel had with Saul upon the roof 
(ch. ix. 25), he also spoke about the manner in which the 
Philistines, who had pushed their outposts as far as Gibeah, 
could be successfully attacked, he might also have mentioned 
that Gilgal was the most suitable place for gathering an army 
together, and for making the necessary preparations for a suc- 
cessful engagement with their foes. If we just glance at the 
events narrated in the following chapters, for the purpose of 
getting a clear idea of the thing which Samuel had in view; we 
find that the three signs announced by Samuel took place on 
Saul’s return to Gibeah (vers. 9-16). Samuel then summoned 
the people to Mizpeh, where Saul was elected king by lot (vers. 
17-27) ; but Saul returned to Gibeah to his own house even 
after this solemn election, and was engaged in ploughing the 
field, when messengers came from Jabesh with the account of 
the siege of that town by the Ammonites. On receiving this 
intelligence the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, so that he 
summoned the whole nation with energy and without delay to 
come to battle, and proceeded to Jabesh with the assembled 
army, and smote the Ammonites (ch. xi. 1-11). Thereupon 
Samuel summoned the people to come to Gilgal and renew the 
monarchy there (ch. xi. 12-15); and at the same time he 
renewed his office of supreme judge (ch. xii.), so that now for 
the first time Saul actually commenced his reign, and began 
the war against the Philistines (ch. xiii. 1), in which, as soon 
as the latter advanced to Michmash with a powerful army after 
Jonathan’s victorious engagement, he summoned the people to 
Gilgal to battle, and after waiting there seven days for Samuel 
in vain, had the sacrifices offered, on which account as soon as 
Samuel arrived he announced to him that his rule would not 
last (ch. xiii. 13 sqq.). Now, it cannot have been the first of 
these two gatherings at Gilgal that Samuel had in his mind, 
but must have been the second. The first is precluded by the 
simple fact that Samuel summoned the people to go to Gilgal 
for the purpose of renewing the monarchy; and therefore, as 
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the words “ come and let us go to Gilgal” (ch. xi. 14) unques- 
tionably imply, he must have gone thither himself along with 
the people and the king, so that Saul was never in a position to 
have to wait for Samuel’s arrival. The second occurrence at 
Gilgal, on the other hand, is clearly indicated in the words of 
ch. xu. 8, “ Saul tarried seven days, according to the set time 
that Samuel had appointed,” in which there is almost an express 
allusion to the instructions given to Saul in the verse before us. 
But whilst we cannot but regard this as the only true explana- 
tion, we cannot agree with Seb. Schmidt, who looks upon the 
instructions given to Saul in this verse as “a rule to be observed 
throughout the whole of Samuel’s life,” that is to say, who 
interprets M77) in the sense of “as often as thou goest down to . 
Gilgal.” For this view cannot be Beem ately sustained, 
although it is founded upon the correct idea, that Samusls 
instructions cannot have been intended as a solitary and arbi- 
trary command, by which Saul was to be kept in a condition 
of dependence. According to our explanation, however, this is 
not the case; but there was an inward necessity for them, 
so far as the government of Saul was concerned. Placed as 
he was by Jehovah as king over His people, for the purpose 
of rescuing them out of the power of those who were at that 
time its most dangerous foes, Saul was not at liberty to enter 
upon the war against these foes simply by his own will, but was 
directed to wait till Samuel, the accredited prophet of Jehovah, 
had completed the consecration through the offering of a solemn 
sacrifice, and had communicated to him the requisite instruc- 
tions from God, even though he should have to wait for seven 
days." 

Vers. 9-16. When Saul went away from Samuel, to return 
to Gibeah, “ God changed to him another heart,’—a pregnant 
expression for “ God changed him, and gave him another heart” 


1 The difficulty in question has been solved on the wholerquite cor- 
rectly by Brentius. ‘It is not to be supposed,” he says, ‘‘ that Samuel 
was directing Saul to go at once to Gilgal as soon as he should go away 
from him, and wait there for seven days; but that he was to do this after 
he had been chosen king by public lot, and having conquered the Ammon- 
ites and been confirmed in the kingdom, was about to prepare to make 
war upon the Philistines, on whose account chiefly it was that he had been 
called to the kingdom. For the Lord had already spoken thus to Samuel 
concerning Saul: ‘ He will save my people from the hands of the Phili- 
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(see at ver. 6); and all these signs (the signs mentioned by 
Samuel) happened on that very day. As he left Samuel early 
in the morning, Saul could easily reach Gibeah in one day, even 
if the town where he had met with Samuel was situated to the 
south-west of Rachel’s tomb, as the distance from that tomb to 
Gibeah was not more than three and a half or four hours.— 
Ver. 10. The third sign is the only one which is minutely 
described, because this caused a great sensation at Gibeah, 
Sauls home. “And they (Saul and his attendant) came thither 
to Gibeah.” “ Thither” points back to “ thither to the city” 
in ver. 5, and is defined by the further expression “to Gibeah” 
(Eng. version, “ to the hill:’ Tr.). The rendering éxesdev 
(LXX.) does not warrant us in changing DY into OW; for 
the latter would be quite superfluous, as it was selena that 
they came to Gibeah from the place where they had been in the 
company of Samuel.—Ver. 11. When those who had known , 
Saul of old saw that he prophesied with the prophets, the people 
said one to another, “ What has happened to the son of Kish? 
Is Saul also among the prophets?” This expression presupposes 
that Saul’s previous life was altogether different from that of the 
disciples of the prophets——Ver. 12. And one from thence (i.e. 
from Gibeah, or from the crowd that was gathered round the 
prophets) answered, “ And who is their father?” t.e. not “ who is 
their president ?” ich would be a very gratuitous question ; 
but, “is their father a prophet then?” 7.e., according to the 
explanation given by Oehler (Herzog’s Real. Enc. xii. p. 216), 
“have they the prophetic spirit by virtue of their birth?” Under- 
stood in this way, the retort forms a very appropriate “ answer” 
to the expression of surprise and the inquiry, how it came to pass 
that Saul was among the prophets, If those prophets had not 
obtained the gift of prophecy by inheritance, but as a free gift 
of the Lord, it was equally possible for the Lord to communi- 
stines, because I have looked upon my people.’ This is the meaning there- 
fore of Samuel’s command: Thou hast been called to the kingdom chiefly 
for this purpose, that thou mayest deliver Israel from the tyranny of the 
Philistines. When therefore thou shalt enter upon this work, go down 
into Gilgal and wait there seven days, until I shall come to thee: for thou 
shalt then offer a holocaust, though not before I come to thee, and I will 
show thee what must be done in order that our enemies the Philistines 


may be conquered. The account of this is given below in ch. xiii., where 
we learn that Saul violated this command.” 
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cate the same gift to Saul. On the other hand, the alteration 
of the text from O28 (their father) into 4728 (his father), 
according to the LXX., Vulg., Syr., and Arab., which is 
favoured by Ewald, Thenius, and others, must be rejected, for 
the simple reason that the question, Who is his father? in the 
mouth of one of the inhabitants of Gibeah, to whom Saul’s father 
was so well known that they called Saul the son of Kish at once, 
would have no sense whatever. From this the proverb arose, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets ?”—a proverb which was used 
to express astonishment at the appearance of any man in a 
sphere of life which had hitherto been altogether strange to 
him.—Vers. 13 sqq. When Saul had left off prophesying, and 
came to Bamah, his uncle asked him and his attendant where 
they had been ; and Saul told him, that as they had not found 
the asses anywhere, they had gone to Samuel, and had learned 
from him that the asses were found. But he did not relate 
the words which had been spoken by Samuel concerning the 
monarchy, from unambitious humility (cf. vers. 22, 23) and not 
because he was afraid of unbelief and envy, as Thenius follows 
Josephus in supposing. From the expression “he came to 
Bamah” (Eng. ver. “ to the high place”), we must conclude, 
that not only Saul’s uncle, but his father also, lived in Bamah, 
as we find Saul immediately afterwards in his own family circle 
(see vers. 14 sqq.). 


SAUL ELECTED KING. HIS ELECTION CONFIRMED.— 
CHAP. X. 17—-XI. 15. 


Vers. 17-27. Saun’s Exrxcrion py Lot.—After Samuel 
had secretly anointed Saul king by the command of God, it was 
his duty to make provision for a recognition of the man whom 
God had chosen on the part of the people also. To this end he 
summoned the people to Mizpeh, and there instructed the tribes 
to choose a king by lot. As the result of the lot was regarded 
as a divine decision, not only was Saul to be accredited by this 
act in the sight of the whole nation as the king appointed by 
the Lord, but he himself was also to be more fully assured of 
the certainty of his own election on the part of God.'—Ver. 17. 


1 Thenius follows De Wette, and adduces the incompatibility of ch. viii. 
and ch. x. 17-27 with ch. ix. 1-10, 16, as a proof that in vers. 17-27 we 
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nyn is the nation in its heads and representatives. Samuel 
selected Mizpeh for this purpose, because it was there that he 
had once before obtained for the people, by prayer, a great 
victory over the Philistines (ch. vii. 5 sqq.).—Vers. 18, 19. 
“But before proceeding to the election itself, Samuel once more 
charged the people with their sin in rejecting God, who had 
brought them out of Egypt, and delivered them out of the hand 
of all their oppressors, by their demand for a king, that he might 
show them how dangerous was the way which they were taking 
now, and how bitterly they would perhaps repent of what they 
had now desired” (O. v. Gerlach; see the commentary on 
ch. viii.) The masculine prsripa is construed ad senswm with 
mise, In mx the early translators have taken iS for 
x5, which is the actual reading in some of the Codices.- But 
although this reading is decidedly favoured by the parallel pas- 
sages, ch. viil. 19, xii. 12, it is not necessary ; since *2 is used to 
introduce a direct statement, even in a declaration of the oppo- 
site, in the sense of our “no but” (e.g. in Ruth i. 10, where 
mp precedes). There is, therefore, no reason for exchanging 
5 for xb.—Vers. 20, 21. After this warning, Samuel directed 
the assembled Israelites to come before Jehovah (z.e. before the 
altar of Jehovah which stood at Mizpeh, according to ch. vil. 9) 
according to their tribes and families (alaphim: see at Num. 
i. 16); “and there was taken (by lot) the tribe of Benjamin.” 


have a different account of the manner in which Saul became king from 
that given in ch. ix. 1-10, 16, and one which continues the account in 
ch. viii. 22. ‘‘ It is thoroughly inconceivable,” he says, ‘‘ that Samuel 
should have first of all anointed Saul king by the instigation of God, and 
then have caused the lot to be cast, as it were, for the sake of further con- 
firmation ; for in that case either the prophet would have tempted God, or 
he would have made Him chargeable before the nation with an unworthy 
act of jugglery.” Such an argument as this could only be used by critics 
who deny not only the inspiration of the prophets, but all influence on the 
part of the living God upon the free action of men, and cannot therefore 
render the truth of the biblical history at all doubtful. Even Ewald sees 
no discrepancy here, and observes in his history (Gesch. iil. p. 832): “If we 
bear in mind the ordinary use made of the sacred lot at that time, we shall 
find that there is nothing but the simple truth in the whole course of the 
narrative. The secret meeting of the seer with Saul was not sufficient to 
secure a complete and satisfactory recognition of him as king ; it was also 
necessary that the Spirit of Jehovah should single him out publicly in a 
solemn assembly of the nation, and point him out as the man of Jehovah.” 
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735n, lit. to be snatched out by Jehovah, namely, through the 
lot (see Josh. vii. 14, 16). He then directed the tribe of Ben- 
jamin to draw near according to its families, te. he directed 
the heads of the families of this tribe to come before the altar 
of the Lord and draw lots; and the family of Matri was taken. 
Lastly, when the heads of the households in this family came, 
and after that the different individuals in the household which 
had been taken, the lot fell upon Saul the son of Kish. In the 
words, “Saul the son of Kish was taken,’ the historian proceeds 
at once to the final result of the casting of the lots, without 
describing the intermediate steps any further! When the lot 
fell upon Saul, they sought him, and he could not be found.— 
Ver. 22. Then they inquired of Jehovah, “ Js any one else 
come hither?” and Jehovah replied, “ Behold, he (whom ye are 
seeking) is hidden among the things.” The inquiry was made 
through the high priest, by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
for which Tim One was the technical expression, according to 
Num. xxvii. 21 (see Judg. xx. 27, 28, i. 1, etc.). There can be 
no doubt, that in a gathering of the people for so important a 
purpose as the election of a king, the high priest would also be 
present, even though this is not expressly stated. Samuel pre- 
sided over the meeting as the prophet of the Lord. The answer 
given by God, “ Behold, he is hidden,” etc., appears to have no 
relation to the question, “ Is any one else come?” The Sept. 
and Vulg. have therefore altered the question into e¢ ére épyerau 
0 avnp, utrumnam venturus esset ; and Thenius would adopt this 


1 It is true the Septuagint introduces the words x! rpoceyovor ryy 
Quany Merrapl is avopes before 72>") and this clause is also found in a 
very recent Hebrew ms. (viz. 451 in Kennicott’s dissert. gener. p. 491). 
But it is very evident that these words did not form an integral part of 
the original text, as Thenius supposes, but were nothing more than an 
interpolation of the Sept. translators, from the simple fact that they do 
not fill up the supposed gap at all completely, but only in a very partial, 
and in fact a very mistaken manner; for the family of Matri could not 
come to the lot «is dvdpxs (man by man), but only zz7’ oizovs (by house- 
holds: Josh. vii. 14). Before the household (beth-aboth, father’s house) of 
Saul could be taken, it was necessary that the O23 (dvopes), i.e. the dif- 
ferent heads of households, should be brought ; and it was not till then that 
Kish, or his son Saul, could be singled out as the appointed of the Lord. 
Neither the author of the gloss in the LXX., nor the modern defender of 
the gloss, has thought of this. 
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as anemendation. But he is wrong in doing so; for there was 
no necessity to ask whether Saul would still come: they might 
at once have sent to fetch him. What they asked was rather, 
whether any one else had come besides those who were present, 
as Saul was not to be found among them, that they might know 
where they were to look for Saul, whether at home or anywhere 
else. And to this question God gave the answer, “ He is 
present, only hidden among the things.” By pda (the things or 
vessels, Eng. ver..the stuff) we are to understand the travelling 
baggage of the people who had assembled at Mizpeh. Saul 
could neither have wished to avoid accepting the monarchy, nor 
have imagined that the lot would not fall upon him if he hid 
himself. For he knew that God had chosen him; and Samuel 
had anointed him already. He did it therefore simply from 
humility and modesty. “ In order that he might not appear to 
have either the hope or desire for anything of the kind, he pre- 
ferred to be absent when the lots were cast” (Seb. Schmidt).— 
Vers. 23, 24. He was speedily fetched, and brought into the 
midst of the (assembled) people ; and when he came, he was a 
head taller than all the people (see ch. ix. 2). And Samuel 
said to all the people, “ Behold ye whom the Lord hath chosen ! 
for there is none like him in all the nation.” 'Then all the people 
shouted aloud, and cried, “ Let the king live!” Saul’s bodily 
stature won the favour of the people (see the remarks on ch. 
IXce2 

Samuel then communicated to the people the right of the 
monarchy, and laid it down before Jehovah. “ The right of 
the monarchy” (meluchah) is not to be identified with the right 
of the king (melech), which is described in ch. viii. 11 and sets 
forth the right or prerogative which a despotic king would 
assume over the people; but it is the right which regulated the 
attitude of the earthly monarchy in the theocracy, and deter- 
mined the duties and rights of the human king in relation to 
Jehovah the divine King on the one hand, and to the nation on 
the other. This right could only be laid down by a prophet 
like Samuel, to raise a wholesome barrier at the very outset 
against all excesses on the part of the king. Samuel therefore 
wrote it in a document which was laid down before Jehovah, 2.e. 
in the sanctuary of Jehovah ; though certainly not in the sanc- 
tuary at Bamah in Gibeah, as Thenius supposes, for nothing is 
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known respecting any such sanctuary. It was no doubt placed 
in the tabernacle, where the law of Moses was also deposited, 
_by the side of the fundamental law of the divine state in Israel. 
When the business was all completed, Samuel sent the people 
away to their own home.—Ver. 26. Saul also returned to his 
house at Gibeah, and there went with him the crowd of the 
men whose hearts God had touched, sc. to give him a royal 
escort, and show their readiness to serve him. 27 is not to 
be aeved into bynn "23, according to the free rendering of the 
LXX., but is used as in Ex. xiv. 28; with this diferece. 
however, that here it does not signify a large military force, 
but a crowd of brave men, who formed Saul’s escort of honour. 
—Ver. 27. But as it generally happens that, where a person 
is suddenly lifted up to exalted honours or ices there are sure 
to be envious people found, so was it here: there were oyna *13} 
worthless people, even among the assembled Israelites, who picks 
disparagingly of Saul, saying, “ How will this man help us?” 
and who brought him no present. Minchah: the present which 
from time immemorial every one has been expected to bring 
when entering the presence of the king; so that the refusal to 
bring a present was almost equivalent to rebellion. But Saul 
was “as being deaf,” i.e. he acted as if he had not heard. The 
objection which Thenius brings against this view, viz. that in 
that case it would read “2 77 in), coxa a want oe acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew Secon of a sentence. There is 
no more reason for touching 7) than 120" j in ver. 26. In both 
cases the apodosis is Banehed to the pr otasis, which precedes it 
in the form of a circumstantial clause, by ‘the tmperfect, with 
vav consec. According to the genius of our language, these 
protases would be expressed by the conjunction when, viz. : 
“when Saul also went home, ... there went with him,” ete.; and 
“when loose (or idle) people said, ete., he was as deaf.” 


Ch. xi. SAuL’s VicrorY OVER THE AMMONITES.—Even 
after the election by lot at Mizpeh, Saul did not seize upon the 
reins of government at once, but returned to his father’s house 
in Gibeah, and to his former agricultural occupation; not, 
however, merely from personal humility and want of ambition, 
but rather from a correct estimate of the circumstances. The 
monarchy was something so new in Israel, that the king could 
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not expect a general and voluntary recognition of his regal 
dignity and authority, especially after the conduct of the worth- 
less people mentioned in ch. x. 27, until he had answered their 
expectations from a king (ch. viii. 6, 20), and proved himself a 
deliverer of Israel from its foes by a victorious campaign. But 
as Jehovah had chosen him ruler over his people without any 
seeking on his part, he would wait for higher instructions to 
act, before he entered upon the government. The opportunity 
was soon given him. 

Vers. 1-5. Nahash, the king of the Ammonites (cf. ch. 
xii. 12; 2 Sam. x. 2), attacked the tribes on the east of the 
Jordan, no doubt with the intention of enforcing the claim to a 
part of Gilead asserted by his ancestor in the time of Jephthah 
(Judg. xi. 13), and besieged Jabesh in Gilead,'—according to 
Josephus the metropolis of Gilead, and probably situated by 
the Wady Jabes (see at Judy. xxi. 8); from which we may 


1 The time of this campaign is not mentioned in the Hebrew text. But it 
is very evident from ch. xii. 12, where the Israelites are said to have desired 
a king, when they saw that Nahash had come against them, that Nahash 
had invaded Gilead before the election of Saul as king. ‘The Septuagint, 
however, renders the words wna 9m) (ch. x. 27) by zeal eyevndn as esta 
wave, and therefore the translators must have read wanna, which Ewald 


and Thenius would adopt as an emendation of the Hebrew text. But all 
the other ancient versions give the Masoretic text, viz. not only the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic, but even Jerome, who renders it ile vero dissimulabat 
se audire. It is true that in our present Vulgate text these words are fol- 
lowed by et factum est quasi post mensem; but this addition has no doubt 
crept in from the Itala. With the general character of the Septuagint, the 
rendering of wna by as were wjye is no conclusive proof that the word 
in their Hebrew Codex was WINDS ; it simply shows that this was the 
interpretation which they gave to ynp>. And Josephus (vi. 5, 1), who 
is also appealed to, simply establishes the fact that és; wera wave stood in 
the Sept. version of his day, since he made use of this version and not of 
the original text. Moreover, we cannot say with Ewald, that this was the 
last place in which the time could be overlooked ; for it is perfectly evi- 
dent that Nahash commenced the siege of Jabesh shortly after the election 
of Saul at Mizpeh, as we may infer from the verb sy, when taken in con- 
nection with the fact implied in ch. xii. 12, that he had commenced the 
war with the Israelites before this. And lastly, it is much more probable 
that the LXX. changed wn into wimp, than that the Hebrew 
readers of the Old Testament should have altered wan into yma, 
without defining the time more precisely by nx, or some other number. 
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see that he must have penetrated very far into the territory 
of the Israelites. The inhabitants of Jabesh petitioned the 
Ammonites in their distress, “ Make a covenant with us, and 
we will serve thee ;” i.e. grant us favourable terms, and we 
will submit.—Ver. 2. But Nahash replied, “ On this condition 
(nNta, lit. at this price, 2 pretii) will I make a covenant with 
you, that I may put out all your right eyes, and so bring a 
reproach upon all Israel.” From the fact that the infinitive 
ip) is continued with ‘M2, it is evident that the subject to 
nip) is Nahash, and not the Israelites, as the Syriac, Arabic, 
and others have rendered it. The suffix to immo’ is neuter, 
and refers to the previous clause : “7t,” i.e. the putting out a 
the right eye. This answer on the part of Nahash shows 
unmistakeably that he sought to avenge upon the people of 
Israel the shame of the defeat which Jephthah had inflicted 
upon the Ammonites.—Ver. 3. The elders of Jabesh replied: 
“ Leave us seven days, that we may send messengers into all the 
territory of Israel; and if there is no one who saves us, we will 
come out to thee,” i.e. will surrender to thee. This request was 
granted by Nahash, because he was not in a condition to take 
the town at once i storm, and also probably because, in the 
state of internal dissolution into which Israel had fallen at that 
time, he had no expectation that any vigorous help would come 
to the inhabitants cf Jabesh. From the fact that the mes- 
sengers were to be sent into all the territory of Israel, we may 
conclude that the Israelites had no central government at that 
time, and that neither Nahash nor the Jabeshites had heard 
anything of the election that had taken place; and this is still 
more apparent from the fact that, according to ver. 4, their 
messengers came to Gibeah of Saul, and fa their tines 
before the people generally, without applying at once to Saul. 
—Ver. 5. Saul indeed did not hear of the matter till he came 
(returned home) from the field behind the oxen, and found 
the people weeping and lamenting at these mournful tidings. 
“ Behind the oxen,” 1.¢., judging “from the expression “ yoke 
of oxen” in ver. 7, the pair of oxen with which he had been 


ploughing. 

Vers. 6-11. When the report of the messengers had been 
communicated to him, “the Spirit of Jehovah came upon him, 
and his anger was kindled greatly,” sc. at the shame which the 
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Ammonites had resolved to bring upon all Israel.—Ver. 7. He 
took a yoke of oxen, cut them in pieces, and sent (the pieces) 
into every possession of Israel by messengers, and said, “ Who- 
ever cometh not forth after Saul and Samuel, so shall it be done 
unto his owen.” The introduction of Samuel’s name after that 
of Saul, is a proof that Saul even as king still recognised the 
authority which Samuel possessed in Israel as the prophet of 
Jehovah. This symbolical act, like the cutting up of the 
woman in Judg. xix. 29, made a deep impression. “ The fear 
of Jehovah fell upon the people, so that they went out as one 
man.” By “the fear of Jehovah” we are not to understand 
defua travixov (Thenius and Bottcher), for Jehovah is not equi- 
valent to Elohim, nor the fear of Jehovah in the sense of fear 
of His punishment, but a fear inspired by Jehovah. In Saul’s 
energetic appeal the people discerned the power of Jehovah, 
which inspired them with fear, and impelled them to immediate 
obedience.—Ver. 8. Saul held a muster of the people of war, 
who had gathered together at (or near) Bezek, a place which 
was situated, according to the Onom. (s. v. Bezek), about seven 
hours to the north of Nabulus towards Beisan (see at Judg. i. 
4). The number assembled were 300,000 men of Israel, and 
30,000 of Judah. These numbers will not appear too large, if 
we bear in mind that the allusion is not to a reeular army, but 
that Saul had summoned all the people to a general levy. In 
the distinction drawn between the children of Judah and the 
children of Israel we may already discern a trace of that 
separation of Judah from the rest of the tribes, which even- 
tually led to a formal secession on the part of the latter.— 
Ver. 9. The messengers from Jabesh, who had been waiting to 
see the result of Saul’s appeal, were now despatched with this 
message to their fellow-citizens: “To-morrow you will have 
help, when the sun shines hot,” i.e. about noon.—Ver. 10. After 
receiving these joyful news, the Jabeshites announced to the 
Ammonites: “ To-morrow we will come out to you, and ye may 
do to us what seemeth good to you,’—an untruth by which they 
hoped to assure the besiegers, so that they might be fallen upon 
unexpectedly by the advancing army of Saul, and thoroughly 
beaten.—Ver. 11. The next day Saul arranged the people in 
three divisions (OWS, as in Judg. vii. 16), who forced their 
way into the camp of the foe from three different sides, in the 
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morning watch (between three and six o’clock in the morning), 
smote the Ammonites “till the heat of the day,’ and routed 
them so completely, that those who remained were all scattered, 
and there were not two men left together. 


Vers. 12-15. RENEWAL OF THE Monarcuy.—Saul had so 
thoroughly acted the part of a king in gaining this victory, and 
the people were so enthusiastic in his favour, that they said to 
Samuel, viz. after their return from the battle, “ Who is he that 
said, Saul should reign over us!” The clause sey yo Dany 
contains a question, though it is indicated simply by the tone, 
and there is no necessity to alter ANY into ANU, These words 
refer to the exclamation of the worthless people in ch. x. 27. 
“ Bring the men (who spoke in this manner), that we may put 
them to death.” But Saul said, “ There shall not a man be put 
to death this day; for to-day Jehovah hath wrought salvation in 
Israel ;” and proved thereby not only his magnanimity, but 
also his genuine piety..—Ver. 14. Samuel turned this victory 
to account, by calling upon the people to go with him to Gilgal, 
and there renew the monarchy. In what the renewal consisted 
is not clearly stated; but it is simply recorded in ver. 15 that 
“ they (the whole people) made Saul king there before the Lord 
in Gilgal.” Many commentators have supposed that he was 
anointed afresh, and appeal to David’s second anointing (2 Sam. 
ii. 4 and v. 3). But David’s example merely proves, as Seb. 
Schmidt has correctly observed, that the anointing could be 
repeated under certain circumstances; but it does not prove 
that it was repeated, or must have been repeated, in the case of 
Saul. If the ceremony of anointing had been performed, it 
would no doubt have been mentioned, just as it is in 2 Sam. 
me 4°and v. 3. But 33010" does not mean “they anointed,” 
although the LX -X. have rendered it &ypuce Sapourjr, accord- 
ing to their own subjective interpretation. The renewal of the 
monarchy may very well have consisted in nothing more than 


1‘ Not only signifying that the public rejoicing should not be inter- 
rupted, but reminding them of the clemency of God, and urging that since 
Jehovah had shown such clemency upon that day, that He had overlooked 
their sins, and given them a glorious victory, it was only right that they 
should follow His example, and forgive their neighbours’ sins without 
bloodshed.” —Seb. Schmidt. 

H 
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a solemn confirmation of the election that had taken place 
at Mizpeh, in which Samuel once more laid before both king 
and people the right of the monarchy, receiving from both 
parties in the presence of the Lord the promise to observe this 
right, and sealing the vow by a solemn sacrifice. The only 
sacrifices mentioned are zebachim shelamim, i.e. peace-offerings. 
These were thank-offerings, which were always connected with 
a sacrificial meal, and when presented on joyous occasions, 
formed a feast of rejoicing for those who took part, since the 
sacrificial meal shadowed forth a living and peaceful fellowship 
with the Lord. Glgal is in all probability the place where 
Samuel judged the people every year (ch. vii. 16). But whether 
it was the Gilgal in the plain of the Jordan, or Jiljilia on higher 
ground to the south-west of Shiloh, it is by no means easy 
to determine. The latter is favoured, apart from the fact that 
Samuel did not say “ Let us go down,” but simply “ Let us go” 
(cf. ch. x. 8), by the circumstance that the solemn ceremony 
took place after the return from the war at Jabesh ; since it is 
hardly likely that the people would have gone down into the 
valley of the Jordan to Gilgal, whereas Jiljilia was close by the 
road from Jabesh to Gibeah and Ramah. 


SAMUEL'S ADDRESS AT THE RENEWAL OF THE MONARCHY.— 
CHAP. XII. 


Samuel closed this solemn confirmation of Saul as king with 
an address to all Israel, in which he handed over the office of 
judge, which he had hitherto filled, to the king, who had been 
appointed by God and joyfully recognised by the people. The 
good, however, which Israel expected from the king depended 
entirely upon both the people and their king maintaining that 
proper attitude towards the Lord with which the prosperity of 
Israel was ever connected. This truth the prophet felt impelled 
to impress most earnestly upon the hearts of all the people on 
this occasion. To this end he reminded them, that neither he 
himself, in the administration of his office, nor the Lord in His 
guidance of Israel thus far, had given the people any reason 
for asking a king when the Ammonites invaded the land (vers. 
1-12). Nevertheless the Lord had given them a king, and 
would not withdraw His hand from them, if they would only 
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fear Him and confess their sin (vers. 13--15). This address 
was then confirmed by the Lord at Samuel’s desire, through a 
miraculous sign (vers. 16-18) ; whereupon Samuel gave to the 
people, who were terrified by the miracle and acknowledged 
their sin, the comforting promise that the Lord would not for- 
sake His people for His great name’s sake, and then closed his 
address with the assurance of his continued intercession, and a 
renewed appeal to them to serve the Lord with faithfulness 
(vers. 19-25). With this address Samuel laid down his office 
as judge, but without therefore ceasing as prophet to represent 
the people before God, and to maintain the rights of God in 
relation to the king. In this capacity he continued to support 
the king with his advice, until he was compelled to announce 
his rejection on account of his repeated rebellion against the 
commands of the Lord, and to anoint David as his successor. 
Vers. 1-6. The time and place of the following address are 
not given. But it is evident from the connection with the pre- 
ceding chapter implied in the expression 198%, and still more 
from the introduction (vers. 1, 2) and the entire contents of the 
address, that it was delivered on the renewal of the monarchy 
at Gilgal.—Vers. 1, 2. Samuel starts with the fact, that he had 
given the people a king in accordance with their own desire, 
who would now walk before them. 3 with the participle ex- 
presses what is happening, and will happen still. "5? yan 
must not be restricted to going at the head in war, but signifies 
the general direction and government of the nation, which had 
been in the hands of Samuel as judge before the election of 
Saul as king. “And I have grown old and grey (Rav from 
2) ; and my sons, behold, they are with you.” With this allu- 
sion to his sons, Samuel simply intended to confirm what he had 
said about his own age. By the further remark, “and I have 
walked before you from my childhood unto this day,” he prepares 
the way for the following appeal to the people to bear witness 
concerning his conduct in office.—Ver. 3. “ Bear witness against 
me before the Lord,” i.e. looking up to the Lord, the omnipotent 
and righteous God-king, “ and before His anointed,” the visible 
administrator of His divine government, whether I have com- 
mitted any injustice in my office of judge, by appropriating 
another's property, or by oppression and violence (/'S9, to pound 
or crush in pieces, when used to denote an act of violence, is 
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stronger than PWY, with which it is connected here and in many 
other passages, ¢.g. Deut. xxviii. 33; Amos iv. 1), or by taking 
atonement money (7523, redemption or atonement money, is 
used, asin Ex. xxi. 30 and Num. xxxv. 31, to denote a payment 
made by a man to redeem himself from capital punishment), 
“so that I had covered my eyes with it,” viz. to exempt from 
punishment a man who was worthy of death. The §3, which is 
construed with poy, is the 3 instrumenti, and refers to D3; 
consequently it is not to be confounded with }'2, “to hide from,” 
which would be quite unsuitable here. The thought is not that 
the judge covers his eyes from the copher, that he may not see 
the bribe, but that he covers his eyes with the money offered him 
as a bribe, so as not to see and not to punish the crime committed. 
—Ver. 4. The people answered Samuel, that he had not done 
them any kind of injustice.—Ver. 5. To confirm this declara- 
tion on the part of the people, he then called Jehovah and His 
anointed as witnesses against the people, and they accepted these 
witnesses. Dyed is the subject to W128"; and the Keri M28", 
though more simple, is by no means necessary. Samuel said, 
“ Jehovah be witness against you,” because with the declaration 
which the people had made concerning Samuel’s judicial 
labours they had condemned themselves, inasmuch as they had 
thereby acknowledged on oath that there was no ground for 
their dissatisfaction with Samuel’s administration, and conse- 
quently no well-founded reason for their request for a king.— 
Ver. 6. But in order to bring the people to a still more thorough 
acknowledgement of their sin, Samuel strengthened still more 
their assent to his solemn appeal to God, as expressed in the 
words “ He is witness,” by saying, “ Jehovah (i.e. yea, the witness 
is Jehovah), who made Moses and Aaron, and brought your 
fathers out of the land of Egypt.’ The context itself is suffi- 
cient to show that the expression “is witness” is understood ; 
and there is no reason, therefore, to assume that the word has 
dropped out of the text through a copyist’s error. NYY, to make, 
in a moral and historical sense, i.e. to make a person what he is 
to be; it has no connection, therefore, with his physical birth, 
but simply relates to his introduction upon the stage of history, 
like qoveiv, Heb. iii. 2. But if Jehovah, who redeemed Israel 
out of Egypt by the hands of Moses and Aaron, and exalted 
it into His own nation, was witness of the unselfishness and 
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impartiality of Samuel’s conduct in his office of judge, then 
Israel had grievously sinned by demanding a king. In the 
person of Samuel they had rejected J ehovah Aah, God, who 
had given them their rulers (see ch. viii. 7). Samuel proves 
this still further to the people from the following history. 
Vers. 7-12. “ And now come hither, and I will reason with 
you before the Lord with regard to all the righteous acts which He 
has shown to you and your fathers.” Tipts, righteous acts, is the 
expression used to denote the benefits mee Jehovah had con- 
ferred upon His people, as being the results of His covenant 
fidelity, or as acts which attested the righteousness of the Lord 
in the fulfilment of the covenant grace en He had promised 
to His people.—Ver. 8. The first proof of this was furnished 
by the deliverance of the children of Israel out of Kgypt, and 
their safe guidance into Canaan (“this place” is the land of 
Canaan). The second was to be found in the deliverance of 
the people out of the power of their foes, to whom the Lord had 
been obliged to give them up on account of their apostasy from 
Him, through the judges whom He had raised up for them, as 
often as they turned to Him with penitence and cried to Him 
for help. Of the hostile oppressions which overtook the Israel- 
ites during this period of the judges, the following are singled 
out in ver. 9: (1) that by Sisera, the commander-in-chief of 
Hazor, 7c. that of the Canaanitish king Jabin of Hazor (Judg. 
iv. 2 sqq.); (2) that of the Philistines, by which we are to 
understand not so much the hostilities of that nation described 
in Judg. ili. 381, as the forty years’ oppression mentioned in 
Judg. x. 2 and xiii. 1; and (3) the Moabitish oppression under 
Eglon (Judg. iii. 12 sqq.). The first half of ver. 10 agrees 
almost word for word with Judg. x. 10, except that, according 
to Judg. x. 6, the Ashtaroth are added to the Baalim (see at 
ch. vii. 4 and Judg. ii. 13). Of the judges whom God sent to 
the people as deliverers, the following are named, viz. Jerub- 
baal (see at Judg. vi. 32), i.e. Gideon (Judg. vi.), and Bedan, 
and Jephthah (see Judg. xi.), and Samuel. There is no judge 
named Bedan mentioned either in the book of Judges or any- 
where else. The name Bedan only occurs again in 1 Chron. 
vii. 17, among the descendants of Machir the Manassite : con- 
sequently some of the commentators suppose Jair of Gilead to 
be the judge intended. But such a supposition is perfectly 
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arbitrary, as it is not rendered probable by any identity in the 
two names, and Jair is not described as having delivered Israel 
from any hostile oppression. Moreover, it is extremely impro- 
bable that Samuel should have mentioned a judge here, who 
had been passed over in the book of Judges on account of his 
comparative insignificance. There is also just as little ground 
for rendering Bedan as an appellative, e.g. the Danite (ben-Dan), 
as Kimchi suggests, or corpulentus as Bottcher maintains, and so 
connecting the name with Samson. There is no other course 
left, therefore, than to regard Bedan as an old copyist’s error 
for Barak (Judg. iv.), as the LXX., Syriac, and Arabic have 
done,—a conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance that 
Barak was one of the most celebrated of the judges, and is 
placed by the side of Gideon and Jephthah in Heb. xi. 32. 
The Syriac, Arabic, and one Greek ms. (see Kennicott in the 
Addenda to his Dissert. Glener.), have the name of Samson 
instead of Samuel. But as the LXX., Chald., and Vulg. all 
agree with the Hebrew text, there is no critical ground for 
rejecting Samuel, the more especially as the objection raised to 
it, viz. that Samuel would not have mentioned himself, is far 
too trivial to overthrow the reading supported by the most 
ancient versions; and the assertion made by Thenius, that 
Samuel does not come down to his own times until the follow- 
ing verse, is altogether unfounded. Samuel could very well 
class himself with the deliverers of Israel, for the simple reason 
that it was by him that the people were delivered from the 
forty years’ tyranny of the Philistines, whilst Samson merely 
commenced their deliverance and did not bring it to completion. 
Samuel appears to have deliberately mentioned his own name 
along with those of the other judges who were sent by God, 
that he might show the people in the most striking manner 
(ver. 12) that they had no reason whatever for saying to him, 
“ Nay, but a king shall reign over us,” as soon as the Ammonites 
invaded Gilead. “ As Jehovah your God is your King,” i.e. has 
ever proved himself to be your King by sending judges to deliver 
you. 

Vers. 13-18a. After the prophet had thus held up before 
the people their sin against the Lord, he bade them still further 
consider, that the king would only procure for them the antici- 
pated deliverance if they would fear the Lord, and give up 
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their rebellion against God.—Ver. 13. “ But now behold the 
king whom ye have chosen, whom ye have asked for! behold, 
Jehovah hath set a king over you.” By the second 737, the 
thought is brought out still more strongly, that Jehovah had 
fulfilled the desire of the people. Although the request of the 
people had been an act of hostility to God, yet Jehovah had ful- 
filled it. The word 597N2, relating to the choice by lot (ch. x. 
17 sqq.), is placed before DANY IWS, to show that the demand 
was the strongest act that the people could perform. They had 
not only chosen the king with the consent or by the direction 
of Samuel; they had even demanded a king of their own self- 
will.—Ver. 14. Still, since the Lord had given them a king, 
the further welfare of the nation would depend upon whether 
they would follow the Lord from that time forward, or whether 
they would rebel against Him again. “Jf ye will only fear the 
Lord, and serve Him,...and ye as well as the king who rules 
over you will be after Jehovah your God.” O8, in the sense of 
modo, if only, does not require any apodosis, as it is virtually 
equivalent to the wish, “ O that ye would only!” for which 
OX with the imperfect is commonly used (vid. 2 Kings xx. 
19; Prov. xxiv. 11, etc.; and Ewald, § 329, 6). There is also 
nothing to be supplied to im 7NN... On, since WAN A, to 
be after or behind a person, is good Hebrew, and is frequently 
met with, particularly in the sense of attaching one’s self to the 
king, or holding to him (vid. 2 Sam. ii. 10; 1 Kings xii. 20, 
xvi. 21, 22). This meaning is also at the foundation of the 
present passage, as Jehovah was the God-king of Israel.— 
Ver. 15. “ But if ye do not hearken to the voice of Jehovah, and 
strive against His commandment, the hand of Jehovah will be 
heavy upon you, as upon your fathers.’ \ in the sense of as, 
i.e. used in a comparative sense, is most frequently placed 
before whole sentences (see Ewald, § 340, b); and the use of 
it here may be explained, on the ground that p2"NaNa contains 
the force of an entire sentence: “ as tt was upon your fathers.” 
The allusion to the fathers is very suitable here, because the 
people were looking to the king for the removal of all the cala- 
mities, which had fallen upon them from time immemorial. The 
paraphrase of this word, which is adopted in the Septuagint, 
ém) tov Baciréa Sudv, is a very unhappy conjecture, although 
Thenius proposes to alter the text to suit it—Ver. 16. Tn order 
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to give still greater emphasis to his words, and to secure their 
lasting, salutary effect upon the people, Samuel added still 
further: Even now ye, may see that ye have acted very 
wickedly in the sight of Jehovah, in demanding a king. This 
chain of thought is very clearly indicated by the words Mny7n3, 
“ yea, even now.” “ Even now come hither, and see this great 
thing which Jehovah does before your eyes.” The words AhY~Ds, 
which are placed first, belong, so far as the sense is concerned, 
to “TATNN 381; and 32ST (“ place yourselves,” t.e. make your- 
selves ready) i is merely inserted between, to fix the attention of 
the people more closely upon the Pile miracle, as an event 
of great importance, and one which they ought to lay to heart. 
“ Ts it not now wheat harvest? I will call to Jehovah, that He 
may give thunder (nidp, as in Ex. ix. 23, ete.) and rain. Then 
perceive and see, that the evil is great which ye have done in the 
eyes of Jehovah, to demand a king.” The wheat harvest occurs 
in Palestine between the middle of May and the middle of June 
(see my Bibl. Arch. i. § 118). And during this time it scarcely 
ever rains. Thus Jerome affirms (ad Am. c. 4): * Nunquam 
in fine mensis Junit aut in Julio in his provinetis maximeque in 
Judea pluvias vidimus.” And Robinson also says in his Pales- 
tine (ii. p. 98): “In ordinary seasons, from the cessation of the 
showers in spring until their commencement in October and 
November, rain never falls, and the sky is usually serene” (see 
my Arch. i.§ 10). So that when God sent thunder and rain 
on that day in answer to Samuel’s appeal to him, this was a 
miracle of divine omnipotence, intended to show to the people 
that the judgments of God might fall upon the sinners at any 
time. Thunderings, as “ the voices of God” (Ex. ix. 28), are 
harbingers of judgment. 

Vers. 185-25. This miracle therefore inspired the people 
with a salutary terror. “ All the people greatly feared the Lord 
and Samuel,” ‘and entreated the prophet, “ Pray for thy servants 
to the Lord thy God, that we die not, because we have added to 
all our sins the evil thing, to ask us a king.”—Vers. 20, 21. 
Samuel thereupon announced to them first of all, that the Lord 
would not forsake His people for His great name’s sake, if they 
would only serve Him with uprightness. In order, however, 
to give no encouragement to any false trust in the covenant 
faithfulness of the Lord, after the comforting words, “ Fear 
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not,’ he told them again very decidedly that they had done 
wrong, but that now they were not to turn away from the 
Lord, but to serve Him with all their heart, and not go after 
vain idols. To strengthen this admonition, he repeats the 
THOM x in ver. 21, with the explanation, that in turning from 
the Lord they would fall away to idols, which could not bring 
them either help or deliverance. To the °3 after DM the same 
verb must be supplied from the context: “ Do not turn aside 
(from the Lord), for (ye turn aside) after that which is vain.” 
wT, the vain, worthless thing, signifies the false gods. This 
will explain the construction with a plural: “ which do not 
prosit and do not save, because they are emptiness” (tohw), 1.2. 
worthless beings (elilim, Lev. xix. 4; cf. Isa. xliv. 9 and Jer. 
xvi. 19).—Ver. 22. “ For (3 gives the reason for the main 
thought of the previous verse, ‘Fear not, but serve the Lord,’ 
etc.) the Lord will not forsake His people for His great name’ s 
sake; for it hath pleased the Lord (for sin, see at Deut. i. 5) 
to make you His people.” ‘The emphasis lies upon His. This 
the Israelites could only be, when they proved themselves to be 
the people of God, by serving Jehovah with all their heart. 
“ For His great name’s sake,” 1.e. for the great name which He 
had acquired in the sight of all the nations, by the marvellous 
cuidance of Israel thus far, to preserve it against misappre- 
hension and blasphemy (see at Josh. vii. 9).—Ver. 28. Samuel 
then promised the people his constant intercession : “ Mar be it 
from me to sin against the Lord, that I should cease to pray for 
you, and to instruct you in the good and right way,” t.e. to work 
as prophet for your good. “ In this he sets a glorious example 
to all rulers, showing them that they should not be led astray 
by the ingratitude of their subordinates or subjects, and give 
up on that account all interest in their welfare, but should 
rather persevere all the more in their anxiety for them” (Berleb. 
Bible).—Vers. 24, 25. Lastly, he repeats once more his admo- 
nition, that they would continue stedfast in the fear of God, 
threatening at the same time the destruction of both king and 
people if they should do wrong (on ver. 24a, see ch. vil. 3 
and Josh, xxiv. 14, where the form 38% is also found). “ For 
see what great things He has done for you” (shown to you), not 
by causing it to thunder and rain at Samuel's prayer, but by 
giving them aking. DY Onna, as in Gen. xix. 19. 
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SAUL’S REIGN, AND HIS UNSEASONABLE SACRIFICE IN THE 
WAR AGAINST THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. XIII. 


The history of the reign of Saul commences with this 
chapter ;' and according to the standing custom in the history 
of the kings, it opens with a statement of the age of the king 
when he began to reign, and the number of years that his 
reign lasted. If, for example, we compare the form and con- 
tents of this verse with 2 Sam. ii. 10, v. 4, 1 Kings xiv. 21, 


1 The connection of vers. 8-11 of this chapter with ch. x. 8 is adduced 
in support of the hypothesis that ch. xiii. forms a direct continuation of 
the account that was broken off in ch. x. 16. This connection must be 
admitted; but it by no means follows that in the source from which the 
books before us were derived, ch. xiii. was directly attached to ch. viii. 16, 
and that Samuel intended to introduce Saul publicly as king here in Gilgal 
immediately before the attack upon the Philistines, to consecrate him by 
the solemn presentation of sacrifices, and to connect with this the reli- 
gious consecration of the approaching campaign. For there is nct a word 
about any such intention in the chapter before us or in ch. x. 8, nor even 
the slightest hint at it. Thenius has founded this view of his upon his 
erroneous interpretation of m7) in ch. x. 8 as an imperative, as if Samuel 


intended to command Saul to go to Gilgal immediately after the occur- 
rence of the signs mentioned in ch. x. 2 sqq.: a view which is at variance 
with the instructions given to him, to do what his hand should find after 
the occurrence of those signs (see p. 101). To this we may also add the 
following objections: How is it conceivable that Saul, who concealed 
his anointing even from his own family after his return from Samuel to 
Gibeah (ch. x. 16), should have immediately after chosen 3000 men of 
Israel to begin the war against the Philistines? How did Saul attain to 
any such distinction, that at hig summons all Israel gathered round him as 
their king, even before he had been publicly proclaimed king in the pre- 
sence of the people, and before he had secured the confidence of the people 
by any kingly heroic deed? The fact of his having met with a band of 
prophets, and even prophesied in his native town of Gibeah after his 
departure from Samuel, and that this had become a proverb, is by no 
means enough to explain the enterprises described in ch. xiii. 1-7, which 
so absolutely demand the incidents that occurred in the meantime as re- 
corded in ch. x. 17—xii. 25 even to make them intelligible, that any writing 
in which ch, xii. 2 sqq. followed directly upon ch. x. 16 would necessarily 
be regarded as utterly faulty. This fact, which I have already adduced in 
my examination of the hypothesis defended by Thenius in my Introduction 
to the Old Testament (p. 168), retains its force undiminished, even though, 
after a renewed investigation of the question, I have given up the supposed 
connection between ch. x. 8 and the proclamation mentioned in ch, xi. 14 
sqq., which I defended there. 
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xxi. 42, 2 Kings viii. 26, and other passages, where the age 
is given at which Ishbosheth, David, and many of the kings of 
Judah began to reign, and also the number of years that their 
reign lasted, there can be no doubt that our verse was also 
intended to give the same account concerning Saul, and there- 
fore that every attempt to connect this verse with the one 
which follows is opposed to the uniform historical usage. More- 
over, even if, as a matter of necessity, the second clause of 
ver. 1 could be combined with ver. 2 in the following manner: 
He was two years king over Israel, then Saul chose 3000 men, 
ete.; the first half of the verse would give no reasonable sense, 
according to the Masoretic text that has come down to us. 
inna bats mW} cannot possibly be rendered “3 LO REO 
regnaverat Saul,’ “Saul had been king for a year,” or “ Saul 
reigned one year,” but can only mean “Saul was a year old 
when he became king.” This is the way in which the words have 
been correctly rendered by the Sept. and Jerome; and so also 
in the Chaldee paraphrase (“ Saul was an innocent child when 
he began to reign”) this is the way in which the text has been 
understood. It is true that this statement as to his age is 
obviously false ; but all that follows from that is, that there is 
an error in the text, namely, that between /2 and 73% the age 
has fallen out,—a thing which could easily take place, as there 
are many traces to show that originally the numbers were not 
written in words, but only in letters that were used as numerals. 
This gap in the text is older than the Septuagint version, as 
our present text is given there. There is, it is true, an anony- 
mus in the heaapla, in which we find the reading vios tpsdxovta 
éray ZaovrX; but this is certainly not according to ancient 
MSS., but simply according to a private conjecture, and that an 
incorrect one. For since Saul already had a son, Jonathan, 
who commanded a division of the army in the very first years 
of his reign, and therefore must have been at least twenty 
years of age, if not older, Saul himself cannot have been 
less than forty years old when he began to reign. Moreover, 
in the second half of the verse also, the number given is evi- 
dently a wrong one, and the text therefore equally corrupt; 
for the rendering “when he had reigned two.years over Israel” is 
opposed both by the parallel passages already quoted, and also 
by the introduction of the name Saul as the subject in ver. 2a, 
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which shows very clearly that ver. 2 commences a fresh sen- 
tence, and is not merely the apodosis to ver. 1. But Saul’s 
reign must have lasted longer than two years, even if, in oppo- 
sition to all analogies to be found elsewhere, we should under- 
stand the two years as merely denoting the length of his reign 
up to the time of his rejection (ch. xv.), and not till the time 
of his death. Even then he reigned longer than that; for he 
could not possibly have carried on all the wars mentioned in 
ch. xiv. 47, with Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah 
and the Philistines, in the space of two years. Consequently 
a numeral, say 3, twenty, must also have dropped out before 
nw ‘MY (two years) ; since there are cogent reasons for assum- 
ing that his reign lasted as long as twenty or twenty-two years, 
reckoning to the time of his death. We have given the reasons 
themselves in connection with the chronology of the period of 
the judges (vol. iv. pp. 283-4). 

Vers. 2-7. The war with the Philistines (ch. xiii. xiv.) cer- 
tainly falls, at least so far as the commencement is concerned, 
in the very earliest part of Saul’s reign. This we must infer 
partly from the fact, that at the very time when Saul was 
seeking for his father’s asses, there was a military post of the 
Philistines at Gibeah (ch. x. 5), and therefore the Philistines 
had already occupied certain places in the land; and partly also 
from the fact, that according to this chapter Saul selected an 
army of 3000 men out of the whole nation, took up his post 
at Michmash with 2000 of them, placing the other thousand at 
Gibeah under his son Jonathan, and sent the rest of the people 
home (ver. 2), because his first intention was simply to check 
the further advance of the Philistines. The dismission of the 
rest of the people to their own homes presupposes that the whole 
of the fighting men of the nation were assembled together. 
But as no other summoning together of the people has been 


' The traditional account that Saul reigned forty years (Acts xiii. 24, 
and Josephus, Ant. vi. 14, 9) is supposed to have arisen, according to the 
conjecture of Thenius (on 2 Sam. ii. 10), from the fact that his son Ish- 
bosheth was forty years old when he began to reign, and the notion that 
as he is not mentioned among the sons of Saul in 1 Sam. xiv. 49, he must 
have been born after the commencement of Saul’s own reign. This con- 
jecture is certainly a probable one; but it is much more natural to assume 
that as David and Solomon reigned forty years, it arose from the desire to 
make Saul’s reign equal to theirs. 
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mentioned before, except to the war upon the Ammonites at 
Jabesh (ch. xi. 6, 7), where all Israel gathered together, and at 
the close of which Samuel had called the people and their king 
to Gilgal (ch. xi. 14), the assumption is a very probable one, 
that it was there at Gilgal, after the renewal of the monarchy, 
that Saul formed the resolution at once to make war upon the 
Philistines, and selected 3000 fighting men for the purpose out 
of the whole number that were collected together, and then 
dismissed the remainder to their homes. In all probability 
Saul did not consider that either he or the Israelites were suffi- 
ciently prepared as yet to undertake a war upon the Philistines 
generally, and therefore resolved, in the first place, only to 
attack the outpost of the Philistines, which was advanced as far 
as Gibeah, with a small number of picked soldiers. According 
to this simple view of affairs, the war here described took place 
at the very commencement of Saul’s reign; and the chapter 
before us is closely connected with the preceding one.—Ver. 2. 
Saul posted himself at Michmash and on the mount of Bethel 
with his two thousand men. Michmash, the present Mukhmas, 
a village in ruins upon the northern ridge of the Wady Suweinit, 
according to the Onom. (s. v. Machmas), was only nine Roman 
miles to the north of Jerusalem, whereas it took Robinson three 
hours and a half to go from one to the other (Pal. il. p. 117). 
Bethel (Beitin ; see at Josh. vii. 2) is to the north-west of this, 
at a distance of two. hours’ journey, if you take the road past 
Deir-Diwan. The mountain (19) of Bethel cannot be precisely 
determined. Bethel itself was situated upon very high ground ; 
and the ruins of Beitin are completely surrounded by heights 
(Rob. ii. p. 126; and v. Raumer, Pal. pp. 178-9). Jonathan 
stationed himself with his thousand men at (by) Gibeah of 
Benjamin, the native place and capital of Saul, which was 
situated upon Tell el Phul (see at Josh. xviii. 28), about an 
hour and a half from Michmas.—Ver. 3. “And Jonathan smote 
the garrison of the Philistines that was at Geba,” probably the 
military post mentioned in ch. x. 5, which had been advanced 
in the meantime as far as Geba. For Geba is not to be con- 
founded with Gibeah, from which it is clearly distinguished in 
ver. 16 as compared with ver. 15, but is the modern Jeba, 
between the Wady Suweinit and Wady Fara, to the north-west 
of Ramah (er-Ram; see at Josh. xviii. 24). “ The Philistines 
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heard this. And Saul had the trumpet blown throughout the 
whole land, and proclamation made: let the Hebrews hear tt.” 
nix} after 152 YPA points out the proclamation that was made 
after the alarm given by the shophar (see 2 Sam. xx. 1; 1 Kings 
i. 34, 39, etc.). The object to “let them hear” may be easily 
supplied from the context, viz. Jonathan’s feat of arms. Saul 
had this trumpeted in the whole land, not only as a joyful 
message for the Hebrews, but also as an indirect summons to 
the whole nation to rise and make war upon the Philistines. 
In the word 2% (hear), there is often involved the idea of 
observing, laying to heart that which is heard. If we under- 
stand 3y2¥* in this sense here, and the next verse decidedly 
hints at it, there is no ground whatever for the objection which 
Thenius, hb follows the LXX., has raised to Dyn wow, 
He Pepe this emendation, pmayn we’, “ let the Hebrews 
fall away,” according to the Alex. text ‘Perea of SodAoEL, 
without reflecting Ghat the very expression of dodAox is sufficient 
to render the Alex. reading suspicious, and that Saul could not 
have summoned the people in al/ the land to fall away from the 
Philistines, since they had not yet conquered and taken pos- 
session of the whole. Moreover, the correctness of 3DY is 
confirmed by wou bed) i in ver. 4. “ All Israel heard,” not 
the call to fall away, but the news, ‘ Saul has smitten a garrison 
of the Philistines, and Israel has also made itself stinking with 
the Philistines,” 2.e. hated in consequence of the bold and suc- 
cessful attack made by Jonathan, which proved that the Israel- 
ites would no longer allow themselves to be oppressed by the 
Philistines. ‘“ And the people let themselves be called together 
after Saul to Gilgal.” PY8i, to permit to summon to war (as in 
Judg. vii. 23, 24). The words are incorrectly rendered by the 
Vulgate, “ clamavit ergo populus post Saul,” and by Luther, 
“Then the people cried after Saul to Gilgal.” Saul drew 
back to Gilgal, when the Philistines advanced with a large 
army, to make preparations for the further conflict (see at ver. 
13).—Ver. 5. The Philistines also did not delay to avenge the 
defeat at Geba. They collected an innumerable army: 30,000 
chariots, 6000 horsemen, and people, 1.e. foot-soldiers, without 
number (as the sand by the sea-shore; cf. Judg. vii. 12, Josh. 
xl. 4, etc.). 22) by the side of DB can aa mean war 
chariots. 30,000 war chariots, however, bear no proportion 
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whatever to 6000 horsemen, not only because the number of 
war chariots is invariably smaller than that of the horsemen 
(cf. 2 Sam. x. 18; 1 Kings x. 26; 2 Chron. xii. 3), but also, as 
Bochart observes in his Hieroz. p. i. lib. ii. c. 9, because such a 
number of war chariots is never met with either in sacred or 
profane history, not even in the case of nations that were much 
more powerful than the Philistines. The number is therefore 
certainly corrupt, and we must either read 3000 (2% neo 
instead of ‘ON prvi), according to the Syriac and Arabic, or 
else simply 1000; and in the latter case the origin of the number 
thirty must be attributed to the fact, that through the oversight 
of a copyist the 5 of the word One was written twice, and 
consequently the second 5 was taken for the numeral thirty. 
This army was encamped “ at Michmash, before (i.e. in the 
front, or on the western side of) Bethaven:” for, according to 
Josh, vii. 2, Bethaven was to the east of Michmash; and no7p, 
when it occurs in geographical accounts, does not “ always 
mean to the east,” as Thenius erroneously maintains, but in- 
variably means simply “in front” (see at Gen. ii. 14).1—Vers. 
6, 7. When the Israelites saw that they had come into a strait 
(i 13), for the people were oppressed (by the Philistines), they 
hid themselves in the caves, thorn-bushes, rocks (i.e. clefts 
of the rocks), fortresses (O'S; see at Judg. ix. 46), and pits 
(which were to be found in the land) ; and Hebrews also went 
over the Jordan into the land of Gad and Gilead, whilst Saul 
was still at Gilgal; and all the people (the people of war who 
had been called together, ver. 4) trembled behind hin, i.e. were 
gathered together in his train, or assembled round him as leader, 
trembling or in despair. 

The Gilgal mentioned here cannot be Jiljilia, which is 
situated upon the high ground, as assumed in the Comm. on 
Joshua, p. 94, but must be the Gilgal in the valley of the 
Jordan. This is not only favoured by the expression 177°, (the 
Philistines will come down from Michmash to Gilgal, ver. 12), 


1 Consequently there is no ground whatever for altering the text 
according to the confused rendering of the LXX., éy Maypeds & évoevrios 
Basdopay xard vorov, for the purpose of substituting for the correct state- 
ment in the text a description which would be geographically wrong, viz. 
to the south-east of Beth-horon, since Michmash was neither to the south 
nor to the south-east, but to the east of Beth-horon. 
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but also by bys (Samuel went up from Gilgal to Gibeah, ver. 
15), and by the general attitude of Saul and his army towards 
the Philistines. As the Philistines advanced with a powerful 
army, after Jonathan’s victory over their garrison at Geba (to 
the south of Michmash), and encamped at Michmash (ver. 
5); and Saul, after withdrawing from Gilgal, where he had 
gathered the Israelites together (vers. 4, 8, 12), with Jonathan 
and the six hundred men who were with him when the muster 
took place, took up his position at Geba (vers. 15, 16), from 
which point Jonathan attacked the Philistine post in the pass of 
Michmash (ver. 23, and ch. xiv. 1 sqq.): Saul must have drawn 
back from the advancing army of the Philistines to the Gilgal 
in the Jordan valley, to make ready for the battle by collect- 
ing soldiers and presenting sacrifices, and then, after this had 
been done, must have advanced once more to Gibeah and Geba 
to commence the war with the army of the Philistines that was 
encamped at Michmash. If, on the other hand, he had gone 
northwards to Jiljilia from Michmash, where he was first 
stationed, to escape the advancing army of the Philistines; he 
would have had to attack the Philistines from the north when 
they were encamped at Michmash, and could not possibly have 
returned to Geba without coming into conflict with the Phili- 
stines, since Michmash was situated between Jiljilia and Geba. 

Vers. 8-15. Sauls untimely sacrifice.— Vers. 8, 9. Saul 
waited seven days for Samuel’s coming, according to the time 
appointed by Samuel (see at ch. x. 8), before proceeding to 
offer the sacrifices through which the help of the Lord was to 
be secured for the approaching campaign (see ver. 12); and as 
Samuel did not come, the people began to disperse and leave 
him. The Kethid 5m is either the Niphal Ome), as in Gen. viil. 
12, or Piel Sm and the Keri omis (Hiphil) is unnecessary. The 


verb TY" may easily be supplied to OMe Ws from the word 
Twit? (see Ges. Lehrged. p. 851).—Ver. 9. Saul then resolved, 
in his anxiety lest the people should lose all heart and forsake 
him altogether if there were any further delay, that he would 
offer the sacrifice without Samuel. noiyn Sysy does not imply 
that Saul offered the sacrifice with his own hand, ie. that he 
performed the priestly function upon this occasion. The co- 
operation of the priests in performing the duties belonging to 
them on such an occasion is taken for granted, just as in the 
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case of the sacrifices offered by David and Solomon (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 25; 1 Kings il. 4, viii. 63).—Vers. 10 sqq. The offering 
of the sacrifice was hardly finished when Samuel came and 
said to Saul, as he came to meet him and salute him, “ What 
hast thou done?” Saul replied, “When I saw that the people 
were scattered away from me, and thou camest not at the time 
appointed, and the Philistines were assembled at Michmash, I 
thought the Philistines will come down to me to Gilgal now (to 
attack me), before I have entreated the face of Jehovah ; and I 
overcame myself, and offered the burnt-offering.” ' 33 npn: see 
Ex. xxxii. 11.—Ver. 13. Samuel replied, “ Thou hast acted 
foolishly, (and) not kept the commandment of Jehovah thy God, 
which He commanded thee: for now (sc. if thou hadst obeyed 
His commandment) Jehovah would have established thy sove- 
reignty over Israel for ever; but now (sc. since thou hast acted 
thus) thy sovereignty shall not continue.’ The antithesis of 
Poa Amy and d3pn Ny NAY requires that we should understand 
these two clauses conditionally. The conditional clauses are 
omitted, simply because they are at once suggested by the tenor 
of the address (see Ewald, § 358, a). The *> (for) assigns the 
reason, and refers to Fp (“thou hast done foolishly”), the 
Sn AY Sy) being merely added as explanatory. ‘The non-con- 
tinuance of the sovereignty is not to be regarded as a rejection, 
or as signifying that Saul had actually lost the throne so far as 
he himself was concerned ; but D3pn xb (shall not continue) forms 
the antithesis to peiyay 3 (established for ever), and refers 
to the fact that it was not established in perpetuity by being 
transmitted to his descendants. It was not till his second trans- 
gression that Saul was rejected, or declared unworthy of being 
king over the people of God (ch. xv.). We are not compelled 
to assume an immediate rejection of Saul even by the further 
announcement made by Samuel, “ Jehovah hath sought him a 
man after his own heart ; him hath Jehovah appointed prince over 
His people ;” for these words merely announce the purpose 
of God, without defining the time of its actual realization. 
Whether it would take place during Saul’s reign, or not till 
after his death, was known only to God, and was made contin- 
gent upon Saul’s further behaviour. But if Saul’s sin did 
not consist, as we have observed above, in his having interfered 
with the prerogatives of the priests by offering the sacrifice 
I 
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himself, but simply in the fact that he had transgressed the 
commandment of God as revealed to him by Samuel, to post- 
pone the sacrifice until Samuel arrived, the punishment which 
the prophet announced that God would inflict upon him in con- 
sequence appears a very severe one, since Saul had not come to 
the resolution either frivolously or presumptuously, but had been 
impelled and almost forced to act as he did by the difficulties in 
which he was placed in consequence of the prophet delaying his 
coming. But wherever, as in the present instance, there is a 
definite command given by the Lord, a man has no right to 
allow himself to be induced to transgress it, by fixing his atten- 
tion upon the earthly circumstances in which he is placed. As 
Samuel had instructed Saul, as a direct command from Jehovah, 
to wait for his arrival before offering sacrifice, Saul might have 
trusted in the Lord that he would send His prophet at the right 
time and cause His command to be fulfilled, and ought not to 
have allowed his confidence to be shaken by the pressing danger 
of delay. The interval of seven days and the delay in Samuel’s 
arrival were intended as a test of his faith, which he ought not 
to have lightly disregarded. Moreover, the matter in hand was 
the commencement of the war against the principal enemies 
of Israel, and Samuel was to tell him what he was to do (ch. 
x. 8). So that when Saul proceeded with the consecrating 
sacrifice for that very conflict, without the presence of Samuel, 
he showed clearly enough that he thought he could make war 
upon the enemies of his kingdom without the counsel and 
assistance of God. This was an act of rebellion against the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, for which the punishment announced 
was by no means too severe.—Ver. 15. After this occurrence 
Samuel went up to Gibeah, and Saul mustered the people who 
were with him, about six hundred men. Consequently Saul 
had not even accomplished the object of his unseasonable sacri- 
fice, namely, to prevent the dispersion of the people. With this 
remark the account of the occurrence that decided the fate of 
Saul’s monarchy is brought to a close. 

Vers. 16-23. Disarming of Israel by the Philistines—The 
following account is no doubt connected with the foregoing, so 
far as the facts are concerned, inasmuch as Jonathan’s brave 
heroic deed, which brought the Israelites a splendid victory over 
the Philistines, terminated the war for which Saul had entreated 
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the help of God by his sacrifice at Gilgal ; but it is not formally 
connected with it, so as to form a compact and complete account 
of the successive stages of the war. On the contrary, the 16th 
verse, where we have an account of the Israelitish warriors and 
their enemies, commences a new section of the history, in which 
the devastating march of the Philistines through the land, and 
the disarming of the Israelites by these their enemies, are first of 
all depicted (vers. 17-23); and then the victory of the Israelites 
through Jonathan’s daring and heroic courage, notwithstanding 
their utter prostration, is recorded (ch. xiv. 1-46), for the pur- 
pose of showing how the Lord had miraculously helped His 
people.* 

Ver. 16. The two clauses of this verse are circumstantial 
clauses: “ But Saul, and Jonathan his son, and the people that 
were with him, were sitting, u.e. tarrying, in Geba of Benjamin 
(the present Jeba; see at ver. 3); and the Philistines had en- 
camped at Michmash.” Just as in vers. 2-4 it is not stated 
when or why Saul went from Michmash or Geba to Gilgal, 


1 From this arrangement of the history, according to which the only 
two points that are minutely described in connection with the war with the 
Philistines are those which bring out the attitude of the king, whom the 
nation had desired to deliver it from its foes, towards Jehovah, and the way 
in which Jehovah acted towards His people, whilst all the rest is passed 
over, we may explain the absence of any closer connection between ver. 15 
and ver. 16, and not from a gap in the text. The LXX., however, adopted 
the latter supposition, and according to the usual fashion filled up the gap 
by expanding ver. 15 in the following thoughtless manner: za! éyéorn 
Sawovya nal dwnarder en Lanrnyanrov’ nol 70 naracrcinpece Tov Acov eve en oxlow 

Saova eis dwavrnoty oTlow Tov Awov Tov TorsioTOV’ aITaY Tapayevomevay tx 
Taaycauy cis Vaber Beviawiv nul exeoxeparo Saova, x.7.A. For there is no 
sense in eg dardvrnowy éxicw, and the whole thought, that the people who were 
left went up after Saul to meet the people of war, is unintelligible, since it is 
not stated whence the people of war had come, who are said to have met with 
those who had remained behind with Saul, and to have gone up with him 
from Gilgal to Gibeah. If, however, we overlook this, and assume that when 
Saul returned from Gilgal to Gibeah a further number of fighting men came 
to him from different parts of the land, how does this assumption agree 
with the account which follows, viz. that when Saul mustered the people 
he found only six hundred men,—a statement which is repeated again in 
ch. xiv. 2? The discrepancy remains even if wé adopt Ewald’s conjecture 
(Gesch. iii. 43), that «is &reévryow is a false rendering of 7p? ‘to the 
conflict.” Moreover, even with the Alexandrian filling up, no natural con- 
nection is secured between vers. 15 and 16, unless we identify Geba of Ben- 
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but this change in his position is merely hinted at indirectly at 
the close of ver. 4; so here Saul’s return from Gilgal to Geba 
with the fighting men who remained with him is not distinctly 
mentioned, but simply taken for granted as. having already 
occurred.— Vers. 17, 18. Then the spoiler went out of the 
camp of the Philistines in three companies. DVS? nvowi is 
made subject to the verb to define the mode of action (see 
Ewald, § 279, c); and rashim is used here, as in ch. xi. 11. 

mnwian, according to the context, is a hostile band that went 
out to devastate the land. The definite article points it out as 
well known. One company took the road to Ophrah into the - 
land of Shual, i.e. went in a north-easterly direction, as, accord- 
ing to the Onom., Ophrah of Benjamin was five Roman miles 
to the east of Bethel (see at Josh. xviii. 23). Robinson sup- 
poses it to have been on the site of Tayibeh. The land of 
Shual (fox-land) is unknown ; it may possibly have been iden- 
tical with the land of Saalim (ch. ix. 5). The other company 
turned on the road to Beth-horon (Beit-ur : see at Josh. x. 11), 
that is to say, towards the west; the third, “the way to the 
territory that rises above the valley of Zeboim towards the 


jamin with Gibeah, as the Septuagint and its latest defenders have done, 

and not only change the participle pay (ver. 16) into the aorist exadioay, 

but interpolate xa! %acsoyv after ‘at Geba of Benjamin ;” whereas the 

statement of the text ‘‘at Geba in Benjamin” is proved to be correct by 

the simple fact that Jonathan could only attempt or carry out the heroic 

deed recorded in ch. xiv. from Geba and not from Gibeah; and the altera- 

tion of the participle into-the aorist is just as arbitrary as the interpolation 

of xe} 2rctov. From all this it follows that the Septuagint version has not 
preserved the original reading, as Ewald and Thenius suppose, but contains 

nothing more than a mistaken attempt to restore the missing link. It is 

true the Vulgate contains the same filling up as the Septuagint, but with 
one alteration, which upsets the assertion made by Thenius, that the repeti- 

tion of the expression 23am 10, 2 Taryerov, caused the reading contained 

in the Septuagint to be dropped out of the Hebrew text. For the text of 
the Vulgate runs as follows: Surrexit autem Samuél et ascendit de Galgalis 
in Gabaa Benjamin. Et reliqui populi ascenderunt post Saul obviam populo, 

qui expugnabant eos venientes de Galgala in Gabaa in colle Benjamin. Et 
recensuit Saul, etc. Jerome has therefore rendered the first two clauses of 
ver. 15 in perfect accordance with the Hebrew text; and the addition 
which follows is nothing more than a gloss that has found its way into his 
translation from the Ttala, and in which de Galgala in colle Benjamin is 
still retained, whereas Jerome himself rendered by an 1 de Galgalis. 
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desert.” These descriptions are obscure ; and the valley of 
Zeboim altogether unknown. There is a town of this name 
(yay, different from B%33, Deut. xxix. 22, Gen. xiv. 2, 8; 
or D'S2¥, Hos. xi. 8, in the vale of Siddim) mentioned in Neh. 
x1. 34, which was inhabited by Benjaminites, and was appa- 
rently situated in the south-eastern portion of the land of Ben- 
jamin, to the north-east of Jerusalem, from which it follows that 
the third company pursued its devastating course in a south- 
easterly direction from Michmash towards Jericho. “ The 
wilderness” is probably the desert of Judah. The intention of 
the Philistines in carrying out these devastating expeditions, 
was no doubt to entice the men who were gathered round Saul © 
and Jonathan out of their secure positions at Gibeah and Geba, 
and force them to fight.—Vers. 19 sqq. The Israelites could not 
offer a successful resistance to these devastating raids, as there 
was no smith to be found in the whole land: “ For the Phili- 
stines thought the Hebrews might make themselves sword or spear” 
(188 followed by {2, “to say, or think, that not,” equivalent to 
being unwilling that it should be done). Consequently (as 
the words clearly imply) when they proceeded to occupy the 
land of Israel as described in ver. 5, they disarmed the people 
throughout, i.e. as far as they penetrated, and carried off the 
smiths, who might have been able to forge weapons; so that, as 
is still further related in ver. 20, all Israel was obliged to go to 
the Philistines, every one to sharpen his edge-tool, and his 
ploughshare, and his axe, and his chopper. According to Isa. 
ii. 4, Micah iv. 3, and Joel iv. 10, M8 is an iron instrument 
used in agriculture ; the majority of the ancient versions render 
it ploughshare. The word inwn0 is striking after the previous 
invAND (from NYAND) ; and the meaning ar both words is un- 
certain. According to the etymology, neni might denote any 
kind of edge-tool, even the ploughshare, ‘The Secs inva 
is rendered rd aes avtod (his sickle) by the LX X., and 
sarculum by Jerome, a small garden hoe for loosening and 
weeding the soil. The fact that the word is connected with 
DP, the axe or hatchet, favours the idea that it signifies a hoe 
or pad rather than a fants Some of the eda in ver. 21 
are still more obscure. ‘MN, which is the reading adopted by 
all the earlier translators, indicates that the result is about to 


be given of the facts mentioned before: “ And there came to 
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pass,” i.e. so that there came to pass (or arose), DXB TSBI, “a 
blunting of the edges.” 8, bluntness, from 7¥8, to tear, 


7s 


hence to make blunt, is confirmed by the Arabic ,\b3, gladius 


fissuras habens, obtusus ensis, whereas the meaning to hammer, 
i.e. to sharpen by hammering, cannot be established. The 
insertion of the article before "YB is as striking as the 
omission of it before 5°B; also the stat. abs. instead of the 
construct NWS. These anomalies render it a very probable 
conjecture that the reading may have been 0°87 W857 (inf. 
Hiph. nomin.). Accordingly the rendering would be, “so that 
bluntness of the edges occurred in the edge-tools, and the plough- 
shares, and the trident, and the axes, and the setting of the goad.” 
jiw’ap voy) is to be regarded as a nom. comp. like our trident, 
denoting an instrument with three prongs, according to the 
Chaldee and the Rabbins (see Ges. Thes. p. 1219). {21, 
stimulus, is probably a pointed instrument generally, since the 
meaning goad is fully established in the case of 271 by Eccl. 
xii. 11..—Ver. 22. On the day of battle, therefore, the people 
with Saul and Jonathan were without either sword or spear ; 
Saul and Jonathan were the only persons provided with them. 
The account of the expedition ofthe Israelites, and their victory 
over the Ammonites, given in ver. 11, is apparently at variance 
with this description of the situation of the Israelites, since the 


1 Ver. 21 runs very differently in the LXX., namely, xl qv 6 rpuynres 
erotwos Tov OepiCerv, ra Of oxsun qv tpsis olxros cig Tov dddvTa, xual TH aSivy 
nol TO Operevy vrdcracts ny 4 evty; and Thenius and Béttcher propose 
an emendation of the Hebrew text accordingly, so as to obtain the fol- 
lowing meaning: ‘‘ And the sharpening of the edges in the case of the 
spades and ploughshares was done at three shekels a tooth (i.e. three 
shekels each), and for the axe and sickle it was the same” (Thenius) ; or, 
‘‘and the same for the sickles, and for the axes, and for setting the prong” 
(Bottcher). But here also it is easy enough to discover that the LXX. had 
not another text before them that was different from the Masoretic text, 
but merely confounded 4y5n with Wyn, tevynres, and took wp wou), 
which was unintelligible to them, e conjectura for yw ‘pw wow), altogether 
regardless of the sense or nonsense of their own translation. The latest 
supporters of this senseless rendering, however, have neither undertaken to 
prove the possibility of translating cdcvre (ddovs), ‘‘ each single piece” (i.e. 
each), or inquired into the value of money at that time, so as to see 
whether three shekels would be an unexampled charge for the sharpening 
of an axe or sickle. 
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war in question not only presupposes the possession of weapons 
by the Israelites, but must also have resulted in their captur- 
ing a considerable quantity. The discrepancy is very easily 
removed, however, when we look carefully at all the circum- 
stances. or instance, we can hardly picture the Israelites to 
ourselves as amply provided with ordinary weapons in this 
expedition against the Ammonites. Moreover, the disarming 
of the Israelites by the Philistines took place for the most part 
if not entirely after this expedition, viz. at the time when the 
Philistines swept over the land with an innumerable army after 
Jonathan had smitten their garrison at Geba (vers. 3, 5), so that 
the fighting men who gathered round Saul and Jonathan after 
that could hardly bring many arms with them. Lastly, the 
words “there was neither sword nor spear found in the hands 
of all the people with Saul and Jonathan” must not be too 
closely pressed, but simply affirm that the 600 fighting men of 
Saul and Jonathan were not provided with the necessary arms, 
because the Philistines had prevented the possibility of their 
arming themselves in the ordinary way by depriving the people 
of all their smiths. 

Ver. 23 forms the transition to the heroic act of Jonathan 
described in ch. xiv.: “An outpost of the Philistines went out 
to the pass of Michmash;” 1.e. the Philistines pushed forward a 
company of soldiers to the pass (129, the crossing place) of 
Michmash, to prevent an attack being made by the Israelites 
upon their camp. Between Geba and Michmash there runs 
the great deep Wady es Suweinit, which goes down from Beitin 
and Bireh (Bethel and Beeroth) to the valley of the Jordan, 
and intersects the ridge upon which the two places are situated, 
so that the sides of the wady form very precipitous walls. 
When Robinson was travelling from Jeba to Mukhmas he had 
to go down a very steep and rugged path into this deep wady 
(Pal. ii. p. 116). “The way,” he says in his Biblical Researches, 
p- 289, “was so steep, and the rocky steps so high, that we 
were compelled to dismount; while the baggage mules got 
along with great difficulty. Here, where we crossed, several 
short side wadys came in from the south-west and north-west. 
The ridges between these terminate in elevating points pro- 
jecting into the great wady; and the most easterly of these 
bluffs on each side were probably the outposts of the two gar- 
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risons of Israel and the Philistines. The road passes around 
the eastern side of the southern hill, the post of Israel, and 
then strikes up over the western part of the northern one, the 
post of the Philistines, and the scene of Jonathan’s adventure.” 


JONATHAN'S HEROIC ACT, AND ISRAEL'S VICTORY OVER THE 
PHILISTINES. SAUL’S WARS AND FAMILY.—CHAP XIV. 


Vers. 1-15. Jonathan's herote act.—With strong faith and 
confidence in the might of the Lord, that He could give the 
victory even through the hands of very few, Jonathan resolved 
to attack the outpost of the Philistines at the pass of Mukhmas, 
accompanied by his armour-bearer alone, and the Lord crowned 
his enterprise with a marvellous victory—Ver. 1. Jonathan 
said to his armour-bearer, “ We will go over to the post of the 
Philistines, that is over there.” To these words, which introduce 
the occurrences that followed, there are attached from AND to 
ver. 5 a series of sentences introduced to explain the situation, 
and the thread of the narrative is resumed in ver. 6 by a re- 
petition of Jonathan’s words. It is first of all observed that 
Jonathan did not disclose his intentions to his father, who 
would hardly have approved of so daring an enterprise. Then 
follows a description of the place where Saul was stationed 
with the six hundred men, viz. “at the end of Gibeah (i.e. the 
extreme northern end), under the pomegranate-tree (Rimmon) 
which is by Migron.” Rimmon is not the rock Rimmon (Judg. 
xx. 45), which was on the north-east of Michmash, but is an 
appellative noun, signifying @ pomegranate-tree. Migron is a 
locality with which we are not acquainted, upon the north side 
of Gibeah, and a different place from the Migron which was 
on the north or north-west of Michmash (Isa. x. 28). Gibeah 
(Tuleil el Phul) was an hour and a quarter from Geba, and 
from the pass which led across to Michmash. Consequently, 
when Saul was encamped with his six hundred men on the 
north of Gibeah, he may have been hardly an hour’s journey 
from Geba—vVer. 3. Along with Saul and his six hundred 
men, there was also Aliah, the son of Ahitub, the (elder) 
brother of Ichabod, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, the 
priest at Shiloh, and therefore a great-grandson of Eli, wearing 
the ephod, ze. in the high priest’s robes. Ahiah is generally 
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supposed to be the same person as Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub 
(ch. xxii. 9 sqq.), in which case Ahiah (7°08, brother, de. friend 
of Jehovah) would be only another form of the name Ahimelech 
(z.e. brother or friend of the King, viz. Jehovah). This is very 
probable, although Ahimelech might have been Ahiah’s brother, 
who succeeded him in the office of high priest on account of his 
having died without sons, since there is an interval of at least 
ten years between the events related in this chapter and those 
referred to in ch, xxii. Ahimelech was afterwards slain by 
Saul along with the priests of Nob (ch. xxii. 9 sqq.); the only 
one who escaped being his son Abiathar, who fled to David 
and, according to ch. xxx. 7, was invested with the ephod. It 
follows, therefore, that Ahiah (or Ahimelech) must have had a 
son at least ten years old at the time of the war referred to 
here, viz. the Abiathar mentioned in ch. xxx. 7, and must have 
been thirty or thirty-five years old himself, since Saul had 
reigned at least twenty-two years, and Abiathar had become 
high priest a few years before the death of Saul. These 
assumptions may be very easily reconciled with the passage 
before us. As Eli was ninety-eight years old when li died, 
his son Phinehas, who had been killed in battle a short time 
before, might have been sixty or sixty-five years old, and have 
left a son of forty years of age, namely Ahitub. Forty years 
later, therefore, z.e. ai the beginning of Saul’s reign, Ahitub’s 
son Ahiah (Ahimelech) might have been about fifty years old; 
and at the death of Ahimelech, which took place ten or twelve 
years after that, his son Abiathar might have been as much as 
thirty years of age, and have succeeded his father in the office 
of high priest. But Abiathar cannot have been older than this 
when his father died, since he was high priest during the whole 
of David’s forty years’ reign, until Solomon deposed him soon 
after he ascended the throne (1 Kings ii. 26 sqq.). Compare 
with this the remarks on 2 Sam. viii. 17. Jonathan had also 
refrained from telling the people anything about his intentions, 
so that they did not know that he had gone. 

In vers. 4, 5, the locality is more minutely described. 
Between the passes, through which Jonathan endeavoured to 
cross over to go up to the post of the Philistines, there was 
a sharp rock on this side, and also one upon the other. One 
of these was called Bozez, the other Seneh; one (formed) a 
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pillar (P'82), ae. a steep height towards the north opposite to 
Michmash, the other towards the south opposite to Geba. The 
expression “between the passes” may be.explained from the 
remark of Robinson quoted above, viz. that at the point where 
he passed the Wady Suweinit, side wadys enter it from the 
south-west and north-west. These side wadys supply so many 
different crossings. Between them, however, on the north and 
south walls of the deep valley, were the jagged rocks Bozez and 
Seneh, which rose up like pillars to a great height. These were 
probably the “hills” which Robinson saw to the left of the 
pass by which he crossed: “Two hills of a conical or rather 
spherical form, having steep rocky sides, with small wadys run- 
ning up behind so as almost to isolate them. One is on the 
side towards Jeba, and the other towards Mukhmas” (Pal. ii. 
p- 116).—Ver. 6. And Jonathan said to his armour-bearer, 
“ Come, we will go over to the post of these uncircumcised; it may 
be that Jehovah will work for us; for (there is) no hindrance 
for Jehovah to work salvation by many or few.” Jonathan’s 
resolution arose from the strong conviction that Israel was the 
nation of God, and possessed in Jehovah an omnipotent God, 
who would not refuse His help to His people in their conflict 
with the foes of His kingdom, if they would only put their 
whole trust in Him.—Ver. 7. As the armour-bearer approved 
of Jonathan’s resolution (a2 Nb, turn thither), and was ready to 
follow him, Jonathan fixed upon a sign by which he would 
ascertain whether the Lord would prosper his undertaking.— 
Vers. 8 sqq. “ Behold, we go over to the people and show our- 
selves to them. If they say to us, Wait (125, keep quiet) till we 
come to you, we will stand still in our place, and not go up to 
them; but if they say thus, Come up unto us, then we will go up, 
for Jehovah hath (in that case) delivered them into our hand.” 
The sign was well chosen. If the Philistines said, “ Wait till 
we come,” they would show some courage; but if they said, 
“Come up to us,” it would be a sign that they were cowardly, 
and had not courage enough to leave their position and attack 
the Hebrews. It was not tempting God for Jonathan to fix 
upon such a sign by which to determine the success of his 
enterprise; for he did it in the exercise of his calling, when 
fighting not for personal objects, but for the kingdom of God, 
which the uncircumcised were threatening to annihilate, and in 
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the most confident belief that the Lord would deliver and pre- 
serve His people. Such faith as this God would not put to 
shame.—Vers. 11 sqq. When the two showed themselves to 
the garrison of the Philistines, they said, “Behold, Hebrews come 
forth out of the holes in which they have hidden themselves.” And 
the men of the garrison cried out to Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, “Come up to us, and we will tell you a word,” i.e. we will 
communicate something to you. This was ridicule at the daring 
of the two men, whilst for all that they had not courage enough 
to meet them bravely and drive them back. In this Jonathan 
received the desired sign that the Lord had given the Phili- 
stines into the hand of the Israelites: he therefore clambered 
up the rock on his hands and feet, and his armour-bearer after 
him; and “they (the Philistines) fell before Jonathan,” i.e. were 
smitten down by him, “and his armour-bearer was slaying be- 
hind him.’—Ver. 14. The first stroke that Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer struck was (amounted to) about twenty men “on 
about half a furrow of an acre of field.” 739, a furrow, as 
in Ps. cxxix. 3, is in the absolute state instead of the construct, 
because several nouns follow in the construct state (cf. Ewald, 
§ 291, a). 1%, lit. things bound together, then a pair; here it 
signifies a pair or yoke of oxen, but in the transferred sense 
of a piece of land that could be ploughed in one morning with 
a yoke of oxen, like the Latin jugum, jugerum. It is called the 
furrow of an acre of land, because the length only of half an 
acre of land was to be given, and not the breadth or the entire 
circumference. The Philistines, that is to say, took to flight in 
alarm as soon as the brave heroes really ascended, so that the 
twenty men were smitten one after another in the distance of 
half a rood of land. Their terror and flight are perfectly con- 
ceivable, if we consider that the outpost of the Philistines was 
so stationed upon the top of the ridge of the steep mountain 
wall, that they could not see how many were following, and 
the Philistines could not imagine it possible that two Hebrews 
would have ventured to climb the rock alone and make an 
attack upon them. Sallust relates a similar occurrence in con- 
nection with the scaling of a castle in the Numidian war (Bell. 
Jugurth. c. 89, 90).—Ver. 15. And there arose a terror in the 
camp upon the field (4.e. in the principal camp) as well as among 
all the people (of the advanced outpost of the Philistines) ; the 
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garrison (i.e. the army that was encamped at Michmash), and 
the spoilers, they also trembled, and the earth quaked, sc. with 
the noise and tumult of the frightened foe ; “and 7 grew into a 
trembling of God,” i.e. a supernatural terror miraculously infused 
by God into the Philistines. The subject to the last ‘74 is 
either 7797, the alarm in the camp, or all that has been men- 
tioned before, z.e. the alarm with the noise and tumult that 
sprang out of it. 

Vers. 16-23. Flight and defeat of the Philistines.—Ver. 16. 
The spies of Saul at Gibeah saw how the multitude (in the camp 
of the Philistines) melted away and was beaten more and more. 
The words bom qb are obscure. The Rabbins are unanimous 


in adopting the explanation magis magisque frangebatur, and 
have therefore probably taken 027 as an inf. absol. pion, and 
interpreted non according to Judg. v. 26. This was also the 
case with the Chaldee; and Gesenius (Tes. p. 383) has adopted 
the same rendering, except that he has taken pon in the sense 
of dissolutus, dissipatus est. Others take bien as adverbial 


all.— Ver. 17. Saul conjectured at once that the excitement in 
the camp of the Philistines was occasioned by an attack made 
by. Israelitish warriors, and therefore commanded the people: 
x7, “ Muster (number) now, and see who has gone away from 
us;” and “ Jonathan and his armour-bearer were not there,” i.e. 
they were missing.—Vers. 18 sqq. Saul therefore resolved to ask 
God; through the priest Ahiah, what he should do; whether 
he should go out with his army against the Philistines or no. 
But whilst he was talking with the priest, the tumult in the 
camp of the Philistines became greater and greater, so that he © 
saw from that what ought to be done under the circumstances, 
and stopped the priest’s inquiring of God, and set out with 
his people without delay. We are struck, however, with the 
expression in ver. 18, “ Bring hither the ark of God,” and the 
explanation which follows, “ for the ark of God was at that time 
with the children of Israel,’ inasmuch as the ark was then 
deposited at Kirjath-jearim, and it is a very improbable thing 
that it should have been in the little camp of Saul. Moreover, 
in other cases where the high priest is spoken of as inquiring 
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the will of God, there is no mention made of the ark, but only 
of the ephod, the high priest’s shoulder-dress, upon which there 
were fastened the Urim and Thummim, through which inquiry 
was made of God. And in addition to this, the verb T¥*37 is 
not really applicable to the ark, which was not an object that 
could be carried about at will; whereas this verb is the current 
expression used to signify the fetching of the ephod (vid. ch. 
xxlll. 9, xxx. 7). All these circumstances render the correct- 
ness of the Masoretic text extremely doubtful, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, and the 
Vulgate support it, and recommend rather the reading adopted 
by the LXX., rpocdyaye 76 Edovd ote adros jpev To Edovd 
év TH nuépa éxelvn évorov “Icpajr, which would give as the 
Hebrew text, ow yd sano pia TIENT NW ND TIENT AWA, 
In any case, oN 00 at the end of the verse should be read 
ih Pe), or "25D, since 3 gives no sense at all.—Ver. 19. “ It 
imereased more and more;” lt. increasing and becoming 
greater. The subject ‘3 i077 is placed absolutely at the 
head, so that the verb 729 is appended in the form of an apo- 
dosis. ‘FT DN, “draw thy hand in” (back) ; i.e. leave off now. 
—Ver. 20. “ And (i.e. in consequence of the increasing tumult 
in the enemy’s camp) Saul had himself, and all the people with 
him, called,” 1.e. called together for battle ; and when they came 
to the war, i.e. to the place of conflict, “ behold, there was the 
sword of the one against the other, a very great confusion,” in 
consequence partly of terror, and partly of the circumstance 
alluded to in ver. 21.—Ver. 21. “ And the Hebrews were with 
the Philistines as before (yesterday and the day before yester- 
day), who had come along with them in the camp round about ; 
they also came over to Israel, which was with Saul and Jonathan.” 
22D means distributed round about among the Philistines. 
Those Israelites whom the Philistines had incorporated into 
their army are called Hebrews, according to the name which 
was current among foreigners, whilst those who were with Saul 
are called Israel, according to the sacred name of the nation. 
The difficulty which many expositors have found in the word 
nine has been very correctly solved, so far as the sense is con- 
cerned, by the earlier translators, by the interpolation of “ they 
returned :” 339 (Chald.), érectpddnoay (LXX.), reversi sunt 
(Vulg.), and similarly the Syriac and Arabic. We are not at 
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liberty, however, to amend the Hebrew text in this manner, 
as nothing more is omitted than the finite verb 7) before the 
infinitive nid (for this construction, see Gesenius, Gramm. 
§ 132, 3, Anm. 1), and this might easily be left out here, since 
it stands at the beginning of the verse in the main clause. 
The literal rendering would be, they were to be with Israel, 7.e. 
they came over to Israel. The fact that the Hebrews who 
were serving in the army of the Philistines came over to Saul 
and his host, and turned their weapons against their oppressors, 
naturally heightened the confusion in the camp of the Phili- 
stines, and accelerated their defeat; and this was still further 
increased by the fact that the Israelites who had concealed 
themselves on the mountains of Ephraim also joined the Israel- 
itish army, as soon as they heard of the flight of the Philistines 
(ver. 22).—Ver. 23. “ Thus the Lord helped Israel that day, and 
the conflict went out beyond Bethaven.” Bethaven was on the 
east of Michmash, and, according to ver. 31, the Philistines 
fled westwards from Michmash to Ajalon. But if we bear in 
mind that the camp of the Philistines was on the eastern side 
of Michmash before Bethaven, according to ch. xui. 5, and 
that the Israelites forced their way into it from the south, we 
shall see that the battle might easily have spread out beyond 
Bethaven, and that eventually the main body of the enemy 
might have fled as far as Ajalon, and have been pursued to 
that point by the victorious Israelites. 

Vers. 24-31. Saul’s precipitate haste.—Ver. 24. The men of 
Israel were pressed (i.e. fatigued) on that day, sc. through the 
military service and fighting. Then Saul adjured the people, 
saying, “ Cursed be the man that eateth bread until the evening, 
and (till) I have avenged myself upon mine enemies.” ON’, fut. 
apoc. of TON’ for 728, from Tos, to swear, Hiphil to adjure or 
require an oath of a person. The people took the oath by 
saying “amen” to what Saul had uttered. This command of 
Saul did not proceed from a proper attitude towards the Lord, 
but was an act of false zeal, in which Saul had more regard to 
himself and his own kingly power than to the cause of the 
kingdom of Jehovah, as we may see at once from the expression 
‘a mp3, “till J have avenged myself upon mine enemies.” It 
was a despotic measure which not only failed to accomplish its 
object (see vers. 30, 31), but brought Saul into the unfortunate 
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position of being unable to carry out the oath (see ver. 45). All 
the people kept the command. “They tasted no bread.” DywNn 
is not to be connected with ‘MP2 as an apodosis.—Ver. 25. 
“ And all the land (i.e. all the people of the land who had 
gathered round Saul : vid. ver. 29) came into the woody country; 
there was honey upon the field.” “¥ signifies here a woody dis- 
trict, in which forests alternated with tracts of arable land and 
meadows.—Ver. 26. When the people came into the wood and 
saw a stream of honey (of wild or wood bees), “no one put his 
hand to his mouth (sc. to eat of the honey), because they feared 
the oath.’—Ver. 27. But Jonathan, who had not heard his 
father’s oath, dipped (in the heat of pursuit, that he might not 
have to stop) the point of his staff in the new honey, and put 
it to his mouth, “ and his eyes became bright ;” his lost strength, 
which is reflected in thé eye, having been brought back by this 
invigorating taste. The Chethibh masnn is probably to be read 
msi, the eyes became seeing, received their power of vision 
again. The Masoretes have substituted as the Keri NNN, from 
nix, to become bright, according to ver. 29; and this is probably 
the correct reading, as the letters might easily be transposed. 
—Vers. 28 sqq. When one of the people told him thereupon 
of his father’s oath, in consequence of which the people were 
exhausted (O97 4Y" belongs to the man’s words; and 4Y" is the 
same as in Judg. iv. 21), Jonathan condemned the prohibition. 
“ My father has brought the land (i.e. the people of the land, as 
in ver. 25) into trouble (72Y, see at Gen. xxxiv. 30): see how 
bright mine eyes have become because I tasted a little of this 
honey. How much more if the people had eaten to-day of the 
booty of its enemies, would not the overthrow among the Phili- 
stines truly have then become great?” 3 48, lit. to this (there 
comes) also that = not to mention how much more; and hy %2 
is an emphatic introduction of the apodosis, as in Gen. xxxi. 
42, xliii. 10, and other passages, and the apodosis itself is to be 
taken as a question. 

Vers. 31-46. Result of the battle, and consequences of Saul’s 
rashness.—Ver. 31. “On that day they smote the Philistines 
from Michmash to Ajalon,’ which has been preserved in the 
village of Ydlo (see at Josh. xix. 42), and was about three 
geographical miles to the south-west of Michmash; “and the 
people were very faint,” because Saul had forbidden them to 
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eat before the evening (ver. 24).—Ver. 32. They therefore 
“ fell voraciously upon the booty’ —(the Chethibh WY" is no doubt 


merely an error in writing for DYN, imperf. Kal of OY with 


Dagesh forte implic. instead of DY", as we may see from ch. xv. 
19, since the meaning required by the context, viz. to fall upon 
a thing, cannot be established in the case of MWY with ON. On 
the other hand, there does not appear to be any necessity to 
supply the article before Ow, and this Kert seems only to have 
been taken from the parallel passage in ch. xv. 19),—“ and took 
sheep, and oxen, and calves, and slew them on the ground (W808, 
lit. to the earth, so that when they were slaughtered the animal 
fell upon the ground, and remained lying in its blood, and was 
cut in pieces), and ate upon the blood” (O77 oY, with which 037 DN, 
“lying to the blood,” is interchanged in ver. 34), i.e. the flesh 
along with the blood which adhered to it, by doing which they 
sinned against the law in Lev. xix. 26. This sin had been 
occasioned by Saul himself through the prohibition which he 
issued.—Vers. 33, 34. When this was told to Saul, he said, 
“ Ve act faithlessly towards Jehovah” by transgressing the laws 
of the covenant; “roll me now (lit. this day) a large stone. 
Scatter yourselves among the people, and say to them, Let every 
one bring his ox and his sheep to me, and slay here” (upon the 
stone that has been rolled up), viz. so that the blood could run 
off properly upon the ground, and the flesh be separated from 
the blood. This the people also did.—Ver. 35. As a thanks- 
giving for this victory, Saul built an altar to the Lord. jnk& 
mizap on, “he began to build it,” v.e. he built this altar at the 
beginning, or as the first altar. This altar was probably not 
intended to serve as a place of sacrifice, but simply to be a 
memorial of the presence of God, or the revelation of God 
which Saul had received in the marvellous victory.—Ver. 36. 
After the people had strengthened themselves in the evening 
with food, Saul wanted to pursue the Philistines still farther 
during the night, and to plunder among them until the light 
(ve. till break of day), and utterly destroy them. The people 
assented to this proposal, but the priest (Ahiah) wished first of 
all to obtain the decision of God upon the matter. “ We will 
draw near to God here” (before the altar which has just been 
built)—_Ver. 37. But when Saul inquired of God (through, 
the Urim and Thummim of the high priest), “Shall I go down 
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after the Philistines? wilt Thou deliver them into the hand of 
Israel?” God did not answer him. Saul was to perceive from 
this, that the guilt of some sin was resting upon the people, on 
account of which the Lord had turned away His countenance, 
and was withdrawing His help.—Vers. 38, 39. When Saul 
perceived this, he directed all the heads of the people (pinnoth, 
as in Judg. xx. 2) to draw near to learn whereby (wherein) the 
sin had occurred that day, and declared, “As truly as Jehovah 
liveth, who has brought salvation to Israel, even if it were upon 
Jonathan my son, he shall die.” The first ‘3 in ver. 39 is ex- 
planatory; the second and third serve to introduce the words, 
hike 67s, quod; and the repetition serves to give emphasis, lit. 
“that even if it were upon my son, that he shall die.” “ And of 
all the people no one answered him,” from terror at the king’s 
word.—Ver. 40. In order to find out the guilt, or rather the 
culprit, Saul proceeded to the lot; and for this purpose he made 
all the people stand on one side, whilst he and his son Jonathan 
went to the other, and then solemnly addressed Jehovah thus: 
“ God of Israel, give innocence (of mind, i.e. truth). And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan (73>, as in ch. x. 20, 21); and the 
people went out,” sc. without the lot falling upon them, 7.e. they 
went out free.—Ver. 42. When they proceeded still further to 
cast lots between Saul and his son (Bn, Se: Dai; ef. 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 14, Neh. xi. 11, etc.), Jonathan was taken..—Vers. 48, 


1 In the Alex. version, vers. 41 and 42 are lengthened out with long 
paraphrases upon the course pursued in casting the lots: xa) eiae Zaova, 
Kupis 6 beds Iopana ri ors obx drexpldns To OovaAw cou onmepov; ef ev Ewol % Ev 
Tavdday to via ov 4 ddiniws xvple 6 beds’ Iopunr Oo Onrovs’ noel cov rede 
ely, 00s 04 TH Awd cov Iopana, dos 04 dorornro, nol “ANPOUT cbb Tavedcv nal 
Duova, eal o ross eHr0e. Ver. 42: Kal ceive Suova, Ba&arers dvd meoov mov 
not) chy wecoy Lavebay rov vied mou" dv dy xaraxAnpwontas Kipios dwodavira. 
Kel eixev 6 Actos mpos Sauova, Ove cori ro pawn rovro. Kal xarexparras 
Saoda rov Acov, xual Barrovow dyad joecov airov nal ava wtoov Loveday rov 
viod avrov, nel zaraxanpovrat Iayadayv. One portion of these additions is 
also found in the text of our present Vulgate, and reads as follows: Ht 
dixit Saul ad Dominum Deum Israel: Domine Deus Israel, da indicivum ! 
quid est quod non responderis servo tuo hodie? Si in me aut in Jonatha filio 
meo est iniquitas, da ostensionem ; aut si hee iniquitas est in populo tuo, da 
sanctitatem. Et deprehensus est Jonathas et Saul, populus autem eavit. 
The beginning and end of this verse, as well as ver. 42, agree here most 
accurately with the Hebrew text. But the words from quid est quod to 
da sanctitatem are interpolated, so that yon N39 are translated twice ; 


K 
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44, When Saul asked him what he had done, Jonathan con- 
fessed that he had tasted a little honey (see ver. 27), and 
resiened himself to the punishment suspended over him, say- 
ing, “ Behold, I shall die ;” and Saul pronounced sentence of 
death upon him, accompanying it with an oath (“God do so,” 
etc.: vid. Ruth i. 17).—Ver. 45. But the people interposed, 
* Shall Jonathan die, who has achieved this great salvation 
(victory) in Israel? God forbid! As truly as Jehovah liveth, 
not a hair shall fall from his head upon the ground; for he 
hath wrought (the victory) with God to-day.” Thus the people 
delivered Jonathan from death. The objection raised by the 
people was so conclusive, that Saul was obliged to yield. 

What Jonathan had done was not wrong in itself, but 
became so simply on account of the oath with which Saul had 


first in the words da indicium, and then in the interpolation da ostensionem. 
This repetition of the same words, and that in different renderings, when 
taken in connection with the agreement of the Vulgate with the Hebrew 
text at the beginning and end of the verse, shows clearly enough, that the 
interpolated clauses did not originate with Jerome, but are simply inserted 
in his translation from the Itala. The additions of the LXX., in which 
rae cin is evidently only a distortion of 4 dd:x/e, are regarded by Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. p. 48) and Thenius as an original portion of the text which 
has dropped out from the Masoretic text. They therefore infer, that instead 
of DOM we ought to read Den (Thummim), and that we have here the 


full formula used in connection with the use of the Urim and Thummim, 
from which it may be seen, that this mode of divine revelation consisted 
simply in a sacred lot, or in the use of two dice, the one of which was fixed 
upon at the outset as meaning no, and the other as meaning yes. So much 
at any rate is indisputable, that the Septuagint translator took p')7 in the 
sense of thummim, and so assumed that Saul had the guilty person dis- 
covered by resorting to the Urim and Thummim. But this assumption is 
also decidedly erroneous, together with all the inferences based upon it. 
For, in the first place, the verbs Sian and s2 can be proved to be never 
used throughout the whole of the Old Testament to signify the use of the 
Urim and Thummim, and to be nothing more than technical expressions 
used to denote the casting of a simple lot (see the passages cited above in 
the text). Moreover, such passages as ch. x. 22, and ii. 5, 23, show most 
unmistakeably that the divine oracle of the Urim and Thummim did not 
consist merely in a sacred lot with yes and no, but that God gave such 
answers through it as could never have been given through the lots. The 
Septuagint expansions of the text are nothing more, therefore, than a sub- 
jective and really erroneous interpretation on the part of the translators, 
which arose simply from the mistaken idea that pn was thummim, and 
which is therefore utterly worthless. 
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forbidden it. But Jonathan did not hear the oath, and there- 
fore had not even consciously transgressed. Nevertheless a 
curse lay upon Israel, which was to be brought to light as a 
warning for the culprit. Therefore Jehovah had given no 
reply to Saul. But when the lot, which had the force of a 
divine verdict, fell upon Jonathan, sentence of death was not 
thereby pronounced upon him by God; but it was simply made 
manifest, that through his transgression of his father’s oath, 
- with which he was not acquainted, guilt had been brought upon 
Israel. The breach of a command issued with a solemn oath, 
even when it took place unconsciously, excited the wrath of 
God, as being a profanation of the divine name. But such a 
sin could only rest as guilt upon the man who had committed, 
or the man who occasioned it. Now where the command in 
question was one of God himself, there could be no question, 
that even in the case of unconscious transgression the sin fell 
upon the transgressor, and it was necessary that it should either 
be expiated by him or forgiven him. But where the command 
of a man had been unconsciously transgressed, the guilt might 
also fall upon the man who issued the command, that is to say, 
if he did it without being authorized or empowered by God. 
In the present instance, Saul had issued the prohibition with- 
out divine authority, and had made it obligatory upon the people 
by a solemn oath. The people had conscientiously obeyed the 
command, but Jonathan had transgressed it without being 
aware of it. For this Saul was about to punish him with death, 
in order to keep his oath. But the people opposed it. They 
not only pronounced Jonathan innocent, because he had broken 
the king’s command unconsciously, but they also exclaimed that 
he had gained the victory for Israel “ with God.” In this 
fact (Jonathan’s victory) there was a divine verdict. And 
Saul could not fail to recognise now, that it was not Jonathan, 
but he himself, who had sinned, and through his arbitrary and 
despotic command had brought guilt upon Israel, on account 
of which God had given him no reply.—Ver. 46. With the 
feeling of this guilt, Saul gave up any further pursuit of the 
Philistines: he “ went up” (sc. to Gibeah) “ from behind the 
Philistines,” 2.e. desisting from any further pursuit. But the 
Philistines went to their place, ie. back into their own 


land. 
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Vers. 47-52. GENERAL SUMMARY OF SAUL’S OTHER WARS, 
AND AccouNT oF HIS Faminy.—Ver. 47. “ But Saul had 
taken the sovereignty.” As Saul had first of all secured a recog- 
nition of himself as king on the part of all the tribes of Israel, 
through his victory over the Ammonites at Jabesh (ch. xi. 12 
sqq.), so it was through the victory which he had gained over 
the Philistines, and by which these obstinate foes of Israel 
were driven back into their own land, that he first acquired the 
kingship over Israel, 7.e. first really secured the regal authority 
over the Israelites. This is the meaning of non 39; and this 
statement is not at variance either with the election of Saul by 
lot (ch. x. 17 sqq.), or with his confirmation at Gilgal (ch. xi. 
14,15). But as Saul had to fight for the sovereignty, and could 
only secure it by successful warfare, his other wars are placed 
in the foreground in the summary account of his reign which 
follows (vers. 47, 48), whilst the notices concerning his family, 
which stand at the very beginning in the case of the other 
kings, are not mentioned till afterwards (vers. 49-51). Saul 
fought successfully against all the enemies of Israel round 
about; against Moab, the Ammonites, Edom, the kings of 
Zobah, a district of Syria on this side the Euphrates (see at 
2 Sam. vill. 3), and against the Philistines. The war against 
the Ammonites is described in ch. xi.; but with the Philistines 
Saul had to wage repeated war all the days of his life (ver. 52). 
The other wars are none of them more fully described, simply 
because they were of no importance to the history of the king- 
dom of God, having neither furnished occasion for any miracu- 
lous displays of divine omnipotence, nor brought about the 
subjection of hostile nations to the power of Israel. “ Whither- 
soever he turned, he wiflicted punishment.” This is the rendering 
which Luther has very aptly given to YW; for YVAN signifies 
to declare wrong, hence to condemn, more especially as applied 
to judges: here it denotes sentence or condemnation by deeds. 
Saul chastised these nations for their attacks upon Israel.— 
Ver. 48. “ And he acquired power ;” Sin nvy (as in Num. xxiv. 
18) does not merely signify he proved himself brave, or he 
formed an army, but denotes the development and unfolding of 
power in various respects. Here it relates more particularly to 
the development of strength in the war against Amalek, by virtue 
of which Saul smote this arch-enemy of Israel, and put an end 
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to their depredations. This war is described more fully in ch. 
Xv., on account of its consequences in relation to Saul’s own sove- 
relgnty.—Vers. 49-51. Saul’s family.—Ver. 49. Only three of 
his sons are mentioned, namely those who fell with him, accord- 
ing to ch. xxxi. 2, in the war with the Philistines. Jisuz is 
only another name for Abinadab (ch. xxxi. 2; 1 Chron. viii. 33, 
ix. 89). In these passages in the Chronicles there is a fourth 
mentioned, Lsh-baal, t.e. the one who is called Jsh-bosheth in 
2 Sam. ii. 8, etc., and who was set up by Abner as the antago- 
nist of David. The reason why he is not mentioned here it is 
impossible to determine. It may be that the name has fallen 
out simply through some mistake in copying: the daughters 
Michal and Merab are mentioned, with special reference to the 
occurrence described in ch. xvilil. 17 sqq.—Vers. 50, 51. Abner 
the general was also Saul’s cousin. For “ son of Abiel” (ben 
Abiel) we must read “sons of Abiel” (bne Abiel: see ch. ix.1). 
—Ver. 52. The statement, “and the war was hard (severe) 
against the Philistines as long as Saul lived,’ merely serves to 
explain the notice which follows, namely, that Saul took or drew 
to himself every strong man and every brave man that he saw. 
If we observe this, which is the true relation between the two 
clauses in this verse, the appearance of abruptness which we 
find in the first notice completely vanishes, and the verse follows 
very suitably upon the allusion to the general. The meaning 
might be expressed in this manner: And as Saul had to carry 
on a severe war against the Philistines his whole life long, he 
drew to himself every powerful man and every brave man that 
he met with. 


WAR WITH AMALEK. SAUL’S DISOBEDIENCE AND 
REJECTION.—CHAP. XV. 


As Saul had transgressed the commandment of God which 
was given to him through Samuel, by the sacrifice which he 
offered at Gilgal in the war with the Philistines at the very 
commencement of his reign, and had thereby drawn upon him- 
self the threat that his monarchy should not be continued in 
perpetuity (ch. xiii. 18, 14); so his disobedience in the war 
against the Amalekites was followed by his rejection on the 
part of God. The Amalekites were the first heathen nation to 
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attack the Israelites after their deliverance out of Egypt, which 
they did in the most treacherous manner on their journey from 
Egypt to Sinai; and they had been threatened by God with 
extermination in consequence. This Moses enjoined upon 
Joshua, and also committed to writing, for the Israelites to 
observe in all future generations (Ex. xvii. 8-16). As the 
Amalekites afterwards manifested the same hostility to the 
people of God which they had displayed in this first attack, on 
every occasion which appeared favourable to their ravages, the 
Lord instructed Samuel to issue the command to Saul, to wage 
war against Amalek, and to smite man and beast with the ban, 
ae. to put all to death (vers. 1-3). But when Saul had smitten 
them, he not only left Agag the king alive, but spared the best 
of the cattle that he had taken as booty, and merely executed 
the ban upon such animals as were worthless (vers. 4-9). He 
was rejected by the Lord for this disobedience, so that he was 
to be no longer king over Israel. His rejection was announced 
to him by Samuel (vers. 10-23), and was not retracted in spite 
of his prayer for the forgiveness of his sin (vers. 24-35). In 
fact, Saul had no excuse for this breach of the divine com- 
mand; it was nothing but open rebellion against the sovereignty 
of God in Israel; and if Jehovah would continue King of Israel, 
He must punish it by the rejection of the rebel. For Saul no 
longer desired to be the medium of the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
or the executor of the commands of the God-king, but simply 
wanted to reign according to his own arbitrary will. Never- 
theless this rejection was not followed by his outward deposi- 
tion. The Lord merely took away His Spirit, had David 
anointed king by Samuel, and thenceforward so directed the 
steps of Saul and David, that as time advanced the hearts of 
the people were turned away more and more from Saul to 
David; and on the death of Saul, the attempt of the ambi- 
tious Abner to raise his son Ishbosheth to the throne could not 
possibly have any lasting success. 

Vers. 1-3. The account of the war against the Amalekites 
is a very condensed one, and is restricted to a description of the 
conduct of Saul on that occasion. Without mentioning either 
the time or the immediate occasion of the war, the narrative 
commences with the command of God which Samuel solemnly 
communicated to Saul, to go and exterminate that people. 
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Samuel commenced with the words, “ Jehovah sent me to anoint 
thee to be king over His people, over Israel,” in order to show to 
Saul the obligation which rested upon him to receive his com- 
mission as coming from God, and to proceed at once to fulfil it. 
The allusion to the anointing points back not to ch. xi. 15, but 
to ch. x. 1—Ver. 2. “ Thus saith the Lord of Zebaoth, I have 
looked upon what Amalek did to Israel, that tt placed ttself in 
his way when he came up owt of Egypt” (Ex. xvii. 8). Samuel 
merely mentions this first outbreak of hostility on the part of 
Amalek towards the people of Israel, because in this the same 
disposition was already manifested which now made the people 
ripe for the judgment of extermination (vid. Ex. xvii.14). The 
hostility which they had now displayed, according to ver. 33, 
there was no necessity for the prophet to mention particularly, 
since it was well known to Saul and all Israel. When God 
looks upon a sin, directs His glance towards it, He must punish 
it according to His own holiness. This ‘77? points at the 
very outset to the punishment about to be proclaimed. —Ver. 3. 
Saul is to smite and ban everything belonging to it without 
reserve, z.¢. to put to death both man and beast. The last 
clause 3) nM is only an explanation and exemplification of 
0) BADIM. “ From man to woman,” etc., i.e. men and women, 
children and sucklings, etc. 

Vers. 4-9. Saul summoned the people to war, and mustered 
them (those who were summoned) at Telaim (this was probably 
the same place as the Zelem mentioned in Josh. xv. 24, and is 
to be looked for in the eastern portion of the Negeb). “ Two 
hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand of the men of Judah :” 
this implies that the two hundred thousand were from the other 
tribes. These numbers are not too large; for a powerful 
Bedouin nation, such as the Amalekites were, could not possibly 
be successfully attacked with a small army, but only by raising 
the whole of the military force of Israel—Ver. 5. He then 
advanced as far as the city of the Amalckites, the situation of 
which is altogether unknown, and placed an ambush in the 
valley. 27) does not come from 1, to fight, 7.¢. to quarrel, not 
to give battle, but was understood even by the early translators 
as a contracted form of 218%, the Hiphil of TW. And modern 
commentators have eenerally understood it in the same way ; 
but Olshausen (Hebr. Gramm. p. 572) questions the correctness 
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of the reading, and Thenius proposes to alter 2M33 271 into 
momen PY. Sno refers to a valley in the neighbourhood of the 
city of the Amalckites.—Ver. 6. Saul directed the Kenites to 
come out from among the Amalekites, that they might not 
perish with them (7508, imp. Kal of 4128), as they had shown 
affection to the Israelites on their journey out of Egypt (com- 
pare Num. x. 29 with Judg.i. 16). He then smote the Ama- 
lekites from Havilah in the direction towards Shur, which lay 
before (to the east of) Egypt (cf. Gen. xxv. 18). Shur is the 
desert of Jifar, z.c. that portion of the desert of Arabia which 
borders upon Egypt (see at Gen. xvi. 7). Havilah, the country 
of the Chaulotewans, on the border of Arabia Petreea towards 
Yemen (see at Gen. x. 29).—Vers. 8, 9. Their king, Agag, he 
took alive (on the name, see at Num. xxiv. 7), but all the people 
he banned with the edge of the sword, i.e. he had them put to 
death without quarter. “ All,” «ae. all that fell into the hands 
of the Israelites. For it follows from the very nature of the 
case that many escaped, and consequently there is nothing 
striking in the fact that Amalekites are mentioned again at a 
later period (ch. xxvii. 8, xxx. 1; 2 Sam. viii. 12). The last 
remnant was destroyed by the Simeonites upon the mountains 
of Seir in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chron. iv. 43). Only, king 
Agag did Saul and the people (of Israel) spare, also “ the best 
of the sheep and oxen, and the animals of the second birth, and the 
lambs and everything good ; these they would not ban.” Dv, 
according to D. Kimchi and R. Tanch., are wood pay, he. 
animalia secundo partu edita, which were considered superior to 
the others (vid. Roediger in Ges. Thes. p. 1451); and 03, 
pasture lambs, i.e. fat lambs. There is no necessity, therefore, 
for the conjecture of Ewald and Thenius, Dwi, fattened, and 
O73, vineyards; nor for the far-fetched explanation given by 
Bochart, viz. camels with two humps and camel-saddles, to say 
nothing of the fact that camel-saddles and vineyards are alto- 
gether out of place here. In “all that was good” the things 
already mentioned singly are all included. MIN, the property ; 
here it is applied to cattle, as in Gen, xxxiii. 14. 1203 = 713, 
despised, undervalued. The form of the word is not con- 
tracted from a noun 739 and the participle M23 (Ges. Lehrgebd. 
p- 463), but seems to be a participle Niph. formed from a noun 
m2. But as such a form is contrary to all analogy, Ewald 
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and Olshausen regard the reading as corrupt. D!2 (from DDD): 
flowing away ; used with reference to diseased cattle, or such as 
have perished. The reason for sparing the best cattle is very 
apparent, namely selfishness. But it is not so easy to determine 
why Agag should have been spared by Saul. It is by no means 
probable that he wished thereby to do honour to the royal 
dignity. O.v. Gerlach’s supposition, that vanity or the desire 
to make a display with a royal slave was the actual reason, is a 
much more probable one. 

Vers. 10-23. The word of the Lord came to Samuel: “ /¢ 
repenteth me that I have made Saul king, for he hath turned 
away from me, and not set wp (carried out) my word.” (On the 
repentance of God, see the remarks on Gen. vi. 6.) That this 
does not express any changeableness in the divine nature, but 
simply the sorrow of the divine love at the rebellion of sinners, 
is evident enough from ver. 29. ' "INXD IW, to turn round 
from following God, in order to go his own ways. This was 
Saul’s real sin. He would no longer be the follower and servant 
of the Lord, but would be absolute ruler in Israel. Pride 
arising from the consciousness of his own strength, led him 
astray to break the command of God. What more God said 
to Samuel is not communicated here, because it could easily be 
gathered and supplied from what Samuel himself proceeded to 
do (see more particularly vers. 16 sqq.). In order to avoid 
repetitions, only the principal feature in the divine revelation is 
mentioned here, and the details are given fully afterwards in 
the account of the fulfilment of the instructions. Samuel was 
deeply agitated by this word of the Lord. “Jt burned (in) 
him,” sc. wrath (8, compare Gen. xxxi. 386 with xxx. 2), not on 
account of the repentance to which God had given utterance at 
having raised up Saul as king, nor merely at Saul’s disobedience, 
but at the frustration of the purpose of God in calling him 
to be king in consequence of his disobedience, from which 
he might justly dread the worst results in relation to the 
glory of Jehovah and his own prophetic labours. The opinion 


1“ Many grave thoughts seem to have presented themselves at once to 
Samuel and disturbed his mind, when he reflected upon the dishonour 
which might be heaped upon the name of God, and the occasion which the 
rejection and deposition of Saul would furnish to wicked men for blasphem- 
ing God. For Saul had been anointed by the ministry of Samuel, and he 
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that 1M is also used to signify deep distress cannot be estab- 
lished from 2 Sam. iv. 8. “ And he cried to Jehovah the whole 
night,” sc. praying for Saul to be forgiven. But it was in vain. 
This is evident from what follows, where Samuel maintains 
the cause of his God with strength and decision, after having 
wrestled with God in prayer.—Ver. 12. The next morning, 
after receiving the revelation from God (ver. 11), Samuel rose 
up early, to go and meet Saul as he was returning from the 
war. On the way it was told him, “ Saul has come to Carmel” — 
i.e. Kurmul, upon the mountains of Judah to the south-east of 
Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 55)—“ setting himself a memorial” (1, 
a hand, then a memorial or monument, inasmuch as the hand 
calls attention to anything: see 2 Sam. xviii. 18), “and has 
turned and proceeded farther, and gone down to Gilgal” (in the 
valley of the Jordan, as in ch. xiii. 4).—Ver. 13. When Samuel 
met him there, Saul attempted to hide his consciousness of guilt 
by a feigned friendly welcome. “ Blessed be thou of the Lord” 
(vid. Ruth ii. 20, Gen. xiv. 19, etc.) was his greeting to the 
prophet ; “I have set up the word of Jehovah.” —Vers. 14, 15. 
But the prophet stripped his hypocrisy at once with the question, 
“ What then is this bleating of sheep in my ears, and a lowing of 
oxen that [ hear?” Saul replied (ver. 15), “ They have brought 
them from the Amalekites, because the people spared the best sheep 
and oxen, to sacrifice them to the Lord thy God; and the rest we 
have banned.” So that it was not Saul, but the people, who had 
transgressed the command of the Lord, and that with the most 
laudable intention, viz. to offer the best of the cattle that had 
been taken, as a thank-offering to the Lord. The falsehood and 
hypocrisy of these words lay upon the very surface; for even 
if the cattle spared were really intended as sacrifices to the 
Lord, not only the people, but Saul also, would have had their 
own interests in view (vid. ver. 9), since the flesh of thank- 
offerings was appropriated to sacrificial meals——Vers. 16 sqq. 


had been chosen by God himself from all the people, and called by Him to 
the throne. If, therefore, he was nevertheless deposed, it seemed likely 
that so much would be detracted from the authority of Samuel and the 
confidence of the people in hig teaching, and, moreover, that the worship of 
God would be overturned, and the greatest disturbance ensue; in fact, that 
universal confusion would burst upon the nation. These were probably the 
grounds upon which Samuel’s great indignation rested.”—Calvin. 
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Samuel therefore bade him be silent. 4175, “ leave off,” excusing 
thyself any further. “Twill tell thee what Jehovah hath said to 
me this night.’ (The Chethibh 128% is evidently a copyist’s 
error for TON.) “Ts it not true, when thou wast little in thine 
eyes (a reference to Saul’s own words, ch. ix. 21), thow didst 
become head of the tribes of Israel? and Jehovah anointed thee 
king over Israel, and Jehovah sent thee on the way, and said, 
Go and ban the sinners, the Amalekites, and make war against 
them, until thou exterminatest them. And wherefore hast thou 
not hearkened to the voice of Jehovah, and hast fallen upon the 
booty,” etc.? (OYN, see at ch. xiv. 32.) 

Even after this Saul wanted to justify himself, and to 
throw the blame of sparing the cattle upon the people.—Ver. 
20. “ Yea, I have hearkened to the voice of Jehovah (WS serving, 
like °3, to introduce the reply: here it is used in the sense of 
asseveration, utique, yea), and have brought Agag the king of the 
Amalekites, and banned Amalek.” Bringing Agag he mentioned 
probably as a practical proof that he had carried out the war 
of extermination against the Amalekites——Ver. 21. Even the 
sparing of the cattle he endeavoured to defend as the fulfilment 
of a religious duty. The people had taken sheep and oxen from 
the booty, “as firstlings of the ban,” to sacrifice to Jehovah. 
Sacrificing the best of the booty taken in war as an offering of 
first-fruits to the Lord, was not indeed prescribed in the law, 
but was a praiseworthy sign of piety, by which all honour was 
rendered to the Lord as the giver of the victory (see Num. 
xxxi. 48 sqq.). This, Saul meant to say, was what the people 
had done on the present occasion ; only he overlooked the fact, 
that what was banned to the Lord could not be offered to Him 
as a burnt-offering, because, being most holy, it belonged to 
Him already (Lev. xxvii. 29), and according to Deut. xii. 16, 
was to be put to death, as Samuel had expressly said to Saul 
(ver. 3).—Vers. 22, 23. Without entering, therefore, into any 
discussion of the meaning of the ban, as Saul only wanted to 
cover over his own wrong-doings by giving this turn to the 
affair, Samuel put a stop to any further excuses, by saying, 
“ Hath Jehovah delight in burnt-offerings and slain-offerings as 
\in hearkening to the voice of Jehovah? (i.e. in obedience to His 
word.) Behold, hearing (obeying) is better than slain-offerings, 
attending better than fat of rams.’ By saying this, Samuel did 
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not reject sacrifices as worthless ; he did not say that God took 
no pleasure in burnt-offerings and slain-offerings, but simply 
compared sacrifice with obedience to the command of God, and 
pronounced the latter of greater worth than the former. “It 
was as much as to say that the sum and substance of divine 
worship consisted in obedience, with which it should always 
begin, and that sacrifices were, so to speak, simple appendices, 
the force and worth of which were not so great as of obedience 
to the precepts of God” (Calvin). But it necessarily follows 
that sacrifices without obedience to the commandments of God 
are utterly worthless; in fact, are displeasing to God, as Ps. 1. 
8 sqq., Isa. i. 11 sqq., Ixvi. 3, Jer. vi. 20, and all the prophets, 
distinctly affirm. There was no necessity, however, to carry 
out this truth any further. To tear off the cloak of hypocrisy, 
with which Saul hoped to cover his disobedience, it was quite 
enough to affirm that God’s first demand was obedience, and 
that observing His word was better than sacrifice ; because, as 
the Berleb. Bible puts it, “in sacrifices a man offers only the 
strange flesh of irrational animals, whereas in obedience he 
offers his own will, which is rational or spiritual worship” 
(Rom. xii. 8). This spiritual worship was shadowed forth in 
the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. In the sacrificial 
animal the Israelite was to give up and sanctify his own person 
and life to the Lord. (For an examination of the meaning of 
the different sacrifices, see Pent. vol. ii. pp. 274 sqq., and Keil’s 
Bibl. Archdol. 1. § 41 sqq.) But if this were the design of 
the sacrifices, it was clear enough that God did not desire the 
animal sacrifice in itself, but first and chiefly obedience to His 
own word. In ver. 22, 319 is not to be connected as an ad- 
jective with Mt, “more than good sacrifice,” as the Sept. and 
Thenius render it; it is rather to be taken as a predicate, 
“better than slain-offerings,” and M3") is placed first simply 
for the sake of emphasis. Any contrast between good and bad 
sacrifices, such as the former construction would introduce into 
the words, is not only foreign to the context, but also opposed 
to the parallelism. For pds an does not mean fat rams, but 
the fat of rams; the fat portions taken from the ram, which 
were placed upon the altar in the case of the slain-offerings, and 
for which non is the technical expression (compare Ley. iii. 9, 
16, with vers. 4, 11, etc.). “ For,” continued Samuel (ver. 23), 
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“ rebellion is the sin of soothsaying, and opposition is heathenism 
and idolatry.” 2 and ¥51 are the subjects, and synonymous 
in their meaning. OD? N8on, the sin of soothsaying, ze. of 
divination in connection with the worship of idolatrous and 
demoniacal powers. In the second clause idols are mentioned 
instead of idolatry, and compared to resistance, but without 
any particle of comparison. Opposition is keeping idols and 
teraphim, ze. it is like worshipping idols and teraphim. }&, 
nothingness, then an idol or image (vid. Isa. Ixvi. 3; Hos. iv. 
15, x. 5, 8). On the teraphim as domestic and oracular deities, 
see at Gen. xxxi. 19. Opposition to God is compared by 
Samuel to soothsaying and oracles, because idolatry was mani- 
fested in both of them. All conscious disobedience is actually 
idolatry, because it makes self-will, the human I, into a god. 
So that all manifest opposition to the word and commandment 
of God is, like idolatry, a rejection of the true God. “ Because 
thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, He hath rejected thee, that 
thou mayst be no longer king.” 71 = 70 nivno (ver. 26), away 
from being king. 

Vers. 24-35. This sentence made so powerful an impression 
upon Saul, that he confessed, “ J have sinned: for I have trans- 
gressed the command of the Lord and thy words, because I feared 
the people, and hearkened to their voice.” But these last words, 
with which he endeavoured to make his sin appear as small as 
possible, show that the consciousness of his guilt did not go 
very deep. Even if the people had really desired that the best 
of the cattle should be spared, he ought not as king to have 
given his consent to their wish, since God had commanded that 
they should all be banned (i.e. destroyed) ; and even though he 
had yielded from weakness, this weakness could not lessen his 
guilt before God. This repentance, therefore, was rather the 
effect of alarm at the rejection which had been announced to 
him, than the fruit of any genuine consciousness of sin. “ It 
was not true and serious repentance, or the result of genuine 
sorrow of heart because he had offended God, but was merely 
repentance of the lips arising from fear of losing the kingdom, 
and of incurring public disgrace” (C. v. Lapide). This is 
apparent even from ver. 25, but still more from ver. 30. In 
ver. 25 he not only entreats Samuel for the forgiveness of his 
sin, but says, “ Return with me, that I may pray to the Lord.” 
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The 2 presupposes that Samuel was about to go away after 
executing his commission. Saul entreated him to remain that 
he might pray, i.e. not only in order to obtain for him the for- 
giveness of his sin through his intercession, but, according to 
ver. 30, to show him honour before the elders of the people and 
before Israel, that his rejection might not be known.—Vers. 
26, 27. This request Samuel refused, repeating at the same 
time the sentence of rejection, and turned to depart. “ Then 
Saul laid hold of the lappet of his mantle (i.e. his upper gar- 
ment), and it tore” (lit. was torn off), That the Miphal Y7?% is 
correct, and is not to be altered into ANS yp, “ Saul tore off 
the lappet,” according to the rendering of the LX -X., as Thenius 
supposes, is evident from the explanation which Samuel gave 
of the occurrence (ver. 28): “Jehovah hath torn the sovereignty 
of Israel from thee to-day, and given it to thy neighbour, who is 
Letter than thou.” As Saul was about to hold back the prophet 
by force, that he might obtain from him a revocation of the 
divine sentence, the tearing of the mantle, which took place 
accidentally, and evidently without any such intention on the 
part of Saul, was to serve as a sign of the rending away of the 
sovereignty from him. Samuel did not yet know to whom 
Jehovah would give it; he therefore used the expression Wr, 
as ¥) is applied to any one with whom a person associates. 
To confirm his own words, he adds in ver. 29: “ And also the 
Trust of Israel doth not lie and doth not repent, for fe is not a 
man to repent.” M¥ signifies constancy, endurance, then confi- 
dence, trust, because a man can trust in what is constant. This 
meaning is to be retained here, where the word is used as a 
name for God, and not the meaning gloria, which is taken in 
1 Chron. xxix. 11 from the Aramean usage of speech, and 
would be altogether unsuitable here, where the context suggests 
the idea of unchangeableness. For a man’s repentance or 
regret arises from his changeableness, from the fluctuations in 
his desires and actions. This is never the case with God; 
consequently He is Nal MSI, the unchangeable One, in whom 
Israel can trust, since He does not lie or deceive, or repent of His 
purposes. These words are spoken @eomperas (theomorphi- 
cally), whereas in ver. 11 and other passages, which speak of 
God as repenting, the words are to be understood dv@pwmo- 
maGas (anthropomorphically ; cf. Num. xxiii. 19).—Vers. 30, 
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31. After this declaration as to the irrevocable character of 
the determination of God to reject Saul, Samuel yielded to the 
renewed entreaty of Saul, that he would honour him by his 
presence before the elders and the people, and remained whilst 
Saul worshipped, not merely “for the purpose of preserving 
the outward order until a new king should take his place” (O. 
v. Gerlach), but also to carry out the ban upon Agag, whom 
Saul had spared.—Ver. 32. After Saul had prayed, Samuel 
directed him to bring Agag the king of the Amalekites. Agag 
came N33, 7c. in a contented and joyous state of mind, and 
said (in his heart), “ Surely the bitterness of death 1s vanished,” 
not from any special pleasure at the thought of death, or from 
a heroic contempt of death, but because he thought that his 
life was to be granted him, as he had not been put to death at 
once, and was now about to be presented to the prophet (Cleri- 
cus).—Ver. 33. But Samuel pronounced the sentence of death 
upon him: “ As thy sword hath made women childless, so be thy 
mother childless before women!” D'W32 is to be understood as 
a comparative: more childless than (other) women, z.e. the most 
childless of women, namely, because her son was the king. 
From these words of Samuel, it is very evident that Agag had 
carried on his wars with great cruelty, and had therefore for- 
feited his life according to the lex talionis. Samuel then hewed 
him in pieces “ before the Lord at Grilgal,” i.e. before the altar 
of Jehovah there ; for the slaying of Agag being the execution 
of the ban, was an act performed for the glory of God.—Vers. 
34, 85. After the prophet had thus maintained the rights of 
Jehovah in the presence of Saul, and carried out the ban upon 
Agag, he returned to his own home at Ramah; and Saul went 
to his house at Gibeah. From that time forward Samuel broke 
off all intercourse with the king whom Jehovah had rejected. 
“ For Samuel was grieved for Saul, and it repented the Lord 
that he had made Saul king,” i.e. because Samuel had loved 
Saul on account of his previous election ; and yet, as Jehovah 
had rejected him unconditionally, he felt that he was precluded 
from doing anything to effect a change of heart in Saul, and 
his reinstatement as king. 
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Ill. SAUL’S FALL AND DAVID’S ELECTION. 
CHAP. XVI.-XXXI. 


Although the rejection of Saul on the part of God, which 
was announced to him by Samuel, was not followed by imme- 
diate deposition, but Saul remained king until his death, the 
consequences of his rejection were very speedily brought to 
light. Whilst Samuel, by the command of God, was secretly 
anointing David, the youngest son of Jesse, at Bethlehem, as 
king (ch. xvi. 1-13), the Spirit of Jehovah departed from Saul, 
and an evil spirit began to terrify him, so that he fell into 
melancholy ; and his servants fetched David to the court, as a 
man who could play on stringed instruments, that he might 
charm away the king’s melancholy by his playing (ch. xvi. 
14-23). Another war with the Philistines soon furnished 
David with the opportunity for displaying his heroic courage, 
by the defeat of the giant Goliath, before whom the whole 
army of the Israelites trembled ; and to attract the eyes of the 
whole nation to himself, as the deliverer of Israel from its foes 
(ch. xvii. 1-54), in consequence of which Saul placed him 
above the men of war, whilst Saul’s brave son Jonathan formed 
a bond of friendship with him (ch. xvii. 55-xviil. 5). But this 
victory, in commemorating which the women sang, “ Saul hath 
slain a thousand, David ten thousand” (ch. xviii. 7), excited the 
jealousy of the melancholy king, so that the next day, in an 
attack of madness, he threw his spear at David, who was 
playing before him, and after that not only removed him from 
his presence, but by elevating him to the rank of chief captain, 
and by the promise to give him his daughter in marriage for 
the performance of brave deeds, endeavoured to entangle him 
in such conflicts with the Philistines as should cost him his life. 
And when this failed, and David prospered in all his under- 
takings, he began to be afraid of him, and cherished a lifelong 
hatred towards him (ch. xviii. 6-30). Jonathan did indeed try 
to intercede and allay his father’s suspicions, and effect a recon- 
ciliation between Saul and David; but the evil spirit soon 
drove the jealous king to a fresh attack upon David's life, so 
that he was obliged to flee not only from the presence of Saul, 
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but from his own house also, and went to Ramah, to the prophet 
Samuel, whither, however, Saul soon followed him, though he 
was so overpowered by the Spirit of the prophets, that he could 
not do anything to David (ch. xix.). Another attempt on the 
part of Jonathan to change his father’s mind entirely failed, 
and so excited the wrath of Saul, that he actually threw the 
spear at his own son; so that no other course now remained 
for David, than to separate himself from his noble friend 
Jonathan, and seek safety in flight (ch. xx.). He therefore fled 
with his attendant first of all to Nob, where Ahimelech the 
high priest gave him some of the holy loaves and the sword 
of Goliath, on his representing to him that he was travelling 
hastily in the affairs of the king. He then proceeded to Achish, 
the king of the Philistines, at Gath; but having been recog- 
nised as the conqueror of Goliath, he was obliged to feign 
madness in order to save his life; and being driven away by 
Achish as a madman, he went to the cave of Adullam, and 
thence into the land of Moab. But he was summoned by the 
prophet to return to his own land, and went into the wood 
Hareth, in the land of Judah; whilst Saul, who had been 
informed by the Edomite Doeg of the occurrence at Nob, 
ordered all the priests who were there to be put to death, and 
the town itself to be ruthlessly destroyed, with all the men and 
beasts that it contained. Only one of Ahimelech’s sons escaped 
the massacre, viz. Abiathar; and he took refuge with David 
(ch. xxi. xxii.). Saul now commenced a regular pursuit of 
David, who had gradually collected around him a company of 
600 men. On receiving intelligence that David had smitten 
a marauding company of Philistines at Keilah, Saul followed 
him, with the hope of catching him in this fortified town ; and 
when this plan failed, on account of the flight of David into 
the wilderness of Ziph, because the high priest had informed 
him of the intention of the inhabitants to deliver him up, 
Saul pursued him thither, and had actually surrounded David 
with his warriors, when a messenger arrived with the intelli- 
. gence of an invasion of the land by the Philistines, and he 
was suddenly called away to make war upon these foes (ch. 
xxiil.). But he had no sooner returned from the attack upon 
the Philistines, than he pursued David still farther into the 
wilderness of Engedi, where he entered into a large cave, 
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behind which David and his men were concealed, so that he 
actually fell into David’s hands, who might have put him to 
death. But from reverence for the anointed of. the Lord, 
instead of doing him any harm, David merely cut off a corner 
of his coat, to show his pursuer, when he had left the cave, in 
what manner he had acted towards him, and to convince him 
of the injustice of his hostility. Saul was indeed moved to 
tears; but he was not disposed for all that to give up any 
further pursuit (ch. xxiv.). David was still obliged to wander 
about from place to place in the wilderness of Judah; and at 
length he was actually in want of the necessaries of life, so that 
on one occasion, when the rich Nabal had churlishly turned 
away the messengers who had been sent to him to ask for a 
present, he formed the resolution to take bloody revenge upon 
this hard-hearted fool, and was only restrained from carrying 
the resolution out by the timely and friendly intervention of the 
wise Abigail (ch. xxv.). Soon after this Saul came a second 
time into such a situation, that David could have killed him ; 
but during the night, whilst Saul and all his people were 
sleeping, he slipped with Abishai into the camp of his enemy, 
and carried off as booty the spear that was at the king’s head, 
that he might show him a second time how very far he was 
from seeking to take his life (ch. xxvi.). But all this only 
made David’s situation an increasingly desperate one; so that 
eventually, in order to save his life, he resolved to fly into the 
country of the Philistines, and take refuge with Achish, the 
king of Gath, by whom he was now received in the most 
friendly manner, as a fugitive who had been proscribed by the 
king of Israel. At his request Achish assigned him the town 
of Ziklag as a dw elling-place for himself ond his men, whence 
he fade. sundry excursions against different Bedouin tribes of 
the desert. In consequence of this, however, he was brought into 
a state of dependence upon this Philistian prince (ch. xxvii.) ; 
and shortly afterwards, when the Philistines made an attack 
upon the Israelites, he would have been perfectly unable to 
escape the necessity of fighting in their ranks against his own 
people and fatherland, if the other princes of the Philistines 
had not felt some mistrust of “these Hebrews,” and compelled 
Achish to send David and his fighting men back to Ziklag (ch. 
xxix.). But this was also to put an end to his prolonged flight. 
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Saul’s fear of the power of the Philistines, and the fact that he 
could not obtain any revelation from God, induced him to have 
recourse to’a necromantist woman, and he was obliged to hear 
from the mouth of Samuel, whom she had invoked, not only 
the confirmation of his own rejection on the part of God, but 
also the announcement of his death (ch. xxviii.). In the battle 
which followed on the mountains of Gilboa, after his three sons 
had been put to death by his side, he fell upon his own sword, 
that he might not fall alive into the hands of the archers of the 
enemy, who were hotly pursuing him (ch. xxxi.), whilst David 
in the meantime chastised the Amalekites for their attack upon 
Ziklag (ch. xxx.). 

It is not stated anywhere how long the pursuit of David by 
Saul continued ; the only notice given is that David dwelt a 
year and four months in the land of the Philistines (ch. xxvii. 
7). If we compare with this the statement in 2 Sam. v. 4, 
that David was thirty years old when he became king (over 
Judah), the supposition that he was about twenty years old 
when Samuel anointed him, and therefore that the interval 
between Saul’s rejection and his death was about ten years, 
will not be very far from the truth. The events which oc- 
curred during this interval are described in the most elaborate 
way, on the one hand because they show how Saul sank deeper 
and deeper, after the Spirit of God had left him on account 
of his rebellion against Jehovah, and not only was unable to 
procure any longer for the people that deliverance which they 
had expected from the king, but so weakened the power of the 
throne through the conflict which he carried on against David, 
whom the Lord had chosen ruler of the nation in his stead, 
that when he died the Philistines were able to inflict a total 
defeat upon the Israelites, and occupy a large portion of the 
land of Israel; and, on the other hand, because they teach how, 
after the Lord had anointed David ruler over His people, and 
had opened the way to the throne through the victory which 
he gained over Goliath, He humbled him by trouble and want, 
and trained him up as king after His own heart. On a closer 
examination of these occurrences, which we have only briefly 
hinted at, giving their main features merely, we see clearly 
how, from the very day when Samuel announced to Saul his 
rejection by God, he hardened himself more and more against 
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the leadings of divine grace, and continued steadily ripening 
for the judgment of death. Immediately after this announce- 
ment an evil spirit took possession of his soul, so that he fell 
into trouble and melancholy ; and when jealousy towards David 
was stirred up in his heart, he was seized with fits of raving 
madness, in which he tried to pierce David with a spear, and 
thus destroy the man whom he had come to love on account of 
his musical talent, which had exerted so beneficial an influence 
upon his mind (ch. xvi. 23, xviii. 10, 11, xix. 9,10). These 
attacks of madness gradually gave place to hatred, which de- 
veloped itself with full consciousness, and to a most deliberately 
planned hostility, which he concealed at first not only from 
David but also from all his own attendants, with the hope that 
he should be able to put an end to David's life through his 
stratagems, but which he afterwards proclaimed most openly as 
soon as these plans had failed. When his hostility was first 
openly declared, his eagerness to seize upon his enemy carried 
him to such a length that he got into the company of prophets 
at Ramah, and was so completely overpowered by the Spirit of 
God dwelling there, that he lay before Samuel for a whole day 
in a state of prophetic ecstasy (ch. xix. 22 sqq.). But this 
irresistible power of the Spirit of God over him produced no 
change of heart. For immediately afterwards, when Jonathan 
began to intercede for David, Saul threw the spear at his own 
son (ch. xx. 33), and this time not in an attack of madness or 
insanity, but in full consciousness; for we do not read in this 
instance, as in ch. xvill. xix., that the evil spirit came upon 
him. He now proceeded to a consistent carrying out of his 
purpose of murder. He accused his courtiers of having con- 
spired against him like Jonathan, and formed an alliance with 
David (ch. xxil. 6 sqq.), and caused the priests at Nob to be 
murdered in cold blood, and the whole town smitten with the 
edge of the sword, because Ahimelech had supplied David 
with bread; and this he did without paying any attention to 
the conclusive evidence of his innocence (ch. xxii. 11 sqq.). 
He then went with 3000 men in pursuit of David; and even 
after he had fallen twice into David’s hands, and on both ocea- 
sions had been magnanimously spared by him, he did not desist 
from plotting for his life until he had driven him out of the 
land; so that we may clearly see how each fresh proof of the 
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righteousness of David’s cause only increased his hatred, until 
at length, in the war against the Philistines, he rashly resorted 
to the godless arts of a necromancer which he himself had 
formerly prohibited, and eventually put an end to his own life 
by falling upon his sword. 

Just as clearly may we discern in the guidance of David, 
from his anointing by Samuel to the death of Saul, how the 
Lord, as King of His people, trained him in the school of 
affliction to be His servant, and led him miraculously on to the 
goal of his divine calling. Having been lifted up as a young 
man by his anointing, and by the favour which he had acquired 
with Saul through his playing upon the harp, and still more by 
his victory over Goliath, far above the limited circumstances of 
his previous life, he might very easily have been puffed up in 
the consciousness of the spiritual gifts and powers conferred 
upon him, if God had not humbled his heart by want and 
tribulation. The first outbursts of jealousy on the part of 
Saul, and his first attempts to get rid of the favourite of the 
people, only furnished him with the opportunity to distinguish 
himself still more by brave deeds, and to make his name still 
dearer to the people (ch. xviii. 80). When, therefore, Saul’s 
hostility was openly displayed, and neither Jonathan’s friend- 
ship nor Samuel’s prophetic authority could protect him any 
longer, he fled to the high priest Ahimelech, and from him to 
king Achish at Gath, and endeavoured to help himself through 
by resorting to falsehood. He did save himself in this way no 
doubt, but he brought destruction upon the priests at Nob. 
And he was very soon to learn how all that he did for his 
people was rewarded with ingratitude. The inhabitants of 
Keilah, whom he had rescued from their plunderers, wanted to 
deliver him up to Saul (ch. xxiii. 5, 12); and even the men of 
his own tribe, the Ziphites, betrayed him twice, so that he was 
no longer sure of his life even in his own land. But the more 
this necessarily shook his confidence in his own strength and 
wisdom, the more clearly did the Lord manifest himself as his 
faithful Shepherd. After Ahimelech had been put to death, 
his son Abiathar fled to David with the light and right of the 
high priest, so that he was now in a position to inquire the 
will and counsel of God in any difficulty into which he might 
be brought (ch. xxiii. 6). On two occasions God brought his 
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mortal foe Saul into his hand, and David’s conduct in both 
these cases shows how the deliverance of God which he had 
hitherto experienced had strengthened his confidence in the 
Lord, and in the fulfilment of His promises (compare ch. xxiv. 
with ch. xxvi.). And his gracious preservation from carrying 
out his purposes of vengeance against Nabal (ch. xxv.) could 
not fail to strengthen him still more. Nevertheless, when his 
troubles threatened to continue without intermission, his courage 
began to sink and his faith to waver, so that he took refuge in 
the land of the Philistines, where, however, his wisdom and 
cunning brought him into a situation of such difficulty that 
nothing but the grace and fidelity of his God could possibly 
extricate him, and out of which he was delivered without any 
act of his own. 

In this manner was the divine sentence of rejection fulfilled 
upon Saul, and the prospect which the anointing of David had 
set before him, of ascending the throne of Israel, carried out to 
completion. The account before us of the events which led to 
this result of the various complications, bears in all respects so 
thoroughly the stamp of internal truth and trustworthiness, 
that even modern critics are unanimous in acknowledging the 
genuine historical character of the biblical narrative upon the 
whole. At the same time, there are some things, such as the 
supposed irreconcilable discrepancy between ch. xvi. 14-23 and 
ch. xvil. 55-58, and certain repetitions, such as Saul’s throwing 
the spear at David (ch. xviii. 10 and xix. 9, 10), the treachery 
of the Ziphites (ch. xxiii. 19 sqq. and xxvi. 1 sqq.), David's 
sparing Saul (ch. xxiv. 4 sqq. and xxvi. 5 sqq.), which they 
cannot explain in any other way than by the favourite hypo- 
thesis that we have here divergent accounts, or legendary 
traditions derived from two different sources that are here 
woven together ; whereas, as we shall see when we come to the 
exposition of the chapters in question, not only do the dis- 
crepancies vanish on a more thorough and minute examination 
of the matter, but the repetitions are very clearly founded on 
facts. 
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ANOINTING OF DAVID. HIS PLAYING BEFORE SAUL.— 
CHAP. XVI. 


After the rejection of Saul, the Lord commanded Samuel 
the prophet to go to Bethlehem and anoint one of Jesse’s sons 
as king; and when he went to carry out this commission, He 
pointed out David, the youngest of eight sons, as the chosen 
one, whereupon the prophet anointed him (vers. 1-13). Through 
the overruling providence of God, it came to pass after this, 
that David was brought to the court of Saul, to play upon the 
harp, and so cheer up the king, who was troubled with an evil 
spirit (vers. 14-23). 


Vers. 1-13. Anointing or Davip.—Ver. 1. The words in 
which God summoned Samuel to proceed to the anointing of 
another king, “ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, whom I have 
rejected, that he may not be king over Israel?” show that the 
prophet had not yet been able to reconcile himself to the hidden 
ways of the Lord; that he was still afraid that the people and 
kingdom of God would suffer from the rejection of Saul; and 
that he continued to mourn for Saul, not merely from his own 
personal attachment to the fallen king, but also, or perhaps still 
more, from anxiety for the welfare of Israel. He was now to 
put an end to this mourning, and to fill his horn with oil and 
go to Jesse the Bethlehemite, for the Lord had chosen a king 
from among his sons.—Ver. 2. But Samuel replied, “ How 
shall Igo? If Saul hear it, he will kill me.” 'This fear on the 
part of the prophet, who did not generally show himself either 
hesitating or timid, can only be explained, as we may see from 
ver. 14, on the supposition that Saul was already given up to 
the power of the evil spirit, so that the very worst might be 
dreaded from his madness, if he discovered that Samuel had 
anointed another king. That there was some foundation for 
Samuel’s anxiety, we may infer from the fact that the Lord did 
not blame him for his fear, but pointed out the way by which 
he might anoint David without attracting attention (vers. 2, 3). 
“Take a young heifer with thee, and say (se. if any one ask the 
reason for your going to Bethlehem), [ am come to sacrifice to 
the Lord.’ There was no untruth in this, for Samuel was really 
about to conduct a sacrificial festival, and was to invite Jesse’s 
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family to it, and then anoint the one whom Jehovah should 
point out to him as the chosen one. It was simply a conceal- 
ment of the principal object of his mission from any who might 
make inquiry about it, because they themselves had not been 
invited. ‘There was no dissimulation or falsehood in this, 
since God really wished His prophet to find safety under the 
pretext of the sacrifice. A sacrifice was therefore really offered, 
and the prophet was protected thereby, so that he was not 
exposed to any danger until the time of full revelation arrived” 
(Calvin).—Ver. 4. When Samuel arrived at Bethlehem, the 
elders of the city came to meet him in a state of the greatest 
anxiety, and asked him whether his coming was peace, or 
promised good. The singular 128" may be explained on the 
ground Ane one of the elders spoke for the rest. The anxious 
inquiry of the elders presupposes that even in the time of Saul 
the prophet Samuel was frequently in the habit of coming un- 
expectedly to one place and another, for the purpose of reproving 
and punishing wrong-doing and sin.—Ver. 5. Samuel quieted 
them with the reply that he was come to offer sacrifice to the 
Lord, and called upon them to sanctify themselves and take 
part in the sacrifice. It is evident from this that the prophet 
was accustomed to turn his visits to account by offering sacri- 
fice, and so building up the people in fellowship with the Lord. 
The reason why sacrifices were offered at different places was, 
that since the removal of the ark from the tabernacle, this 
sanctuary had ceased to be the only place of the nation’s 
worship. wapnn, to sanctify one’s self by washings and legal 
purifications, w mer probably preceded every sacrificial forte 
(wid. Ex. xix. 10, 22). The expression, “ Come with me to the 
sacrifice,” is constructio praegnans for “ Come and take part in 
the sacrifice.” “ Call to the sacrifice ” (ver. 3) is to be under- 
stood in the same way. M2? is the slain- offering, which was 
connected with every sacrificial meal. It is evident from the 
following words, “and he sanctified Jesse and his sons,” that 
Samuel addressed the general summons to sanctify themselves 
more especially to Jesse and his sons. For it was with them 
that he was about to celebrate the sacrificial meal.—Vers. 6 sqq. 
When they came, sc. to the sacrificial meal, which was no doubt 
held in Jesse’s house, after the sacrifice had been presented upon 
an altar, and when Samuel saw the eldest son Eliab, who was 
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tall and handsome according to ver. 7, “ he thought (lit. he said, 
se. in his heart), Surely His anointed is before Jehovah,” ‘ie. 
surely the man is now standing before Jehovah whom He hath 
chosen to be His anointed. But Jehovah said to him in the 
spirit, “Look not at his form and the height of his stature, for I 
have rejected him: for not as man seeth (sc. do I see) ; for man 
looketh at the eyes, and Jehovah looketh at the heart.” 'The eyes, 
as contrasted with the heart, are figuratively employed to denote 
the outward form.— Vers. 8 sqq. When Jesse thereupon brought 
up his other sons, one after another, before Samuel, the prophet 
said in the case of each, “ This also Jehovah hath not chosen.” 
As Samuel must be the subject to the verb 28" in vers. 8-10, 
we may assume that he had communicated the object of his 
coming to Jesse.—Ver. 11. After the seventh had been pre- 
sented, and the Lord had not pointed any one of them out as 
the chosen one, “ Samuel said to Jesse, Are these all the boys?” 
When Jesse replied that there was still the smallest, i.e. the 
youngest, left, and he was keeping the sheep, he directed him 
to fetch him; “ for,” said he, “ we will not sit down till he has 
come hither.’ 22D, to surround, sc. the table, upon which the 
meal was arranged. This is implied in the context.—Vers. 12, 
13. When David arrived,—and he was ruddy, also of Beautiful 
eyes and good looks 5 (ADI, used to denote the reddish colour of 
the hair, which was regarded as a mark of beauty in southern 
lands, where the hair is generally black. OY is an adverb here 
= therewith), and therefore, so far as his looks and figure were 
concerned, well fitted, notwithstanding his youth, for the office 
to which the Lord had chosen him, since corporeal beauty was 
one of the outward distinctions of a king,—the Lord pointed 
him out to the prophet as the chosen one; whereupon he anointed 
him in the midst of his brethren. Along with the anointing the 
Spirit of Jehovah came upon David from that day forward. But 
Samuel returned to Ramah when the sacrificial meal was over. 
There is nothing recorded concerning any words of Samuel 
to David at the time of the anointing and in explanation of 
its meaning, as in the case of Saul (ch. x. 1). In ail probability 
Samuel said nothing at the time, since, according to ver. 2, he 
had good reason for keeping the matter secret, not only on his 
own account, but still more for David’s sake; so that even the 
brethren of David who were present knew nothing about the 
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meaning and object of the anointing, but may have imagined 
that Samuel merely intended to consecrate David as a pupil of 
the prophets. At the same time, we can hardly suppose that 
Samuel left Jesse, and even David, in uncertainty as to the 
object of his mission, and of the anointing which he had per- 
formed. He may have communicated all this to both of them, 
without letting the other sons know. It by no means follows, 
that because David remained with his father and kept the sheep 
as before, therefore his calling to be king must have been un- 
known to him; but only that in the anointing which he had 
received he did not discern either the necessity or obligation to 
appear openly as the anointed of the Lord, and that after 
receiving the Spirit of the Lord in consequence of the anoint- 
ing, he left the further development of the matter to the Lord 
in childlike submission, assured that He would prepare and 
show him the way to the throne in His own good time. 


Vers. 14-23. Davin’s IntropucTION TO THE CouRT OF 
Sauut.—Ver. 14. With the rejection of Saul on the part of 
God, the Spirit of Jehovah had departed from him, and an 
evil spirit from Jehovah had come upon him, who filled him 
with fear and anguish. The “ evil spirit from Jehovah” which 
came into Saul in the place of the Spirit of Jehovah, was not 
merely an inward feeling of depression at the rejection an- 
nounced to him, which grew into melancholy, and occasionally 
broke out in passing fits of insanity, but a higher evil power, 
which took possession of him, and not only deprived him of his 
peace of mind, but stirred up the feelings, ideas, imagination, 
and thoughts of his soul to such an extent that at times it drove 
him even into madness. This demon is called “an evil spirit 
(coming) from Jehovah,’ because Jehovah had sent it as a 
punishment, or “an evil spirit of God” (Elohim: ver. 15), or 
briefly “a spirit of God” (Elohim), or “ the evil spirit” (ver. 
23, compare ch. xviii. 10), as being a supernatural, spiritual, 
evil power; but never “the Spirit of Jehovah,” because this is 
the Spirit proceeding from the holy God, which works upon 
men as the spirit of strength, wisdom, and knowledge, and 
generates and fosters the spiritual or divine life. The ex- 
pression MYT Fin} MH (ch. xix. 9) is an abbreviated form for 
nim) Ms AYI MN, and is to be interpreted accordingly.—Ver. 
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15. When Saul’s attendants, i.e. his officers at court, perceived 
the mental ailment of the king, they advised him to let the evil 
spirit which troubled him be charmed away by instrumental 
music. “ Let our lord speak (command) ; thy servants are 
before thee (i.e. ready to serve thee) : they will seek a man skilled 
in playing upon the harp ; so will it be well with thee when an evil 
spirit of God comes upon thee, and he (the man referred to) plays 
with his hand.” The powerful influence exerted by music upon 
the state of the mind was well known even in the earliest times; 
so that the wise men of ancient Greece recommended music to 
soothe the passions, to heal mental diseases, and even to check 
tumults among the people. From the many examples collected 
by Grotius, Clericus, and more especially Bochart in the 
Hieroz. P. i. 1. 2, c. 44, we will merely cite the words of 
Censorinus (de die natali, c. 12): “ Pythagoras ut animum sua 
semper divinitate imbueret, priusquam se somno daret et cum 
esset expergitus, cithara ut ferunt cantare consueverat, et Asclept- 
ades medicus phreneticorum mentes morbo turbatas scape per 
symphoniam sue nature reddidit.”—Vers. 17, 18. When Saul 
commanded them to seek out a good player upon a stringed 
instrument in accordance with this advice, one of the youths 
(Q¥3, a lower class of court servants) said, “J have seen a son 
of Jesse the Bethlehemite, skilled in playing, and a brave man, 
and a man of war, eloquent, and a handsome man, and Jehovah 
is with him.” The description of David as “a mighty man” 
and “a man of war” does not presuppose that David had 
already fought bravely in war, but may be perfectly explained 
from what David himself afterwards affirmed respecting his 
conflicts with lions and bears (ch. xvii. 84, 35). The courage 
and strength which he had then displayed furnished sufficient 
proofs of heroism for any one to discern in him the future war- 
rior.—Vers. 19, 20. Saul thereupon sent to ask Jesse for his 
son David; and Jesse sent him with a present of an ass’s burden 
of bread, a bottle of wine, and a buck-kid. Instead of the 
singular expression OM? 1M, an ass with bread, i.e. laden with 
bread, the LXX. read pn? 19h, and rendered it youop apr ; 
but this is certainly wrong, as they were not accustomed to 
measure bread in bushels. These presents show how simple 
were the customs of Israel and in the court of Saul at that 
time.-——Ver. 21. When David came to Saul and stood before 
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him, i.e. served him by playing upon his harp, Saul took a 
great liking to him, and nominated him his armour-bearer, te. 
his adjutant, as a proof of his satisfaction with him, and sent to 
Jesse to say, “ Let David stand before me,” i.e. remain in my 
service, “ for he has found favour in my sight.” The historian 
then ene (ver. 23): “ When the (evil) spirit ", God came to 
Saul (8 8, as in ch. xix. 9, is really equivalent to oY), and David 
took the tae and ‘plated there came refreshing to Saul, and he 
became well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” Thus David 
came to Saul’s court, and that as his benefactor, without Saul 
having any suspicion of David’s divine election-to be king of 
Terai This guidance on the part of God was a school of 
preparation to David for his future calling. In the first place, 
he was thereby lifted out of his quiet and homely calling in the 
country into the higher sphere of court-life; and thus an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him not only for intercourse with men of 
high rank, and to become acquainted with the affairs of the 
kingdom, but also to display those superior gifts of his intellect 
and heart with which God had endowed him, and thereby to 
gain the love and confidence of the people. But at the same 
time he was also brought into a severe school of affliction, in 
which his inner man was to be trained by conflicts from without 
and within, so that he might become a man after God’s heart, 
who should be well fitted to found the true monarchy in Israel. 


DAVID’S VICTORY OVER GOLIATH.—CHAP. XVII. 1-54. 


A war between the Philistines and the Israelites furnished 
David with the opportunity of displaying before Saul and all 
Israel, and greatly to the terror of the enemies of his people, 
that heroic power which was firmly based upon his bold and 
pious trust in the omnipotence of the faithful covenant God 
(vers. 1-3). A powerful giant, named Goliath, came forward 
from the ranks of the Philistines, and scornfully challenged 
the Israelites to produce a man who would decide the war by a 
single combat with him (vers. 4-11). David, who had returned 
home for a time from the court of Saul, and had just been sent 
into the camp by his father with provisions for his elder brothers 
who were serving in the army, as soon as he heard the challenge 
and the scornful words of the Philistine, offered to fight with 
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him (vers. 15-37), and killed the giant with a stone from a 
sling; whereupon the Philistines took to flight, and were pur- 
sued by the Israelites to Gath and Ekron (vers. 38-54). 

Vers. 1-11. Some time after David first came to Saul for 
the purpose of playing, and when he had gone back to his 
father to Bethlehem, probably because Saul’s condition had 
improved, the Philistines made a fresh attempt to subjugate 
the Israelites. They collected their army together (machaneh, 
as in Ex. xiv. 24, Judg. iv. 16) to war at Shochoh, the present 
Shuweikeh, in the Wady Sumt, three hours and a half to the 
south-west of Jerusalem, in the hilly region between the moun- 
tains of Judah and the plain of Philistia (see at Josh. xv. 35), 
and encamped between Shochoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim, 
which has been preserved in the ruins of Damétm, about an 
hour and a half east by north of Shuweikeh; so that Azekah, 
which has not yet been certainly traced, must be sought for 
to the east or north-east of Damiim (see at Josh. x. 10).— 
Vers. 2, 8. Saul and the Israelites encamped opposite to them 
in the terebinth valley (Himek ha-Elah), i.e. a plain by the Wady 
Musur, and stood in battle array opposite to the Philistines, in 
such order that the latter stood on that side against the.moun- 
tain (on the slope of the mountain), and the Israelites on thes 
side against the mountain; and the valley (835, the deeper cut- 
ting made by the brook in the plain) was between them.—Vers. 
4 sqq. And the (well-known) champion came out of the camps of 
the Philistines (0'225 x, the middle-man, who decides a war 
between two armies by a single combat; Luther, “ the giant,” 
according to the dvnp Suvarés of the LX X., although in ver. 23 
the Septuagint translators have rendered the word correctly 
aynp 0 aeccaios, which is probably only another form of 
6 pecaios), named (Goliath of Gath, one of the chief cities of 
the Philistines, where there were Anakim still left, according 
to Josh. xi. 22. His height was siw cubits and a span (64 
cubits), 7. according to the calculation made by Thenius, 
about nine feet two inches Parisian measure,—a great height 
no doubt, though not altogether unparalleled, and hardly greater 
than that of the great uncle of Iren, who came to Berlin in the 
year 1857 (see Pentateuch, vol. iii. p. 303, note)." The armour 


1 According to Pliny (h. n. vii. 16), the giant Pusio and the giantess 
Secundilla, who lived in the time of Augustus, were ten feet three inches 
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of Goliath corresponded to his gigantic stature: “ a helmet of 
brass upon his head, and clothed in scale armour, the weight of 
which was five thousand shekels of brass.’ The meaning scales 
is sustained by the words nwpw’P in Lev. xi. 9, 10, and Deut. 
xiv. 9, 10, and nivpp in Ezek. xxix. 4. Dvpyp fn, therefore, 
is not Oapak ddvowderds (LX X.), a coat of mail made of rings 
worked together like chains, such as were used in the army of 
the Seleucide (1 Mace. vi. 35), but according to Aquila’s fonu- 
dwTov (scaled), a coat made of plates of brass lying one upon 
another like scales, such as we find upon the old Assyrian sculp- 
tures, where the warriors fighting in chariots, and in attendance 
upon the king, wear coats of scale armour, descending either 
to the knees or ankles, and consisting of scales of iron or brass, 
which were probably fastened to a shirt of felt or coarse lmen 
(see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, vol. li. p. 8385). The 
account of the weight, 5000 shekels, i.e. according to Thenius, 
148 Dresden pounds, is hardly founded upon the actual weigh- 
ing of the coat of mail, but probably rested upon a general 
estimate, which may have been somewhat too high, although 
we must bear in mind that the coat of mail not only covered 
the chest and back, but, as in the case of the Assyrian warriors, 
the lower part of the body also, and therefore must have been 
very large and very heavy.'—Ver. 6. And “ greaves of brass 
upon his feet, and a brazen lance (hung) between his shoulders,” 
i.e. upon his back. )7°3 signifies a lance, or small spear. The 
LXX. and Vulgate, however, adopt the rendering domls yad«h, 
clypeus eneus ; and Luther has followed them, and translates 


(Roman) in height ; and a Jew is mentioned by Josephus (Ané. xviii. 4, 5), 
who was seven cubits in height, i.e. ten Parisian feet, or if the cubits are 
Roman, nine and a half. 

1 According to Thenius, the cuirass of Augustus the Strong, which has 
been preserved in the historical museum at Dresden, weighed fifty-five 
pounds; and from that he infers, that the weight given as that of Goliath’s 
coat of mail is by no means too great. Ewald, on the other hand, seems 
to have no idea of the nature of the Hebrew weights, or of the bodily 
strength of a man, since he gives 5000 lbs. of brass as the weight of 
Goliath’s coat of mail (Gesch. iii. p. 90), and merely observes that the 
pounds were of course much smaller than ours. But the shekel did not 
even weigh so much as our full ounce. With such statements as these you 
may easily turn the historical character of the scriptural narrative into 
incredible myths ; but they cannot lay any claim to the name of science. 
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it a brazen shield. Thenius therefore proposes to alter }!W'3 
into ]2'2, because the expression “ between his shoulders” does 
not appear applicable to a spear or javelin, which Goliath must 
have suspended by a strap, but only to a small shield slung over 
his back, whilst his armour-bearer carried the larger 72¥ in front 
of him. But the difficulty founded upon the expression “ between 
his shoulders” has been fully met by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 2, 
c. 8), in the examples which he cites from Homer, Virgil, etc., 
to prove that the ancients carried their own swords slung over 
their shoulders (aut & @potow : II. ii. 45, etc.). And Josephus 
understood the expression in this way (Ant. vi. 9,1). Goliath 
had no need of any shield to cover his back, as this was suffi- 
ciently protected by the coat of mail. Moreover, the allusion 
to the {17°3 in ver. 45 points to an offensive weapon, and not to 
a shield—Ver. 7. “ And the shaft of his spear was like a 
weavers beam, and the point of it six hundred shekels of iron” 
(about seventeen pounds). For 71, according to the Keri and 
the parallel passages, 2 Sam. xxi. 19, 1 Chron. xx. 5, we should 
read 7¥, wood, z.e. a shaft. Before him went the bearer of the 
zinnah, i.e. the great shield.—Ver. 8. This giant stood and 
cried to the ranks of the Israelites, “ Why come ye out to place 
yourselves in battle array? Am I not the Philistine, and ye the 
servants of Saul? Choose ye out aman who may come down 
to me” (into the valley where Goliath was standing). The 
meaning is: “ Why would you engage in battle with us? I am 
the man who represents the strength of the Philistines, and ye 
are only servants of Saul. If ye have heroes, choose one out, 
that we may decide the matter in a single combat.”—Ver. 9. 
“ Tf he can fight with me, and kill me, we will be your servants ; 
if I overcome him, and slay him, ye shall be our servants, and 
serve us.” He then said still further (ver. 10), “JZ have mocked 
the ranks of Israel this day (the mockery consisted in his desig- 
nating the Israelites as servants of Saul, and generally in the 
triumphant tone in which he issued the challenge to single 
combat) ; giveme aman, that we may fight together !”—Ver. 11. 
At these words Saul and all Israel were dismayed and greatly 
afraid, because not one of them dared to accept the challenge to 
fight with such a giant. 

Vers. 12-31. David’s arrival in the camp, and wish to fight 
with Goliath.—David had been dismissed by Saul at that time, 
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and having returned home, he was feeding his father’s sheep 
once more (vers. 12-15). Now, when the Israelites were 
standing opposite to the Philistines, and Goliath was repeating 
his challenge every day, David was sent by his father into the 
camp to bring provisions to his three eldest brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army, and to inquire as to their welfare (vers. 
16-19). He arrived when the Israelites had placed themselves 
in battle array; and running to his brethren in the ranks, he 
saw Goliath come out from the ranks of the Philistines, and 
heard his words, and also learned from the mouth of an Israelite 
what reward Saul would give to any one who would defeat this 
Philistine (vers. 20-25). He then inquired more minutely 
into the matter; and having thereby betrayed his own intention 
of trying to fight with him (vers. 26, 27), he was sharply re- 
proved by his eldest brother in consequence (vers. 28, 29). He 
did not allow this to deter him, however, but turned to another 
with the same question, and received a similar reply (ver. 30); 
whereupon his words were told to the king, who ordered David 
to come before him (ver. 31). This is, in a condensed form, 
the substance of the section, which introduces the conquest of 
Goliath by David in the character of an episode. This first 
heroic deed was of the greatest importance to David and all 
Israel, for it was David’s first step on the way to the throne, to 
which Jehovah had resolved to raise him. This explains the 
fulness and circumstantiality of the narrative, in which the 
intentior. is very apparent to set forth most distinctly the 
marvellous overruling of all the circumstances by God himself. 
And this circumstantiality of the account is closely connected 
with the form of the narrative, which abounds in repetitions, 
that appear to us tautological in many instances, but which 
belong to the characteristic peculiarities of the early Hebrew 
style of historical composition." 


1 On account of these repetitions and certain apparent differences, the 
LXX. (Cod. Vat.) have omitted the section from ver. 12 to ver. 31, and 
also that from ver. 55 to ch. xviii. 5; and on the ground of this omission, 
Houbigant, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Dathe, Bertheau, and many 
others, have pronounced both these sections later interpolations; whereas 
the more recent critics, such as De Wette, Thenius, Ewald, Bleek, Stahelin, 
and others, reject the hypothesis that they are interpolations, and infer 
from the supposed discrepancies that ch. xvii. and xviii. were written by 
some one who was ignorant of the facts mentioned in ch. xvi., and was 
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Vers. 12-15 are closely connected with the preceding words, 

“ All Israel was alarmed at the challenge of the Philistine; but 
David the son of that Ephratite (Ephratite, as in Ruth i. 1, 2) 
of Bethlehem in Judah, whose name was Jesse,” etc. The verb 
and ‘predicate do not follow till ver. 15; so that the words 
occur here in the form of an anacolouthon. The traditional 
introduction of the verb 77 between 7)T) and W873 (David was 
the son of that Ephratite) is both erroneous and misleading. 
If the words were to be understood in this way, 7 could no 
more be omitted here than 194 in 2 Chron. xxii. 38,11. The 
true explanation is rather, that vers. 12-15 form one period 
expanded by parentheses, and that the historian lost sight of 


altogether a different person from the author of this chapter. According 
to ch. xvi. 21 sqq., they say, David was Saul’s armour-bearer already, and 
his family connections were well known to the king, whereas, according to 
ch. xvii. 15, David was absent just at the time when he ought as armour- 
bearer to have been in attendance upon Saul; whilst in ch. xvii. 33 he is 
represented as a shepherd boy who was unaccustomed to handle weapons, 
and as being an unauthorized spectator of the war, and, what is still more 
striking, even his lineage is represented in vers. 55 sqq. as unknown both 
to Abner and the king. Moreover, in ver. 12 the writer introduces a 
notice concerning David with which the reader must be already well 
acquainted from ch. xvi. 5 sqq., and which is therefore, to say the least, 
superfluous ; and in ver. 54 Jerusalem is mentioned in a manner which 
does not quite harmonize with the history, whilst the account of the manner 
in which he disposed of Goliath’s armour is apparently at variance with ch. 
xxi. 9. But the notion, that the sections in question are interpolations that 
have crept into the text, cannot be sustained on the mere authority of the 
Septuagint version ; since the arbitrary manner in which the translators of 
this version made omissions or additions at pleasure is obvious to any one. 
Again, the assertion that these sections cannot well be reconciled with ch. 
xvi., and emanated from an author who was unacquainted with the history 
in ch. xvi., is overthrown by the unquestionable reference to ch. xvi. which 
we find in ver. 12, ‘‘ David the son of that Hphratite,’—where Jerome has 
correctly paraphrased Ayn, de quo supra dictum est,—and also by the remark 
in ver. 15, that David went backwards and forwards from Saul to feed his 
father’s sheep in Bethlehem. Neither of these can be pronounced interpo- 
lations of the compiler, unless the fact can be established that the supposed 
discrepancies are really well founded. But it by no means follows, that 
because Saul loved David on account of the beneficial effect which his 
playing upon the harp produced upon his mind, and appointed him his 
armour-bearer, therefore David had really to carry the king’s armour in 
time of war. The appointment of armour-bearer was nothing more than 
conferring upon him the title of aide-de-camp, from which it cannot be 
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the construction with which he commenced in the intermediate 
clauses; so that he started afresh with the subject 717) in ver. 
15, and proceeded with what he had to say concerning David, 
doing this at the same time in such a form that what he writes 
is attached, so far as the sense is concerned, to the parenthetical 
remarks concerning Jesse’s eldest sons. To bring out dis- 
tinctly the remarkable chain of circumstances by which David 
was led to undertake the conflict with Goliath, he links on to 
the reference to his father certain further notices respecting 
David’s family and his position at that time. Jesse had eight 
sons and was an old man in the time of Saul. DWINI N2, 
“come among the weak.” OW’3I% generally means, no doubt, 


inferred that David had already become well known to the king through 
the performance of warlike deeds. If Joab, the commander-in-chief, had 
ten armour-bearers (2 Sam. xviii. 15, compare ch. xxiii. 37), king Saul 
would certainly have other armour-bearers besides David, and such as were 
well used to war. Moreover, it is not stated anywhere in ch. xvi. that Saul 
took David at the very outset into his regular and permanent service, but, 
according to ver. 22, he merely asked his father Jesse that David might 
stand before him, 7.e. might serve him; and there is no contradiction in 
the supposition, that when his melancholy left him for a time, he sent David 
back to his father to Bethlehem, so that on the breaking out of the war 
with the Philistines he was living at home and keeping sheep, whilst his 
three eldest brothers had gone to the war. The circumstance, however, 
that when David went to fight with Goliath, Saul asked Abner his captain, 
‘* Whose son is this youth?” and Abner could give no explanation to the 
king, so that after the defeat of Goliath, Saul himself asked David, ‘‘ Whose 
son art thou?” (vers. 55-58), can hardly be comprehended, if all that Saul 
wanted to ascertain was the name of David’s father. For even if Abner 
had not troubled himself about the lineage of Saul’s harpist, Saul himself 
could not well have forgotten that David was a son of the Bethlehemite 
Jesse. But there was much more implied in Saul’s question. It was not 
the name of David's father alone that he wanted to discover, but what kind 
of man the father of a youth who possessed the courage to accomplish so 
marvellous a heroic deed really was; and the question was put not merely 
in order that he might grant him an exemption of his house from taxes as 
the reward promised for the conquest of Goliath (ver. 25), but also in all 
probability that he might attach such a man to his court, since he inferred 
from the courage and bravery of the son the existence of similar qualities 
in the father. It is true that David merely replied, ‘‘ The son of thy servant 
Jesse of Bethlehem ;” but it is very evident from the expression in ch. xviii. 
1, ‘‘ when he had made an end of speaking unto Saul,” that Saul conversed 
with him still further about his family affairs, since the very words imply a 
lengthened conversation. The other difficulties are very trivial, and will 
be answered in connection with the exposition of the passages in question. 
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people or men. But this meaning does not give any appro- 
priate sense here ; and the supposition that the word has crept 
in through a slip of the pen for D383, is opposed not only by 
the authority of the early translators, all of whom read DW 38, 
but also by the circumstance that the expression D3W2 Nia dises 
not occur in the whole of the Old Testament, and that bys Nia 
alone is used with this signification.—Ver. 13. “ The three great 
(i.e. eldest) sons of Jesse had gone behind Saul into the war.” 
3320, which appears superfluous after the foregoing 12%, has 
been defended by Béttcher, as necessary to express the plu- 
perfect, which the thought requires, since the imperfect consec. 
320", when attached to a substantive and participial clause, 
merely expresses the force of the aorist. Properly, therefore, 
it reads thus: “ And then (in Jesse’s old age) the three eldest 
sons followed, had followed, Saul ;” a very ponderous construc- 
tion indeed, but quite correct, and even necessary, with the 
great deficiency of forms, to express the pluperfect. The names 
of these three sons agree with ch. xvi. 6-9, whilst the third, 
Shammah, i is called Shimeah (MYDY) in 2 oan xiii. 3, 32, ‘Yow 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 21, and xy in 1 Chron. ii. 13, xx. 7.—Ver. ‘Lb. 
“ But David was going and returning away from Saul:” de. he 
went backwards and forwards from Saul to feed his father’s 
sheep in Bethlehem; so that he was not in the permanent 
service of Saul, but at that very time was with his father. 
The latter is to be supplied from the context.—Ver. 16. The 
Philistine drew near (to the Israelitish ranks) morning and 
evening, and stationed himself for forty days (in front of them). 
This remark continues the description of Goliath’s appearance, 
and introduces the account which follows. Whilst the Phili- 
stine was coming out every day for forty days long with his 
challenge to sane combat, Jesse sent his son Dena into the 
camp. « Take now for thy brethren this ephah of parched grains 
(see Lev. xxiii. 14), and these ten louves, and bring them quickly 
into the camp to thy brethren.”—Ver. 18. “ And these ten slices 
of soft cheese (so the ancient versions render it) bring to the 
chief captain over thousand, and visit thy brethren to inquire after 
their welfare, and bring with you a pledge from them”—a pledge 
that they are alive and well. This seems the simplest explana- 
tion of the word 50279, of which very different renderings were 
given by the early translators.—Ver. 19. “ But Saul and they 
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(the brothers), and the whole of the men of Israel, are in the 
terebinth valley,’ etc. This statement forms part of Jesse’s 
words.—Vers. 20, 21. In pursuance of this commission, David 
went in the morning to the waggon-rampart, when the army, 
which was going out (of the camp) into battle array, raised 
the war-cry, and Israel and the Philistines placed themselves 
battle-array against battle-array. 3) Paar is a circumstantial 
clause, and the predicate is introduced with 5Y77, as ‘1 Pa is 
placed at the head absolutely : “and as for the army which, 
ete., tt raised a shout.” nanewa wn, lit. to make a noise in 
war, 1.¢. to raise a war-cry.—Ver. 22. David left the vessels 
with the provisions in the charge of the keeper of the ves- 
sels, and ran into the ranks to inquire as to the health of 
his brethren.—Ver. 23. Whilst he was talking with them, 
the champion (middle-man) Goliath drew near, and spoke 
according to those words (the words contained in vers. 8 sqq.), 
and David heard it. 5B niqyid is probably an error for 
bp nine (Keri, LXX., Vulg.; cf. ver. 26). If the Chethibh 
were the proper reading, it would suggest an Arabic word signi- 
fying a crowd of men (Dietrich on Ges. Lew.).—Vers. 24, 25. 
All the Israelites fled from Goliath, and were sore afraid. 
They said (Ose WN is a collective noun), “ Have ye seen this 
man who is coming ? (ON8AD, with Dagesh dirim. as in ch. x. 24.) 
Surely to defy Israel is he coming; and whoever shall slay him, 
the king will enrich him with great wealth, and give him his 
daughter, and make his father’s house (i.e. his family) free in 
Israel,” viz. from taxes and public burdens. There is nothing 
said afterwards about the fulfilment of these promises. But it 
by no means follows from this, that the statement is to be 
regarded as nothing more than an exaggeration, that had grown 
up among the people, of what Saul had really said. There is 
all the less probability in this, from the fact that, according to 
ver. 27, the people assured him again of the same thing. In all 
probability Saul had actually made some such promises as these, 
but did not feel himself bound to fulfil them afterwards, because 
he had not made them expressly to David himself.—Ver. 26. 
When David heard these words, he made more minute inquiries 
from the bystanders about the whole matter, and dropped some 
words which gave rise to the supposition that he wanted to go 
and fight with this Philistine himself. This is implied in the 
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words, “ For who is the Philistine, this uncireumeised one (ie. 
standing as he does outside the covenant with Jehovah), that he 
insults the ranks of the living God!” whom he has defied in His 
army. “He must know,” says the Berleburger Bible, “that he 
has not to do with men, but with God. With a living God he 
will have to do, and not with an idol.’’—Ver. 28. David’s eldest 
brother was greatly enraged at his talking thus with the men, 
and reproved David: “ Why hast thou come down (from Beth- 
lehem, which stood upon high ground, to the scene of the war), 
and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the desert?” 
“Those few sheep,” the loss of only one of which would be a 
very great loss to our family. “J know thy presumption, and 
the wickedness of thy heart; for thou hast come down to look at 
the war ;” i.e. thou art not contented with thy lowly calling, but 
aspirest to lofty things; it gives thee pleasure to look upon 
bloodshed. Eliab sought for the splinter in his brother’s eye, 
and was not aware of the beam in his own. The very things 
with which he charged his brother—presumption and wicked- 
ness of heart—were most apparent in his scornful reproof.— 
Vers. 29, 30. David answered very modestly, and so as to put 
the scorn of his reprover to shame: “ What have I done, then ? 
It was only a word”—a very allowable inquiry certainly. He 
then turned from him (Eliab) to another who was standing by ; 
and having repeated his previous words, he received the same 
answer from the people.—Ver. 31. David's words were told to 
Saul, who had him sent for immediately. 

Vers. 32-40. David's resolution to fight with Goliath ; and 
his equipment for the conflict—Ver, 82. When in the presence 
of Saul, David said, “ Let no man’s heart (t.e. courage) fail 
on his account (on account of the Philistine, about whom they 
had been speaking) : thy servant will go and fight with this Phili- 
stine.’ —Vers. 33 sqq. To Saul’s objection that he, a mere youth, 
could not fight with this Philistine, a man of war from his youth 
up, David replied, that as a shepherd he had taken a sheep out 
of the jaws of a lion and a bear, and had also slain them both. 
The article before "8 and 317 points out these animals as the 
well-known beasts of prey. By the expression 2977Ns8) the 
bear is subordinated to the lion, or rather placed afterwards, as 
something which came in addition to it; so that MN is to be 
taken as a nota accus. (vid. Ewald, § 277, a), though it is not to 
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be understood as implying that the lion and the bear went 
together in search of prey. The subordination or addition is 
merely a logical one: not only the lion, but also the bear, which 
seized the sheep, did David slay. I, which we find in most 
of the editions since the time of Jac. Chayim, 1525, is an error 
in writing, or more correctly in hearing, for WW, a sheep. “ And 
I went out after it; and when tt rose up against me, I seized rt 
by tts beard, and smote it, and killed it.” }Pt, beard and chin, 
signifies the bearded chin. Thenius proposes, though without 
any necessity, to alter 1312 into 125133, for the simple but weak 
reason, that neither lions nor bears have any actual beard. We 
have only to think, for example, of the Avs jvyévevos in Homer 
(11. xv. 275, xvii. 109), or the* barbam vellere mortuo leont of 
Martial (x. 9). Even in modern times we read of lions having 
been killed by Arabs with a stick (see Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Althk. 
iv. 2, pp. 1382-8). The constant use of the singular suffix is suffi- 
cient to show, that when David speaks of the lion and the bear, 
he connects together two different events, which took place at 
different times, and then proceeds to state how he smote both 
the one and the other of the two beasts of prey.—Ver. 36. 
“ Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear; and the Philistine, 
this uncircumcised one, shall become like one of them (ae. the 
same thing shall happen to him as to the lion and the bear), 
because he has defied the ranks of the living God.” “ And,” he 
continued (ver. 37), “the Lord who delivered me out of the hand 
(the power) of the lion and the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine.” David's courage rested, therefore, upon 
his confident belief that the living God would not let His people 
be defied by the heathen with impunity. Saul then desired for 
him the help of the Lord in carrying out his resolution, and 
bade him put on his own armour-clothes, and gird on his armour. 
rid (his clothes) signifies probably a peculiar kind of clothes 
which were worn under the armour, a kind of armour-coat to 
which the sword was fastened.— Vers. 39, 40. When he was thus 
equipped with brazen helmet, coat of mail, and sword, David 
began to walk, but soon found that he could do nothing with 
these. He therefore said to Saul, “I cannot go in these things, for 
T have not tried them ;” and having taken them off, he took his 
shepherd’s staff in his hand, sought out five smooth stones from 
the brook-valley, and put them in the shepherd’s thing that he 
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had, namely his shepherd’s bag. He then took the sling in his 
hand, and went up to the Philistine. In the exercise of his 
shepherd’s calling he may have become so skilled in the use 
of the sling, that, like the Benjaminites mentioned in Judg, 
xx. 16, he could sling at a hair’s-breadth, and not miss. 

Vers. 41-54. David and Goliath: fall of Goliath, and flight of 
the Philistines—Ver. 41. The Philistine came closer and closer 
to David. Vers. 42 sqq. When he saw David, “ he looked at him, 
and despised him,” i.e. he looked at him contemptuously, because 
he was a youth (as in ch. xvi. 12) ; “and then said to him, Am 
I a dog, that thou comest to me with sticks?” (the plural nippy is 
used in contemptuous exaggeration of the armour of David, 
which appeared so thoroughly unfit for the occasion); “and 
cursed David by his God (1.e. making use of the name of Jeho- 
vah in his cursing, and thus defying not David only, but the 
God of Israel also), and finished with the challenge, Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh to the birds of heaven and the beasts of 
the field” (to eat). It was with such threats as these that 
Homer’s heroes used to defy one another (vid. Hector’s threat, 
for example, in J7. xiii. 831-2).—Vers. 45 sqq. David answered 
this defiance with bold, believing courage : “ Thou comest to me 
with sword, and javelin, and lance ; but I come to thee in the name 
of the Lord of Sabaoth, the God of the ranks of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied. This day will Jehovah deliver thee into my 
hand; and I shall smite thee, and cut off thine head, and give the 
corpse of the army of the Philistines to the birds this day... . 
And all the world shall learn that Israel hath a God; and this 
whole assembly shall discover that Jehovah bringeth deliverance 
(victory) not by sword and spear: for war belongeth to Jehovah, 
and He will give you into our hand.” Whilst Goliath boasted of 
his strength, David founded his own assurance of victory upon 
the Almighty God of Israel, whom the Philistine had defied. 
732 is to be taken collectively. own Drips wv does not mean 
“ God is for Israel,” but “Israel hath a God,” so that Elohim is 
of course used here in a pregnant sense. This God is Jehovah; 
war is his, 7.e, He is the Lord of war, who has both war and its 
results in His power.—Vers. 48, 49. When the Philistine rose 
up, drawing near towards David (8? and 2° simply serve to 
set forth the occurrence in a more pictorial manner), David 
hastened and ran to the battle array to meet him, took a stone out 
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of his pocket, hurled it, and hit the Philistine on his temples, so 
that the stone entered them, and Goliath fell upon his face to 
the ground.—Ver. 50 contains a remark by the historian with 
reference to the result of the conflict : “Thus was David stronger 
than the Philistine, with sling and stone, and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him without a sword in his hand.’ And then in ver. 
51 the details are given, namely, that David cut off the head 
of the fallen giant with his own sword. Upon the downfall of 
their hero the Philistines were terrified and fled; whereupon 
the Israelites rose up with a cry to pursue the flying foe, and 
pursued them “to a valley, and to the gates of Ekron.” The first 
place mentioned is a very striking one. The “ valley” cannot 
mean the one which divided the two armies, according to ver. 3, 
not only because the article is wanting, but still more from the 
facts themselves. For it is neither stated, nor really probable, 
that the Philistines had crossed that valley, so as to make it 
possible to pursue them into it again. But if the word refers 
to some other valley, it seems very strange that nothing further 
should be said about it. Both these circumstances render the 
reading itself, 83, suspicious, and give great probability to the 
conjecture that 81 is only a copyist’s error for G'ath, which is 
the rendering given by the LXX., especially when taken in 
connection with the following clause, “to Gath and to Ekron” 
(ver. 52).—Ver. 52. “ And wounded of the Philistines fell on the 
way to Shaaraim, and to Gath and to Ekron.”  Shaaraim is the 
town of Saarayim, in the lowland of Judah, and has probably 
been preserved in the Tell Kefr Zakariya (see at Josh. xv. 
36). Oxi Gath and Ekron, see at Josh. xiii. 8.—Ver. 53. After 
returning from the pursuit of the flying foe, the Israelites 
plundered the camp of the Philistines. ‘8 pe, to pursue 
hotly, as in Gen. xxxi. 86.—Ver. 54. But David took the head 
of Goliath and brought it to Jerusalem, and put his armour in 
his tent. on is an antiquated term for a dwelling-place, as in 
ch. iv. 10, xiii. 2, ete. The reference is to David’s house at 
Bethlehem, to which he returned with the booty after the defeat 
of Goliath, and that by the road which ran past Jerusalem, 
where he left the head of Goliath. There is no anachronism in 
these statements; for the assertion made by some, that Jeru- 
salem was not yet in the possession of the Israelites, rests upon 
a confusion between the citadel of Jebus upon Zion, which 
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was still in the hands of the Jebusites, and the city of Jeru- 
salem, in which Israelites had dwelt for a long time (see at 
Josh. xv. 63, and Judg. i. 8). Nor is there any contradiction 
between this statement and ch. xxi. 9, where Goliath’s sword 
is said to have been preserved in the tabernacle at Nob: for it 
is not affirmed that David kept Goliath’s armour in his own 
home, but only that he took it thither ; and the supposition that 
Goliath’s sword was afterwards deposited by him in the sanctuary 
in honour of the Lord, is easily reconcilable with this. Again, the 
statement in ch. xviii. 2, to the effect that, after David’s victory 
over Goliath, Saul did not allow him to return to his father’s 
house any more, is by no means at variance with this explana- 
tion of the verse before us. For the statement in question must 
be understood in accordance with ch. xvii. 15, viz. as signifying 
that from that time forward Saul did not allow David to return 
to his father’s house to keep the sheep as he had done before, 
and by no means precludes his paying brief visits to Bethlehem. 


JONATHAN’S FRIENDSHIP. SAUL’S JEALOUSY AND PLOTS 
AGAINST DAVID.—CHAP. XVII. 55—XVIII. 30. 


David's victory over Goliath was a turning-point in his life, 
which opened the way to the throne. But whilst this heroic 
deed brought him out of his rural shepherd life to the scene of 
Israel’s conflict with its foes, and in these conflicts Jehovah - 
crowned all his undertakings with such evident success, that 
the Israelites could not fail to discern more and more clearly 
in him the man whom God had chosen as their future king ; 
it brought him, on the other hand, into such a relation to the 
royal house, which had been rejected by God, though it still 
continued to reign, as produced lasting and beneficial results in 
connection with his future calling. In the king himself, from 
whom the Spirit of God had departed, there was soon stirred 
up such jealousy of David as his rival to whom the kingdom 
would one day come, that he attempted at first to get rid of 
him by stratagem; and when this failed, and David’s renown 
steadily increased, he proceeded to open hostility and persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, the heart of Jonathan clung more 
and more firmly to David with self-denying love and sacrifice. 
This friendship on the part of the brave and noble son of the 
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king, not only helped David to bear the more easily all the 
enmity and persecution of the king when plagued by his evil 
spirit, but awakened and strengthened in his soul that pure 
feeling of unswerving fidelity towards the king himself, which 
amounted even to love of his enemy, and, according to the 
marvellous counsel of the Lord, contributed greatly to the 
training of David for his calling to be a king after God’s own 
heart. In the account of the results which followed David's 
victory over Goliath, not only for himself but also for all Israel, 
the friendship of Jonathan is mentioned first (ver. 55-ch. xviii. 
5); and this is followed by an account of the growing jealousy 
of Saul in its earliest stages (vers. 6-30). 

Ch. xvii. 55-xviii. 5. Jonathan’s friendship.—Vers. 55-58. 
The account of the relation into which David was brought to 
Saul through the defeat of Goliath is introduced by a supple- 
mentary remark, in vers. 55, 56, as to a conversation which 
took place between Saul and his commander-in-chief Abner 
concerning David, whilst he was fighting with the giant. So 
far, therefore, as the actual meaning is concerned, the verbs 
in vers. 55 and 56 should be rendered as pluperfects. When 
Saul saw the youth walk boldly up to meet the Philistine, he 
asked Abner whose son he was ; whereupon Abner assured him 
with an oath that he did not know. In our remarks concerning 
the integrity of this section (p. 177) we have already observed, 
with regard to the meaning of the question put by Saul, that 
it does not presuppose an actual want of acquaintance with the 
person of David and the name of his father, but only igno- 
rance of the social condition of David’s family, with which 
both Abner and Saul may hitherto have failed to make them- 
selves more fully acquainted..—Vers. 57, 58. When David 
returned “from the slaughter of the Philistine,’ 2.e. after the 
defeat of Goliath, and when Abner, who probably went as com- 
mander to meet the brave hero and congratulate him upon his 
victory, had brought him to Saul, the king addressed the same 
question to David, who immediately gave him the information 
he desired. For it is evident that David said more than is 


1 The common solutions of this apparent discrepancy, such as that Saul 
pretended not to know David, or that his question is to be explained on 
the supposition that his disease affected his memory, have but little pro- 
bability in them, although Karkar still adheres to them.: 
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here communicated, viz. “the son of thy servant Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite,’ as we have already observed, from the words of ch. 
xviii. 1, which presuppose a protracted conversation between 
Saul and David. The only reason, in all probability, why this 
conversation has not been recorded, is that it was not followed 
by any lasting results either for Jesse or David. 

Ch. xviii. 1-5. The bond of friendship which Jonathan 
formed with David was so evidently the main point, that in 
ver. 1 the writer commences with the love of Jonathan to 
David, and then after that proceeds in ver. 2 to observe that 
Saul took David to himself from that day forward ; whereas it 
is very evident that Saul told David, either at the time of his 
conversation with him or immediately afterwards, that he was 
henceforth to remain with him, i.e. in his service. “ The soul 
of Jonathan bound itself (lit. chained itself ; cf. Gen. xliv. 30) 
to David's soul, and Jonathan loved him as his soul.’ The 
Chethibh 1278" with the suffix | attached to the imperfect is 
very rare, and hence the Keri 208" (vid. Ewald, § 249, 8, 
and Olshausen, Gramm. p. 469). 2, to return to his foae 
viz. to engage in his former occupation as shepherd.—Ver. 3. 
Jonathan made a covenant (i.e. a covenant of friendship) and 
(i.e. with) David, because he loved him as his soul.—Ver. 4. 
As asign and pledge of his friendship, Jonathan gave David 
his clothes and his armour. Meil, the upper coat or cloak. 
Maddim is probably the armour coat (vid. ch. xvii. 39). This 
is implied in the word 7¥1, which is repeated three times, and 
by which the different arms were attached more closely to 19. 
For the act itself, compare the exchange of armour made by 
Glaucus and Diomedes (Hom. J//. vi. 230). This seems to have 
been a common custom in very ancient times, as we meet with 
it also among the early Celts (see Macpherson’s Ossian).—Ver. 
5. And David went out, sc. to battle; whithersoever Bae sent 
him, he acted wisely and prosperously (3b, as in Josh. i. 8: see 
at Deut. xxix. 8). Saul placed him above the men of war 
in consequence, made him one of their commanders; and he 
pleased all the people, and the servants of Saul also, ic. the 
courtiers of the king, who are envious as a general rule. 

Vers. 6-16. Saul’s jealousy towards David.\—Saul had no 

1 The section vers. 6-14 is supposed by Thenius and others to have been 
taken by the compiler from a different source from the previous one, and 
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sooner attached the conqueror of Goliath to his court, than he 
began to be jealous of him. The occasion for his jealousy was 
the celebration of victory at the close of the war with the 
Philistines.— Vers. 6, 7. “When they came,” i.e. when the warriors 
returned with Saul from the war, “when (as is added to explain 
what follows) David returned from the slaughter,” t.e. from the 
war in which he had slain Goliath, the women came out of all 
the towns of Israel, “ to singing and dancing,” 1.e. to celebrate 
the victory with singing and choral dancing (see the remarks 
on Ex. xv. 20), “ to meet king Saul with tambourines, with joy, 
and with triangles.” nny is used here to signify expressions 
of joy, a féte, as in Judg. xvi. 23, etc. The striking position 
in which the word stands, viz. between two musical instruments, 
shows that the word is to be understood here as referring 
specially to songs of rejoicing, since according to ver. 7 their 
playing was accompanied with singing. The women who 
“ snorted”’ (Mipnw), te. performed mimic dances, sang in alter- 
nate choruses (“ answered,” as in Ex. xv. 21), “ Saul hath slain 


not to have been written by the same author: (1) because the same thing 
is mentioned in vers. 13, 14, as in ver. 5, though in a somewhat altered 
form, and vers. 10, 11 occur again in ch. xix. 9, 10, with a few different 
words, and in a more appropriate connection ; (2) because the contents of 
ver. 9, and the word nim in ver. 10, are most directly opposed to vers. 
2and 5. On these erounds, no doubt, the LXX. have not only omitted 
the beginning of ver. 6 from their version, but also vers. 9-11. - But the 
supposed discrepancy between vers. 9 and 10 and vers. 2 and 5,—viz. that 
Saul could not have kept David by his side from attachment to him, or 
have placed him over his men of war after several prosperous expeditions, 
as is stated in vers. 2 and 5, if he had looked upon him with jealous eyes 
from the very first day, or if his jealousy had broken out on the second 
day in the way described in vers. 10, 11,—is founded upon two erroneous 
assumptions ; viz. (1) that the facts contained in vers. 1-5 were contempo- 
raneous with those in vers. 6-14; and (2) that everything contained in 
these two sections is to be regarded as strictly chronological. But the fact 
recorded in ver. 2, namely, that Saul took David to himself, and did not 
allow him to go back to his father’s house any more, occurred unquestion- 
ably some time earlier than those mentioned in vers. 6 sqq. with their 
consequences. Saul took David te himself immediately after the defeat of 
Goliath, and before the war had been brought to an end. But the celebra- 
tion of the victory, in which the peean of the women excited jealousy in 
Saul’s mind, did not take place till the return of the people and of the 
king at the close of the war. How long the war lasted we do not know ; 
but from the fact that the Israelites pursued the flying Philistines to Gath 
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his thousands, and David his ten thousands.” —Ver. 8. Saul was 
enraged at this. The words displeased him, so that he said, 
“ They have given David ten thousands, and to me thousands, 
and there is only the kingdom more for him” (i.e. left for him 
to obtain). “In this foreboding utterance of Saul there was 
involved not only a conjecture which the result confirmed, but 
a deep inward truth: if the king of Israel stood powerless 
before the subjugators of his kingdom at so decisive a period as 
this, and a shepherd boy came and decided the victory, this 
was an additional mark of his rejection” (O. v. Gerlach).— 
Ver. 9. From that day forward Saul was looking askance at 
David. ¥, a denom. verb, from PY, an eye, looking askance, is 
used for {SY (Keri).—Vers. 10, 11. The next day the evil spirit 
fell upon Saul (“ the evil spirit of God;” see at ch. xvi. 14), 
so that he raved in his house, and threw his javelin at David, 
who played before him “as day by day,” but did not hit him, 
because David turned away before him twice. 3230 does not 


and Ekron, and then plundered the camp of the Philistines after that (ch. 
Xvi. 52, 53), it certainly follows that some days, if not weeks, must have 
elapsed between David’s victory over Goliath and the celebration of the 
triumph, after the expulsion of the Philistines from the land. Thus far 
the events described in the two sections are arranged in their chronological 
order ; but for all the rest the facts are arranged antithetically, according 
to their peculiar character, whilst the consequences, which reached further 
than the facts that gave rise to them, and were to some extent contempo- 
raneous, are appended immediately to the facts themselves. Thus David's 
going out whithergoever Saul sent him (ver. 5) may indeed have com- 
menced during the pursuit of the flying Philistines; but it reached far 
beyond this war, and continued even while Saul was looking upon him 
with jealous eyes. Ver. 5 contains a general remark, with which the his- 
torian brings to a close one side of the relation between David and Saul, 
which grew out of David’s victory. He then proceeds in ver. 6 to give the 
other side, and rounds off this paragraph also (vers. 14-16) with a general 
remark, the substance of which resembles, in the main, the substance of 
ver. 5. At the same time it implies some progress, inasmuch as the delight 
of the people at the acts performed by David (ver. 5) grew into love to 
David itself. This same progress is also apparent in ver. 13 (“* Saul made 
him captain over a thousand”), as compared with ver. 5 (‘‘ Savl set him over 
the men of war”). Whether the elevation of David into a captain over a 
thousand was a higher promotion than his appointment over the men of 
war, or the latter expression is to be taken as simply a more general or 
indefinite term, denoting his promotion to the rank of commander-in- 
chief, is a point which can hardly be determined with certainty. 
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mean to prophesy in this instance, but “to rave.” This use of 
the word is founded upon the ecstatic utterances, in which the 
supernatural influence of the Spirit of God manifested itself in 
the prophets (see at ch. x. 5). mb", from 5, he hurled the 
javelin, and said (to himself), “J will pierce David and the 
wall.” With such force did he hurl his spear; but David 
turned away from him, i.e. eluded it, twice. His doing so a 
second time presupposes that Saul hurled the javelin twice ; 
that is to say, he probably swung it twice without letting it go 
out of his hand,—a supposition which is raised into certainty 
by the fact that it is not stated here that the javelin entered 
the wall, as in ch. xix. 10. But even with this view 2 is not 
to be changed into 2, as Thenius proposes, since the verb 703 
cannot be proved to have ever the meaning to swing. Saul 
seems to have held the javelin in his hand as a sceptre, accord- 
ing to ancient custom.—Vers. 12, 13. “ And Saul was afraid 
of David, because the Spirit of Jehovah was with him, and had 
departed from Saul ;” he “ removed him therefore from him,” 
i.e. from his immediate presence, by appointing him chief 
captain over thousand. In this fear of David on the part of 
Saul, the true reason for his hostile behaviour is pointed out 
with deep psychological truth. The fear arose from the con- 
sciousness that the Lord had departed from him,—a conscious- 
ness which forced itself involuntarily upon him, and drove him 
to make the attempt, in a fit of madness, to put David to death. 
The fact that David did not leave Saul immediately after this 
attempt upon his life, may be explained not merely on the 
supposition that he looked upon this attack as being simply an 
outburst of momentary madness, which would pass away, but 
still more from his firm believing confidence, which kept him 
from forsaking the post in which the Lord had placed him 
without any act of his own, until he saw that Saul was plotting 
to take his life, not merely in these fits of insanity, but also at 
other times, in calm deliberation (vid. ch. xix. 1 sqq.).—Vers. 14 
sqq. As chief commander over thousand, he went out and in 
before the people, .e. he carried out military enterprises, and 
that so wisely and prosperously, that the blessing of the Lord 
rested upon all he did. But these successes on David’s part 
increased Saul’s fear of him, whereas all Israel and Judah came 
to love him as their leader. David’s success in all that he took 
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in hand compelled Saul to promote him; and his standing with 
the people increased with his promotion. But as the Spirit of 
God had departed from Saul, this only filled him more and 
-more with dread of David as his rival. As the hand of the 
Lord was visibly displayed in David’s success, so, on the other 
hand, Saul’s rejection by God was manifested in his increasing 
fear of David. 

Vers. 17-30. Craftiness of Saul in the betrothal of his 
daughters to David.—Vers. 17 sqq. As Saul had promised to 
give his daughter for a wife to the conqueror of Goliath (ch. 
xvi. 25), he felt obliged, by the growing love and attachment 
of the people to David, to fulfil this promise, and told him that 
he was ready to do so, with the hope of finding in this some 
means of destroying David. He therefore offered him his elder 
daughter Merab with words that sounded friendly and kind: 
“ Only be a brave man to me, and wage the wars of the Lord.” 
He called the wars with the Philistines “ wars of Jehovah,” we. 
wars for the maintenance and defence of the kingdom of God, 
to conceal his own cunning design, and make David feel all the 
more sure that the king’s heart was only set upon the welfare 
of the kingdom of God. Whoever waged the wars of the 
Lord might also hope for the help of the Lord. But Saul had 
intentions of a very different kind. He thought (“said,” se. to 
himself), “ My hand shall not be upon him, but let the hand of 
the Philistines be upon him;” i.e. I will not put him to death ; 
the Philistines may do that. When Saul’s reason had returned, 
he shrank from laying hands upon David again, as he had done 
before in a fit of madness. He therefore hoped to destroy him 
through the medium of the Philistines.—Ver. 18. But David 
replied with true humility, without suspecting the craftiness of 
Saul: “ Who am J, and what is my condition in life, my father’s 
family in Israel, that I should become son-in-law to the king ?” 
"Mm 2 is a difficult expression, and has been translated in 
different ways, as the meaning which suggests itself first (viz. 
“what is my life”) is neither reconcilable with the ‘® (the 
interrogative personal pronoun), nor suitable to the context. 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 471) and Bottcher give the meaning “people” 
for O°N, and Ewald (Gramm. § 179, 6) the meaning “ family.” 
But neither of these meanings can be established. ©] seems 
evidently to signify the condition in life, the relation in which 
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a person stands to others, and 2 is to be explained on the 
ground that David referred to the persons who formed the 
class to which he belonged. “ My father’s family” includes all 
his relations. David’s meaning was, that neither on personal 
grounds, nor on account of his social standing, nor because of 
“his lineage, could he make the slightest pretension to the honour 
of becoming the son-in-law of the king.—Ver. 19. But Saul 
did not keep his promise. When the time arrived for its fulfil- 
ment, he gave his daughter to Adriel the Meholathite, a man of 
whom nothing further is known.'—Vers. 20-24. Michal is 
married to David.—The pretext under which Saul broke his 
promise is not given, but it appears to have been, at any rate in 
part, that Merab had no love to David. This may be inferred 
from vers. 17, 18, compared with ver. 20. Michal, the younger 
daughter of Saul, loved David. When Saul was told this, the 
thing was quite right in his eyes. He said, “J will give her to 
him, that she may become a snare to him, and the hand of the 
Philistines may come upon him” (se. if he tries to get the price 
which I shall require as dowry; cf. ver. 25). He therefore said 
to David, “Jn @ second way (O*NWA, as in Job xxxiil. 14) shalé 
thou become my son-in-law.” Saul said this casually to David ; 
but he made no reply, because he had found out the fickleness 
of Saul, and therefore put no further trust in his words.—Ver. 
22. Saul therefore employed his courtiers to persuade David 
to accept his offer. In this way we may reconcile in a very 
simple manner the apparent discrepancy, that Saul is said to 
have offered his daughter to David himself, and yet he com- 
missioned his servants to talk to David privately of the king’s 
willingness to give him his daughter. The omission of ver. 216 
in the Septuagint is to be explained partly from the fact that 
o’Av2 points back to vers. 17-19, which are wanting in this 
version, and partly also in all probability from the idea enter- 
tained by the translators that the statement itself is at variance 
with vers. 22 sqq. The courtiers were to talk to David Dba, 
“in private,’ i.e. as though they were doing it behind the king’s 
back.—Ver. 23. David replied to the courtiers, “ Does it seem 
to you a little thing to become son-in-law to the king, seeing that I 

1 Vers. 17-19 are omitted from the Septuagint version ; but they are so, 


no doubt, only because Saul’s first promise was without result so far as 
David, was concerned. 
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am a poor and humble man?” “ Poor,” i.e. utterly unable to 
offer anything like a suitable dowry to the king. This reply 
was given by David in perfect sincerity, since he could not 
possibly suppose that the king would give him his daughter 
without a considerable marriage portion.—Vers. 24 sqq. When 
this answer was reported to the king, he sent word through his 
courtiers what the price was for which he would give him his 
daughter. He required no dowry (see at Gen. xxxiv. 12), but 
only a hundred foreskins of the Philistines, z.e. the slaughter of 
a hundred Philistines, and the proof that this had been done, to 
avenge himself upon the enemies of the king; whereas, as the 
writer observes, Saul supposed that he should thus cause David 
to fall, z.c. bring about his death by the hand of the Philistines. 
—Vers. 26, 27. But David was satisfied with Saul’s demand, 
since he had no suspicion of his craftiness, and loved Michal. 
Even before the days were full, ze. before the time appointed 
for the delivery of the dowry and for the marriage had arrived, 
he rose up with his men, smote two hundred Philistines, and 
brought their foreskins, which were placed in their full number 
before the king; whereupon Saul was obliged to give him 
Michal his daughter to wife. The words “and the days were 
not full” (ver. 26) form a circumstantial clause, which is to be 
connected with the following sentence, “ David arose,” ete. 
David delivered twice the price demanded. “ They made them 
full to the king,’ i.e. they placed them in their full number 
before him.—Vers. 28, 29. The knowledge of the fact that 
David had carried out all his enterprises with success had 
already filled the melancholy king with fear. But when the 
failure of this new plan for devoting David to certain death 
had forced the conviction upon him that Jehovah was with 
David, and that he was miraculously protected by Him; and 
when, in addition to this, there was the love of his daughter 
Michal to David; his fear of David grew into a lifelong enmity. 
Thus his evil spirit urged him ever forward to greater and 
greater hardness of heart.—Ver. 30. The occasion for the 
practical manifestation of this enmity was the success of David 
in all his engagements with the Philistines. As often as the 
princes of the Philistines went out (sc. to war with Israel), 
David acted more wisely and prosperously than all the servants 
of Saul, so that his name was held in great honour, With this: 
N 
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general remark the way is prepared for the further history of 
Saul’s conduct towards David. 


JONATHAN'S INTERCESSION FOR DAVID. SAUL’S RENEWED 
ATTEMPTS TO MURDER HIM. DAVID’S FLIGHT TO SAMUEL. 
(612 UNDs SIDS, 


Vers. 1-7. Jonathan warded off the first outbreak of deadly 
enmity on the part of Saul towards David. When Saul spoke 
to his son Jonathan and all his servants about his intention to 
kill David (NN mone, i.e. not that they should kill David, 
but “that he intended to kill him ”), Jonathan reported this to 
David, because he was greatly attached to him, and gave him 
this advice: “ Tuke heed to thyself in the ange keep thyself 
in a secret place, and hide thyself. I will go out and stand beside 
my father in the field where thou art, and I will talk to my father 
about thee (2 135, as in Deut. vi. 7, Ps. Ixxxvii. 3, etc., to talk 
of or about a person), and see what (sc. he will say), and show 
it to thee.’ David was to conceal himself in the field near to 
where Jonathan would converse with his father about him; not 
that he might hear the conversation in his hiding-place, but 
that Jonathan might immediately report to him the result of his 
conversation, without there being any necessity for going far 
away from his father, so as to excite suspicion that he was in 
league with David.—Vers. 4, 5. Jonathan then endeavoured 
with all the modesty of a son to point out most earnestly to his 
father the grievous wickedness involved in his conduct towards 
David. “ Let not the king sin against his servant, against David ; 
for he hath not sinned against thee, and his works are very good 
(i.e. very useful) to thee. He hath risked his life (see at Judg. 
xii. 3), and smitten the Philistines, and Jehovah hath wrought 
a great salvation of all Israel. Thou hast seen it, and rejoiced ; 
and wherefore wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to slay David 
without a cause ?”—Vers. 6, 7. These words made an impression 
upon Saul. He swore, “As Jehovah liveth, he (David) shall not 
be put to death ;” whereupon Jonathan reported these words to 
David, and brought him to Saul, so that he was with him again 
as before. But this reconciliation, unfortunately, did not last 
long. 

Vers. 8-17. Another great defeat which David had inflicted 
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upon the Philistines excited Saul to such an extent, that in a 
fit of insanity he endeavoured to pierce David with his javelin 
as he was playing before him. The words Ruach Jehovah 
describe the attack of madness in which Saul threw the javelin 
at David according to its higher cause, and that, as implied in 
the words Ruach Jehovah in contrast with Ruach Elohim (ch. 
xvill. 10, xvi. 15), as inflicted upon him by Jehovah. The 
thought expressed is, that the growth of Saul’s melancholy was 
a sign of the hardness of heart to which Jehovah had given 
him up on account of his impenitence. David happily escaped 
this javelin also. He slipped away from Saul, so that he hurled 
the javelin into the wall; whereupon David fled and escaped the 
same night, z.e. the night after this occurrence. This remark 
somewhat anticipates the course of the events, as the author, 
according to the custom of Hebrew historians, gives the result 
at once, and then proceeds to describe in detail the more exact 
order of the events.—Ver. 11. “ Saul sent messengers to David's 
house,” to which David had first fled, “to watch him (that he 
might not get away again), and to put him to death in the (next) 
morning.’ Michal made him acquainted with this danger, and 
then let him down through the window, so that he escaped. 
The danger in which David was at that time is described by 
him in Ps. lix., from which we may see how Saul was sur- 
rounded by a number of cowardly courtiers, who stirred up his 
hatred against David, and were busily engaged in getting the 
dreaded rival out of the way.—Vers. 13, 14. Michal then took 
the teraphim,—i.e. in all probability an image of the household 
gods of the size of life, and, judging from what follows, in 
human form,—lIaid it in the bed, and put a piece of woven goats’ 
hair at his head, i.e. either round or over the head of the image, 
and covered it with the garment (beged, the upper garment, which 
was generally only a square piece of cloth for wrapping round), 
and told the messengers whom Saul had sent to fetch him that 
he was ill. Michal probably kept teraphim in secret, like 
Rachel, because of her barrenness (see at Gen. xxxi. 19). The 
meaning of DYN 123 is doubtful. The earlier translators took 
it to mean goat-skin, with the exception of the Seventy, who 
confounded 7°23 with 722, liver, upon which Josephus founds 
his account of Michal ae placed a still moving goat’s liver 
in the bed, to make the messengers believe that there was a 
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breathing invalid beneath. 7°23, from 723, signifies something 
woven, and D'Y goats’ hair, as in Ex. xxv. 4. But it is impos- 
sible to decide with certainty what purpose the cloth of goats’ 
hair was to serve; whether it was merely to cover the head of 
the teraphim with hair, and so make it like a human head, or to 
cover the head and face as if of a person sleeping. The Soames 
article not only before 0.299 and 733, but also with Duyn 133, 
suggests the idea that all these things belenged to Michal’s tones 
dee ons: and that D4 7°23 was probably a counterpane made 
of goats’ hair, with which persons in the East are in the habit of 
covering the head and face when sleeping.—Vers. 15 sqq. But 
when Saul sent the messengers again to see David, and that 
with the command, “ Bring him up to me in the bed,” and when 
they only found the teraphim in the bed, and Saul charged 
Michal with this act of deceit, she replied, « He (David) said to 
me, Let me go; why should I kill thee ?”—“ Behold, teraphim 
were (laid) in the bed.’ The verb can be naturally supplied 
from ver. 13. In the words “ Why should I kill thee?” Michal 
intimates that she did not mean to let David escape, but was 
obliged to yield to his threat that he would kill her if she 
continued to refuse. This prevarication she seems to have 
considered perfectly justifiable. 

Vers. 18-24. David fled to Samuel at Ramah, and reported 
to him all that Saul had done, partly to seek for further advice 
from the prophet who had anointed him, as to his further 
course, and partly to strengthen himself, by intercourse with 
hin, for the troubles that still awaited him. He therefore went 
along with Samuel, and dwelt with him in Naioth. m3 (to be 
read M4) according to the Chethibh, for which the Masoretes 
have substituted the form M2, vers. 19, 23, and xx. 1), from 
m2 or 3, signifies dwellings; but here it is in a certain sense a 
proper name, applied to the coenobium of the pupils of the 
prophets, who had assembled round Samuel in the neighbour- 
hood of Ramah. The plural 13 points to the fact, that this 
coenobium consisted of a considerable number of dwelling- 
places or houses, connected together by a hedge or eae 
Vers. 19, 20. When Saul was told where this place was, he sent 
messengers to fetch David. But as soon as the messengers saw 
the company of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing 
there as their leader, the Spirit of God came upon them, so that 
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they also prophesied. The singular 81") is certainly very striking 
here; but it is hardly to be regarded as merely a copyist’s error 
for the ‘plural 387%, because it is extremely improbable that 
such an error as as should have found universal admission 
into the Mss. ; so that it is in all probability to be taken as the 
original and correct reading, and understood either as relating 
to the leader of the messengers, or as used because the whole 
company of messengers were regarded as one body. The 
am. Ney. MPM? signifies, according to the ancient versions, an 
assembly, equivalent to npMp oon which it arose according to 
Kimchi and other Rabbins the simple inversion.—Ver. 21. The 
same thing happened to a second and third company of mes- 
sengers, whom Saul sent one after another when the thing was 
reported to him.—Vers. 22 sqq. Saul then set out to Ramah 
himself, and inquired, as soon as he had arrived at the great pit 
at Sechu (a place near Ramah with which we are not acquainted), 
where Samuel and David were, and went, according to the 
answer he received, to the Naioth at Ramah. There the Spirit 
of God came upon him also, so that he went along prophesying, 
until he came to the Naioth at Ramah; and there he even took 
off his clothes, and prophesied before Samuel, and lay there 
naked all that day, and the whole night as well. DY, yupves, 
does not always signify complete nudity, but is also applied to 
a person with his upper garment off (cf. Isa. xx. 2; Micah i. 
8; John xxi. 7). From the repeated expression “ he also,” 
in vers. 23, 24, it is not only evident that Saul came into an 
ecstatic condition of prophesying as well as his servants, but that 
the prophets themselves, and not merely the servants, took off 
their clothes like Saul when they prophesied. It is only in the 
case of DY Say that the expression “ he also” is not repeated ; 
from which we must infer, that Saul alone lay there the whole 
day and night with his clothes off, and in an ecstatic state of 
external unconsciousness; whereas the ecstasy of his servants 
and the prophets lasted only a short time, and the clear self- 
consciousness returned earlier than with Saul. This difference 
is not without significance in relation to the true explanation of 
the whole affair. Saul had experienced a similar influence of 
the Spirit of God before, namely, immediately after his anoint- 
ing by Samuel, when he met a company of prophets who were 
prophesying at Gibeah, and he had been thereby changed into 
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another man (ch. x. 6 sqq.). This miraculous seizure by the 
Spirit of God was repeated again here, when he came near to 
the seat of the prophets; and it also affected the servants whom 
he had sent to apprehend David, so that Saul was obliged to 
relinquish the attempt to seize him. This result, however, we 
cannot regard as the principal object of the whole occurrence, 
as Vatablus does when he says, “ The spirit of prophecy came 
into Saul, that David might the more easily escape from his 
power.” Calvin’s remarks go much deeper into the meaning : 
“God,” he says, “ changed their (the messengers’) thoughts and 
purpose, not only so that they failed to apprehend David accord- 
ing to the royal command, but so that they actually became the 
companions of the prophets. And God effected this, that the 
fact itself might show how He holds the hearts of men in His 
hand and power, and turns and moves them according to His 
will.” Even this, however, does not bring out the full meaning 
of the miracle, and more especially fails to explain why the 
same thing should have happened to Saul in an intensified 
degree. Upon this point Calvin simply observes, that “ Saul 
ought indeed to have been strongly moved by these things, and 
to have discerned the impossibility of his accomplishing any- 
thing by fighting against the Lord; but he was so hardened 
that he did not perceive the hand of God: for he hastened to 
Naioth himself, when he found that his servants mocked him ;” 
and in this proceeding on Saul’s part he discovers a sign of his 
increasing hardness of heart. Saul and his messengers, the 
zealous performers of his will, ought no doubt to have learned, 
from what happened to them in the presence of the prophets, 
that God had the hearts of men in His power, and guided them 
at His will; but they were also to be seized by the might of the 
Spirit of God, which worked in the prophets, and thus brought 
to the consciousness, that Saul’s raging against David was 
fighting against Jehovah and His Spirit, and so to be led to 
give up the evil thoughts of their heart. Saul was seized by 
this mighty influence of the Spirit of God in a more powerful 
manner than his servants were, both because he had most obsti- 
nately resisted the leadings of divine grace, and also in order 
that, if it were possible, his hard heart might be broken and 
subdued by the power of grace. If, however, he should never- 
theless continue obstinately in his rebellion against God, he 
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- would then fall under the judgment of hardening, which would 
be speedily followed by his destruction. This new occurrence in 
Saul’s life occasioned a renewal of the proverb: “ Zs Saul also 
among the prophets?” The words “ wherefore they say” do not 
imply that the proverb was first used at this time, but only that 
it received a new exemplification and basis in the new event in 
Saul’s experience. The origin of it has been already mentioned 
in ch. x, 12, and the meaning of it was there explained. 

This account is also worthy of note, as having an important 
bearing upon the so-called Schools of the Prophets in the time 
of Samuel, to which, however, we have only casual allusions. 
From the passage before us we learn that there was a company 
of prophets at Ramah, under the superintendence of Samuel, 
whose members lived in a common building (n)), and that 
Samuel had his own house at Ramah (ch. vii. 17), though he 
sometimes lived in the Nazoth (cf. vers. 18 sqq.). The origin 
and history of these schools are involved in obscurity. If we 
bear in mind, that, according to ch. iii. 1, before the call of 
Samuel as prophet, the prophetic word was very rare in Israel, 
and prophecy was not widely spread, there can be no doubt 
that these unions of prophets arose in the time of Samuel, and 
were called into existence by him. The only uncertainty is 
whether there were other such unions in different parts of the 
land beside the one at Ramah. In ch. x. 5, 10, we find a band 
of prophesying prophets at Gibeah, coming down from the 
sacrificial height there, and going to meet Saul; but it is not 
stated there that this company had its seat at Gibeah, although 
it may be inferred as probable, from the name “ (ibeah of God” 
(see the commentary on ch. x. 5, 6). No further mention is 
made of these in the time of Samuel; nor do we meet with 
them again till the times of Elijah and Elisha, when we find 
them, under the name of sons of the prophets (1 Kings xx. 35), 
living in considerable numbers at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho 
(vid. 2 Kings iv. 38, il. 3, 5, 7, 15, iv. 1, vi. 1, ix. 1). Accord- 
ing to ch. iv. 38, 42, 48, about a hundred sons of the prophets 
sat before Elisha at Gilgal, and took their meals together. The 
number at Jericho may have been quite as great; for fifty men 
of the sons of the prophets went with Elijah and Elisha to the 
Jordan (comp. ch. il. 7 with vers. 16, 17). These passages 
render it very probable that the sons of the prophets also lived 
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in acommon house. And this conjecture is raised into a cer- 
tainty by ch. vi. 1 sqq. In this passage, for example, they are 
represented as saying to Elisha: “The place where we sit before 
thee is too strait for us; let us go to the Jordan, and let each 
one fetch thence a beam, and build ourselves a place to dwell in 
there.” It is true that we might, if necessary, supply WB? from 
ver. 1, after OY naw», “to sit before thee,” and so understand 
the words as merely referring to the erection of a more com- 
modious place of meeting. But if they built it by the Jordan, 
we can hardly imagine that it was merely to serve as a place 
of meeting, to which they would have to make pilgrimages from 
a distance, but can only assume that they intended to live there, 
and assemble together under the superintendence of a prophet. 
In all probability, however, only such as were unmarried lived 
in a common building. Many of them were married, and there- 
fore most likely lived in houses of their own (2 Kings iv. 1 sqq.). 
We may also certainly assume the same with reference to the 
unions of prophets in the time of Samuel, even if it is impos- 
sible to prove that these unions continued uninterruptedly from 
the time of Samuel down to the times of Elijah and Elisha. 
Oehler argues in support of this, “ that the historical connec- 
tion, which can be traced in the influence of prophecy from 
the time of Samuel forwards, may be most easily explained 
from the uninterrupted continuance of these supports ; and also 
that the large number of prophets, who must have been already 
there according to 1 Kings xviii. 13 when Elijah first appeared, 
points to the existence of such unions as these.” But the his- 
torical connection in the influence of prophecy, or, in other 
words, the uninterrupted succession of prophets, was also to be 
found in the kingdom of Judah both before and after the times 
of Elijah and Elisha, and down to the Babylonian captivity, 
without our discovering the slightest trace of any schools of the 
prophets in that kingdom. All that can be inferred from 
1 Kings xviii. is, that the large number of prophets mentioned 
there (vers. 4 and 13) were living in the time of Elijah, but not 
that they were there when he first appeared. The first mission 
of Elijah to king Ahab (ch. xvii.) took place about three years 
before the events described in 1 Kings xyiii., and even this first 
appearance of the prophet in the presence of the king is not to 
be regarded as the commencement of his prophetic labours. 
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How long Elijah had laboured before he announced to Ahab 
the judgment of three years’ drought, cannot indeed be decided ; 
but if we consider that he received instructions to call Elisha 
to be his assistant and successor not very long after this period 
of judgment had expired (1 Kings xix. 16 sqq.), we may cer- 
tainly assume that he had laboured in Israel for many years, 
and may therefore have founded.unions of the prophets. In 
addition, however, to the absence of any allusion to the con- 
tinuance of these schools of the prophets, there is another thing 
which seems to preclude the idea that they were perpetuated 
from the time of Samuel to that of Elijah, viz. the fact that 
the schools which existed under Elijah and Elisha were only to 
be found in the kingdom of the ten tribes, and never in that of 
Judah, where we should certainly expect to find them if they had 
been handed down from Samuel’s time. Moreover, Oehler also 
acknowledges that “the design of the schools of the prophets, and 
apparently their constitution, were not the same under Samuel 
as in the time of Elijah.” This is confirmed by the fact, that 
the members of the prophets’ unions which arose under Samuel 
are never called “ sons of the prophets,” as those who were 
under the superintendence of Elijah and Elisha invariably are 
(see the passages quoted above). Does not this peculiar epithet 
seem to indicate, that the “sons of the prophets” stood in a 
much more intimate relation to Elijah and Elisha, as their 
spiritual fathers, than the D°8'220 oan or O'S230 npn did to 
Samuel as their president? (1 Sam. xix. 20.) D''237 °33 does 
not mean jilii prophetw, i.e. sons who are prophets, as some 
maintain, though without being able to show that *22 is ever 
used in this sense, but filid prophetarum, disciples or scholars of 
the prophets, from which it is very evident that these sons of 
the prophets stood in a relation of dependence to the prophets 
(Elijah and Elisha), z.e. of subordination to them, and followed 
their instructions and admonitions. They received commissions 
from them, and carried them out (vid. 2 Kings ix. 1). On the 
other hand, the expressions pan and npne simply point to coni- 
binations for common working under the presidency of Samuel, 
although the words pny 332 certainly show that the direction 
of these unions, and probably the first impulse to form them, 
proceeded from Samuel, so that we might also call these societies 
schools of the prophets. 
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The opinions entertained with regard to the nature of these 
unions, and their importance in relation to the development of 
the kingdom of God in Israel, differ very widely from one 
another. Whilst some of the fathers (Jerome for example) 
looked upon them as an Old Testament order of monks ; others, 
such as Tennemann, Meiners, and Winer, compare them to the 
Pythagorean societies. Kranichfeld supposes that they were 
free associations, and chose a distinguished prophet like Samuel 
as their president, in order that they might be able to cement 
their union the more firmly through his influence, and carry out 
their vocation with the greater success." The truth lies between 
these two extremes. The latter view, which precludes almost 
every relation of dependence and community, is not reconcilable 
with the name “sons of the prophets,” or with ch. xix. 20, where 
Samuel is said to have stood at the head of the prophesying 
prophets as pmby 28), and has no support whatever in the 
Scriptures, but is simply founded upon the views of modern 
times and our ideas of liberty and equality. The prophets’ 
unions had indeed so far a certain resemblance to the monastic 
orders of the early church, that the members lived together in 
the same buildings, and performed certain sacred duties in 
common; but if we look into the aim and purpose of monas- 
ticism, they were the very opposite of those of the prophetic 
life. The prophets did not wish to withdraw from the tumult 
of the world into solitude, for the purpose of carrying on a 
contemplative life of holiness in this retirement from the earthly 
life and its affairs; but their unions were associations formed 
for the purpose of mental and spiritual training, that they 
might exert a more powerful influence upon their contem- 
poraries. They were called into existence by chosen instru- 
ments of the Lord, such as Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, whom 
the Lord had called to be His prophets, and endowed with a 
peculiar measure of His Spirit for this particular calling, that 
they might check the decline of religious life in the nation, 
and bring back the rebellious “to the law and the testimony.” 


1 Compare Jerome (Epist. iv. ad Rustic. Monach. c. 7): ‘* The sons of 
the prophets, whom we call the monks of the Old Testament, built them- 
selves cells near the streams of the Jordan, and, forsaking the crowded 
cities, lived on meal and wild herbs.” Compare with this his Hpist. xiii. 
ad Paulin, ¢. 5. 
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Societies which follow this as their purpose in life, so long as 
they do not lose sight of it, will only separate and cut them- 
selves off from the external world, so far as the world itself 
opposes them, and pursues them with hostility and persecution. 
The name “schools of the prophets” is the one which expresses 
most fully the character of these associations; only we must 
not think of them as merely educational institutions, in which 
the pupils of the prophets received instruction in prophesying 
or in theological studies." We are not in possession indeed of 
any minute information concerning their constitution. Pro- 
phesying could neither be taught nor communicated by instruc- 
tion, but was a gift of God which He communicated according 
to His free will to whomsoever He would. But the communi- 
cation of this divine gift was by no means an arbitrary thing, 
but presupposed such a mental and spiritual disposition on the 
part of the recipient as fitted him to receive it ; whilst the 
exercise of the gift required a thorough acquaintance with the 
law and the earlier revelations of God, which the schools of 
the prophets were well adapted to promote. It is therefore 
justly and generally assumed, that the study of the law and of 
the history of the divine guidance of Israel formed a leading 
feature in the occupations of the pupils of the prophets, which 
also included the cultivation of sacred poetry and music, and 
united exercises for the promotion of the prophetic inspiration. 
That the study of the earlier revelations of God was carried on, 
may be very safely inferred from the fact that from the time 
of Samuel downwards the writing of sacred history formed an 
essential part of the prophet’s labours, as has been already 
observed at vol. iv. pp. 9, 10 (translation). The cultivation of 
sacred music and poetry may be inferred partly from the fact 
that, according to ch. x. 5, musicians walked in front of the 


1 Thus the Rabbins regarded them as w719 FD; and the earlier theo- 
logians as colleges, in which, as Vitringa expresses it, ‘‘ philosophers, or if 
you please theologians, and candidates or students of theology, assembled 
for the purpose of devoting themselves assiduously to the study of divinity 
under the guidance of some one who was well skilled as a teacher ;” whilst 
others regarded them as schools for the training of teachers for the people, 
and leaders in the worship of God. The English Deists—Morgan for ex- 
ample—regarded them as seats of scientific learning, in which the study 
of history, rhetori¢, poetry, natural science, and moral philosophy was 
carried on. 
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prophesying prophets, playing as they went along, and partly 
also from the fact that sacred music not only received a fresh 
impulse from David, who stood in a close relation to the asso- 
ciation of prophets at Ramah, but was also raised by him into 
an integral part of public worship. At the same time, music 
was by no means cultivated merely that the sons of the prophets 
might employ it in connection with their discourses, but also as 
means of awakening holy susceptibilities and emotions in the 
soul, and of lifting up the spirit to God, and so preparing it 
for the reception of divine revelations (see at 2 Kings iii. 15). 
And lastly, we must include among the spiritual exercises pro- 
phesying in companies, as at Gibeah (ch. x. 5) and Ramah (ch. 
xix. 20). 

The outward occasion for the formation of these commu- 
nities we have to seek for partly in the creative spirit of the 
prophets Samuel and Elijah, and partly in the circumstances 
of the times in which they lived. The time of Samuel forms a 
turning-point in the development of the Old Testament kingdom 
of God. Shortly after the call of Samuel the judgment fell 
upon the sanctuary, which had been profaned by the shameful 
conduct of the priests: the tabernacle lost the ark of the cove- 
nant, and ceased in consequence to be the scene of the gracious 
presence of God in Israel. Thus the task fell upon Samuel, as 
prophet of the Lord, to found a new house for that religious 
life which he had kindled, by collecting together into closer com- 
munities, those who had been awakened by his word, not only for 
the promotion of their own faith under his direction, but also for 
joining with him in the spread of the fear of God and obedience 
to the law of the Lord among their contemporaries. But just 
as, in the time of Samuel, it was the fall of the legal sanctuary 
and priesthood which created the necessity for the founding of 
schools of the prophets; so in the times of Elijah and Elisha, 
and in the kingdom of the ten tribes, it was the utter absence 
of any sanctuary of Jehovah which led these prophets to found 
societies of prophets, and so furnish the worshippers of Jehovah, 
who would not bend their knees to Baal, with places and means 
of edification, as a substitute for what the righteous in the 
kingdom of Judah possessed in the temple and the Levitical 
priesthood. But the reasons for the establishment of prophets’ 
schools were not to be found merely in the circumstances of 
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the times. There was a higher reason still, which must not 
be overlooked in our examination of these unions, and their 
importance in relation to the theocracy. We may learn from 
the fact that the disciples of the prophets who were associated 
together under Samuel are found prophesying (ch. x. 10, xix. 
20), that they were also seized by the Spirit of God, and that 
the Divine Spirit which moved them exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon all who came into contact with them. Consequently 
the founding of associations of prophets is to be regarded as an 
operation of divine grace, which is generally manifested with 
all the greater might where sin most mightily abounds. As 
the Lord raised up prophets for His people at the times when 
apostasy had become great and strong, that they might resist 
idolatry with almighty power ; so did He also create for himself 
organs of His Spirit in the schools of the prophets, who united 
with their spiritual fathers in fighting for His honour. It was 
. by no means an accidental circumstance, therefore, that these 
unions are only met with in the times of Samuel and of the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha. These times resembled one another 
in the fact, that in both of them idolatry had gained the upper 
hand; though, at the same time, there were some respects in 
which they differed essentially from one another. In the time 
of Samuel the people did not manifest the same hostility to the 
prophets’ as in the time of Elijah. Samuel stood at the head 
of the nation as judge even during the reign of Saul; and after 
the rejection of the latter, he still stood so high in authority 
and esteem, that Saul never ventured to attack the prophets 
even in his madness. Elijah and Elisha, on the other hand, 
stood opposed to a royal house which was bent upon making 
the worship of Baal the leading religion of the kingdom; and 
they had to contend against priests of calves and prophets of 
Baal, who could only be compelled by hard strokes to acknow- 
ledge the Lord of Sabaoth and His prophets. In the case of 
the former, what had to be done was to bring the nation to a 
recognition of its apostasy, to foster the new life which was just 
awakening, and to remove whatever hindrances might be placed 
in its way by the monarchy. In the time of the latter, on the 
contrary, what was needed was “a compact phalanx to stand 
against the corruption which had penetrated so deeply into the 
nation.” These differences in the times would certainly not be 
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without their influence upon the constitution and operations of 
the schools of the prophets. 


JONATHAN’S LAST ATTEMPT TO RECONCILE HIS FATHER TO 
DAVID.—CHAP. XX.—XXI. 1. 


Vers. 1-11. After the occurrence which had taken place at 
Naioth, David fled thence and met with Jonathan, to whom he 
poured out his heart.! Though he had been delivered for the 
moment from the death which threatened him, through the mar- 
vellous influence of the divine inspiration of the prophets upon 
Saul and his messengers, he could not find in this any lasting 
protection from the plots of his mortal enemy. He therefore 
sought for his friend Jonathan, and complained to him, “ What 
have I done? what is my crime, my sin before thy father, that 
he seeks my life?”—Ver. 2. Jonathan endeavoured to pacify 
him: “ Far be it! thou shalt not die: behold, my father does no- 
thing great or small (i.e. not the smallest thing; cf. ch. xxv. 36 
and Num. xxii. 18) that he does not reveal to me; why should my 
father hide this thing from me? It is not so.” The ‘> after 735 
stands for X°: the Chethibh MY is probably to be preferred to 
the Keri NYY, and to be understood in this sense: “ My father 
has (hitherto) done nothing at all, which he has not told to me.” 
This answer of Jonathan does not presuppose that he knew 
nothing of the occurrences described in ch. xix. 9-24, although 
it is possible enough that he might not have been with his father 
just at that time; but it is easily explained from the fact that 
Saul had made the fresh attack upon David's life in a state of 
madness, in which he was no longer master of himself; so that 
it could not be inferred with certainty from this that he would 


1 According to Ewald and Thenius, this chapter was not written by the 
author of the previous one, but was borrowed from an earlier source, and 
ver. 1 was inserted by the compiler to connect the two together. But the 
principal reason for this conjecture—namely, that David could never haye 
thought of sitting at the royal table again after what had taken place, and 
that Saul would still less have expected him to come—is overthrown by the 
simple suggestion, that all that Saul had hitherto attempted against David, 
according to ch. xix. 8 sqq., had been done in fits of insanity (cf. ch. xix. 
9 sqq.), which had passed away again; so that it formed no criterion by 
which to judge of Saul’s actual feelings towards David when he was in a 
state of mental sanity. 
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still plot against David’s life in a state of clear consciousness. 
Hitherto Saul had no doubt talked over all his plans and under- 
takings with Jonathan, but he had not uttered a single word to 
him about his deadly hatred, or his intention of killing David; 
so that Jonathan might really have regarded his previous 
attacks upon David’s life as nothing more than symptoms of 
temporary aberration of mind.—Ver. 3. But David had looked 
deeper into Saul’s heart. He replied with an oath (“ he sware 
again,’ 2.e. a second time), “ Thy father knoweth that I have 
found favour in thine eyes (i.e. that thou art attached to me) ; 
and thinketh Jonathan shall not know this, lest he be grieved. 
But truly, as surely as Jehovah liveth, and thy soul liveth, there is 
hardly a step (lit. about a step) between me and death.” %3 in- 
troduces the substance of the oath, as in ch. xiv. 44, ete.—Ver. 
4, When Jonathan answered, “What thy soul saith, will I do to 
thee,” i.e. fulfil every wish, David made this request, “ Behold, 
to-morrow is new moon, and I ought to sit and eat with the king: 
let me go, that I may conceal myself in the field (i.e. in the open 
air) till the third evening.” This request implies that Saul gave 
a feast at the new moon, and therefore that the new moon was 
not merely a religious festival, according to the law in Num. 
x. 10, xxviii. 11-15, but that it was kept as a civil festival also, 
and in the latter character for two days; as we may infer both 
from the fact that David reckoned to the third evening, we. 
the evening of the third day from the day then pnb and 
therefore ee to hide himself on the new moon’s day and 
the day following, and also still more clearly from vers. 12, 27, 
and 34, where Saul is said to have expected David at table on 
the day after the new moon. We cannot, indeed, conclude 
from this that there was a religious festival of two days’ dura- 
tion ; nor does it follow, that because Saul supposed that David 
might have absented himself on the first day on account of 
Levitical uncleanness (ver. 26), therefore the royal feast was a 
sacrificial meal. It was evidently contrary to social propriety 
to take part in a public feast in a state of Levitical uncleanness, 
even though it is not expressly forbidden in the law.—Ver. 6. 
vial yf if thy father should miss me, then say, David hath asked per- 
mission of me to hasten to Bethlehem, his native town; for there is 
a yearly sacrifice for the whole family there.’ 'This ground of 
excuse shows that families and households were necustomed to 
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keep united sacrificial feasts once a year. According to the law 
in Deut. xii. 5 sqq., they ought to have been kept at the taber- 
nacle; but at this time, when the central sanctuary had fallen 
into disuse, they were held in different places, wherever there 
were altars of Jehovah—as, for example, at Bethlehem (cf. ch. 
xvi. 2 sqq.). We see from these words that David did not look 
upon prevarication as a sin.—Ver. 7. “If thy father says, It is 
well, there is peace to thy servant (i.e. he cherishes no murderous 
thoughts against me); but af he be very wroth, know that evil is 
determined by him.” med, to be completed ; hence to be firmly 
and unalterably determined (cf. ch. xxv.17; Esther vil. 7). Seb. 
Schmidt infers from the closing words that the fact was certain 
enough to David, but not to Jonathan. Thenius, on the other 
hand, observes much more correctly, that “it is perfectly obvious 
from this that David was not quite clear as to Saul’s intentions,” 
though he upsets his own previous assertion, that after what 
David had gone through, he could never think of sitting again 
at the king’s table as he had done before.—Ver. 8. David made 
sure that Jonathan would grant this request on account of his 
friendship, as he had brought him into a covenant of Jehovah 
with himself. David calls the covenant of friendship with 
Jonathan (ch. xviil. 3) a covenant of Jehovah, because he had 
made it with a solemn invocation of Jehovah. But in order to 
make quite sure of the fulfilment of his request on the part of 
Jonathan, David added, “ But if there is a fault in me, do thou 
kill me ([H8 used to strengthen the suffix) ; for why wilt thou 
bring me to thy father?” sc. that he may put me to death.— 
Ver. 9. Jonathan replied, “ This be far from thee!” sc. that I 
should kill thee, or deliver thee up to my father. mbton points 
back to what precedes, as in ver. 2. “ But (*2 after a previous 
negative assertion) ¢f J certainly discover that evil is determined 
by my father to come upon thee, and I do not tell it thee,” se. 
“may God do so to me,” ete. The words are to be understood 
as an asseveration on oath, in which the formula of an oath is 
to be supplied in thought. This view is apparently a more 
correct one, on account of the cop. 1 before xd, than to take 
the last clause as a question, “Shall I not tell it thee? ”—Ver. 
10. To this friendly assurance David replied, “ Who witll tell 
me?” sc. how thy father expresses himself concerning me; “ or 
what will thy father answer thee roughly?” sc. if thou shouldst 
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attempt to do it thyself. This is the correct explanation given 
by De Wette and Maurer. Gesenius and Thenius, on the con- 
trary, take ix in the sense of “<f perchance.” But this is evi- 
dently incorrect; for even though there are certain passages in 
which ix may be so rendered, it is only where some other case 
is supposed, and therefore the meaning or still lies at the foun- 
dation. These questions of David were suggested by a correct 
estimate of the circumstances, namely, that Saul’s suspicions 
would leave him to the conclusion that there was some under- 
standing between Jonathan and David, and that he would take 
steps in consequence to prevent Jonathan from making David 
acquainted with the result of his conversation with Saul.—Ver. 
11. Before replying to these questions, Jonathan asked David 
to go with him to the field, that they might there fix upon the 
sion by which he would let him. know, in a way in which no 
one could suspect, what was the state of his father’s mind. 
Vers. 12-23. In the field, where they were both entirely 
free from observation, Jonathan first of all renewed his cove- 
nant with David, by vowing to him on oath that he would give 
him information of his father’s feelings towards him (vers. 12, 
13); and then entreated him, with a certain presentiment that 
David would one day be king, even then to maintain his love 
towards him and his family for ever (vers. 14-16) ; and lastly, 
he made David swear again concerning his love (ver. 17), and 
then gave him the sign by which he would communicate the 
promised information (vers. 18-23).—Vers. 12 and 13a are 
connected. Jonathan commences with a solemn invocation of 
God: “Jehovah, God of Israel!” and thus introduces his oath. 
We have neither to supply “Jehovah is witness,” nor “as truly 
as Jehovah liveth,” as some have suggested. “ When I inquire 
of my father about this time to-morrow, the day after to-morrow 
(a concise mode of saying ‘to-morrow or the day after’), and 
behold it is (stands) well for David, and then I do not send to 
thee and make it known to thee, Jehovah shall do so to Jonathan,” 
ete. (“The Lord do so,” etc., the ordinary formula used in an 
oath: see ch. xiv. 44). The other case is then added without 
an adversative particle: “Jf it should please my father evil 
against thee (lit. as regards evil), J will make it known to thee, 
and let thee go, that thou mayest go in peace; and Jehovah be 
with thee, as He has been with my father.” In this wish there is 
O 
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expressed the presentiment that David would one day occupy 
that place in Israel which Saul occupied then, i.e. the throne. 
—In vers. 14 and 15 the Masoretic text gives no appropriate 
meaning. Luther's rendering, in which he follows the Rabbins 
and takes the first NDI (ver. 14) by itself, and then completes 
the sentence from the context (“but if I do it not, show me no 
mercy, because I live, not even if I die”), contains indeed a 
certain permissible sense when considered in itself; but it is 
hardly reconcilable with what follows, “and do not tear away 
thy compassion for ever from my house.” The request that he 
would show no compassion to him (Jonathan) even if he died, 
and yet would not withdraw his compassion from his house for 
ever, contains an antithesis which would have been expressed 
most clearly and unambiguously in the words themselves, if this 
had been really what Jonathan intended to say. De Wette’s 
rendering gives a still more striking contradiction : “ But let not 
(Jehovah be with thee) if J still live, and thou showest not the 
love of Jehovah to me, that I die not, and thou withdrawest not 
thy love from my house for ever.” There is really no other 
course open than to follow the Syriac and Arabic, as Maurer, 
Thenius, and Ewald have done, and change the N>1 in the first 
two clauses of ver. 14 into 1 or No’, according to the analogy 
of the form sa (ch. xiv. 30), and to render the passage thus : 
“ And mayest thou, if I still live, mayest thou show to me the 
favour of the Lord, and not if I die, not withdraw thy favour 
from my house for ever, not even (st) when Jehovah shall cut 
off the enemies of David, every one from the face of the earth!” 
“ The favour of Jehovah” is favour such as Jehovah shows to 
His people. The expression “when Jehovah shall cut off,” 
etc., shows very clearly Jonathan’s conviction that Jehovah 
would give to David a victory over all his enemies.—Ver. 
16. Thus Jonathan concluded a covenant with the house of 
David, namely, by bringing David to promise kindness to his 
family for ever. The word 42 must be supplied in thought 
to N3', as in ch. xxii. 8 and 2 Chron. vil. 18. “And Jehovah 
required it (what Jonathan had predicted) at the hand of 
David's enemies.” Understood in this manner, the second 
clause contains a remark of the historian himself, namely, that 
Jonathan’s words were really fulfilled in due time. The 
traditional rendering of YP as a relative preterite, with 108 
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understood, “and said, Let Jehovah take vengeance,” is not only 
precluded by the harshness of the introduction of the word 
“saying,” but still more by the fact, that if 128 (saying) is 
introduced between the copula vav and the verb Wp3, the 
perfect cannot stand for the optative Yp3, as in Josh. xxii. 23. 
—Ver. 17. “ And Jonathan adjured David again by his love to 
him, because he loved him as his own soul” (cf. ch. xviii. 1, 3) ; 
2. he once more implored David most earnestly with an oath 
to show favour to him and his house.—Vers. 18 sqq. He then 
discussed the sign with him for letting him know about his 
father’s state of mind: “ 7o-morrow is new moon, and thou wilt 
be missed, for thy seat will be empty,” sc. at Saul’s table (see 
at ver. 5). “And on the third day come down quickly (from 
thy sojourning place), and go to the spot where thou didst hide 
thyself on the day of the deed, and place thyself by the side of 
the stone Ezel.” The first words in this (19th) verse are not 
without difficulty. The meaning “on the third day” for the 
verb voy cannot be sustained by parallel passages, but is fully 
established, partly by M'W2¥n, the third day, and partly by the 
Arabic usage (vid. Ges. Thes. s. v.). 80 after TN, lit. “go 
violently down,” is more striking still. Nevertheless the cor- 
rectness of the text is not to be called in question, since meypy 
is sustained by tpuccevoes in the Septuagint, and Tk TIA by 
descende ergo festinus in the Vulgate, and also by the rendering 
in the Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac versions, “and on the third 
day thou wilt be missed still more,” which is evidently merely 
a conjecture founded upon the context. The meaning of 
nvyion pra is doubtful. Gesenius, De Wette, and Maurer 
render it “on the day of the deed,” and understand it as re- 
ferring to Saul’s deed mentioned in ch. xix. 2, viz. his design of 
killing David; others render it “on the day of business,” @.e. 
the working day (Luther, after the LX X. and Vulgate), but 
this is not so good a rendering. The best is probably that of 
Thenius, “on the day of the business” (which is known to thee). 
Nothing further can be said concerning the stone Ezel than 
that Ezel is a proper name.—Ver. 20. “And I will shoot off 
three arrows to the side of it (the stone Kzel), to shoot for me at 
the mark,” i.e. as if shooting at the mark. ‘The article attached 
to O'¥NN is either to be explained as denoting that the historian 
assumed the thing as already well known, or on the supposition 
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that Jonathan went to the field armed, and when giving the 


sign pointed to the arrows in his quiver. In the word aay the 


Raphe indicates that the suffix of "> is not a mere toneless 4, 
although it has no mappik, having given up its strong breath- 
ing on account of the harsh ¥ sound.—Ver. 21. “ And, behold 
(7371, directing attention to what follows as the main point), / 
will send the boy (saying), Go, get the arrows. If I shall say to 
the boy, Behold, the arrows are from thee hitherwards, fetch 
them; then come, for peace is to thee, and it is nothing, as truly 
as Jehovah liveth.” —Ver. 22. “ But if I say to the youth, Behold, 
the arrows are from thee farther off ; then go, for Jehovah sendeth 
thee away,” 1.e. bids thee flee. The appointment of this sign 
was just as simple as it was suitable to the purpose.—Ver. 23. 
This arrangement was to remain an eternal secret between 
them. ‘“ And (as for) the word that we have spoken, I and thou, 
behold, the Lord is between me and thee for ever,” namely, a 
witness and judge in case one of us two should break the 
covenant (vid. Gen. xxxi. 48, 49). This is-implied in the 
words, without there being any necessity to assume that 1) had 
dropped out of the text. “The word” refers not merely to 
the sign agreed upon, but to the whole matter, including the 
renewal of the bond of friendship. 

Vers. 24-34. David thereupon concealed himself in the field, 
whilst Jonathan, as agreed upon, endeavoured to apologize for 
his absence from the king’s table.—Vers. 24, 25. On the new 
moon’s day Saul sat at table, and as always, at his seat by the 
wall, ze. at the top, just as, in eastern lands at the present 
day, the place of honour is the seat in the corner (see Harmar 
Beobachtungen ii. pp. 66 sqq.). “ And Jonathan rose up, and 
Abner seated himself by the side of Saul, and David's place re- 
mained empty.” ‘The difficult passage, “ And Jonathan rose up,” 
ete., can hardly be understood in any other way than as signify- 
ing that, when Abner entered, Jonathan rose from his seat. by 
the side of Saul, and gave up the place to Abner, in which case 
all that is wanting is an account of the place to which Jonathan 
moved. very other attempted explanation is exposed to much 
graver difficulties. The suggestion made by Gesenius, that the 
cop.) should be supplied before 7238, and av) referred to Jona- 
than (“and Jonathan rose up and sat down, and Abner (sat 
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down) by the side of Saul”), as in the Syriac, is open to this 
objection, that in addition to the necessity of supplying 4, it is 
impossible to see why Jonathan should have risen up for the 
purpose of sitting down again. The rendering “and Jonathan 
came,” which is the one adopted by Maurer and De Wette, 
cannot be philologically sustained ; inasmuch as, although Dp is 
used to signify rise up, in the sense of the occurrence of impor- 
tant events, or the appearance of celebrated persons, it never 
means simply “to come.” And lastly, the conjecture of Thenius, 
that Dp" should be altered into 03>, according to the senseless 
rendering of the LX X. , mpoébbace Tov ’I Vildaaht is overthrown 
by the fact, that whilst D3? does indeed mean to anticipate or 
come to meet, it never means to sit in front of, 7.e. opposite to 
a person.—Ver. 26. On this (first) day Saul said nothing, sc. 
about David’s absenting himself, “for he thought there has (some- 
thing) happened to him, that he is not clean; surely (2) he ts not 
clean” (vid. Lev. xv. 16 sqq.; Deut. xxiii. 11).—Vers. 27 sqq. 
But on the second day, the day after the new moon (lit. the 
morrow after the new moon, the second day: ‘380 is a nomina- 
tive, and to be joined to ‘4%, and not a genitive belonging to 
wiht), when David was absent from table again, Saul said to 
Jonathan, “ Why is the son of Jesse not come to meat, neither 
yesterday nor to-day?” Whereupon Jonathan answered, as 
arranged with David (compare vers. 28 and 29 with ver. 6). 
“ And my brother, he hath commanded me,” i.e. ordered me to 
come. M¥ as in Ex. vi. 13, and ‘NX, the elder brother, who was 
then at the head of the family, and arranged the sacrificial 
meal.—Vers. 30, 31. Saul was greatly enraged at this, and said 
to Jonathan, “ Son of a perverse woman (MI is a participle, 
Niph. fem. from MY) of rebellion,’—i.e. son of a perverse and 
rebellious woman (an insult offered to the mother, and there- 
oy so much the greater to the son), hence the meaning really 

“Thou perverse, rebellious fellow,’—“do I not know that 
i, hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own shame, and to the 
shame of thy mother’s nakedness?” 3, to choose a person out 
of love, to take pleasure in a person ; wenerally construed with 
2 pers., here with s although many “Codd. have 2 here also. 
“ For as long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the earth, thou and 
thy kingdom (kingship, throne) will not stand.” Thus Saul evi- 
dently suspected David as his rival, who would either wrest the 
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government from him, or at any rate after his death from his 
son. “ Now send and fetch him to me, for he is a child of death,” 
i.e. he has deserved to die, and shall be put to death.—Vers. 
32 sqq. When Jonathan replied, “ My father, why shall he die? 
what has he done?” Saul was so enraged that he hurled his 
javelin at Jonathan (cf. ch. xviii. 11). Thus Jonathan saw 
that his father had firmly resolved to put David to death, and 
rose up from the table in fierce anger, and did not eat that day ; 
for he was grieved concerning David, because his father had 
done him shame. nbs is a substantive in the sense of unalter- 
able resolution, like the verb in ver. 9. 28 Winn, on the 
second day of the new moon or month. 

Vers. 35-42. The next morning Jonathan made David 
acquainted with what had occurred, by means of the sign agreed 
upon with David. The account of this, and of the meeting 
between Jonathan and David which followed, is given very 
concisely, only the main points being touched upon. In the 
morning (after what had occurred) Jonathan went to the field, 
WI “yine, either “at the time agreed upon with David,” or “ to 
the meeting with David,” or perhaps better still, “according to 
the appointment (agreement) with David,” and a small boy with 
him.— Ver. 86. To the latter he said, namely as soon as they 
had come to the field, Run, get the arrows which I shoot. The 
boy ran, and he shot off the arrows, “to go out beyond him,” i.e. 
so that the arrows flew farther than the boy had run. The form 
‘81 for 1 only occurs in connection with disjunctive accents ; 
beside the present chapter (vers. 36, 37, 38, Chethibh) we find 
it again in 2 Kings ix. 24. The singular is used here with 
indefinite generality, as the historian did not consider it neces- 
sary to mention expressly, after what he had previously written, 
that Jonathan shot off three arrows one after another.—Ver. 37. 
When the boy came to the place of the shot arrow (2.e. to the 
place to which the arrow had flown), Jonathan called after him, 
“See, the arrow is (lies) away from thee, farther off ;” and again, 
“ Quickly, haste, do not stand still,” that he might not see David, 
who was somewhere near ; and the boy picked up the arrow and 
came to his lord. The Chethibh 90 is evidently the original 
reading, and the singular is to be understood as in ver. 37; 
the Keri D815 is an emendation, according to the meaning of 
the words. The writer here introduces the remark in ver. 39, 
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that the boy knew nothing of what had been arranged between 
Jonathan and David.—Ver. 40. Jonathan then gave the boy 
his things (bow, arrows, and quiver), and sent him with them 
to the town, that he might be able to converse with David for a 
few seconds after his departure, and take leave of him unob- 
served.—Ver. 41. When the boy had gone, David rose (from 
his hiding-place) from the south side, fell down upon his face to 
the ground, and bowed three times (before Jonathan) ; they then 
kissed each other, and wept for one another, “till David wept 
strongly,” i.e. to such a degree that David wept very loud. 
3337 OXND, “from the side of the south,” which is the expression 
used to describe David’s hiding-place, according to its direction in 
relation to the place where Jonathan was standing, has not been 
correctly rendered by any of the early translators except Aquila 
and Jerome. In the Septuagint, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and 
the Arabic, the statement in ver. 19 is repeated, simply because 
the translators could not see the force of 2337 OXND, although it 
is intelligible enough in relation to what follows, according to 
which David fled from thence southwards to Nob.—Ver. 42. 
All that is given of the conversation between the two friends is 
the parting word spoken by Jonathan to David: “ G'o in peace. 
What we two have sworn in the name of the Lord, saying, The 
Lord be between me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed 
for ever:” sc. let it stand, or let us abide by it. The clause 
contains an aposiopesis, which may be accounted for from 
Jonathan’s deep emotion, and in which the apodosis may be 
gathered from the sense. For it is evident, from a comparison 
of ver. 23, that the expression “for ever” must be understood 
as forming part of the oath.—Ch. xxi. 1. David then set out 
upon his journey, and Jonathan returned to the town. This 
verse ought, strictly speaking, to form the conclusion of ch. xx." 
The subject to “arose” is David; not because Jonathan was 
the last one spoken of (Thenius), but because the following 
words, “and Jonathan came,” etc., are in evident antithesis to 
“he arose and went.” 


1 In our English version it does; but in the Hebrew, which is followed 
here, it forms the opening verse of ch. xxi. In the exposition of the follow- 
ing chapter it has been thought better to follow the numbering of the 
verses in our version rather than that of the original, although the latter is 
conformed to the Hebrew.—TR. 
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DAVID’S FLIGHT TO NOB, AND THENCE TO GATH.— 
CHAP. XXI. 2-16. 


After the information which David had received from 
Jonathan, nothing remained for him in order to save his life 
but immediate flight. He could not return to the prophets at 
Ramah, where he had been miraculously preserved from the 
first outbreak of Saul’s wrath, because they could not ensure 
him permanent protection against the death with which he was 
threatened. He therefore fled first of all to Nob, to Ahimelech 
the high priest, to inquire the will of God through him con- 
cerning his future course (ch. xxii. 10, 15), and induced him to 
give him bread and the sword of Goliath also, under the pre- 
text of having to perform a secret commission from the king 
with the greatest speed ; for which Saul afterwards took fearful 
vengeance upon the priests at Nob when he was made ac- 
quainted with the affair through the treachery of Doeg (vers. 
1-9). David then fled to Gath to the Philistian king Achish ; 
but here he was quickly recognised as the conqueror of Goliath, 
and obliged to feign insanity in order to save his life, and then 
to flee still farther (vers. 10-15). The state of his mind at this 
time he poured out before God in the words of Ps. lvi., lii., 
and xxxiv. 

Vers. 1-9. David at Nob.—The town of Nob or Nobeh 
(unless indeed the form 33 stands for 723 here and in ch. xxii. 
9, and the m attached is merely 7 local, as the name is always 
written 23 in other places: vid. ch. xxii. 11, 32 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 
16; Isa. x. 32; Neh. xi. 32) was at that time a priests’ city 
(ch. xxii. 19), in which, according to the following account, the 
tabernacle was then standing, and the legal worship carried on. 
According to Isa. x. 30, 82, it was between Anathoth (Anata) 
and Jerusalem, and in all probability it has been preserved in 
the village of el-Lsawiyeh, i.e. probably the village of Esau or 
Edom, which is midway between Anata and Jerusalem, an hour 
from the latter, and the same distance to the south-east of 
Gibeah of Saul (Tell el Phul), and which bears all the marks 
of an ancient place, partly in its dwellings, the stones of which 
date from a great antiquity, and partly in many marble columns 
which are found there (vid. Tobler, Topogr. v. Jerusalem ii. p. 
720). Hence v. Raumer (Pal. p. 215, ed. 4) follows Kiepert 
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in the map which he has appended to Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches, and set down this place as the ancient Nob, for which 
Robinson indeed searched in vain (see Pal. ii. p. 150). Ahime- 
lech, the son of Ahitub, most probably the same person as 
Ahiah (ch. xiv. 3), was “the priest,” i.e. the high priest (see at 
ch. xiv. 3). When David came to him, the priest “went trem- 
bling to meet him” (ANP? 71M) with the inquiry, “ Why art thou 
alone, and no one is with thee?” The unexpected appearance 
of David, the son-in-law of the king, without any attendants, 
alarmed Ahimelech, who probably imagined that he had come 
with a commission from the king which might involve him in 
danger. David had left the few servants who accompanied him 
in his flight somewhere in the neighbourhood, as we may gather 
from ver. 2, because he wished to converse with the high priest 
alone. Ahimelech’s anxious inquiry led David to resort to the 
fabrication described in ver. 2: “ The king hath commanded me 
a business, and said to me, No one is to know anything of this 
matter, in which (lit. in relation to the matter with regard to 
which) J send thee, and which I have entrusted to thee (1.e. no one 
is to know either the occasion or the nature of the commission); 
and the servants I have directed to such and such a place.” 
YI", Poel, to cause to know, point, show. Ahimelech had re- 
ceived no information as yet concerning the most recent occur- 
rences between Saul and David; and David would not confess 
to him that he was fleeing from Saul, because he was evidently 
afraid that the high priest would not give him any assistance, 
lest he should draw down the wrath of the king. This false- 
hood brought the greatest calamities upon Ahimelech and the 
priests at Nob (ch. xxii. 9-19), and David was afterwards 
obliged to confess that he had occasioned it all (ch. xxii, 22).— 
Ver. 3. “ And now what is under thy hand? give into my hand 
(i.c. hand me) five loaves, or whatever (else) is to be found.” 
David asked for five loaves, because he had spoken of: several 
attendants, and probably wanted to make provision for two or 
three days (Thenius)—Ver. 4. The priest answered that he 
had no common bread, but only holy bread, viz., according to 
ver. 6, shew-bread that had been removed, which none but 
priests were allowed to eat, and that in a sacred place ; but that 
he was willing to give him some of these loaves, as David had 
said that he was travelling upon an important mission from the 
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king, provided oy that “the young men had kept themselves at 
least from women,” i.e. had not been defiled by sexual inter- 
course (Ley. xv. 18). If they were clean at any rate in this 
respect, he would in such a case of necessity depart from the 
Levitical law concerning the eating of the shew-bread, for the 
sake of observing the higher commandment of love to a neigh- 
bour (Lev. xix. 18; cf. Matt. xii. 5, 6, Mark ii. 25, 26).’—Ver. 
5. David quieted him concerning this scruple, and said, “ Nay, 
but women have been kept from us since yesterday and the day 
before.” The use of DX ‘3 may be explained from the fact, 
that in David’s reply he paid more attention to the sense than 
to the form of the priest’s scruple, and expressed himself as 
concisely as possible. The words, “if the young men have only 
kept themselves from women,” simply meant, if only they are 
not unclean; and David replied, That is certainly not the 
case, but women have been kept from us; so that D8 °3 has the 
meaning but in this passage also, as it frequently has after a 
previous negative, which is implied in the thought here as in 
2 Sam. xii. 33. “ When I came out, the young men’s things were 
holy (Levitically clean) ; and if it ts an unholy way, it becomes 
even holy through the instrument.” David does not say that the 
young men were clean when he came out (for the rendering 
given to OMY37 3 in the Septuagint, TdvTa Ta Trawapia, is 
ioe any critical value, and is only a mistaken attempt to 
explain the word d ‘3, which was unintelligible to the translator), 
but simply affirms that wIp OY vba, 2. according to Luther’s 
rendering (der Knaben Zeug war helio the young men’s things 
(clothes, etc.) were holy. pD does not mean merely vessels, 
arms, or tools, but also the dress (Deut. xxii. 5), or rather the 
clothes as well as such things as were most necessary to 
meet the wants of life. By the coitus, or strictly speaking, by 
the emisstio seminis in connection with the coitus, not only were 
the persons themselves defiled, but also every article of clothing 
or leather upon which any of the semen fell (Lev. xv. 18); so 
that it was necessary for the purpose of purification that the 
things which a man had on should all be washed. David ex- 
plains, with evident allusion to this provision, that the young 

1 When Mark (i. 26) assigns this action to the days of Abiathar the 


high priest, the statement rests upon an error of memory, in which Akime- 
lech is confounded with Abiathar. 
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men’s things were holy, ¢.e. perfectly clean, for the purpose of 
assuring the priest that there was not the smallest Levitical 
uncleanness attaching to them. The clause which follows is to 
be taken as conditional, and as supposing a possible case : “ and 
of it is an unholy way.” 3, the way that David was going 
with his young men, ¢.e. his purpose or enterprise, by which, 
however, we are not to understand his request of holy bread 
from Ahimelech, but the performance of the king’s commission 
of which he had spoken. °3 4&8}, dé¢. besides (there is) also that, 
= moreover there is also the fact, that it becomes holy through 
the instrument ; ¢.¢., as O. v. Gerlach has correctly explained it, 
“on the supposition of the important royal mission, upon which 
David pretended to be sent, through me as an ambassador of the 
anointed of the Lord,” in which, at any rate, David’s meaning 
really was, “the way was sanctified before God, when he, as 
His chosen servant, the preserver of the true kingdom of God 
in Israel, went to him in his extremity.” That 03 in the sense 
of instrument is also applied to men, is evident from Isa. xiii. 5 
and Jer. ]. 25.—Ver. 6. The priest then gave him (what was) 
holy, namely the shew-loaves “that were taken from before 
Jehovah,” i.e. from the holy table, upon which they had lain 
before Jehovah for seven days (vid. Lev. xxiv. 6-9).—In ver. 7 
there is a parenthetical remark introduced, which was of great 
importance in relation to the consequences of this occurrence. 
There at the sanctuary there was a man of Saul’s servants, 
IYI, i.e. “kept back (shut off) before Jehovah :” i.e. at the sanc- 
tuary of the tabernacle, either for the sake of purification or as 
a proselyte, who wished to be received into the religious com- 
munion of Israel, or because of supposed leprosy, according to 
Lev. xiii. 4, His name was Doeg the Edomite, yt War, “ the 
strong one (1.e. the overseer) of the herdsmen of Saul.” '—Ver. 8. 


1The Septuagint translators have rendered these words véway ras 
nesovovs, ‘feeding the mules of Saul;” and accordingly in ch. xxii. 9 also 
they have changed Saul’s servants into mules, in accordance with which 
Thenius makes Doeg the upper herdsman of Saul. But it is very evident 
that the text of the LXX. is nothing more than a subjective interpreta- 
tion of the expression before us, and does not presuppose any other text, 
from the simple fact that all the other ancient versions are founded upon 
the Hebrew text both here and in ch. xxii. 9, including even the Vulgate 
(potentissimus pastorum) ; and the clause contained in some of the Mss. of 
the Vulgate (hic pascebat mulas Saul) is nothing more than a gloss that has 
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David also asked Ahimelech whether he had not a sword or a 
javelin at hand; “for I have neither brought my sword nor my 
(other) weapons with me, because the affair of the king was press- 
ing,” i.e. very urgent, 793, az. Ney., literally, compressed.—Ver. 
9. The priest replied, that there was only the sword of Goliath, 
whom David slew in the terebinth valley (ch. xvii. 2), wrapped up 
in a cloth hanging behind the ephod (the high priest’s shoulder- 
dress),—a sion of the great worth attached to this dedicatory 
offering. He could take that. David accepted it, as a weapon 
of greater value to him than any other, because he had not only 
taken this sword as booty from the Philistine, but had cut off 
the head of Goliath with it (see ch. xvii. 51). When and how 
this sword had come into the tabernacle is not known (see the 
remarks on ch. xvii. 54). The form 32 for 73 is only met 
with here. On the Piska, see at Josh. iv. 1. 

Vers. 10-15. David with Achish at Gath.—David fled 
from Nob to Achish of Gath. This Philistian king is called 
Abimelech in the heading of Ps. xxxiv., according to the stand- 
ing title of the Philistian princes at Gath. ‘The fact that 
David fled at once out of the land, and that to the Philistines 
at Gath, may be accounted for from the great agitation into 
which he had been thrown by the information he had received 
from Jonathan concerning Saul’s implacable hatred. As some 
years had passed since the defeat of Goliath, and the con- 
queror of Goliath was probably not personally known to many 
of the Philistines, he might hope that he should not be recog- 
nised in Gath, and that he might receive a welcome there with 
his few attendants, as a fugitive who had been driven away 
by Saul, the leading foe of the Philistines. But in this he 


crept in from the Itala ; and this is still more obvious in ch. xxii. 9, where 
a3] 837) is applicable orn to “Tay, but is altogether unsuitable in con- 
nection with "77B, since a3) is no more applied in Hebrew to herdsmen or 


keepers of animals, than we should think of speaking of presidents of asses, 
horses, etc. Moreover, it is not till the reign of David that we read of mules 
being used as riding animals by royal princes (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9) ; 
and they are mentioned for the first time as beasts of burden, along with 
asses, camels, and oxen, in 1 Chron. xii. 40, where they are said to have 
been employed by the northern tribes to carry provisions to Hebron to the 
festival held at the recognition of David as king. Before David’s time the 
sons of princes rode upon asses (vid. Judg. x. 4, xii. 14). 

' This removes the objection raised by modern critics to the historical 
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was mistaken. He was recognised at once by the courtiers of 
Achish. They said to their prince, “ Js not this David the king 
of the land? Have they not sung in circles, Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, and David his ten thousands ?” (cf. ch. xviii. 6, 7.) ‘ King 
of the land” they call David, not because his anointing and divine 
election were known to them, but on account of his victorious 
deeds, which had thrown Saul entirely into the shade. Whether 
they intended by these words to celebrate David as a hero, or to 
point him out to their prince as a dangerous man, cannot be 
gathered from the words themselves, nor can the question be 
decided with certainty at all (cf. ch. xxix. 5).—Ver. 12. But 
David took these words to heart, and was in great fear of Achish, 
lest he should treat him as an enemy, and kill him. In order to 
escape this danger, “he disguised his understanding (i.e. pretended 
to be out of his mind) in their eyes (i.e. before the courtiers of 
Achish), behaved insanely under their hands (when they tried to 
hold him as a madman), scribbled upon the door-wings, and let 
his spittle run down into his beard.” 'The suffix to 130) is appa- 
rently superfluous, as the object, iyu7nx, follows immediately 
afterwards. But it may be accounted for doin the circumstan- 
tiality of the conversation of every-day life, as in 2 Sam. xiv. 6, 
and (though these cases are not perfectly parallel) Ex. ii. 6, 
Prov. v. 22, Ezek. x. 3 (cf. Gesenius’ Gramm. § 121, 6, Anm. 
3). %%, from MA, to make signs, #.e. to scribble. The Sept. 


credibility of the narrative before us, namely, that David would certainly 
not have taken refuge at once with the Philistines, but would only have 
gone to them in the utmost extremity (Thenius). It is impossible to see 
how the words ‘‘he fled that day for fear of Saul” (ver. 11) are to prove 
that this section originally stood in a different connection, and are only 
arbitrarily inserted here (Thenius). Unless we tear away the words in the 
most arbitrary manner from the foregoing word 73%, they not only appear 
quite suitable, but even necessary, since David’s journey to Abimelech was 
not a flight, or at all events it is not described as a flight in the text; and 
David’s flight from Saul really began with his departure from Nob. Still 
less can the legendary origin of this account be inferred from the fact that 
some years afterwards Dayid really did take refuge with Achish in the 
Philistian country (ch. xxvii. and xxix.), or the conjecture sustained that, 
this is only a distorted legend of that occurrence. Fr if the later sojourn 
of David with Achish be a historical fact, the popular legend could not 
possibly have assumed a form so utterly different as the account before 
us, to say nothing of the fact that this occurrence has a firm historical 
support in Ps. xxxiv. 1. 
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and Vulgate render it éruumavifew, impingebat, he drummed, 
smote with his fists upon the wings of the door, which would 
make it appear as if they had read 4% (from 52"), which 
seems more suitable to the condition of a madman whose saliva 
ran out of his mouth.—Vers. 14, 15. By this dissimulation 
David escaped the danger which threatened him; for Achish 
thought him mad, and would have nothing to do with him, 
“ Wherefore do ye bring him to me? Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this man hither to rave against me? Shall 
this man come into my house?” Thus Achish refused to receive 
him into his house. But whether he had David taken over the 
border, or at any rate out of the town; or whether David 
went away of his own accord; or whether he was taken away 
by his servants, and then hurried as quickly as possible out of 
the land of the Philistines, is not expressly mentioned, as being 
of no importance in relation to the principal object of the narra- 
tive. All that is stated is, that he departed thence, and escaped 
to the cave Adullam. 


DAVID’S WANDERINGS IN JUDAH AND MOAB. MASSACRE OF 
PRIESTS BY SAUL.—CHAP. XXII. 


Vers. 1-5. Having been driven away by Achish, the Philis- 
tian king at Gath, David took refuge in the cave Adullam, 
where his family joined him. The cave Adullam is not to be 
sought for in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, as some have 
inferred from 2 Sam. xxiii. 13,14, but near the town Adullam, 
which is classed in Josh. xv. 35 among the towns in the low- 
lands of Judah, and at the foot of the mountains; though it 
has not yet been traced with any certainty, as the caves of Deir 
Dubban, of which Van de Velde speaks, are not the only large 
caves on the western slope of the mountains of Judah. When 
his brethren and his father’s house, 7.e. the rest of his family, 
heard of his being there, they came down to him, evidently 
because they no longer felt themselves safe in Bethlehem from 
Saul’s revenge. The cave Adullam cannot have been more 
than three hours from Bethlehem, as Socoh and Jarmuth, which 
were near to Adullam, were only three hours and a half from 
Jerusalem (see at Josh. xii. 15).—Ver. 2. There a large num- 
ber of malcontents gathered together round David, viz. all who 
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were in distress, and all who had creditors, and all who were em- 
bittered in spirit (bitter of soul), i.e. people who were dissatis- 
fied with the general state of affairs or with the government of 
Saul,—about four hundred men, whose leader he became. David 
must in all probability have stayed there a considerable time. 
The number of those who went over to him soon amounted to 
six hundred men (xxiii. 13), who were for the most part brave 
and reckless, and who ripened into heroic men under the com- 
mand of David during his long flight. A list of the bravest of 
them is given in 1 Chron. xii., with which compare 2 Sam. 
xxii. 13 sqq. and 1 Chron. xi. 15 sqq.— Vers. 3-5. David 
proceeded thence to Mizpeh in Moab, and placed his parents 
in safety with the king of the Moabites. His ancestress Ruth 
was a Moabitess. IMizpeh: literally a watch-tower or mountain 
height commanding a very extensive prospect. Here it is 
probably a proper name, belonging to a mountain fastness on 
the high land, which bounded the Arboth Moab on the eastern 
side of the Dead Sea, most likely on the mountains of Abarim 
or Pisgah (Deut. xxxiv. 1), and which could easily be reached 
from the country round Bethlehem, by crossing the Jordan near 
the point where it entered the Dead Sea. As David came to 
the king of Moab, the Moabites had probably taken possession 
of the most southerly portion of the eastern lands of the Israel- 
ites; we may also infer this from the fact that, according to ch. 
xiv. 47, Saul had also made war upon Moab, for Mizpeh Moab 
is hardly to be sought for in the actual land of the Moabites, on 
the south side of the Arnon (Mojeb). DBAS . . . NITNS, “& May 
my father and my mother go out with you.” ‘The construction 
of 8S" with NN is a pregnant one: to go out of their home and 
stay with you (Moabites). “ Till I know what God will do to 
me.” Being well assured of the justice of his cause, as con- 
trasted with the insane persecutions of Saul, David confidently 
hoped that God would bring his flight to an end. His parents 
remained with the king of Moab as long as David was 73193, 
ze. upon the mountain height, or ALLEN This can only refer 
to the place of refuge which David had found at Mizpeh Moab. 
For it is perfectly clear from ver. 5, where the prophet Gad 
calls upon David not to remain any longer 7732, but to return 
to the land of Judah, that the expression cannot refer either 
to the cave Adullam, or to any other place of refuge in the 
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neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The prophet Gad had probably 
come to David from Samuel’s school of prophets; but whether 
he remained with David from that time forward to assist him 
with his counsel in his several undertakings, cannot be deter- 
mined, on account of our want of information. In 1 Chron. 
xxi. 9 he is called David’s seer. In the last year of David’s 
reign he announced to him the punishment which would fall 
upon him from God on account of his sin in numbering the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 11 sqq.); and according to 1 Chron. xxix. 
29 he also wrote the acts of David. In consequence of this 
admonition, David returned to Judah, and went into the wood 
Hareth, a woody region on the mountains of Judah, which is 
never mentioned again, and the situation of which is unknown. 
According to the counsels of God, David was not to seek for 
refuge outside the land; not only that he might not be estranged 
from his fatherland and the people of Israel, which would have 
been opposed to his calling to be the king of Israel, but also that 
he might learn to trust entirely in the Lord as his only refuge 
and fortress. 


Vers. 6-23. MuRDER OF THE Priests BY SauL.—Vers. 
6 sqq. When Saul heard that David and the men with him 
were known, i.e. that information had been received as to their 
abode or hiding-place, he said to his servants when they were 
gathered round him, “ Hear,” etc. The words, “and Saul was 
sitting at Gibeah under the tamarisk upon the height,” etc., show 
that what follows took place in a solemn conclave of all the 
servants of Saul, who were gathered round their king to 
deliberate upon the more important affairs of the kingdom. 
This sitting took place at Gibeah, the residence of Saul, and 
in the open air “ wnder the tamarisk.” 213, upon the height, not 
“under a grove at Ramah” (Luther); for Ramah is an appel- 
lative, and 71972, which belongs to 2UNn nnn, is a more minute 
definition of the locality, which is indicated by the definite 
article (the tamarisk upon the height) as the well-known place 
where Saul’s deliberative assemblies were held. From the 
king’s address (“ hear, ye Benjaminites; will the son of Jesse 
also gwe you all fields and vineyards?”) we perceive that Saul 
had chosen his immediate attendants from the members of his 
own tribe, and had rewarded their services right royally. 
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psbop"y is placed first for the sake of emphasis, “ You Ben- 
jaminites also,” and not rather to Judahites, the members of 
his own tribe. The second p33) (before D') is not a dative ; 
but 5 merely serves to give greater prominence to the object 
which is placed at the head of the clause: As for all of you, 
will he make (you: see Ewald, § 310, a).—Ver. 8. “ That you 
have all of you conspired against me, and no one informs me of 
at, since my son makes a covenant with the son of Jesse.” N23, 
lit. at the making of a covenant. Saul may possibly have 
heard something of the facts related in ch. xx. 12-17; at the 
same time, his words may merely refer to Jonathan’s friendship 
with David, which was well known to him. nenps), “and no 
one of you is grieved on my account ... that my son has set 
my servant (David) as a lier in wait against me,” i.e. to plot 
against my life, and wrest the throne to himself. We may 
see from this, that Saul was carried by his suspicions very far 
beyond the actual facts. “As at this day :” cf. Deut. viii. 18, 
etc.— Vers. 9, 10. The Edomite Doeg could not refrain from 
yielding to this appeal, and telling Saul what he had seen when 
staying at Nob; namely, that Ahimelech had inquired of God 
for David, and given him food as well as Goliath’s sword. For 
the fact itself, see ch. xxi. 1-10, where there is no reference 
indeed to his inquiring of God; though it certainly took place, 
as Ahimelech (ver. 15) does not disclaim it. Doeg is here 
designated 38), “the superintendent of Saul’s servants,” so that 
apparently he had been invested with the office of marshal of 
the court.—Vers. 11 sqq. On receiving this information, Saul 
immediately summoned the priest Ahimelech and “all his 
father’s house,” t.e. the whole priesthood, to Nob, to answer for 
what they had done. To Saul’s appeal, “ Why have ye conspired 
against me, thou and the son of Jesse, by giving him bread?” 
Ahimelech, who was not conscious of any such crime, since 
David had come to him with a false pretext, and the priest had 
probably but very little knowledge of what took place at court, 
replied both calmly and worthily (ver. 14): “And who of all 
thy servants is so faithful (proved, attested, as in Num. xii. 7) 
as David, and son-in-law of the king, and having access to thy 
private audience, and honoured in thy house?” The true ex- 
planation of yAyowiog 8 1D may be gathered from a comparison 
of 2 Sam. xxiii: 23 and 1 Chron. xi. 25, where NY2wWd occurs 
Ie 
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again, as the context clearly shows, in the sense of a privy coun- 
cillor of the king, who hears his personal revelations and converses 
with him about them, so that it corresponds to our “ audience.” 
sap, lit. to turn aside from the way, to go in to any one, or to 
look after anything (Ex. ili. 3; Ruth iv. 1, etc.) ; hence in the 
passage before us “to have access,” to be attached to a person. 
This is the explanation given by Gesenius and most of the 
modern expositors, whereas the early translators entirely mis- 
understood the passage, though they have given the meaning 
correctly enough at 2 Sam. xxiii. 23. But if this was the 
relation in which David stood to Saul,—and he had really done 
so for a long time,—there was nothing wrong in what the high 
priest had done for him; but he had acted according to the 
best of his knowledge, and quite conscientiously as a faithful 
subject of the king. Ahimelech then added still further (ver. 
15): “ Did I then begin to inquire of God for him this day?” 
2.e. was it the first time that I had obtained the decision of God 
for David concerning important enterprises, which he had to 
carry out in the service of the king? “far be from me,” sc. 
any conspiracy against the king, like that of which I am ac- 
cused. “ Let not the king lay it as a burden upon thy servant, 
my whole father’s house (the omission of the cop. 1 before 
ma7032 may be accounted for from the excitement of the 
speaker); for thy servant knows not the least of all this.” 
mNi-oo3, of all that Saul had charged him with.—Vers. 16, 17. 
Notwithstanding this truthful assertion of his innocence, Saul 
pronounced sentence of death, not only upon the high priest, 
but upon all the priests at Nob, and commanded his D's), 
“runners,” 1.e. halberdiers, to put the priests to death, because, 
as he declared in his wrath, “their hand is with David (ie. 
because they side with David), and because they knew that he 
fled and did not tell me.” Instead of the Chethibh in8, it is 
probably more correct to read ‘28%, according to the Keri, 
although the Chethibh may be accounted for if necessary from 
a sudden transition from a direct to an indirect form of ad- 
dress: “and (as he said) had not told him.” This sentence 
was so cruel, and so nearly bordering upon madness, that the 
halberdiers would not carry it out, but refused to lay hands 
upon “the priests of Jehovah.’—Ver. 18. Saul then com- 
manded Doeg to cut down the priests, and he at once per- 
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formed the bloody deed. On the expression “wearing the 
linen ephod,” compare the remarks at ch. ii. 18. The allusion 
to the priestly clothing, like the repetition of the expression 
“priests of Jehovah,” serves to bring out into its true light the 
crime of the bloodthirsty Saul and his executioner Doeg. The 
very dress which the priests wore, as the consecrated servants 
of Jehovah, ought to have made them shrink from the commis- 
sion of such a murder.—Ver. 19. But not content with even 
this revenge, Saul had the whole city of Nob destroyed, like a 
city that was laid under the ban (vid. Deut. xiii. 13 sqq.). So 
completely did Saul identify his private revenge with the cause 
of Jehovah, that he avenged a supposed conspiracy against his 
own person as treason against Jehovah the Cada! —Vers. 
20-23. The only one of the whole body of priests who escaped 
this bloody death was a son of Ahimelech, named Abiathar, 
who “fled after David,” i.e. to David the fugitive, and in- 
formed him of the barbarous vengeance which Saul had taken 
upon the priests of the Lord. Then David recognised and 
confessed his guilt. “J knew that day that the Edomite Doeg 
was there, that he (i.e. that as the Edomite Doeg was there, he) 
would tell Saul: I am the cause of all the souls of thy father’s 
house,” i.e. of their death. 33D is used here in the sense of 
being the cause of a thing, which is one of the meanings of the 
verb in the Arabic and Talmudic (vid. Ges. Lew. s.v.). “Stay 
with me, fear not; for he who seeks my life seeks thy life: for 
thow art safe with me.” The abstract mishmereth, protection, 
keeping (Ex. xii. 6, xvi. 33, 34), is used for the concrete, in 
the sense of protected, well kept. The thought is the follow- 
ing: As no other is seeking thy life than Saul, who also wants 
to kill me, thou mayest stay with me without fear, as I am 
sure of divine protection. David spoke thus in the firm belief 
that the Lord would deliver him from his foe, and give him 
the kingdom. The action of Saul, which had just been 
reported to him, could only strengthen him in this belief, as it 
was a sign of the growing hardness of Saul, which must accele- 
rate his destruction. 
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DAVID DELIVERS KEILAH. HE IS BETRAYED BY THE ZIPHITES, 
AND MARVELLOUSLY SAVED FROM SAUL IN THE DESERT 
OF MAON.—CHAP. XXIII. 


The following events show how, on the one hand, the Lord 
gave pledges to His servant David that he would eventually 
become king, but yet on the other hand plunged him into 
deeper and deeper trouble, that He might refine him and train 
him to be a king after His own heart. Saul’s rage against the 
priests at Nob not only drove the high priest into David’s camp, 
but procured for David the help of the “light and right” of the 
high priest in all his undertakings. Moreover, after the prophet 
Gad had called David back to Judah, an attack of the Phili- 
stines upon Keilah furnished him with the opportunity to show 
himself to the people as their deliverer. And although this 
enterprise of his exposed him to fresh persecutions on the part 
of Saul, who was thirsting for revenge, he experienced in con- 
nection therewith not only the renewal of Jonathan’s friendship 
on this occasion, but a marvellous interposition on the part of 
the faithful covenant God. 


Vers. 1-14. Resour or Kertanu.—After his return to the 
mountains of Judah, David received intelligence that Phili- 
stines, 7.¢. a marauding company of these enemies of Israel, were 
fighting against Keilah, and plundering the threshing-floors, 
upon which the corn that had been reaped was lying ready for 
threshing. Keilah belonged to the towns of the lowlands of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 44); and although it has not yet been dis- 
covered, was certainly very close to the Philistian frontier.— 
Ver. 2. After receiving this information, David inquired of the 
Lord (through the Urim and Thummim of the high priest) 
whether he should go and smite these Philistines, and received 
an affirmative answer.—Vers. 3-5. But his men said to him, 
“ Behold, here in Judah we are in fear (i.e. are not safe from 
Saul’s pursuit) ; how shall we go to Keilah against the ranks of 
the Philistines?” In order, therefore, to infuse courage into 
them, he inquired of the Lord again, and received the assurance 
from God, “J will give the Philistines into thy hand.” He then 
proceeded with his men, fought against the Philistines, drove 
off their cattle, inflicted a severe defeat upon them, and thus 
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delivered the inhabitants of Keilah. In ver. 6 a supplementary 
remark is added in explanation of the expression “ inquired of 
the Lord,” to the effect that, when Abiathar fled to David to 
Keilah, as ephod had come to him. The words “ to David to 
Ketlah » are not to be understood as signifying that Abiathar 
did not come to David till he was in Keilah, but that when he 
fled after David (ch. xxii. 20), he met with him as he was 
already preparing for the march to Keilah, and immediately 
proceeded with him thither. For whilst it is not stated in ch. 
xxii. 20 that Abiathar came to David in the wood of Hareth, 
but the place of meeting is left indefinite, the fact that David 
had already inquired of Jehovah (i.e. through the oracle of the 
high priest) with reference to the march to Keilah, compels us 
to assume that Abiathar had come to him before he left the 
mountains for Keilah. So that the brief expression “ to David 
to Keilah,” which is left indefinite because of its brevity, must 
be interpreted in accordance with this fact.—Vers. 7-9. As soon 
as Saul received intelligence of David’s march to Keilah, he 
said, “God has rejected him (and delivered him) into my hand.” 
12) does not mean simply to look at, but also to find strange, 
and treat as strange, and then absolutely to reject (Jer. xix. 4, 
as in the Arabic in the fourth conjugation). This is the 
meaning here, where the construction with "13 is to be under- 
stood as a pregnant expression: “rejected and ‘delivered into my 
hand” (vid. Ges. Lex. s.v.). The early translators have ren- 
dered it quite correctly according to the sense 139, mémpaxev, 
tradidit, without there being any reason to suppose that they 
read 12 instead of 133. “ For he hath shut himself in, to come 
(=coming, or by coming) into a city with gates and bolts.”— 
Ver. 8. He therefore called all the people (¢.e. men of war) 
together to war, to go down to Keilah, and to besiege David 
and his men.—Vers. 9 sqq. But David heard that Saul was 
prepar "ing mischief against him (lt. forging, YN}, from vIn: 

Prov. iii. 29, vi. 14, etc.), and he inquired through the oracle of 
the high priest fhethed the inhabitants of Ried sh would deliver 

him up to Saul, and whether Saul would come down ; and as 
both questions were answered in the affirmative, he departed 
from the city with his six hundred men, before Saul carried out 
his plan. It is evident from vers. 9-12, that when the will of 
God was sought through the Urim and Thummim, the person 
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making the inquiry placed the matter before God in prayer, 
and received an answer; but always to one particular question. 
For when David had asked the two questions given in ver. 11, 
he received the answer to the second question only, and had to 
ask the first again (ver. 12).—Ver. 13. “ They went whither- 
soever they could go” (lit. “they wandered about where they 
wandered about’), ¢.e. wherever they could go without danger. 
—Ver. 14. David retreated into the desert (of Judah), to the 
mountain heights (that were to be found there), and remained 
on the mountains in the desert of Ziph. The “desert of Judah” 
is the desert tract between the mountains of Judah and the 
Dead Sea, in its whole extent, from the northern boundary of 
the tribe of Judah to the Wady Fikreh in the south (see at 
Josh. xv. 61). Certain portions of this desert, however, received 
different names of their own, according to the names of dif- 
ferent towns on the border of the mountains and desert. The 
desert of Ziph was that portion of the desert of Judah which 
was near to and surrounded the town of Ziph, the name of 
which has been retained in the ruins of Tell Zif, an hour and 
three-quarters to the south-east of Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 55). 
—Ver. 14d. “ And Saul sought him all the days, but God de- 
lwered him not into his hand.” This is a general remark, 
intended to introduce the accounts which follow, of the various 
attempts made by Saul to get David into his power. “ All the 
days,” t.e. as long as Saul lived. 


Vers. 15-28. Davin In THE Deserts or ZipH AND Maon. 
—The history of David’s persecution by Saul is introduced in 
vers. 15-18, with the account of an attempt made by the noble- 
minded prince Jonathan, in a private interview with his friend 
David, to renew his bond of friendship with him, and strengthen 
David by his friendly words for the sufferings that yet awaited 
him. Vers. 15, 16 are to be connected together so as to form 
one period: “ When David saw that Saul was come out... and 
David was in the desert of Ziph, Jonathan rose up and went to 
David into the wood.” TWh, from Yh, with n paragogic, sig- 
nifies a wood or thicket; here, however, it is probably a proper 
name for a district in the desert of Ziph that was overgrown 
with wood or bushes, and where David was stopping at that 
time. ‘There is no trace of this wood now. The land lost its 
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ornament of trees centuries ago through the desolating hand of 

.man” (v. de Velde). “ And strengthened his hand in God,” 
te. strengthened his heart, not by supplies, or by money, or 
any subsidy of that kind, but by consolation drawn from his 
innocence, and the promises of God (vid. Judg. ix. 24; Jer. 
xxi. 14). “Fear not,” said Jonathan to him, “ for the hand of 
Saul my father will not reach thee; and thou wilt become king 
over Israel, and I will be the second to thee; and Saul my father 
also knows that it is so.” Even though Jonathan had heard 
nothing from David about his anointing, he could learn from 
David's course thus far, and from his own father’s conduct, that 
David would not be overcome, but would possess the sovereignty 
after the death of Saul. Jonathan expresses here, as his firm 
conviction, what he has intimated once before, in ch. xx. 13 
sqq.; and with the most loving self-denial entreats David, when 
he shall be king, to let him occupy the second place in the king- 
dom. It by no means follows from the last words (“ Saul my 
father knoweth”), that Saul had received distinct information 
concerning the anointing of David, and his divine calling to 
be king. The words merely contain the thought, he also sees 
that it will come. The assurance of this must have forced itself 
involuntarily upon the mind of Saul, both from his own rejec- 
tion, as foretold by Samuel, and also from the marvellous 
success of David in all his undertakings.—Ver. 18. After these 
encouraging words, they two made a covenant before Jehovah: 
i.e. they renewed the covenant which they had already made by 
another solemn oath; after which Jonathan returned home, but 
David remained in the wood. 

The treachery of the Ziphites forms a striking contrast to 
Jonathan’s treatment of David. They went up to Gibeah 
to betray to Saul the fact that David was concealed in the 
wood upon their mountain heights, and indeed “upon the hill 
Hachilah, which lies to the south of the waste.” The hill of 
Ziph is a flattened hill standing by itself, of about a hundred 
feet in height. “There is no spot from which you can obtain 
a better view of David’s wanderings backwards and forwards 
in the desert than from the hill of Ziph, which affords a true 
panorama. The Ziphites could see David and his men moving 
to and fro in the mountains of the desert of Ziph, and could 
also perceive how he showed himself in the distance upon the 
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hill Hachilah on the south side of Ziph (which lies to the right 
by the desert); whereupon they sent as quickly as possible to 
Saul, and betrayed to him the hiding-place of his enemy” (v. 
de Velde, ii. pp. 104-5). Jeshimon does not refer here to the 
waste land on the north-eastern coast of the Dead Sea, as in 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 28, but to the western side of that sea, 
which is also desert.—Ver. 20 reads literally thus: “ And now, 
according to all the desire of thy soul, O king, to come down 
(from Gibeah, which stood upon higher ground), come down, 
and it is in us to deliver him (David) into the hand of the king.” 
—vVer. 21. For this treachery Saul blessed them: “ Be blessed 
of the Lord, that ye have compassion upon me.” In his evil con- 
science he suspected David of seeking to become his murderer, 
and therefore thanked God in his delusion that the Ziphites 
had had compassion upon him, and shown him David’s hiding- 
place.—Ver. 22. In his anxiety, however, lest David should 
escape him after all, he charged them, “Go, and give still 
further heed (P30 without ab: as in Judg. xii. 6), and reconnottre 
and look at his place where his foot cometh (this simply serves as 
a more precise definition of the pronominal suffix in iDipn, his 
place), who hath seen him there (sc. let them inquire into this, 
that they may not be deceived by uncertain or false reports) : 
for it is told me that he dealeth very subtilly.’—Ver. 23. They 
were to search him out in every corner (the object to 7 must 
be supplied from the context). “ And come ye again to me 
with the certainty (i.e. when you have got some certain intelli- 
gence concerning his hiding-place), that I may go with you; and 
if he is in the land, I will search him out among all the thousands 
(v.e. families) of Judah.” —Ver. 24, With this answer the Ziph- 
ites arose and “went to Ziph before Saul” (who would speedily 
follow with his warriors) ; but David had gone farther in the 
meantime, and was with his men “‘in the desert of Maon, in the 
steppe to the south of the wilderness.” Maon, now Main, is 
about three hours and three-quarters 8.8.n. of Hebron (see at 
Josh. xv. 55), and therefore only two hours from Ziph, from 
which it is visible. “The table-land appears to terminate here; 
nevertheless the principal ridge of the southern mountains runs 
for a considerable distance towards the south-west, whereas 
towards the south-east the land falls off more and more into 
a lower table-land.” This is the Arabah or steppe on the right 
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of the wilderness (v. de Velde, ii. pp. 107-8).—Ver. 25. Having 
been informed of the arrival of Saul and his men (warriors), 
David went down the rock, and remained in the desert of 
Maon. “ The rock” is probably the conical mountain of Main 
(Maon), the top of which is now surrounded with ruins, pro- 
bably remains of a tower (Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 194), as the 
rock from which David came down can only have been the 
mountain (ver. 26), along one side of which David went with 
his men whilst Saul and his warriors went on the other, namely 
when Saul pursued him into the desert of Maon.—Vers. 26, 
27. “ And David was anxiously concerned to escape from Saul, 
and Saul and his men were encircling David and his men to seize 
them ; but a messenger came to Saul... . Then Saul turned 
from pursuing David.” The two clauses, “for Saul and his 
men” (ver. 26)), and’ “ there came a messenger” (ver. 27), are 
the circumstantial clauses by which the situation is more clearly 
defined: the apodosis to 711° does not follow till 2% in ver. 
28. The apodosis cannot begin with AND, because the verb 
does not stand at the head. David had thus almost inextricably 
fallen into the hands of Saul; but God saved him by the fact 
that at that very moment a messenger arrived with the intelli- 
gence, “ Hasten and go (come), for Philistines have fallen into 
the land,” and thus called Saul away from any further pursuit 
of David.—Ver. 28. From this occurrence the place received 
the name of Sela-hammahlekoth, “rock of smoothnesses,’ i.e. of 
slipping away or escaping, from pon, in the sense of being 
smooth. This explanation is at any rate better supported than 
“rock of divisions, z.e. the rock at which Saul and David were 
separated” (Clericus), since pon does not mean to separate. 
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DAVID SPARES SAUL IN THE CAVE. 


Vers. 1-8. Whilst Saul had gone against the Philistines, 
David left this dangerous place, and went to the mountain 
heights of Engedi, i.e. the present Ain-jidy (goat-fountain), in 
the middle of the western coast of the Dead Sea (see at Josh. 
xy. 62), which he could reach from Maon in six or seven hours. 
The soil of the neighbourhood consists entirely of limestone ; 
but the rocks contain a considerable admixture of chalk and 
flint. Round about there rise bare conical mountains, and 
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even ridges of from two to four hundred feet in height, which 
mostly run down to the sea. The steep mountains are inter- 
sected by wadys running down in deep ravines to the sea. 
“On all sides the country is full of caverns, which might then 
serve as lurking-places for David and his men, as they do for 
outlaws at the present day” (Rob. Pal. p. 203).—Vers. 1, 2. 
When Saul had returned from his march against the Phili- 
stines, and was informed of this, he set out thither with three 
thousand picked men to search for David and his men in the 
wild-goat rocks. The expression “rocks of the wild goats” is 
probably not a proper name for some particular rocks, but a 
general term applied to the rocks of that locality on account of 
the number of wild goats and chamois that were to be found in 
all that region, as mountain goats are still (Rob. Pal. ii. p. 204). 
—Ver. 3. When Saul came to the sheep-folds by the way, 
where there was a cave, he entered it to cover his feet, whilst 
David and his men sat behind in the cave. V. de Velde (R. i. 
p- 74) supposes the place, where the sheep-folds by the roadside 
were, to have been the Wady Chareitun, on the south-west of 
the Frank mountain, and to the north-east of Tekoah, a very 
desolate and inaccessible valley. ‘ Rocky, precipitous walls, 
which rise up one above another for many hundred feet, form 
the sides of this defile. Stone upon stone, and cliff above cliff, 
without any sign of being habitable, or of being capable of 
affording even a halting-place to anything but wild goats.” Near 
the ruins of the village of Charettun, hardly five minutes’ walk 
to the east, there is a large cave or chamber in the rock, with 
a very narrow entrance entirely concealed by stones, and with 
many side vaults in which the deepest darkness reigns, at least 
to any one who has just entered the limestone vaults from the 
dazzling light of day. It may be argued in favour of the con- 
jecture that this is the cave which Saul entered, and at the 
back of which David and his men were concealed, that this 
cave is on the road from Bethlehem to Ain-jidy, and one of 
the largest caves in that district, if not the largest of all, and 
that, according to Pococke (Beschr. des Morgenl. ii. p. 61), the 
Franks call it a labyrinth, the Arabs Elmaama, i.e. hiding- 
place, whilst the latter relate how at one time thirty thousand 
people hid themselves in it “ to escape an evil wind,” in all 
probability the simoom. The only difficulty connected with 
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this supposition is the distance from Ain-jidy, namely about 
four or five German miles (fifteen or twenty English), and the 
nearness of Tekoah, according to which it belongs to the desert 
of Tekoah rather than to that of Engedi. “ To cover his feet” 
is a euphemism according ‘to most of the ancient versions, as in 
Judg. iii. 24, for performing the necessities of nature, as it is a 
custom in the East to cover the feet. It does not mean “ to 
sleep,” as it is rendered in this passage in the Peschito, and also 
by Michaelis and others; for although what follows may seem 
to favour this, there is apparently no reason why any such 
euphemistic expression should have been chosen for sleep. 
“ The sides of the cave:” i.e. the outermost or farthest sides. 
—Ver. 4. Then David’s men said to him, “ See, this is the 
day of which Jehovah hath said to thee, Behold, I give thine 
enemy into thy hand, and do to him what seemeth good to thee.” 
Although these words might refer to some divine oracle which 
David had received through a prophet, Gad for example, what 
follows clearly shows that David had received no such oracle ; 
and the meaning of his men was simply this, “ Behold, to-day 
is the day when God is saying to thee:” that is to say, the 
speakers regarded the leadings of providence by which Saul 
had been brought into Dayid’s power as a divine intimation to 
David himself to take this opportunity of slaying his deadly 
enemy, and called this intimation a word of Jehovah. David 
then rose up, and cut off the edge of Sauls cloak privily. Saul 
had probably laid the mez on one side, which rendered it pos- 
sible for David to cut off a piece of it unobserved.—Ver. 5. 
But his heart smote him after he had done it; 7.e. his conscience 
reproached him, because he regarded this as an injury done to 
the king himself.—Ver. 6. With all the greater firmness, there- 
fore, did he repel the suggestions of his men: “ Far be i to 
me from Jehovah (on Jehovah’s account: see at Josh. xxii. 29), 
that (BS, a particle denoting an oath) I should do such a thing 
to my lord, the anointed of JSchovah, to stretch out my hand 
against him.” These words of David show clearly enough that 
no word of Jehovah had come to him to do as he liked with 
Saul.—Ver. 7. Thus he kept back his people with words (SEY, 
verbis dilacere), and did not allow them to rise up against Saul, 
sc. to slay him. 

Vers. 8-16. But when Saul had gone out of the cave, David 
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went out, and called, “My lord king,’ that when the king 
looked round he might expostulate with him, with the deepest 
reverence, but yet with earnest words, that should sharpen his 
conscience as to the unfounded nature of his suspicion and the 
injustice of his persecution. “ Why dost thou hearken to words 
of men, who say, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this 
day thine eyes have seen that Jehovah hath given thee to-day into 
my hand in the cave, and they said (128, thought) to kill thee, and 
I spared thee :”’ lit. it (mine eye) spared thee (cf. Gen. xlv. 20, 
Deut. vii. 16, etc., which show that ‘PY is to be supplied).— 
Ver. 11. To confirm what he said, he then showed him the 
lappet of his coat which he had cut off, and said, “ My father, 
see.” In these words there is an expression of the childlike 
reverence and affection which David cherished towards the 
anointed of the Lord. “For that I cut off the lappet and did 
not kill thee, learn and see (from this) that (there is) not evil in 
my hand (i.e. that I do not go about for the purpose of injury 
and crime), and that I have not sinned against thee, as thou never- 
theless layest wait for my soul to destroy it.’—Vers. 12, 13. 
After he had proved to the king in this conclusive manner that 
he had no reason whatever for seeking his life, he invoked the 
Lord as judge between him and his adversary: “Jehovah will 
avenge me upon thee, but my hand will not be against thee. As 
the proverb of the ancients (27P9 is used collectively) says, 
Evil proceedeth from the evil, but my hand shall not be upon thee.” 

The meaning is this: Only a wicked man could wish to avenge 
himself ; I do not.—Ver. 14. And even if he should wish to 
attack the king, he did not possess the power. This thought 
introduces ver. 14: “ After whom ts the king of Israel gone out? 
After whom dost thou pursue? A dead dog, a single flea.” By 
these similes David meant to describe himself as a perfectly 
harmless and insignificant man, of whom Saul had no occasion 
to be afraid, and whom the king of Israel ought to think it 
beneath his dignity to pursue. A dead dog cannot bite or hurt, 
and is an object about which a king ought not to trouble him- 
self (cf. 2 Sam. ix. 8 and xvi. 9, where the idea of something 
contemptible is included). The point of comparison with a flea is 
the insignificance of such an animal (cf. ch. xxvi. 20).—Ver. 15. 
As Saul had therefore no good ground for persecuting David, 
the latter could very calmly commit his cause to the Lord God, 
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that He might decide it as judge, and deliver him out of the 
hand of Saul: “ Let Him look at it, and conduct my cause,” ete. 

Vers. 16-22 These words made an impression upon Saul. 
David’s conduct went to his heart, so that he wept aloud, and 
confessed to him: “ Thow art more righteous than I, for thou 
hast shown me good, and I (have shown) thee evil; and thou 
hast given me a proof of this to-day.”—Ver. 19. “Jf a man 
meet with his enemy, will he send him (let him go) in peace?” 
This sentence is to be regarded as a question, which requires a 
negative reply, and expresses the thought: When a man meets 
with an enemy, he does not generally let him escape without 
injury. But thou hast acted very differently towards me. This 
thought is easily supplied from the context, and what follows 
attaches itself to this: “ The Lord repay thee good for what thou 
hast done to me this day.” —Vers. 20, 21. This wish was expressed 
in perfect sincerity. David’s behaviour towards him had con- 
quered for the moment the evil demon of his heart, and com- 
pletely altered his feelings. In this better state of mind he 
felt impelled even to give utterance to these words, “ I know 
that thou wilt be king, and the sovereignty will have perpetuity in 
thy hand.” Saul could not prevent this conviction from forcing 
itself, upon him, after his own rejection and the failure of all 
that he attempted against David; and it was this which drove 
him to persecute David whenever the evil spirit had the upper 
hand in his soul. But now that better feelings had arisen in 
his mind, he uttered it without envy, and merely asked David 
to promise on oath that he would not cut off his descendants 
after his death, and seek to exterminate his name from his 
father’s house. A name is exterminated when the whole of 
the descendants are destroyed,—a thing of frequent occurrence 
in the East in connection with a change of dynasties, and one 
which occurred again and again even in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes (vid. 1 Kings xv. 28 sqq., xvi. 11 sqq.; 2 Kings x.). 
—Ver. 22. When David had sworn this, Saul returned home. 
But David remained upon the mountain heights, because he 
did not regard the passing change in Saul’s feelings as likely to 
continue. 7391 (translated “ the hold”) is used here to denote 
the mountainous part of the desert of Judah. It is different 
1H aid top ove Venn 
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DEATH OF SAMUEL. NABAL AND ABIGAIL.—CHAP. XXV. 


Ver. 1. The death of Samuel is inserted here, because it 
occurred at that time. The fact that all Israel assembled to- 
gether to his burial, and lamented him, i.e. mourned for him, 
was a sign that his labours as a prophet were recognised by the 
whole nation as a blessing for Israel. Since the days of Moses 
and Joshua, no man had arisen to whom the covenant nation 
owed so much as to Samuel, who has been justly called the 
reformer and restorer of the theocracy. They buried him “im 
his house at Ramah.” The expression “his house” does not 
mean his burial-place or family tomb, nor his native place, 
but the house in which he lived, with the court belonging to it, 
where Samuel was placed in a tomb erected especially for him. 
After the death of Samuel, David went down into the desert 
of Paran, i.e. into the northern portion of the desert of Arabia, 
which stretches up to the mountains of Judah (see at Num. 
x. 12); most likely for no other reason than because he could 
no longer find sufficient means of subsistence for himself and 
his six hundred men in the desert of Judah. 

Vers. 2-44. The following history of Nabal’s folly, and of 
the wise and generous behaviour of his pious and intelligent 
wife Abigail towards David, shows how Jehovah watched over 
His servant David, and not only preserved him from an act of 
passionate excitement, which might have endangered his calling 
to be king of Israel, but turned the trouble into which he had 
been brought into a source of prosperity and salvation. 

Vers. 2-13. At Maon, i.e. Main or the mountains of Judah 
(see at Josh. xv. 55), there lived a rich man (173, great through 
property and riches), who had his establishment at Carmel. 
nvyio, work, occupation, then establishment, possessions (vid. 
Ex. xxiii. 16). Carmel is not the promontory of that name 
(henius), but the present Kurmul on the mountains of Judah, 
scarcely half an hour’s journey to the north-west of Maon (see 
at Josh. xv. 55). This man possessed three thousand sheep 
and a thousand goats, and was at the sheep-shearing at Car- 
mel. His name was Nabal (i.e. fool): this was hardly his 
proper name, but was a surname by which he was popularly 
designated on account of his folly. His wife Abigail was “ of 
good understanding,” i.e. intelligent, “and of beautiful figure ;” 
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but the husband was “harsh and evil in his doings.” He 
sprang from the family of Caleb. This is the rendering 
adopted by the Chaldee and Vulgate, according to the Keri 
"2D, The Chethibh is to be read jada, “according to his 
heart ;” though the LXX. (dvpwrros xuvixds) and Josephus, as 
well as the Arabic and Syriac, derive it from 203, and under- 
stand it as referring to the dog-like, or shameless, character 
of the man.—Vers. 4, 5. When David heard in the desert (cf. 
ver. 1) that Nabal was shearing his sheep, which was generally 
accompanied with a festal meal (see at Gen. xxxviii. 12), he 
sent ten young men up to Carmel to him, and bade them wish 
him peace and prosperity in his name, and having reminded 
him of the friendly services rendered to his shepherds, solicit 
a present for himself and his people. pidvid ib ON, ask him 
after his welfare, i.e. greet him in a friendly manner (cf. Ex. 
xviii. 7). The word ne is obscure, and was interpreted by the 
early translators merely according to uncertain conjectures. 
The simplest explanation is apparently im vitam, long life, 
understood as a wish in the sense of “ good fortune to you” 
(Luther, Maurer, etc.) ; although the word ‘7 in the singular 
can only be shown to have the meaning Jife in connection with 
the formula used in oaths, 152 °7, etc. But even if ‘7 must 
be taken as an adjective, it is impossible to explain ne in any 
other way than as an elliptical exclamation meaning “ good 
fortune to the living man.” For the idea that the word is to 
be connected with O78, “say to the living man,” we. to the 
man if still alive, is overthrown by the fact that David had no 
doubt that Nabal was still living. The words which follow 
are also to be understood as a wish, “ May thou and thy house, 
and all that is thine, be well!” After this salutation they were 
to proceed with the object of their visit: “And now I have 
heard that thou hast sheep-shearers. Now thy shepherds have been 
with us; we have done them no harm (DY, as in Judg. xviii. 
7: on the form, see Ges. § 53, 8, Anm. 6), and nothing was 
missed by them so long as they were in Carmel.” When living 
in the desert, David’s men had associated with the shepherds of 
Nabal, rendered them various services, and protected them and 
their flocks against the southern inhabitants of the desert (the 
Bedouin Arabs); in return for which they may have given 
them food and information. Thus David proved himself a 
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protector of his people even in his banishment. 3N¥D", “so 
may the young men (those sent by David) jind favour in thine 
eyes! for we have come to a good (ie. a festive) day. Give, I 
pray, what thy hand findeth (i.e. as much as thou canst) to thy 
servant, and to thy son David.” With the expression “ thy son” 
David claims Nabal’s fatherly goodwill. So far as the fact 
itself is concerned, “on such a festive occasion near a town or 
village even in our own time, an Arab sheikh of the neighbour- 
ing desert would hardly fail to put in a word either in person 
or by message; and his message both in form and substance 
would be only the transcript of that of David” (Robinson, 
Palestine, p. 201).—Ver. 9. David’s messengers delivered their 
message to Nabal, 374, “and sat down,” sc. awaiting the fulfil- 
ment of their request. The rendering given by the Chaldee 
(PDB, cessaverunt loqui) and the Vulgate (silwerwnt) is less 
suitable, and cannot be philologically sustained. The Septua- 
gint, on the other hand, has kat dverdnoe, “and he (Nabal) 
sprang up,” as if the translators had read OP" (wid. LXX. at 
ch. xx. 34). This rendering, according to which the word 
belongs to the following clause, gives a very appropriate sense, 
if oe supposing aha pp ale did stand in the text, the 
origin and general adoption of 3733) could in any way be ex- 
plained.—Ver. 10. Nabal refused the petitioners in the most 
churlish manner: “ Who is David? who the son of Jesse?” we. 
what have I to do with David? “ There be many servants now- 
a-days who tear away every one from his master.” Thus, in 
order to justify his own covetousness, he set down David as a 
vagrant who had run away from his master.—Ver. 11. “And 
L should take my bread and my water (i.e. my food and drink), 
and my cattle, ... and give them to men whom I do not know 
whence they are?” sAnpdr i is a perfect with vav consee., and the 
whole sentence is to be taken as a sucetion ees 12, Ls 
The messengers returned to David with this answer. The 
churlish reply could not fail to excite his anger. He therefore 
commanded his people to gird on the sword, and started with 
400 men to take vengeance upon Nabal, whilst 200 remained 
behind with the things. 

Vers. 14-31. However intelligible David’s wrath may 
appear in the situation in which he was placed, it was not right 
before God, but a sudden burst of sinful passion, which was 
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unseemly in a servant of God. By carrying out his intention, 
he would have sinned against the Lord and against His people. 
But the Lord preserved him from this sin by the fact that, just 
at the right time, Abigail, the intelligent and pious wife of 
Nabal, heard of the affair, and was able to appease the wrath 
of David by her immediate and kindly interposition.—Vers. 
14, 15, Abigail heard from one of (Nabal’s) servants what had 
taken place (413, to wish any one prosperity and health, i.e. 
to salute, as in ch, xii. 10; and D3", from 8'Y, to speak wrath- 
fully: on the form, see at ch. xv. 19 and xiv. 82), and also 
what had been praiseworthy in the behaviour of David’s men 
towards Nabal’s shepherds; how they had not only done them 
no injury, had not robbed them of anything, but had defended 
them all the while. “ They were a wall (i.e. a firm protection) 
round us by night and by day, as long as we were with them 
feeding the sheep,” i.e. a wall of defence against attacks from 
the Bedouins living in the desert.—Ver. 17. “And now,” 
continued the servant, “know and see what thou doest; for evil 
is determined (cf. ch. xx. 9) against our master and all his 
house: and he (Nabal) is a wicked man, that one cannot address 
him.” —Vers. 18, 19. Then Abigail took as quickly as possible 
a bountiful present of provisions,—two hundred loaves, two 
bottles of wine, five prepared (i.e. slaughtered) sheep (MVWY, a 
rare form for N¥Y: see Ewald, § 189, a), five seahs (an ephah 
and two-thirds) of roasted grains (Kali: see ch. xvii. 17), a 
hundred d'pe¥ (dried grapes, i.e. raisin-cakes: Ital. simmukn), 
and two hundred fig-cakes (consisting of pressed figs joined 
together),—and sent these gifts laden upon asses on before her 
to meet David, whilst she herself followed behind to appease 
his anger by coming to meet him in a friendly manner, but 
without saying a word to her husband about what she intended 
to do.—Ver. 20. When she came down riding upon the ass by 
a hidden part of the mountain, David and his men came to 
meet her, so that she lighted upon them. 17 7nbD, a hidden 
part of the mountain, was probably a hollow wrens two 
peaks of a mountain. This would explain the use of the word 
TY, to come down, with reference both to Abigail, who ap- 
proached on the one side, and David, who came on the other. 
—Vers. 21 and 22 contain a circumstantial clause introduced 
parenthetically to explain what follows: but David had said, 
Q 
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Only for deception (i.e. for no other purpose than to be deceived 
in my expectation) have I defended all that belongs to this man 
(Nabal) in the desert, so that nothing of his was missed, and 
(for) he hath repaid me evil for good. God do so to the enemies 
of David, if I leave, etc.; i.e. “as truly as God will punish the 
enemies of David, so certainly will I not leave till the morning 
light, of all that belongeth to him, one that pisseth against the 
wall.’ This oath, in which the punishment of God is not 
called down upon the swearer himself (God do so to me), as it 
generally is, but upon the enemies of David, is analogous to 
that in ch. iii. 17, where punishment is threatened upon the 
person addressed, who is there made to swear; except that 
here, as the oath could not be uttered in the ears of the person 
addressed, upon whom it was to fall, the enemies generally are 
mentioned instead of “to thee.” ‘There is no doubt, therefore, 
as to the correctness of the text. The substance of this im- 
precation may be explained from the fact that David is so full 
of the consciousness of fighting and suffering for the cause of 
the kingdom of God, that he discerns in the insult heaped 
upon him by Nabal an act of hostility to the Lord and the 
cause of His kingdom. The phrase 72 pawn, mingens in 
parietem, is only met with in passages which speak of the 
destruction of a family or household to the very last man (viz., 
besides this passage, 1 Kings xiy. 10, xvi. 11, xxi. 21; 2 Kings 
ix. 8), and neither refers primarily to dogs, as Ephraem Syrus, 
Juda ben Karish, and others maintain; nor ‘to the lowest class 
of men, as Winer, Maurer, and others imagine; nor to little 
boys, as L. de Dieu, Gesenius, etc., suppose ; but, as we may see 
from the explanatory clause appended to 1 Kings xiv. 10, xxi. 
21, 2 Kings ix. 8, to every male (quemewmque masculi generis 
hominem: vid. Bochart, Hieroz. i. pp. 776 sqq., and Rédiger 
on Ges. Thes. pp. 1397-8).—Ver. 23 is connected with ver. 20. 

When Abigail saw David, she descended hastily from the 
ass, fell upon her face before him, bowed to the ground, and 
fell at his feet, saying, “ Upon me, me, my lord, be the guilt; 
allow thy handmaid to reveal the thing to thee.” She takes the 
guilt upon herself, because she hopes that David will not avenge 
it upon her.—Ver. 25. She prayed that David would take no 
notice of Nabal, for he was what his name declared—a fool, 
and folly in him; but she (Abigail) had not seen the messengers 
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of David. “The prudent woman uses a good argument; for 
a wise man should pardon a fool” (Seb. Schmidt). She then 
endeavours to bring David to a friendly state of mind by three 
arguments, introduced with MAY) (vers. 26, 27), before asking for 
forgiveness (ver. 28). She first of all pointed to the leadings of 
God, by which David had been kept from committing murder 
through her coming to meet him.’ “As truly as Jehovah liveth, 
and by the life of thy soul! yea, the Lord hath kept thee, that 
thou camest not into blood-quiltiness, and thy hand helped thee” 
(.e. and with thy hand thou didst procure thyself help). Wx, 
introducing her words, as in ch. xv. 20, lit. “as truly as thou 
livest, (so true is it) that,” etc. In the second place, she points 
to the fact that God is the avenger of the wicked, by expressing 
the wish that all the enemies of David may become fools like 
Nabal; in connection with which it must be observed, in order 
to understand her words fully, that, according to the Old Tes- 
tament representation, folly is a correlate of ungodliness, which 
inevitably brings down punishment.’ The predicate to the sen- 
tence “ and they that seek evil to my lord” must be supplied from 
the preceding words, viz. “ may they become just such fools.”— 
Ver. 27. It is only in the third line that she finally mentions the 
present, but in such a manner that she does not offer it directly 
to David, but describes it as a gift for the men in his train. 
“ And now this blessing (1372 here and ch. xxx. 26, as in Gen. 
xxxili. 11: cf. 7) edrAoyia, 2 Cor. ix. 5, 6), which thine handmaid 
hath brought, let it be given to the young men in my lord’s train” 
(lit. “at the feet of :” cf. Hx. xi. 8; Judg. iv. 10, etc.).— 
Ver. 28. The shrewd and pious woman supports her prayer for 


1 “ She founds her argument upon their meeting, which was so mar- 
vellously seasonable, that it might be easily and truly gathered from this 
fact that it had taken place through the providence of God; i.e. And now, 
because I meet thee so seasonably, do thou piously acknowledge with me 
the providence of God, which has so arranged all this, that innocent blood 
might not by chance be shed by thee.”—Seb. Schmidt. 

2 Seb. Schmidt has justly observed, that ‘‘she reminds David of the 
promise of God. Not that she prophesies, but that she has gathered it 
from the general promises of the word of God. The promise referred to is, 
that whoever does good to his enemies, and takes no vengeance upon them, 
God himself will avenge him upon his enemies; according to the saying, 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay. And this is what Abigail says: And 
now thine enemies shall be as Nabal.” 
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forgiveness of the wrong, which she takes upon herself, by 
promises of the rich blessing with which the Lord would recom- 
pense David. She thereby gives such clear and distinct ex- 
pression to her firm belief in the divine election of David as 
king of Israel, that her words almost amount to prophecy : 
“ For Jehovah will make my lord a lasting house (cf. ch. ii. 35 5 
and for the fact itself, 2 Sam. vii. 8 sqq., where the Lord con- 
firms this pious wish by His own promises to David himself) ; 
for my lord fighteth the wars of Jehovap (vid. ch. xviil. 17), and 
evil ts not discovered in thee thy whole life long.” “YI, evil, te. 
misfortune, mischief; for the thought that he might also be 
preserved from wrong-doing is not expressed till ver. 31. “ Add 
thy days,’ lit. “ from thy days,” i.e. from the beginning of thy 
life.—Ver. 29. “ And should any one rise up to pursue thee,... 
the soul of my lord will be bound up in the bundle of the living 
with the Lord thy God.” The metaphor is taken from the 
custom of binding up valuable things in a bundle, to prevent 
their being injured. The words do not refer primarily to eternal 
life with God in heaven, but only to the safe preservation of 
the righteous on this earth in the grace and fellowship of the 
Lord. But whoever is so hidden in the gracious fellowship of 
the Lord in this life, that no enemy can harm him or injure 
his life, the Lord will not allow to perish, even though temporal 
death should come, but will then receive him into eternal life. 
“ But the soul of thine enemies, He will hurl away in the cup of 
the sling.” “ The cup (caph: cf. Gen. xxxii. 26) of the sling”. 
was the cavity in which the stone was placed for the purpose of 
hurling.—Vers. 30, 31. Abigail concluded her intercession with 
the assurance that the forgiveness of Nabal’s act would be no 
occasion of anguish of heart to David when he should have 
become prince over Israel, on account of his having shed inno- 
cent blood and helped himself, and also with the hope that he 
would remember her. From the words, “ When Jehovah shall 
do to my lord according to all the good that He hath spoken con- 
cerning him, and shall make thee prince over Israel,” it appears 
to follow that Abigail had received certain information of the 
anointing of David, and his designation to be the future king, 
probably through Samuel, or one of the pupils of the prophets. 
There is nothing to preclude this assumption, even if it cannot 
be historically sustained. Abigail manifests such an advance 
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and maturity in the life of faith, as could only have been derived 
from intercourse with prophets. It is expressly stated with 
regard to Elijah and Elisha, that at certain times the pious 
assembled together around the prophets. What prevents us 
from assuming the same with regard to Samuel? The absence 
of any distinct testimony to that effect is amply compensated 
for by the brief, and for the most part casual, notices that are 
given of the influence which Samuel exerted upon all Israel.— 
Ver. 31 introduces the apodosis to ver. 30: So will this (ie. 
the forgiveness of Nabal’s folly, for which she had prayed in 
ver. 28) not be a stumbling-block (pukah: anything in the road 
which causes a person to stagger) and anguish of heart (i.e. 
conscientious scruple) to thee, and shedding innocent blood, and 
that my lord helps himself. Bw) is perfectly parallel to 
0) npAB?, and cannot be taken as subordinate, as it is in the 
Vulgate, etc., in the sense of “ that thou hast not shed blood 
innocently,” etc. In this rendering not only is the vav cop. 
overlooked, but “ not” is arbitrarily interpolated, to obtain a 
suitable sense, which the Vulgate rendering, quod effuderis 
sanguinem innoxiam, does not give. 2D is to be taken con- 
ditionally: “and if Jehovah shall deal well with my lord, 
then,” ete. 

Vers. 32-38. These words could not fail to appease David’s 
wrath. In his reply he praised the Lord for having sent Abi- 
gail to meet him (ver. 32), and then congratulated Abigail upon 
her understanding and her actions, that she had kept him from 
bloodshed (ver. 33) ; otherwise he would certainly have carried 
out the revenge which he had resolved to take upon Nabal 
(ver. 34). Doan is strongly adversative : nevertheless. YIN, inf. 
constr. Hiph. of YY1. °3, dri, introduces the substance of the 
affirmation, and is repeated before the oath: DN "3... *? °3, 
(that) if thow hadst not, etc., (that) truly there would not have 
been left (cf. 2 Sam. ii. 27). The very unusual form ‘NN, an 
imperfect with the termination of the perfect, might indeed 
possibly be a copyist’s error for 837 (Olsh. Gr. pp. 452, 525), 
but in all probability it is only an intensified form of the second 
pers. fem. imperf., like ANNAN (Deut. xxxiii. 16; cf. Ewald, 
§ 191, c):—Ver. 35. David then received the gifts brought for 
him, and bade Abigail return to her house, with the assurance 
that he had granted her request for pardon, DB xi, as in Gen. 
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xix. 21, etc.—Ver. 36. When Abigail returned home, she pees 
her ieand at a great feast, like a king's feast, very merry (roy, 

“ therewith,” refers to MAW: cf. Prov. xxiii. 30), and drunten 
above measure, so that she told him nothing of what had occurred 
until the break of day.—Ver. 37. ites “ when the wine had 
gone from Nabal,” i.e. when he had become sober, she related 
the matter to him; whereat he was so terrified, that he was 
smitten with a stroke. This is the meaning of the words, 
“his heart died within him, and it became as stone.” The 
cause of it was not his anger at the loss he had sustained, or 
merely his alarm at the danger to which he had been exposed, 
and which he did not believe to be over yet, but also his vexa- 
tion that his wife should have made him humble himself in 
such a manner ; for he is described as a hard, t.e. an unbending, 
self-willed man.—Ver. 38. About ten days later the Lord smote 
him so that he died, i.e. the Lord put an end to his life by a 
second stroke. 

Vers. 39-44. When David heard of Nabal’s death, -he 
praised Jehovah that He had avenged his shame upon Nabal, 
and held him back from self-revenge. '0) 21 WS, “who hath 
pleaded the cause of my reproach (ike disgrace Ciena upon 
me) against Nabal.” “ Against Nabal” ‘does not belong to 
“my reproach,’ but to “pleaded the cause.” ‘The construction 
of 1% with }2 is a pregnant one, to fight (and deliver) out of 
the power of a person (vid. Ps. xliii. 1); whereas here the 
fundamental idea is that of taking vengeance upon a person.— 
Ver. 40. He then sent messengers to Abigail, and conveyed to 
her his wish to marry her, to which she consented without 
hesitation. With deep reverence she said to the messengers 
(ver. 41), “ Behold, thy handmaid as servant (i.e. is ready to 
become thy servant) to wash the feet of the servants of my 
lord ;” 1.e., in the obsequious style of the East, “I am ready to 
perform the humblest possible services for thee.”—Ver. 42. 
She then rose up hastily, and went after the messengers to 
David with five damsels in her train, and became his wife.— 
Ver. 43. The historian appends a few notices here concerning 
David’s wives: “ And David had taken Ahinoam from Jezreel ; 
thus they also both became his wives.” The expression “ also” 
points to David’s marriage with Michal, the daughter of Saul 
(ch. xviii. 28). JSezreel is not the city of that name in the tribe 
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of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), but the one in the mountains of 
Judah (Josh. xy. 56).—Ver. 44. But Saul had taken his 
daughter Michal away from David, and given her to Palti of 
Gallim. alti is called Paltiel in 2 Sam. iii. 15. According 
to Isa. x. 30, Gallim was a place between Gibeah of Saul and 
Jerusalem. Valentiner supposes it to be the hill to the south 
of Tuleil el Phul (Gibeah of Saul) called Khirbet el Jisr. 
After the death of Saul, however, David persuaded Ishbosheth 
to give him Michal back again (see 2 Sam. iii. 14 sqq.). 


DAVID IS BETRAYED AGAIN BY THE ZIPHITES, AND SPARES 
SAUL A SECOND TIME.—CHAP. XXVI. 


The repetition not only of the treachery of the Ziphites, but 
also of the sparing of Saul by David, furnishes no proof in itself - 
that the account contained in this chapter is only another legend 
of the occurrences already related in ch. xxiii. 19-xxiv.23. As 
the pursuit of David by Saul lasted for several years, in so 
small a district as the desert of Judah, there is nothing strange 
in the repetition of the same scenes. And the assertion made 
by Thenius, that “Saul would have been a moral monster, 
which he evidently was not, if he had pursued David with 
quiet deliberation, and through the medium of the same persons, 
and had sought his life again, after his own life had been so 
magnanimously spared by him,” not only betrays a superficial 
acquaintance with the human heart, but is also founded upon 
the mere assertion, for which there is no proof, that Saul was 
evidently not so; and it is proved to be worthless by the fact, 
that after the first occasion on which his life was so magnani- 
mously spared by David, he did not leave off seeking ee up 
and down in the land, and that David was obliged to seek 
refuge with the itliettnes in consequence, as may be seen 
from ch. xxvii., which Thenius himself assigns to the same 
source as ch. xxiv. The agreement between the two accounts 
reduces it entirely to outward and unessential things. It con- 
sists chiefly in the fact that the Ziphites came twice to Saul at 
Gibeah, and informed him that David was stopping in their 
neighbourhood, in the hill Hachilah, and also that Saul went 
out twice in pursuit of David with 3000 men. But the three 
thousand were the standing body of men that Saul had raised 
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from the very beginning of his reign out of the whole number 
of those who were capable of bearing arms, for the purpose of 
earrying on his smaller wars (ch. xili. 2); and the hill of 
Hachilah appears to have been a place in the desert of Judah 
peculiarly well adapted for the site of an encampment. On the 
other hand, all the details, as well as the final results of the two 
occurrences, differ entirely from one another. When David 
was betrayed the first time, he drew back into the desert of 
Maon before the advance of Saul; and being completely sur- 
rounded by Saul upon one of the mountains there, was only saved 
from being taken prisoner by the circumstance that Saul was 
compelled suddenly to relinquish the pursuit of David on account 
of the report that the Philistines had invaded the land (ch. xxiii. 
25-28). But on the second occasion Saul encamped upon the 
hill of Hachilah, whilst David had drawn back into the adjoin- 
ing desert, from which he crept secretly into Saul’s encampment, 
and might, if he had chosen, have put his enemy to death 
(ch. xxvi. 3 sqq.). There is quite as much difference in the 
minuter details connected with the sparing of Saul. On the 
first occasion, Saul entered a cave in the desert of Engedi, 
whilst David and his men were concealed in the interior of the 
cave, without having the smallest suspicion that they were any- 
where near (ch. xxiv. 2-4). The second time David went with 
Abishai into the encampment of Saul upon the hill of Hachilah, 
while the king and all his men were sleeping (ch. xxvi. 3, 5). 
It is true that on both occasions David’s men told him that God 
had given his enemy into his hand; but the first time they 
added, Do to him what seemeth good in thy sight; and David 
cut off the lappet of Saul’s coat, whereupon his conscience smote 
him, and he said, “Far be it from me to lay my hand upon 
the Lord’s anointed” (ch. xxiv. 5-8). In the second instance, 
on the contrary, when David saw Saul in the distance lying by 
the carriage rampart and the army sleeping round him, he called 
to two of his heroes, Ahimelech and Abishai, to go with him 
into the camp of the sleeping foe, and then went thither with 
Abishai, who thereupon said to him, “ God hath delivered thine 
enemy into thy hand: let me alone, that I may pierce him with 
the spear.’ But David rejected this proposal, and merely took 
away the spear and water-bowl that were at Saul’s head (ch. 
xxvi. 6-12). And lastly, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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words of David and replies of Saul agree in certain general 
thoughts, yet they differ entirely in the main. On the first 
occasion David showed the king that his life had been in his 
power, and yet he had spared him, to dispel the delusion that 
he was seeking his life (ch. xxiv. 10-16). On the second occa- 
sion he asked the king why he was pursuing him, and called 
to him to desist from his pursuit (ch. xxvi. 18 sqq.). But 
Saul was so affected the first time that he wept aloud, and 
openly declared that David would obtain the kingdom; and 
asked him to promise on oath, that when he did, he would not 
destroy his family (ch. xxiv. 17-23). The second time, on the 
contrary, he only declared that he had sinned and acted foolishly, 
and would do David no more harm, and that David would 
undertake and prevail; but he neither shed tears, nor brought 
himself to speak of David’s ascending the throne, so that he was 
evidently much more hardened than before (ch. xxvi. 21-25). 
These decided differences prove clearly enough that the incident 
described in this chapter is not the same as the similar one men- 
' tioned in ch. xxiii. and xxiv., but belongs to a later date, when 
Saul’s enmity and hardness had increased. 

Vers. 1-12. The second betrayal of David by the Ziphites 
occurred after David had married Abigail at Carmel, and when 
he had already returned to the desert of Judah. On vers. 1 
and 2 compare the explanations of ch. xxii. 19 and xxiv. 3. / 
Instead of “ before (in the face of) Jeshimon” (i.e. the wilderness), 
we find the situation defined more precisely in ch. xxiii. 19, as 
“to the right (1.e. on the south) of the wilderness” (Jeshimon).— 
Vers. 3, 4. When David saw (i.e. perceived) in the desert that 
Saul was coming behind him, he sent out spies, and learned from 
them that he certainly had come (2278, for a certainty, as in 
ch. xxiii. 23).— Vers. 5 sqq. Upon the receipt of this informa- 
tion, David rose up with two attendants (mentioned in ver. 6) 
to reconnoitre the camp of Saul. When he saw the place where 
Saul and his general Abner were lying—Saul was lying by the 
waggon rampart, and the fighting men were encamped round 
about him—he said to Ahimelech and Abishai, “ Who will go 
down with me into the camp to Saul?” Whereupon Abishai 
declared himself ready to do so; and they both went by night, 
and found Saul sleeping with all the people. Ahimelech the 
Hittite is never mentioned again; but <Abishai the son of 
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Zeruiah, David's sister (1 Chron. ii. 16), and a brother of Joab, 
was afterwards a celebrated general of David, as was also his 
brother Joab (2 Sam. xvi. 9, xviii. 2, xxi. 17). Saul’s spear 
was pressed (stuck) into the ground at his head, as a sign that 
the king was sleeping there, for the spear served Saul as a 
sceptre (cf. ch. xviii. 10).—Ver. 8. When Abishai exclaimed, 
“ God hath delivered thine enemy into thy hand: now will I 
pierce him with the spear into the ground with a stroke, and will 
give no second” (sc. stroke: the Vulgate rendering gives the 
sense exactly: et secundo non opus erit, there will be no neces- 
sity for a second), David replied, “ Destroy him not; for who 
hath stretched out his hand against the anointed of the Lord, and 
remained unhurt?” pi, as in Ex, xxi. 19, Num.v. 31. He 
then continued (in vers. 10, 11): “ As truly as Jehovah liveth, 
unless Jehovah smite him (i.e. carry him off with a stroke; cf. ch. 
xxv. 38), or his day cometh that he dies (i.e. or he dies a natural 
death; ‘his day’ denoting the day of death, as in Job xiv. 6, 
xv. 32), or he goes into battle and is carried off, far be it from 
me with Jehovah (MIN), as in ch. xxiv. 7) to stretch forth my hand 
against Jehovah's anointed.” The apodosis to ver. 10 commences 
with noon, “far be it,’ or “the Lord forbid,” in ver. 11. “ Take 
now the spear which is at his head, and the pitcher, and let us go.” 
—Ver. 12. They departed with these trophies, without any one 
waking up and seeing them, because they were all asleep, as a 
deep sleep from the Lord had fallen upon them. aay ‘NYRI 
stands for ‘Y ‘nwNTI, “from the head of Saul,” with » dropped. 
The expression “a deep sleep of Jehovah,” i.e. a deep sleep 
sent or inflicted by Jehovah, points to the fact that the Lord 
favoured David’s enterprise. 

Vers, 13-20. “ And David went over to the other side, and 
placed himself upon the top of the mountain afar off (the space 
between them was great), and cried to the people,” ete. Saul 
had probably encamped with his fighting men on the slope of 
the hill Hachilah, so that a valley separated him from the 
opposite hill, from which David had no doubt reconnoitred the 
camp and then gone down to it (ver, 6), and to which he re- 
turned after the deed was accomplished. The statement that 
this mountain was far off, so that there was a great space 
between David and Saul, not only favours the accuracy of the 
historical tradition, but shows that David reckoned far less 
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now upon any change in the state of Saul’s mind than he had 
done before, when he followed Saul without hesitation from 
the cave and called after him (ch. xxiv. 9), and that in fact he 
rather feared lest Saul should endeavour to get him into his 
power as soon as he woke from his sleep.—Ver. 14. David 
called out to Abner, whose duty it was as general to defend 
the life of his king. And Abner replied, “ Who art thou, who 
ervest out to the king?” i.e. offendest the king by thy shouting, 
and disturbest his rest.—Vers. 15, 16. David in return taunted 
Abner with having watched the king carelessly, and made him- 
self chargeable with his death. “For one of the people came to 
destroy thy lord the king.” Asa proof of this, he then showed 
him the spear and pitcher that he had taken away with him. 
MS is to be repeated in thought before NOBY"NS : “look where 
the kings spear is; and (look) at the pitcher at his head,” se. 
where it is. These reproaches that were cast at Abner were 
intended to show to Saul, who might at any rate possibly hear, 
and in fact did hear, that David was the most faithful defender 
of his life, more faithful than his closest and most zealous ser- 
vants.—Vers. 17, 18. When Saul heard David’s voice (for he 
could hardly have seen David, as the occurrence took place before 
daybreak, at the latest when the day began to dawn), and David 
had made himself known to the king in reply to his inquiry, 
David said, “ Why doth my lord pursue his servant? for what 
have I done, and what evil is in my hand?” He then gave him 
the well-meant advice, to seek reconciliation for his wrath against 
him, and not to bring upon himself the guilt of allowing David 
to find his death in a foreign land. The words, “and now let 
my lord the king hear the saying of his servant,” serve to indicate 
that what follows is important, and worthy of laying to heart. 
Tn his words, David supposes two cases as conceivable causes of 
Saul’s hostility: (1) if Jehovah hath stirred thee up against 
me; (2) if men have done so. In the first case, he proposes as 
the best means of overcoming this instigation, that He (Jehovah) 
should smell an offering. The Hiphil NY only means to smell, 
not to cause to smell. The subject is Jehovah. Smelling a 
sacrifice is an anthropomorphic term, used to denote the divine 
satisfaction (cf. Gen. viii. 21). The meaning of the words, “Je¢ 
Jehovah smell sacrifice,” is therefore, “let Saul appease the wrath 
of God by the presentation of acceptable sacrifices.” What 
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sacrifices they are which please God, is shown in Ps. li. 18, 19; 
and it is certainly not by accident merely that David uses the 
" word minchah, the technical expression in the law for the blood- 
less‘ sacrifice, which sets forth the sanctification of life in good 
works. The thought to which David gives utterance here, 
namely, that God instigates a man to evil actions, is met with in 
other passages of the Old Testament. It not only hes at the 
foundation of the words of David in Ps. li. 6 (cf. Hengstenberg 
on Psalms), but is also clearly expressed in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
where Jehovah instigates David to number the people, and 
where this instigation is described as a manifestation of the anger 
of God against Israel; and in 2 Sam. xvi. 10 sqq., where David 
says, with regard to Shimei, that God had bade him curse him. 
These passages also show that Ged only instigates those who have 
sinned against Him to evil deeds; and therefore that the insti- 
gation consists in the fact that God impels sinners to manifest 
the wickedness of their hearts in deeds, or furnishes the oppor- 
tunity and occasion for the unfolding and practical manifestation 
of the evil desires of the heart, that the sinner may either be 
brought to the knowledge of his more evil ways and also to 
repentance, through the evil deed and its consequences, or, if 
the heart should be hardened still more by the evil deed, that 
it may become ripe for the judgment of death. The instiga- 
tion of a sinner to evil is simply one peculiar way in which God, 
as a general rule, punishes sins through sinners; for God only 
instigates to evil actions such as have drawn down the wrath of 
God upon themselves in consequence of their sin. When David 
supposes the fact that Jehovah has instigated Saul against him, 
he acknowledges, implicitly at least, that he himself is a sinner, 
whom the Lord may be intending to punish, though without 
lessening Saul’s wrong by this indirect confession. 

The second supposition is: “if, however, children of men” 
(sc. have instigated thee against me); in which case “ Jet them 
be cursed before the Lord; for they drive me now (this day) that 
I dare not attach myself to the inheritance of Jehovah (i.e. the 
people of God), saying, Go, serve other gods.”. The meaning is 
this: They have carried it so far now, that I am obliged to sepa- 
rate from the people of God, to fly from the land of the Lord, 
and, because far away from His sanctuary, to serve other gods. 
The idea implied in the closing words was, that Jehovah could 
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only be worshipped in Canaan, at the sanctuary consecrated to 
Him, because it was only there that He manifested himself to 
His people, and revealed His face or gracious presence (vid. 
Ps, xhi. 2, 3, Ixxxiv. 11, exliii. 6 sqq.). ‘“ We are not to under- 
stand that the enemies of David were actually accustomed to 
use these very words, but David was thinking of deeds rather 
than words” (Calvin).—Ver. 20.°“ And now let not my blood 
fall to the earth far away from the face of the Lord,’ i.e. do not 
carry it so far as to compel me to perish in a foreign land. 
“ For the king of Israel has gone out to seek a single flea (vid. 
ch. xxiv. 15), as one hunts a partridge upon the mountains.” 
This last comparison does not of course refer to the first, so that 
“the object of comparison is compared again with something 
else,’ as Thenius supposes, but it refers rather to the whole of 
the previous clause. The king of Israel is pursuing something 
very trivial, and altogether unworthy of his pursuit, just as if 
one were hunting a partridge upon the mountains. ‘No one 
would think it worth his while to hunt a single partridge that 
had flown to the mountains, when they may be found in coveys 
in the fields” (Winer, Bibl. k. W. ii. p. 307). This comparison, 
therefore, does not presuppose that 8? must be a bird living 
upon the mountains, as Thenius maintains, so as to justify his 
altering the text according to the Septuagint. These words of 
David were perfectly well adapted to sharpen Saul’s conscience, 
and induce him to desist from his enmity, if he still had an ear 
for the voice of truth. 

Vers. 21-25. Moreover, Saul could not help confessing, 
“T have sinned: return, my son David; I will do thee harm no 
more, because my life was precious in thine eyes that day.” A 
good intention, which he never carried out. “ He declared that 
he’ would never do any more what he had already so often 
promised not to do again; and yet he did not fail to do it 
again and again. He ought rather to have taken refuge with 
Gad, and appealed to ie for grace, that he might not fall 
into such sins again; yea, he should have gen David 
himself to pray for him” (Berleb. Bible). He adds still 
further, “ Behold, I have acted foolishly, and have gone sore 
astray ;” but yet he persists in this folly. “There is no sinner 
so hardened, but that God gives him now and then some rays 
of light, which show him all his error. But, alas! when they 
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are awakened by such divine movings, it is only for a few 
moments; and such impulses are no sooner past, than they fall 
back again immediately into their former life, and forget all 
that they have promised.”—Vers. 22, 23. David then bade the* 
king send a servant to fetch back the spear and pitcher, and 
reminded him again of the recompense of God: “ Jehovah will 
recompense Lis righteousness and His faithfulness to the man into 
whose hand Jehovah hath given thee to-day; and (for) I would not 
stretch out my hand against the anointed of the Lord.” —Ver. 24. 
“ Behold, as thy soul has been greatly esteemed in my eyes to-day, 
so will my soul be greatly esteemed in the eyes of Jehovah, that 
He will save me out of all tribulation.” These words do not 
contain any “ sounding of his own praises” (Thenius), but are 
merely the testimony of a good conscience before God in the 
presence of an enemy, who is indeed obliged to confess his 
wrong-doing, but who no longer feels or acknowledges his need 
of forgiveness. For even Saul’s reply to these words in ver. 25 
(“ Blessed art thou, my son David: thou wilt undertake, and also 
prevail :” oan DD, lit. to vanquish, i.e. to carry out what one 
undertakes) does not express any genuine goodwill towards 
David, but only an acknowledgment, forced upon him by this 
fresh experience of David’s magnanimity, that God was bless- 
ing all his undertakings, so that he would prevail. Saul had no 
more thoughts of any real reconciliation with David. “ David 
went his way, and Saul turned to his place” (cf. Num. xxiv. 25). 
Thus they parted, and never saw each other again. There is 
nothing said about Saul returning to his house, as there was 
when his life was first spared (ch. xxiv. 23). On the contrary, 
he does not seem to have given up pursuing David; for, 
according to ch. xxvil., David was obliged to take refuge in a 
foreign land, and carry out what he had described in ver. 19 as 
his greatest calamity. 


DAVID AT ZIKLAG IN THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES.— 
CHAP. XXVII. 


In his despair of being able permanently to escape the plots 
of Saul in the land of Israel, David betook himself, with his 
attendants, to the neighbouring land of the Philistines, to king 
Achish of Gath, and received from him the town of Ziklag, 
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which was assigned him at his own request as a dwelling-place 
(vers. 1-7). From this point he made attacks upon certain 
tribes on the southern frontier of Canaan which were hostile to 
Israel, but described them to Achish as attacks upon Judah and 
its Seer Acie, that he might still retain the protection of the 
Philistian chief (vers. 8- -12), David had fled to Achish at Gath 
once before; but on that occasion he had been obliged to feign 
insanity in order to preserve his life, because he was recognised 
as the conqueror of Goliath. This act of David was not for- 
gotten by the Philistines even now. But as David had been 
pursued by Saul for many years, Achish did not hesitate to 
give a place of refuge in his land to the fugitive who had been 
outlawed by the king of Israel, the arch-enemy of the Phili- 
stines, possibly with the hope that if a fresh war with Saul 
should break out, he should be able to reap some advantage 
from David’s friendship. 

Vers. 1-7. The result of the last affair with Saul, after his 
life had again been spared, could not fail to confirm David in 
his conviction that Saul would not desist from pursuing him, 
and that if he stayed any longer in the land, he would fall 
eventually into the hands of his enemy. With this conviction, 
he formed the following resolution: “ Now shall I be consumed 
one day by the hand of Saul: there is no good to me (i.e. it will 
not be well with me if I remain in the land), but (‘2 after a 
negative) I will flee into the land of the Philistines ; so will Saul 
desist from me to seek me further (i.e. give up seeking me) in the 
whole of the territory of Israel, and I shall escape his hand.”— 
Ver. 2. Accordingly he went over with the 600 men who were 
with him to Achish, the king of Gath. Achish, the son of 
Maoch, is in all probability the same person not only as the 
king Achish mentioned in ch. xxi. 11, but also as Achish the 
son of Maachah (1 Kings il. 39), since Maoch and Maachah are 
certainly only different forms of the same name; and a fifty 
years’ reign, which we should have in that case to ascribe to 
Achish, is not impossible—Vers. 3, 4. Achish allotted dwelling- 
places in his capital, Gath, for David and his wives, and for 
all his retinue; and Saul desisted from any further pursuit 
of David when he was informed of his flight to Gath. The 

Thethibh D0. is apparently only a copyist’s error for *|2).— 
Vers. 5 sqq. In the capital of the kingdom, however, David 
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felt cramped, and therefore entreated Achish to assign him one 
of the land (or provincial) towns to dwell in; whereupon he 
gave him Ziklag for that purpose. This town was given to 
the Simeonites in the time of Joshua (Josh. xix. 5), but was 
afterwards taken by the Philistines, probably not long before 
the time of David, and appears to have been left without in- 
habitants in consequence of this conquest. ‘The exact situation, 
in the western part of the Negeb, has not been clearly ascer- 
tained (see at Josh. xv. 81). Achish appears to have given it 
to David. This is implied in the remark, “ Therefore Ziklag 
came to the kings of Judah (i.e. became their property) unto this 
day.” —Ver. 7. The statement that David remained a year and 
four months in the land of the Philistines, is a proof of the 
historical character of the whole narrative. The 0° before 
the “four months” signifies a year; strictly speaking, a term of 
days which amounted to a full year (as in Lev. xxv. 29: see 
also 1 Sam. i. 3, 20, i. 19). 

Vers. 8-12. From Ziklag David made an attack upon the 
Geshurites, Gerzites, and Amalekites, smote them without 
leaving a man alive, and returned with much booty. The 
occasion of this attack is not mentioned, as being a matter of 
indifference in relation to the chief object of the history; but it 
is no doubt to be sought for in plundering incursions made by 
these tribes into the land of Israel. For David would hardly 
have entered upon such a war in the situation in which he was 
placed at that time without some such occasion, seeing that it 
would be almost sure to bring him into suspicion with Achish, 
and endanger his safety. oy, “he advanced,” the verb being 
used, as it frequently is, to denote the advance of an army 
against a people or town (see at Josh. viii. 1). At the same 
time, the tribes which he attacked may have had their seat 
upon the mountain plateau in the northern portion of the desert 
of Paran, so that David was obliged to march up to reach them. 
DvB, to invade for the purpose of devastation and plunder. 
Geshuri is a tribe mentioned in Josh. xiii. 2 as living in the 
south of the territory of the Philistines, and is a different tribe 
from the Geshurites in the north-east of Gilead (Josh. xii. 5, 
xii, 11, 18; Deut. ili. 14). These are the only passages in 
which they are mentioned. The Gerzites, or Gizrites according 
to the Keri, are entirely unknown. Bonfrere and Clericus 
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suppose them to be the Gerreni spoken of in 2 Macc. xiii. 24, 
who inhabited the town of Gerra, between Rhinocolura and 
Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 760), or Gerron (Ptol. iv. 5). This con- 
jecture is a possible one, but is very uncertain nevertheless, as 
the Gerzites certainly dwelt somewhere in the desert of Arabia. 
At any rate Grotius and Ewald cannot be correct in their 
opinion that they were the inhabitants of G'eeer (Josh. x. 33). 
The Amalekites were the remnant of this old hereditary foe of 
the Israelites, who had taken to flight on Saul’s war of exter- 
mination, and had now assembled again (see at ch. xv. 8, 9). 
“For they inhabit the land, where you go from of old to Shur, 
even to the land of Egypt.” The W before priya may be 
explained from the fact that N82 is not adverbial here, but is 
construed according to its form as an infinitive : literally, 
“where from of old thy coming is to Shur.” WS cannot have 
crept into the text through a copyist’s mistake, as such a mistake 
would not have found its way into all the mss. The fact that 
the early translators did not render the word proves nothing 
against its genuineness, but merely shows that the translators 
regarded it as superfluous. Moreover, the Alexandrian text is 
decidedly faulty here, and poly is confounded with D9Y, dad 
Terap. Shur is the desert of Jifar, which is situated in front 
of Egypt (as in ch. xv. 7). These tribes were nomads, and had 
large flocks, which David took with him as booty when he had 
smitten the tribes themselves. After his return, David betook 
himself to Achish, to report to the Philistian king concerning 
his enterprise, and deceive him as to its true. character.—Ver. 
10. Achish said, “ Ye have not made an invasion to-day, have 
ye 2” by, like a, in an interrogative sense ; the 7 has dropped 
out: vid. Ewald, § 324, 6. David replied, “ Against the south 
of Judah, and the south of the Jerahmeelites, and into the south 
of the Kenites,’ sc. we have made an incursion. This reply 
shows that the Geshurites, Gerzites, and Amalekites dwelt 
close to the southern boundary of Judah, so that David was 
able to represent the march against these tribes to Achish as a 
march against the south of Judah, to make him believe that 
he had been making an attack upon the southern territory of 
Judah and its dependencies. The Negeb of Judah is the land 
between the mountains of Judah and the desert of Arabia (see 
at Josh. xv. 21). The Jerahmeelites are the descendants of 
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Jerahmeel, the first-born of Hezron (1 Chron. ii. 9, 25, 26), and 
therefore one of the three large families of Judah who sprang 
from Hezron. They probably dwelt on the southern frontier 
of the tribe of Judah (vid. ch. xxx. 29). The Kenites were 
protégés of Judah (see at ch. xv. 6, and Judg. i. 16). In ver. 
11 the writer introduces the remark, that in his raid David left 
neither man nor woman of his enemies alive, to take them to 
Gath, because he thought “ they might report against us, and 
say, Thus hath David done.” There ought to be a major point 
under 711 n¥y, as the following clause does not contain the 
words of the slaughtered enemies, but is a clause appended by 
the historian himself, to the effect that David continued to act 
in that manner as long as he dwelt in the land of the Philistines. 
DEVID, the mode of procedure; lit. the right which he exercised 
(see ch. viii. 9).—Ver. 12 is connected with ver. 10; Achish 
believed David’s words, and said (to himself), “ He hath made 
himself stinking (i.e. hated) among his own people, among Israel, 
and will be my servant (i.e. subject to me) for ever.” 


DAVID IN THE ARMY OF THE PHILISTINES. ATTACK UPON 
ISRAEL. SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR.—CHAP. XXVIII. 


Vers. 1, 2. The danger into which David had plunged 
through his flight into the land of the Philistines, and still 
more through the artifice with which he had deceived king 
Achish as to his real feelings, was to be very soon made appa- 
rent to him. For example, when the Philistines went to war 
again with Israel, Achish summoned him to go with his men in 
the army of the Philistines to the war against his own people 
and land, and David could not disregard the summons. But 
even if he had not brought himself into this danger without 
some fault of his own, he had at any rate only taken refuge 
with the Philistines in the greatest extremity; and what further 
he had done, was only done to save his own life. The faithful 
covenant God helped him therefore out of this trouble, and very 
soon afterwards put an end to his persecution by the fact that 
Saul lost his life in the war.—Ver. 1. “In those days,” t.e. whilst 
David was living in the land of the Philistines, it came to pass 
that the Philistines gathered their armies together for a cam- 
paign against Israel. And Achish sent word to David that he 
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was to go with him in his army along with his men; and David 
answered (ver. 2), “ Thereby (on this occasion) thou shalt learn 
what thy servant will do.’ This reply was ambiguous. The 
words “ what thy servant will do” contained no distinct promise 
of faithful assistance in the war with the Israelites, as the ex- 
pression “ thy servant” is only the ordinary periphrasis for “7” 
in conversation with a superior. And there is just as little - 
ground for inferring from ch. xxix. 8 that David was disposed 
to help the Philistines against Saul and the Israelites ; for, as 
Calovius has observed, even there he gives no such promise, 
but “merely asks for information, that he may discover the 
king’s intentions and feelings concerning him: he simply pro- 
tests that he has done nothing to prevent his placing confidence 
in him, or to cause him to shut him out of the battle.” Judging 
from his previous acts, it would necessarily have been against 
his conscience to fight against his own people. Nevertheless, 
in the situation in which he was placed he did not venture to 
give a distinct refusal to the summons of the king. He there- 
fore gave an ambiguous answer, in the hope that God would 
show him a way out of this conflict between his inmost con- 
viction and his duty to obey the Philistian king. He had no 
doubt prayed earnestly for this in his heart. And the faithful 
God helped His servant: first of all by the fact that Achish 
accepted his indefinite ‘aernelies as a promise of unconditional 
fidelity, as his answer “ so (12? , itaque, a.e. that being the case, 
if thy conduct answers to thy promise) / will make thee the 
keeper of my head” (i.e. of my person) implies ; and still more 
fully by the fact that the princes of the Philistines overturned 
the decision of their king (ch. xxix. 3.sqq.). 

Vers. 3-25. Saul with the witch at Endor.—The invasion of 
Israel by the Philistines, which brought David into so difficult 
a situation, drove king Saul to despair, so that in utter help- 
lessness he had recourse to ungodly means of inquiring into the 
future, which he himself had formerly prohibited, and to his 
horror had to hear the sentence of his own death. This account 
is introduced with the remark in ver. 3 that Samuel was dead 
and had been buried at Ramah (cf. ch. xxv. 1; iY2, with an 
explanatory vav, and indeed in his own city), and that Saul 
had expelled “those that had familiar spirits and the wizards 
out of the land” (on the terms employed, oboth and yiddonim, 
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see at Lev. xix. 31). He had done this in accordance with the 
law in Lev. xix. 31, xx. 27, and Deut. xviii. 10 sqq.—Vers. 
4, 5. When the Philistines advanced and encamped at Shunem, 
Saul brought all Israel together and encamped at (rlboa, 1.2. 
upon the mountain of that name on the north-eastern edge of 
the plain of Jezreel, which slopes off from a height of about 
1250 feet into the valley of the Jordan, and is not far from 
Beisan. On the north of the western extremity of this moun- 
tain was Shunem, the present Sulem or Solam (see at Josh. xix. 
18); it was hardly two hours distant, so that the camp of the 
Philistines might be seen from Gilboa. When Saul saw this, 
he was thrown into such alarm that his heart greatly trembled. 
As Saul had been more than once victorious in his conflicts with 
the Philistines, his great fear at the sight of the Philistian army 
can hardly be attributed to any other cause than the feeling 
that God had forsaken him, by which he was suddenly over- 
whelmed.—Ver. 6. In his anxiety he inquired of the Lord; 
but the Lord neither answered him by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets, that is to say, not by any of the three media 
by which He was accustomed to make known His will to Israel. 
nina NY is the term usually employed to signify inquiring the 
will and counsel of God through the Urim and Thummim of 
the high priest (see at Judg. i. 1); and this is the case here, 
with the simple difference that here the other means of inquiring 
the counsel of God are also included. On dreams, see at Num. 
xii. 6. According to Num. xxvii. 21, Urim denotes divine reve- 
lation through the high priest by means of the ephod. But the 
high priest Abiathar had been with the ephod in David’s camp 
ever since the murder of the priests at Nob (ch. xxii. 20 sqq., 
xxii. 6, xxx. 7). How then could Saul inquire of God through 
the Urim? This question, which was very copiously discussed 
by the earlier commentators, and handled in different ways, may 
be decided very simply on the supposition, that after the death 
of Ahimelech and the flight of his son, another high priest had 
been appointed at the tabernacle, and another ephod made for 
him, with the choshen or breastplate, and the Urim and Thum- 
mim. It is no proof to the contrary that there is nothing said 
about this. We have no continuous history of the worship at 
the tabernacle, but only occasional notices. And from these it 
is perfectly clear that the public worship at the tabernacle was 
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not suspended on the murder of the priests, but was continued 
still. For in the first years of David’s reign we find the taber- 
nacle at Gibeon, and Zadok the son of Ahitub, of the line of 
Eleazar, officiating there as high priest (1 Chron. xvi. 39, com- 
pared with ch. v. 88 and vi. 38); from which it follows with 
certainty, that after the destruction of Nob by Saul the taber- 
nacle was removed to Gibeon, and the worship of the congre- 
gation continued there. From this we may also explain in a 
very simple manner the repeated allusions to two high priests 
in David's time (2 Sam. viii. 17, xv. 24, 29, 85; 1 Chron. xv. 
11, xvii. 16). The reason why the Lord did not answer Saul 
is to be sought for in the wickedness of Saul, which rendered 
him utterly unworthy to find favour with God. 

Vers. 7-14. Instead of recognising this, however, and 
searching his own heart, Saul attempted to obtain a revelation 
of the future in ungodly ways. He commanded his servants 
(ver. 7) to seek for a woman that had a familiar spirit. Baalath- 
ob: the mistress (or possessor) of a conjuring spirit, i.e. of a 
spirit with which the dead were conjured up, for the purpose 
of making inquiry concerning the future (see at Lev. xix. 31). 
There was a woman of this kind at Hndor, which still exists as 
a village under the old name upon the northern shoulder of the 
Duhy or Little Hermon (see at Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore 
only two German (ten English) miles from the Israelitish camp 
at Gilboa.—Ver. 8. Saul went to this person by night and in 
disguise, that he might not be recognised, accompanied by two 
men; and said to her, “ Divine to me through necromancy, 
and bring me up whomsoever I tell thee.’ The words “bring 
me up,” etc., are an explanation or more precise definition of 
“divine unto me,” etc. Prophesying by the Ob was probably 
performed by calling up a departed spirit from Sheol, and ob- 
taining prophecies, i.e. disclosures concerning one’s own fate, 
through the medium of such a spirit. On the form "IDP 
(Chethibh), see at Judg. ix. 8.—Ver. 9. Such a demand placed 
the woman in difficulty. As Saul had driven the necromantists 
out of the land, she was afraid that the unknown visitor (for it 
is evident from ver. 12 that she did not recognise Saul at first) 
might be laying a snare for her soul with his request, to put 
her to death, i.e. might have come to her merely for the purpose 
of spying her out as a conjurer of the dead, and then inflicting 
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capital punishment upon her according to the law (Lev. xx. 27). 
—vVers. 10, 11. But when Saul swore to her that no punish- 
ment should fall upon her on that account (77>) O8, “shall 
assuredly not fall upon thee”), an oath which awed how 
utterly hardened Saul was, she asked him, “ Whom shall I 
bring up to thee?” and Saul replied, “ Be me up Samuel,” 
sc. from the region of the dead, or Sheol, which was thought to 
be under the ground. This idea arose from the fact that the 
dead were buried in the earth, and was connected with the 
thought of heaven as being above the earth. Just as heaven, 
regarded as the abode of God and the holy angels and blessed 
spirits, is above the earth; so, on the other hand, the region 
of death and the dead is beneath the ground. And with our 
modes of thought, which are so bound up with time and space, 
it is impossible to represent to ourselves in any other way the 
difference and contrast between blessedness with God and the 
shade-life in death.—Ver. 12. The woman then commenced 
her conjuring arts. This must be supplied from the context, 
as ver. 12 merely states what immediately ensued. “ When 
the woman saw Samuel, she cried aloud,” sc. at the form which 
appeared to her so unexpectedly. These words imply most 
unquestionably that the woman saw an apparition which she 
did not anticipate, and therefore that she was not really able to 
conjure up departed spirits or persons who had died, but that 
she either merely pretended to do so, or if her witchcraft was 
not mere trickery and delusion, but had a certain demoniacal 
background, that the appearance of Samuel differed essentially 
from everything she had experienced and effected before, and 
therefore filled her with alarm and horror. The very fact, 
however, that she recognised Saul as soon as Samuel appeared, 
precludes us from declaring her art to have been nothing more 
than jugglery and deception ; for she said to him, “ Why hast 
thou cheated me, as thou art certainly Saul?” t.e. why hast thou 
deceived me as to thy person? why didst thou not tell me that 
thou wast king Saul? Her recognition of Saul when Samuel 
appeared may be easily explained, if we assume that the woman 
had fallen into a state of clairvoyance, in which she recognised 
persons who, like Saul in his disguise, were unknown to her by 
face.—Ver. 13. The king quieted her fear, and then asked her 
what she had seen; whereupon she gave him a fuller descrip- 
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tion of the apparition: “J saw a celestial being come up from 
the earth.” Elohim does not signify gods here, nor yet God ; 
still less an angel or a ghost, or even a person of superior rank, 
but a celestial (super-terrestrial), heavenly, or spiritual being.— 
Ver. 14. Upon Saul’s further inquiry as to his form, she re- 
plied, “An old man is ascending, and he is wrapped in a mantle.” 
Meil is the prophet’s mantle, such as Samuel was accustomed 
to wear when he was alive (see ch. xv. 27). Saul recognised 
from this that the person who had been called up was Samuel, 
and he fell upon his face to the ground, to give expression to 
his reverence. Saul does not appear to have seen the appari- 
tion itself. But it does not follow from this that there was no 
such apparition at all, and the whole was an invention on the 
part of the witch. It needs an opened eye, such as all do not 
possess, to see a departed spirit or celestial being. The eyes of 
the body are not enough for this. 

Vers. 15-22. Then Samuel said, “ Why hast thou disturbed 
me (sc. from my rest in Hades; cf. Isa. xiv. 9), to bring me up?” 
It follows, no doubt, from this that Samuel had been disturbed 
from his rest by Saul; but whether this had been effected by 
the conjuring arts of the witch, or by a miracle of God himself, 
is left undecided. Saul replied, “I am sore oppressed, for the 
Philistines fight against me, and God has departed from me, and 
answers meno more, either by prophets or by dreams ; then I had 
thee called (on the intensified form M87PS), vid. Ewald, § 228, c), 
to make known to me what I am to do.” The omission of any 
reference to the Urim is probably to be interpreted very simply 
from the brevity of the account, and not from the fact that Saul 
shrank from speaking about the oracle of the high priest, on 
account of the massacre of the priests which had taken place 
by his command. There is a contradiction, however, in Saul’s 
reply: for if God had forsaken him, he could not expect any 
answer from Him; and if God did not reply to his inquiry 
through the regularly appointed media of His revelation, how 
could he hope to obtain any divine revelation through the help 
of awitch? ‘ When living prophets gave no answer, he thought 
that a dead one might be called up, as if a dead one were ne 
dependent upon Ged than the living, or that, even in opposition 
to the will of God, he might reply through the arts of a conjur- 
ing woman. Truly, if he perceived that God was hostile to 
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him, he ought to have been all the more afraid, lest His enmity 
should be increased by his breach of His-laws. But fear and 
superstition never reason” (Clericus). Samuel points out this 
contradiction (ver. 16): “ Why dost thou ask me, since Jehovah 
hath departed from thee, and is become thine enemy?” The 
meaning is: How canst thou expect an answer under these 
circumstances from me, the prophet of Jehovah? 1, from 7Y, 
signifies an enemy here (from 1Y, fervour) ; and this meaning is 
confirmed by Ps. cxxxix. 20 and Dan. iv. 16 (Chald.). There 
is all the less ground for any critical objection to the reading, 
as the Chaldee and Vulgate give a periphrastic rendering of 
“enemy,” whilst the Sept., Syr., and Arab. have merely para- 
phrased according to conjectures. Samuel then announced his 
fate (vers. 17-19): “ Jehovah hath performed for himself, as He 
spake by me (45, for himself, which the LX -X. and Vulg. have 
arbitrarily altered into 1, cot, tibt (to thee), is correctly ex- 
plained by Seb. Schmidt, ‘according to His grace, or to fulfil 
and prove His truth’); and Jehovah hath rent the kingdom out of 
thy hand, and given it to thy neighbour David.” The perfects 
express the purpose of Ged, which had already been formed, 
and was now about to be fulfilled—Ver. 18. The reason for 
Saul’s rejection is then given, as in ch. xv. 23: “ Because (WWN3, 
according as) thou... hast not executed the fierceness of His 
anger upon Amalek, therefore hath Jehovah done this thing to thee 
this day.” “ This thing” is the distress of which Saul had com- 
plained, with its consequences. {9", that Jehovah may give (= for 
He will give) Israel also with thee into the hand of the Philistines. 
“ To-morrow wilt thou and thy sons be with me (i.e. in Sheol, 
with the dead); also the camp of Israel will Jehovah give into 
the hand of the Philistines,” i.e. give up to them to plunder. 
The overthrow of the people was to heighten Saul’s misery, 
when he saw the people plunged with him into ruin through his 
sin (O. v. Gerlach). Thus was the last hope taken from Saul. 
His day of grace was gone, and judgment was now to burst 
upon him without delay.—Ver. 20. These words so alarmed 
him, that he fell his whole length upon the ground ; for he had 
been kneeling hitherto (ver. 14). He “ fell straightway (lit. he 
hastened and fell) wpon the ground. For he was greatly terrified 
at the words of Samuel: there was also no strength in him, because 
he had eaten no food the whole day and the whole night,” sc. from 
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mental perturbation or inward excitement. Terror and bodily 
exhaustion caused him to fall powerless to the ground.—Vers. 
21, 22. The woman then came to him and persuaded him to 
strengthen himself with food for the journey which he had to 
take. It by no means follows from the expression “came wnto 
Saul,” that the woman was in an adjoining room during the 
presence of the apparition, and whilst Samuel was speaking, but 
only that she was standing at some distance off, and came up to 
him to speak to him ae he had fallen fates to the ground. 
As she had fulfilled his wish at the risk of ee own life, she 
entreated him now to gratify her wish, and let her set a morsel 
of bread before him and eat. “ That strength may be in thee 
when thou goest thy way” (i.e. when thou returnest). 

This narrative, when read without prejudice, makes at once 
and throughout the impression conveyed by the Septuagint 
at 1 Chron. x. 13: émnpétnce Saovr év TO eyyactpiytOw Tod 
Enticar, Kal amexpivato avT@ Yapovir 6 mpodyrys; and still 
more clearly at Ecclus. xlvi. 20, where it is said of Samuel: 
“ And after his death he prophesied, and showed the king his 
end, and lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy, to blot 
out the wickedness of the people.” Nevertheless the fathers, 
reformers, and earlier Christian theologians, with very few 
exceptions, assumed that there was not a real appearance of 
Samuel, but only an imaginary one. According to the explana- 
tion given by Ephraem Syrus, an apparent image of Samuel 
was presented to the eye of Saul through demoniacal arts. 
Luther and Calvin adopted the same view, and the earlier Pro- 
testant theologians followed them in regarding the apparition 
as nothing but a diabolical spectre, a phantasm, or diabolical 
spectre in the form of Samuel, and Samuel’s announcement as 
nothing but a diabolical revelation made by divine permission, 
in which truth is mixed with falsehood.' It was not till the 


1 Thus Luther says (in his work upon the abuses of the Mass, 1522): 
“The raising of Samuel by a soothsayer or witch, in 1 Sam. xxviii. 11, 12, 
was certainly merely a spectre of the devil; not only because the Scriptures 
state that it was effected by a woman who was full of devils (for who could 
believe that the souls of believers, who are in the hand of God, Heclus. iii. 1, 
and in the bosom of Abraham, Luke xvi. 32, were under the power of the 
devil, and of simple men ?), but also because it was evidently in opposition 
to the command of God that Saul and the woman inquired of the dead. 
The Holy Ghost cannot do anything against this himself, nor can He help 
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seventeenth century that the opinion was expressed, that the 
apparition of Samuel was merely a delusion produced by the 
witch, without any real background at all. After Reginald 
Scotus and Balth. Becker had given expression to this opinion, 
it was more fully elaborated by Ant. van Dale, in his dissert. de 
divinationibus tdololatricis sub V. T.; and in the so-called age 
of enlightenment this was the prevailing opinion, so that Thenius 
still regards it as an established fact, not only that the woman 
was an impostor, but that the historian himself regarded the 
whole thing as-an imposture. There is no necessity to refute 
this opinion at the present day. Even Fr. Boettcher (de inferis, 
pp- 111 sqq.), who looks upon the thing as an imposture, adinits 
that the first recorder of the occurrence “believed that Samuel 
appeared and prophesied, contrary to the expectation of the 
witch ;” and that the author of the books of Samuel was con- 
vinced that the prophet was raised up and prophesied, so that 
after his death he was proved to be the true prophet of Jehovah, 
although through the intervention of ungodly arts (cf. Ezek. 
xiv. 7,9). But the view held by the early church does not do 
justice to the scriptural narrative; and hence the more modern 
orthodox commentators are unanimous in the opinion that the 
departed prophet did really appear and announce the destruc- 
tion of Saul, not, however, in consequence of the magical arts of 
the witch, but through a miracle wrought by the omnipotence 
of God. This is most decidedly favoured by the fact, that the 
prophetic historian speaks throughout of the appearance, not of 


those who act in opposition to it.” Calvin also regards the apparition as 
only a spectre (Hom. 100in 1 Sam.): ‘‘ It is certain,” he says, ‘‘ that it was 
not really Samuel, for God would never have allowed His prophets to be 
subjected to such diabolical conjuring. For here is a sorceress calling up 
the dead from the grave. Does any one imagine that God wished His prophet 
to be exposed to such ignominy ; as if the devil had power over the bodies 
and souls of the saints which are in His keeping? The souls of the saints 
are said to rest and live in God, waiting for their happy resurrection. Be- 
sides, are we to believe that Samuel took his cloak with him into the grave ? 
For all these reasons, it appears evident that the apparition was nothing 
more than a spectre, and that the senses of the woman herself were so 
deceived, that she thought she saw Samuel, whereas it really was not he.” 
The earlier orthodox theologians also disputed the reality of the appearance 
of the departed Samuel on just the same grounds; eg. Seb. Schmidt 
(Comm.); Aug. Pfeiffer ; Sal. Deyling ; and Buddeus, Hist. Heel. V. T. ii. 
p. 243, and many more. 
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a ghost, but of Samuel himself. He does this not only in ver. 
12, “ When the woman saw Samel she cried aloud,” but also in 
vers. 14, 15, 16, and 20. It is also sustained by the circum- 
stance, that not only do the words of Samuel to Saul, in vers. 
16-19, create the impression that it is Samuel himself who is 
speaking ; but his announcement contains so distinct a prophecy 
of the death of Saul and his sons, that it is impossible to imagine 
that it can have proceeded from the mouth of an impostor, or 
have been an inspiration of Satan. On the other hand, the 
remark of Calvin, to the effect that “ God sometimes gives to 
devils the power of revealing secrets to us, which they have 
learned from the Lord,” could only be regarded as a valid 
objection, provided that the narrative gave us some intimation 
that the apparition and the speaking were nothing but a diabolical 
delusion. But it does nothing of the kind. It is true, the 
opinion that the witch conjured up the prophet Samuel was 
very properly disputed by the early theologians, and rejected by 
Theodoret as “ unholy, and even impious ;” and the text of 
Scripture indicates clearly enough that the very opposite was 
the case, by the remark that the witch herself was terrified at 
the appearance of Samuel (ver. 12). Shobel is therefore quite 
correct in saying: “It was not at the call of the idolatrous 
king, nor at the command of the witch,—neither of whom had 
the power to bring him up, or even to make him hear their voice 
in his rest in the grave,—that Samuel came; nor was it merely 
by divine ‘permission, which is much too little to say. No, 
rather it was by the special command of God that he left his 
grave (?), like a faithful servant whom his master arouses at 
midnight, to let in an inmate of the house who has wilfully 
stopped out late, and has been knocking at the door. ‘Why do 
you disturb me out of my sleep ?’ would always be the question 
put to the unwelcome comer, although it was not by his noise, 
but really by his master’s command, that he had been aroused. 
Samuel asked the same question.” The prohibition of witch- 
craft and necromancy (Deut. xviii. 11; Isa. viii. 19), which the 
earlier writers quote against this, does not preclude the possibility 
of God having, for His own special reasons, caused Samuel to 
appear. On the contrary, the appearance itself was of such a 
character, that it could not fail to show to the witch and the 
king, that God does not allow His prohibitions to be infringed 
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with impunity. The very same thing occurred here, which God 
threatened to idolaters through the medium of Ezekiel (ch. xiv. 
4, 7,8): “If they come to the prophet, I will answer them 
in my own way.” Still less is there any force in the appeal to 
Luke xvi. 27 sqq., where Abraham refuses the request of the 
rich man in Hades, that he would send Lazarus to his father’s 
house to preach repentance to his brethren who were still living, 
saying, “They have Moses and the prophets, let them Heat 
them. If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” For this 
does not affirm that the appearance of a dead man is a thing 
impossible in itself,,but only describes it as useless and ineffec- 
tual, so far as the conversion of the ungodly is concerned. 

The reality of the appearance of Samuel from the kingdom 
of the dead cannot therefore be called in question, especially as 
it has an analogon in the appearance of Moses and Elijah at 
the transfiguration of Christ (Matt. xvii. 3; Luke ix. 30, 31); 
except that this difference must not be overlooked, namely, 
that Moses and Elijah appeared “ in glory,” i.e. in a glorified 
form, whereas Samuel appeared in earthly corporeality with 
the prophet’s mantle which he had worn on earth. Just as the 
transfiguration of Christ was a phenomenal anticipation of His 
future Shkavenl glory, into which He was to enter after His 
resurrection and ascension, so may we think of the appearance 
of Moses and Elijah “in glory” upon the mount of trans- 
figuration as an anticipation of their heavenly transfiguration 
in eternal life with God. It was different with Samuel, whom 
God brought up from Hades through an act of His omni- 
potence. This appearance is not to be regarded as the ap- 
pearance of one who had risen in a glorified body; but though 
somewhat spirit-like in its external manifestation, so that it 
was only to the witch that it was visible, and not to Saul, it 
was merely an appearance of the soul of Samuel, that had been 
at rest in Hades, in the clothing of the earthly corporeality and 
dress of the eee which were assumed for the purpose of 
rendering it visible. In this respect the appearance of Samuel 

rather peeubied the appearances of incorporeal angels in 
human form and dress, such as the three angels who came to 
Abraham in the grove at Mamre (Gen. xviii.), and the angel 
who appeared to Manoah (Judg. xiii.) ; with this exception, 
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however, that these angels manifested themselves in a human 
form, which was visible to the ordinary bodily eye, whereas 
Samuel appeared in the spirit-like form of the inhabitants of 
Hades. In all these cases the bodily form and clothing were 
only a dress assumed for the soul or spirit, and intended to 
facilitate perception, so that such appearances furnish no proof 
that the souls of departed men possess an immaterial corpo- 
reality. 

Vers. 23-25. On Saul’s refusing to take food, his servants 
(i.e. his two attendants) also pressed him, so that he yielded, 
rose up from the ground, and sat down upon the bed (mittah : 
ze. a bench by the wall of the room provided with pillows) ; 
whereupon the woman quickly sacrificed (served up) a stalled 
calf, baked unleavened cakes, and set the food she had pre- 
pared before the king and his servants. The woman did all 
this from natural sympathy for the unhappy king, and not, as 
Thenius supposes, to remove all suspicion of deception from 
Saul’s mind ; for she had not deceived the king at all—Ver. 25. 
When Saul and his servants had eaten, they started upon their 
way, and went back that night to Gilboa, which was about ten 
miles distant, where the battle occurred the next day, and Saul 
and his sons fell. “Saul was too hardened in his sin to express 
any grief or pain, either on his own account or because of the 


1 Delitzsch (bibl. Psychol. pp. 427 sqq.) has very properly rejected, not 
only the opinion that Samuel and Moses were raised up from the dead for 
the purpose of a transient appearance, and then died again, but also the 
idea that they appeared in their material bodies, a notion upon which 
Calvin rests his argument against the reality of the appearance of Samuel. 
But when he gives it as his opinion, that the angels who appeared in human 
form assumed this form by virtue of their own power, inasmuch as they 
can make themselves visible to whomsoever they please, and infers still 
further from this, ‘‘ that the outward form in which Samuel and Moses 
appeared (which corresponded to their form when on this side the grave) 
was the immaterial production of their spiritual and psychical nature,” he 
overlooks the fact, that not only Samuel, but the angels also, in the cases 
referred to, appeared in men’s clothing, which cannot possibly be regarded 
as a production of their spiritual and psychical nature. The earthly dress 
is not indispensable to a man’s existence. Adam and Eve had no clothing 
before the Fall, and there will be no material clothing in the kingdom of 
glory ; for the “fine linen, pure and white,” with which the bride adorns 
herself for the marriage supper of the Lamb, is “ the righteousness of 
saints” (Rey. xix. 8). 
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fate of his sons and his people. In stolid desperation he went 
to meet his fate. This was the terrible end of a man whom 
the Spirit of God had once taken possession of and turned into 
another man, and whom he had endowed with gifts to be the 


leader of the people of God” (O. v. Gerlach). 


REMOVAL OF DAVID FROM THE ARMY OF THE PHILISTINES.— - 
CHAP. XXIX. 


Vers. 1-5. Whilst Saul derived no comfort from his visit to 
the witch at Endor, but simply heard from the mouth of Samuel 
the confirmation of his rejection on the part of God, and an 
announcement of his approaching fate, David was delivered, 
through the interposition of God, from the danger of having to 
fight against his own people.—Ver. 1. The account of this is 
introduced by a fuller description of the position of the hostile 
army. “ The Philistines gathered all their armies together to- 
wards Aphek, but Israel encamped at the fountain in (at) Sezreel.” 
This fountain is the present Ain Jalid (or Ain Jalit, we. 
Goliath’s fountain, probably so called because it was regarded 
as the scene of the defeat of Goliath), a very large fountain, 
which issues from a cleft in the rock at the foot of the mountain 
on the north-eastern border of Gilboa, forming a beautifully 
limpid pool of about forty or fifty feet in diameter, and then 
flowing in a brook through the valley (Rob. Pal. iii. p. 168). 
Consequently Aphek, which must be carefully distinguished 
from the towns of the same name in Asher (Josh. xix. 30; 
Judg. i. 31) and upon the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 53) 
and also at Ebenezer (1 Sam. iv. 1), is to be sought for not very 
far from Shunem, in the plain of Jezreel; according to Van de 
Velde’s Mem., by the side of the present el Aftleh, though the 
situation has not been exactly determined. The statement in 
the Onom., “near Endor of Jezreel where Saul fought,” is 
merely founded upon the Septuagint, in which }'Y2 is erroneously 
rendered év ’Evéép.—Vers. 2, 3. When the princes of the 
Philistines (sarne, as in Josh. xiii. 3) advanced by hundreds 
and thousands (i.e. arranged in companies of hundreds and 
thousands), and David and his men came behind with Achish 
(i.e. forming the rear-guard), the (other) princes pronounced 
against their allowing David and his men to go with them. 


CHAP. XXIX. 6-11. O71 


This did not occur at the time of their setting out, but on the 
road, when they had already gone some distance (compare ver. 
11 with ch. xxx. 1), probably when the five princes (Josh. xiii. 
3) of the Philistines had effected a junction. To the inquiry, 
“ What are these Hebrews doing?” Achish replied, “ Js not this 
David, the servant of Saul the king of Israel, who has been with 
me days already, or years already? and I have found nothing in 
him since his coming over unto this day.” 281, anything at all 
that could render him suspicious, or his fidelity doubtful. DBs, 
to fall away and go over to a person; generally construed with 
bx (Jer. xxxvil. 13, xxxvill. 19, ete.) or by (Jer. xxi. 9, xxxvii, 
14; 1 Chron. xii. 19, 20), but here absolutely, as the more pre- 
cise meaning can be gathered from the context.—Ver. 4. But 
the princes, i.e. the four other princes of the Philistines, not the 
courtiers of Achish himself, were angry with Achish, and de- 
manded, “ Send the man back, that he may return to his place, 
which thou hast assigned him; that he may not go down with us 
into the war, and may not become an adversary (satan) to us in 
the war; for wherewith could he show himself acceptable to his 
lord (viz. Saul), if not with the heads of these men?” sion, 
nonne, strictly speaking, introduces a new question to confirm 
the previous question. “ Go down to the battle :” this expression 
is used as in ch. xxvi. 10, xxx. 24, because battles were generally 
fought in the plains, into which the Hebrews were obliged to 
come down from their mountainous land. “ These men,” i.e. the 
soldiers of the Philistines, to whom the princes were pointing.— 
Ver. 5. To justify their suspicion, the princes reminded him of 
their song with which the women in Israel had celebrated 
David’s victory over Goliath (ch. xviii. 7). 

Vers. 6-11. After this declaration on the part of the princes, 
Achish was obliged to send David back.—Vers. 6, 7. With a 
solemn assertion,—swearing by Jehovah to convince David all 
the more thoroughly of the sincerity of his declaration,—Achish 
said to him, “ Thou art honourable, and good in my eyes (te. 
quite right in my estimation) are thy going out and coming in 
(ze. all thy conduct) with me in the camp, for I have not found 
anything bad in thee ; but in the eyes of the princes thou art not 
good (i.e. the princes do not think thee honourable, do not trust 
thee). Turn now, and go in peace, that thou mayest do nothing 
displeasing to the princes of the Philistines.” —Ver. 8. Partly for 
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the sake of vindicating himself against this suspicion, and partly 
to put the sincerity of Achish’s words to the test, David replied, 
“ What have I done, and what hast thou found in thy servant, 
since I was with thee till this day, that I am not to come and fight 
against the enemies of my lord the king?” ‘These last words are 
also ambiguous, since the king whom David calls his lord might 
be understood as meaning either Achish or Saul. Achish, in 
his goodness of heart, applies them without suspicion to himself ; 
for he assures David still more earnestly (ver. 9), that he is 
firmly convinced of his uprightness. “JI know that thow art 
good in my eyes as an angel of God,” 2.e. I have the strongest 
conviction that thou hast behaved as well towards me as an angel 
could; but the princes have desired thy removal.—Ver. 10. 
“ And now get up early in the morning with the servants of thy 
lord (t.e. Saul, whose subjects David’s men all were), who have 
come with thee ; get ye up in the morning when it gets light for you 
(so that ye can see), and go.’—Ver. 11. In accordance with this 
admonition, David returned the next morning into the land of 
the Philistines, ¢.e. to Ziklag; no doubt very light of heart, and 
praising God for having so graciously rescued him out of the 
disastrous situation into which he had been brought and not 
altogether without some fault of his own, rejoicing that “he had 
not committed either sin, 7.e. had neither violated the fidelity 
which he owed to Achish, nor had to fight against the Israelites” 


(Seb. Schmidt). 


DAVID AVENGES UPON THE AMALEKITES THE PLUNDERING 
AND BURNING OF ZIKLAG.—CHAP. XXX. 


Vers. 1-10. During David’s absence the Amalekites had 
invaded the south country, smitten Ziklag and burnt it down, 
and carried off the women and children whom they found there ; 
whereat not only were David and his men plunged into great 
grief on their return upon the third day, but David especially 
was involved in very great trouble, inasmuch as the people 
wanted to stone him. But he strengthened himself in the Lord 
his God (vers. 1-6).—Vers. 1-4 form one period, which is 
expanded by the introduction of several circumstantial clauses. 
The apodosis to “ It came to pass, when,” etc. (ver. 1), does not 
follow till ver. 4, “ Then David and the people,” etc. But this is 
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formally attached to ver. 3, “so David and his men came,” with 
which the protasis commenced in ver. 1 is resumed in an altered 
form. “It came to pass, when David and his men came to 
Ziklag . .. the Amalekites had invaded ... and had carried 
off the wives . . . and had gone their way, and David and his 
men came into the town (for ‘when David and his men came,’ 
etc.), and behold it was burned. . . . Then David and the people 
with him lifted up their voice.” “ On the third day :” after David’s 
dismission by Achish, not after David’s departure from Ziklag. 
David had at any rate gone with Achish beyond Gath, and had 
not been sent back till the whole of the princes of the Philistines 
had united their armies (ch. xxix. 2 sqq.), so that he must have 
been absent from Ziklag more than two days, or two days anda 
half. This is placed beyond all doubt by vers. 11 sqq., since 
the Amalekites are there described as having gone off with their 
booty three days before David followed them, and therefore 
they had taken Ziklag and burned it three days before David’s 
return. These foes had therefore taken advantage of the 
absence of David and his warriors, to avenge themselves for 
David’s invasions and plunderings (ch. xxvii. 8). Of those who 
were carried off, “ the women” alone are expressly mentioned in 
ver. 2, although the female population and all the children had 
been removed, as we may see from the expression “ small and 
great” (vers. 3, 6). The LXX. were therefore correct, so far 
as the sense is concerned, in introducing the words cal mdvra 
before Fa Ws. “ They had killed no one, but (only) carried 
away.” 393, to carry away captive, as in Isa, xx. 4. Among 
those who had been carried off were David’s two wives, Ahi- 
noam and Abigail (vid. ch. xxv. 42, 43, xxvii. 3).—Ver. 6. 
David was greatly distressed in consequence ; “ for the people 
thought (‘said, sc. in their hearts) to stone him,” because they 
sought the occasion of their calamity in his connection with 
Achish, with which many of his adherents may very probably 
have been dissatisfied. ‘“ For the soul of the whole people was 
embittered (t.e. all the people were embittered in their souls) 
because of their sons and daughters,” who had been carried away 
into slavery. “ But David strengthened himself in the Lord his 
God,” i.e. sought consolation and strength in prayer and believ- 
ing confidence in the Lord (vers. 7 sqq.). This strength he 
manifested in the resolution to follow the foes and rescue their 
iS) 
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booty from them. To this end he had the ephod brought by 
the high priest Abiathar (cf. ch. xxiii. 9), and inquired by means 
of the Urim of the Lord, “ Shall I pursue this troop? Shall I 
overtake it?” These questions were answered in the affirmative ; 
and the promise was added, “ and thou wilt rescue.” So David 
pursued the enemy with his six hundred men as far as the 
brook Besor, where the rest, 7.e. two hundred, remained standing 
(stayed behind). The words py O13, which are appended 
in the form of a circumstantial clause, are to be connected, so 
far as the facts are concerned, with what follows: whilst the 
others remained behind, David pursued the enemy still farther 
with four hundred men. By the word 031 the historian 
has somewhat anticipated the matter, and therefore regards it 
as necessary to define the expression still further in ver. 100. 
We are precluded from changing the text, as Thenius suggests, 
by the circumstance that all the early translators read it in this 
manner, and have endeavoured to make the expression intelli- 
gible by paraphrasing it. These two hundred men were too 
tired to cross the brook and go any farther. (033, which only 
occurs here and in ver. 21, signifies, in Syriac, to be weary or 
exhausted.) As Ziklag was burnt down, of course they found 
no provisions there, and were consequently obliged to set out in 
pursuit of the foe without being able to provide themselves with 
the necessary supplies. ‘The brook Besor is supposed to be the 
Wady Sheriah, which enters the sea below Ashkelon (see vy. 
Raumer, Pal. p. 52). 

Vers. 11-20. On their further march they found an 
Egyptian lying exhausted upon the field; and having brought 
him to David, they gave him food and drink, namely “a slice of 
Jjig-cake (cf. ch. xxv. 18), and raisin-cakes to eat; whereupon his 
spirit of life returned (i.e. he came to himself again), as he had 
neither eaten bread nor drunk water for three days.’—Ver. 13. 
When David asked him whence he had come (to whom, i.e. to 
what people or tribe, dost thou belong ?), the young man said 
that he was an Egyptian, and servant of an Amalekite, and 
that he had been left behind by his master when he fell sick 
three days before (“to-day three,” sc. days): he also said, 
“We invaded the south of the Crethites, and what belongs to 
Judah, and the south of Caleb, and burned Ziklag with fire.” 
‘Mai, identical with O13 (Ezek. xxv. 16; Zeph. ii. 5), denotes 
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those tribes of the Philistines who dwelt in the south-west of 
Canaan, and is used by Ezekiel and Zephaniah as synonymous 
with Philistim. The origin of the name is involved in obscu- 
rity, as the explanation which prevailed for a time, viz. that 
it was derived from Creta, is without sufficient foundation. (vid. 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 66 and 99 sqq.). The Negeb “ belonging to 
Judah” is the eastern portion of the Negeb. One part of it 
belonged to the family of Caleb, and was called Caleb’s Negeb 
(wid. ch. xxv. 3).—Vers. 15, 16. This Egyptian then conducted 
David, at his request, when he had sworn that he would neither 
kill him nor deliver him up to his master, down to the hostile 
troops, who were spread over the whole land, eating, drinking, 
and making merry, on account of all the great booty which 
they had brought out of the land of the Philistines and Judah. 
—Ver. 17. David surprised them in the midst of their security, 
and smote them from the evening twilight till the evening of 
the next day, so that no one escaped, with the exception of four 
hundred young men, who fled upon camels. Nesheph signifies 
the evening twilight here, not the dawn,—a meaning which is 
not even sustained by Job vil. 4. The form 593h» appears to 
be an adverbial formation, like 5i.—Vers. 18, 19. Through 
this victory David rescued all that the Amalekites had taken, 
his two wives, and all the children great and small; also the 
booty that they had taken with them, so that nothing was 
missing.—Ver. 20 is obscure: “ And David took all the sheep 
and the oxen: they drove them before those cattle, and said, This 
ts David's booty.” In order to obtain any meaning whatever 
from this literal rendering of the words, we must understand by 
the sheep and oxen those which belonged to the Amalekites, and 
the flocks taken from them as booty ; and by “ those cattle,” the 
cattle belonging to David and his men, which the Amalekites 
had driven away, and the Israelites had now recovered from 
them: so that David had the sheep and oxen which he had 
taken from the Amalekites as booty driven in front of the rest 
of the cattle which the Israelites had recovered; whereupon 
the drovers exclaimed, “ This (the sheep and oxen) is David's 
booty.” It is true that there is nothing said in what goes before 
about any booty that David had taken from the Amalekites, in 
addition to what they had taken from the Israelites; but the 
fact that David had really taken such booty is perfectly obvious 
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from vers. 26-31, where he is said to have sent portions of the 
booty of the enemies of Jehovah to different places in the land. 
If this explanation be not accepted, there is no other course 
open than to follow the Vulgate, alter DB? into YIB9, and render 
the middle clause thus: “ they drove those cattle (viz. the sheep 
and oxen already mentioned) before him,” as Luther has done. 
But even in that case we could hardly understand anything 
else by the sheep and oxen than the cattle belonging to the 
Amalekites, and taken from them as booty. 

Vers. 21-31. When David came back to the two hundred 
men whom he had left by the brook Besor (02%, they made 
them sit, remain), they went to meet him and his warriors, and 
were heartily greeted by David.—Ver. 22. Then all kinds of 
evil and worthless men of those who had gone with David to 
the battle replied: “ Because they have not gone with us (lit. with 
me, the person speaking), we will not give them any of the booty 
that we have seized, except to every one his wife and his chal- 
dren: they may lead them away, and go.’—Vers. 23, 24. David 
opposed this selfish and envious proposal, saying, “ Do not so, 
my brethren, with that (OS, the sign of the accusative, not the 
preposition ; see Ewald, § 329, a: lit. with regard to that) which 
Jehovah hath done to us, and He hath guarded us (since He hath 
guarded us), and given this troop which came upon us into our 
hand. And who will hearken to you in this matter? Bue (°3, 
according to the negation involved in the question) as the 
portion of him that went into the battle, so be the portion of him 
that stayed by the things ; they shall share together.” 0 is a 
copyist’s error for 17*1.—Ver. 25. So was it from that day and 
forward ; and he (David) made it (this regulation as to the 
booty) “ the law and right for Israel unto this day.”—Vers. 
26-31. When David returned to Ziklag, he sent portions of the 
booty to the elders of Judah, to his friends, with this message : 
“ Behold, here ye have a blessing of the booty of the enemies of 
Jehovah” (which we took from the enemies of Jehovah) ; and 
this he did, according to ver. 31, to all the places in which he 
had wandered with his men, z.e. where he had wandered about 
during his flight from Saul, and in which he had no doubt 
received assistance. Sending these gifts could not fail to make 
the elders of these cities well disposed towards him, and so to 
facilitate his recognition as king after the death of Saul, which 
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occurred immediately afterwards. Some of these places may 
have been plundered by the Amalekites, since they had invaded 
the Negeb of Judah (ver. 14). The cities referred to were 
Bethel,—not the Bethel so often mentioned, the present Bectin, 
in the tribe of Benjamin, but Bethuel (1 Chron. iv. 30) or 
Bethul, in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 4), which Knobel 
supposes to be Klusa or el Khalasa (see at Josh. xy. 30). The 
reading BaOcovp in the Septuagint is a worthless conjecture. 
Ramah of the south, which was allotted to the tribe of Simeon, 
has not yet been discovered (see at Josh. xix. 8). Jattir has 
been preserved in the ruins of Attv, on the southern portion 
of the mountains of Judah (see at Josh. xv. 48). Aroér is still 
to be seen in ruins, viz. in the foundations of walls built of 
enormous stones in Wady Arara, where there are many cavities 
for holding water, about three hours E.s.u. of Bersaba, and 
twenty miles to the south of Hebron (vid. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 
620, and y. de Velde, Mem. p. 288). Siphmoth (or Shiphmoth, 
according to several Mss.) is altogether unknown. It may 
probably be referred to again in 1 Chron. xxvii. 27, where 
Zabdi is called the Shiphmite; but it is certainly not to be 
identified with Sepham, on the north-east of the sea of Galilee 
(Num. xxxiv. 10, 11), as Thenius supposes. Lshtemoa has 
been preserved in the village of Semua, with ancient ruins, on 
the south-western portion of the mountains of Judah (see at 
Josh. xv. 50). Racal is never mentioned again, and is entirely 
unknown. The LXX. have five different names instead of 
this, the last being Carmel, into which Thenius proposes to alter 
Racal. But this can hardly be done with propriety, as the 
LXX. also introduced the Philistian Gath, which certainly 
does not belong here; whilst in ver. 30 they have totally dif- 
ferent names, some of which are decidedly wrong. ‘The cities 
of the Jerahmeelites and Kenites were situated in the Negeb 
of Judah (ch. xxvii. 10), but their names cannot be traced.— 
Ver. 30. Hormah in the Negeb (Josh. xv. 30) is Zephath, the 
present Zepdta, on the western slope of the Rakhma plateau 
(see at. Josh. xii. 14). Cor-ashan, probably the same place as 
Ashan in the Shephelah, upon the border of the Negeb, has not 
yet been discovered (see at Josh. xv. 42). Athach is only men- 
tioned here, and quite unknown. According to Thenius, it is 
probably a mistaken spelling for Ether in the tribe of Simeon 
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(Josh. xix. 7, xv. 43). Hebron, the present el Khulil, Abra- 
ham’s city (see at Josh. x. 3; Gen. xxiii. 17). 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF SAUL AND HIS SONS.—CHAP. XXXI. 


The end of the unhappy king corresponded to his life ever 
since the day of his rejection as king. When he had lost the 
battle, and saw his three sons fallen at his side, and the archers 
of the enemy pressing hard upon him, without either repent- 
ance or remorse he put an end to his life by suicide, to escape 
the disgrace of being wounded and abused by the foe (vers. 
1-7). But he did not attain his object ; for the next day the 
enemy found his corpse and those of his sons, and proceeded to 
plunder, mutilate, and abuse them (vers. 8-10). However, the 
king of Israel was not to be left to perish in utter disgrace. 
The citizens of Jabesh remembered the deliverance which Saul 
had brought to their city after his election as king, and showed 
their Ptieade by giving an honourable poeta to Saul and 
his sons (vers. 11-13). ‘There is a parallel to this chapter in 
1 Chron. x., which agrees exactly with the account before us, 
with very few deviations indeed, and those mostly verbal, and 
merely introduces a hortatory clause at the end (vers. 13, 14). 

Vers. 1-7. The account of the war between the Philistines 
and Israel, the commencement of which has already been 
mentioned in ch. xxvill. 1, 4 sqq., and xxix. 1, is resumed in 
ver. 1 in a circumstantial clause; and to this there is attached 
a description of the progress and result of the battle, more 
especially with reference to Saul. Consequently, in 1 Chron. 
x. 1, where there had been no previous allusion to the war, the 
participle pone) j is changed into the perfect. The following is 
the way in which we should express the circumstantial clauten 
“Now when the Philistines were fighting against Israel, the 
men of Israel fled before the Philistines, and slain men fell in 
the mountains of Gilboa” (vid. ch. xxviii. 4). The principal 
engagement took place in the plain of Jezreel. But when the 
Israelites were obliged to yield, they fled up the mountains of 
Gilboa, and were pursued and slain there.—Vers. 2-4. The 
Philistines followed Saul, smote (i.e. put to death) his three 
sons (see at ch. xiv. 49), and fought fiercely against Saul him- 
self. When the archers (NYPa DWN is an explanatory apposition 
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to OND) Ait him, te. overtook him, he was greatly alarmed at 
them (on, from 5M or an), and called upon his armour-bearer 
to pierce him with the sword, “Jest these uncircumcised come 
and thrust me through, and play with me,” ¢.e. cool their courage 
upon me by maltreating me. But as the armour-bearer would 
not do this, because he was very much afraid, since he was 
supposed to be answerable for the king’s life, Saul inflicted 
death upon himself with his sword; whereupon the armour- 
bearer also feil upon his sword and died with his king, so that 
on that day Saul and his three sons and his armour-bearer all 
died ; also “all his men” (for which we have “all his house” 
in the Chronicles), z.e. not all the warriors who went out with 
him to battle, but all the king’s servants, or all the members of 
his house, sc. who had taken part in the battle. Neither Abner 
nor his son Ishbosheth was included, for the latter was not in 
the battle; and although the former was Saul’s cousin and 
commander-in-chief (see ch. xiv. 50, 51), he did not belong to 
his house or servants.—Ver. 7. When the men of Israel upon 
the sides that were opposite to the valley (Jezreel) and the 
Jordan saw that the Israelites (the Israelitish troop) fled, and 
Saul and his sons were dead, they took to flight out of the 
cities, whereupon the Philistines took possession of them. 3) 
is used here to signify the side opposite to the place of conflict 
in the valley of Jezreel, which the writer assumed as his stand- 


1 The LXX. have adopted the rendering xal érpavmeriony cic ta 
dmroxevopic, they wounded him in the abdomen, whilst the Vulgate render- 
ing is vulneratus est vehementer a sagittariis. In 1 Chron. x. 3 the Sept. 
rendering is zai txdvecev dro Tay rogwy, and that of the Vulgate et vulnera- 
verunt jaculis. The translators have therefore derived on from 22m = nbn, 


and then given a free rendering to the other words. But this rendering is 
overthrown by the word 4X1), very, vehemently, to say nothing of the fact 
that the verb ob or nbn cannot be proved to be ever used in the sense of 


wounding. If Saul had been so severely wounded that he could not kill 
himself, and therefore asked his armour-bearer to slay him, as Thenius 
supposes, he would not have had the strength to pierce himself with his 
sword when the armour-bearer refused. The further conjecture of Thenius, 
that the Hebrew text should be read thus, in accordance with the LXX., 
omipn 5s: Sqm, ‘‘ he was wounded in the region of the gall,” is opposed 
by the circumstance that droxsvopie is not the gall or region of the gall, 
but what is under the xévdpos, or breast cartilage, viz. the abdomen and 


bowels. 
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point (cf. ch. xiv. 40); so that PHY} 12 is the country to the 
west of the valley of Jezreel, and rn 12Y the country to the 
west of the Jordan, 7.e. pehieen Gilboa and the Jordan. These 
districts, i.e. the whole of the country round about the valley 
of Jezreel, the Philistines took possession of, so that the whole 
of the northern part of the land of Israel, in other words the 
whole land with the exception of Perea and the tribe-land of 
Judah, came into their hands when Saul was slain. 

Vers. 8-10. On the day following the battle, when the 
Philistines stripped the slain, they found Saul and his three sons 
lying upon Gilboa; and having cut off their heads and plun- 
dered their weapons, they sent them (the heads and weapons) 
as trophies into the land of the Philistines, ze. round about to 
the different towns and hamlets of their land, to announce the 
joyful news in their idol-temples (the writer of the Chronicles 
mentions the idols themselves) and to the people, and then 
deposited their weapons (the weapons of Saul and his sons) in 
the Astarte-houses. But the corpses they fastened to the town- 
wall of Beth-shean, ¢.e. Beisan, in the valley of the Jordan (see 
at Josh. xvii. 11). Beth-azabbim and Beth-ashtaroth are com- 
posite words ; the first part is indeclinable, and the plural form 
is expressed by the second word : zdol-houses and A starte-houses, 
like beth-aboth (father’s-houses: see at Ex. vi. 14). On the 
Astartes, see at Judg. ii. 13. It is not expressly stated indeed 
in vers. 9, 10, that the Philistines plundered the bodies of Saul’s 
sons as well, and mutilated them by cutting off their heads; but 
WNT and 123, his (ae. Saul’s) head and his weapons, alone are 
mentioned. At the same time, it is very evident from ver. 12, 
where the Jabeshites are said to have taken down from the wall 
of Beth-shean not Saul’s body only, but the bodies of his sons 
also, that the Philistines had treated the corpses of Saul’s sons 
in just the same manner as that of Saul himself. The writer 
speaks distinctly of the abuse of Saul’s body only, because it 
was his death that he had chiefly i in mind at the time. To the 
word 3n5u™) we must supply in thought the object iv and ye3 
from the preceding clause. "3 and N43 (vers. 10 and 12) are 
the corpses without the heads. The fact that the Philistines 
nailed them to the town-wall of Beth-shean presupposes the 
capture of that city, from which it is evident that they had 
occupied the land as far as the Jordan. The definite word 
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Beth-ashtaroth is changed by the writer of the Chronicles into 
Beth-elohim, temples of the gods; or rather he has interpreted it 
in this manner without altering the sense, as the Astartes are 
merely mentioned as the principal deities for the idols generally. 
The writer of the Chronicles has also omitted to mention the 
nailing of the corpses to the wall of Beth-shean, but he states 
instead that “they fastened his skull in the temple of Dagon,” 
a fact which is passed over in the account before us. From 
this we may see how both writers have restricted themselves to 
the principal points, or those which appeared to them of the 
greatest importance (vid. Bertheau on 1 Chron. x. 10). 

Vers. 11-13. When the inhabitants of Jabesh in Gilead 
heard this, all the brave men of the town set out to Beth- 
shean, took down the bodies of Saul and his sons from the wall, 
brought them to Jabesh, and burned them there. “ But their 
bones they buried under the tamarisk at Jabesh, and fasted seven 
days,” to mourn for the king their former deliverer (see ch. xi.). 
These statements are given in a very condensed form in the 
Chronicles (vers. 11,12). Not only is the fact that “ they went 
the whole night” omitted, as being of no essential importance 
to the general history; but the removal of the bodies from the 
town-wall is also passed over, because their being fastened there 
had not been mentioned, and also the burning of the bodies. 
The reason for the last omission is not to be sought for in the 
fact that the author of the Chronicles regarded burning as 
ignominious, according to Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9, but because he 
did not see how to reconcile the burning of the bodies with the 
burial of the bones. It was not the custom in Israel to burn 
the corpse, but to bury it in the ground. The former was 
restricted to the worst criminals (see at Lev. xx, 14). Conse- 
quently the Chaldee interpreted the word “burnt” as relating to 
the burning of spices, a custom which we meet with afterwards 
as a special honour shown to certain of the kings of Judah on 
the occasion of their burial (2 Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 19; Jer. 
xxxiv. 5). But this is expressed by 7DI¥ > WY, “to make a 
burning for him,” whereas here it is stated distinctly that “they 
burnt them.” The reason for the burning of the bodies in the 
case of Saul and his sons is to be sought for in the peculiarity 
of the circumstances; viz. partly in the fact that the bodies were 
mutilated by the removal of the heads, and therefore a regular 
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burial of the dead was impossible, and partly in their anxiety 
lest, if the Philistines followed up their victory and came to 
Jabesh, they should desecrate the bodies still further. But 
even this was not a complete burning to ashes, but merely a 
burning of the skin and flesh; so that the bones still remained, 
and they were buried in the ground under a shady tree. 
Instead of “ under the (well-known) tamarisk” (eshel), we have 
nbwn non (under the strong tree) in 1 Chron. x. 11. David 
afterwards had them fetched away and buried in Saul’s family 
grave at Zela, in the land of Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 11 sqq.). 
The seven days’ fast kept by the Jabeshites was a sign of 
public and general mourning on the part of the inhabitants of 
that town at the death of the king, who had once rescued them 
from the most abominable slavery. 

In this ignominious fate of Saul there was manifested the 
righteous judgment of God in consequence of the hardening of 
his heart. But the love which the citizens of Jabesh displayed 
in their treatment of the corpses of Saul and his sons, had 
reference not to the king as rejected by God, but to the king 
as anointed with the Spirit of Jehovah, and was a practical 
condemnation, not of the divine judgment which had fallen 
upon Saul, but of the cruelty of the enemies of Israel and its 
anointed. For although Saul had waged war almost incessantly 
against the Philistines, it is not known that in any one of his 
victories he had ever been guilty of such cruelties towards the 
conquered and slaughtered foe as could justify this barbarous 
revenge on the part of the uncircumcised upon his lifeless 
corpse. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL, 


HIS book contains the history of David’s reign, 
arranged according to its leading features: viz. 
(1) the commencement of his reign as king of 
Judah at Hebron, whereas the other tribes of Israel 

adhered to the house of Saul (ch. i-iv.); (2) his promotion to 

be king over all Israel, and the victorious extension of his 
sway (ch. v.-ix.); (3) the decline of his power in consequence 
of his adultery (ch. x.-xx.); (4) the close of his reign (ch. 

xxi.-xxiv.). Parallels and supplements to this history, in 

which the reign of David is described chiefly in its connection 

with the development of the kingdom of God under the Old 

Testament, are given in ch. xi—xxviii. of the first book of 

Chronicles, where we have an elaborate description of the 

things done by David, both for the elevation and organization 

of the public worship of God, and also for the consolidation 
and establishment of the whole kingdom, and the general ad- 
ministration of government. 


I. DAVID KING OVER JUDAH; AND ISHBOSHETH KING 
OVER ISRAEL. 


When David received the tidings at Ziklag of the defeat of 
Israel and the death of Saul, he mourned deeply and sincerely 
for the fallen king and his noble son Jonathan (ch. i.). He 
then returned by the permission of God into the land of Judah, 
namely to Hebron, and was anointed king of Judah by the 
elders of that tribe; whereas Abner, the cousin and chief 
general of Saul, took Ishbosheth, the only remaining son of 
the fallen monarch, and made him king over the other tribes 
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of Israel at Mahanaim (ch. ii. 1-11). This occasioned a civil 
war. Abner marched to Gibeon against David with the forces 
of Ishbosheth, but was defeated by Joab, David’s commander- 
in-chief, and pursued to Mahanaim, in which pursuit Abner 
slew Asahel the brother of Joab, who was eagerly following 
him (ch. ii. 12-32). Nevertheless, the conflict between the 
house of David and the house of Saul continued for some time 
longer, but with the former steadily advancing and the latter 
declining, until at length Abner quarrelled with Ishbosheth, 
and persuaded the tribes that had hitherto adhered to him to 
acknowledge David as king over all Israel. After the negotia- 
tions with David for effecting this, he was assassinated by Joab 
on his return from Hebron,—an act at which David not only 
expressed his abhorrence by a solemn mourning for Abner, but 
declared it still more openly by cursing Joab’s crime (ch. iii.). 
Shortly afterwards, Ishbosheth was assassinated in his own 
house by two Benjaminites; but this murder was also avenged 
by David, who ordered the murderers to be put to death, and 
the head of Ishbosheth, that had been delivered up to him, to 
be buried,in Abner’s tomb (ch. iv.). Thus the civil war and 
the threatened split in the kingdom were brought to an end, 
though without any complicity on the part of David, but rather 
against his will, viz. through the death of Abner, the author of 
the split, and of Ishbosheth, whom he had placed upon the 
throne, both of whom fell by treacherous hands, and received 
the reward of their rebellion against the ordinance of God. 
David himself, in his long school of affliction under Saul, had 
learned to put all his hope in the Lord his God ; and therefore, 
when Saul was dead, he took no steps to grasp by force the 
kingdom which God had promised him, or to remove his rival 
out of the way by crime. 


DAVID’S CONDUCT ON HEARING OF SAUL’S DEATH. HIS 
ELEGY UPON SAUL AND JONATHAN.—CHAP. I. 


David received the intelligence of the defeat of Israel and 
the death of Saul in the war with the Philistines from an 
Amalekite, who boasted of having slain Saul and handed over 
to David the crown and armlet of the fallen king, but whom 
David punished with death for the supposed murder of the 
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anointed of God (vers. 1-16). David mourned for the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, and poured out his grief in an elegiac 
ode (vers. 17-27). This account is closely connected with the 
concluding chapters of the first book of Samuel. 

Vers. 1-16. David receives the news of Saul’s death.—Vers. 
1-4, After the death of Saul, and David’s return to Ziklag 
from his campaign against the Amalekites, there came a man to 
David on the third day, with his clothes torn and earth strewed 
upon his head (as a sign of deep mourning: see at 1 Sam. 
iv. 12), who informed him of the flight and overthrow of the 
Israelitish army, and the death of Saul and Jonathan.—Ver. 1 
may be regarded as the protasis to ver. 2, so far as the contents 
are concerned, although formally it is rounded off, and 28) forms 
the apodosis to ¥) : “C Tt came to pass after the death ‘of Saul, 
David had returned sone the slaughter of the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xxx. 1-26), that David remained at Ziklag two days. And tt 
came to pass on the third day,” etc. Both of these notices of 
the time refer to the day, on which David returned to Ziklag 
from the pursuit and defeat of the Amalekites. Whether tne 
battle at Gilboa, in which Saul fell, occurred before or after the 
return of David, it is impossible to determine. All that follows 
from the juxtaposition of the two events in ver. 1, is that they 
were nearly contemporaneous. The man “ came from the army 
from with Saul,” and therefore appears to have kept near to 
Saul during the battle-—Ver. 4. David’s inquiry, “ How did 
the thing happen?” refers to the statement made by the mes- 
senger, that he had escaped from the army of Israel. In the 
answer, WX serves, like 3 in other passages, merely to introduce 
the onde that follow, like our namely (vid. Ewald, § 338, 6). 
“The people fled from the fight ; and not only hin many of 
the people fallen, but Saul and Jonathan his son are also dead.” 
DN... DN: not only... but also—Vers. 5 sqq. To David's 
Gules inquiry how he enor this, the young man replied (vers. 
6-10), “I happened to come (81) = MP2) up to the mountains 
of Gilboa, and saw Saul leaning upon his spear ; then the chariots 
(the war-chariots for the charioteers) and riders were pressing 
upon him, and he turned round and saw me, .. . and asked me, Who 
art thou? and I said, An Amalehite ; and he said to me, Come 
hither to me, and slay me, for the cramp (2% according to the 
Rabbins) hath seized me (sc. so that I cannot defend myself, 
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and must fall into the hands of the Philistines); for my soul 
(my life) is still whole in me. Then I went to him, and slew him, 
beeause I knew that after his fall he would not live ; and took the 
crown upon his head, and the bracelet wpon his arm, and brought 
them to my lord” (David). “ After his fall” does not mean 
“after he had fallen upon his sword or spear” (Clericus), for 
this is neither implied in ip nor in iman-oy we (“ supported, 
i.e. leaning upon his spear”), nor are we at liberty to transfer 
it from 1 Sam. xxxi. 4 into this passage; but “after his defeat,” 
i.e. so that he would not survive this calamity. This statement 
is at variance with the account of the death of Saul in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 3 sqq.; and even apart from this it has an air of improba- 
bility, or rather of untruth in it, particularly in the assertion 
that Saul was leaning upon his spear when the chariots and 
horsemen of the enemy came upon him, without having either 
an armour-bearer or any other Israelitish soldier by his side, so 
that he had to turn to an Amalekite who accidentally came by, 
and to ask him to inflict the fatal wound. The Amalekite 
invented this, in the hope of thereby obtaining the better 
recompense from David. The only part of his statement 
which is certainly true, is that he found the king lying dead 
upon the field of battle, and took off the crown and armlet ; 
since he brought these to David. But it is by no means cer- 
tain whether he was present when Saul expired, or merely 
found him after he was dead.—Vers. 11, 12. This information, 
the substance of which was placed beyond all doubt by the 
king’s jewels that were brought, filled David with the deepest 
sorrow. Asa sign of his pain he rent his clothes; and all the 
men with him did the same, and mourned with weeping and 
fasting until the evening “for Saul and for Jonathan his son, 
jor the people of Hones and for the house of Israel, beavey 
they had fallen by the sword” (i.e. in battle). “ The people of 
Jehovah” and the “ house or people of Israel” are distinguished 
from one another, according to the twofold attitude of Israel, 
which furnished a double ground for mourning. ‘Those who 
had fallen were first of all members of the people of Jehovah, 
and secondly, fellow-countrymen. ‘They were therefore asso- 
ciated with them, both according to the flesh and according to 
the spirit, and for that reason they mourned the more” (Seb. 
Schmidt). “The only deep mourning for Saul, with the 
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exception of that of the Jabeshites (1 Sam. xxxi. 11), pro- 
~ ceeded from the man whom he had hated and persecuted for 
so many years even to the time of his death; just as David’s 
successor wept over the fall of Jerusalem, even when it was 
about to destroy Himself” (O. v. Gerlach).—Ver. 13. David 
then asked the bringer of the news for further information 
concerning his own descent, and received the reply that he was 
the son of an Amalekite stranger, i.e. of an Amalekite who had 
emigrated to Israel Ver. 14. David then reproached. him for 
what he had done: “ How wast thou not afraid to stretch forth 
thine hand to destroy the Lords anointed?” and commanded one 
of his attendants to slay him (vers. 15 sqq.), passing sentence 
of death in these words: “ Thy blood come upon thy head (cf. 
Lev. xx. 9, Josh. i. 19); for thy mouth hath testified against 
thee, saying, I have slain the Lord's anointed.”* David regarded 
the statement of the Amalekite as a sufficient ground for con- 
demnation, without investigating the truth any further ; though 
it was most probably untrue, as he could see through his design 
of securing a great reward as due to him for performing such a 
deed (vid. ch. iv. 10), and looked upon a man who could attri- 
bute such an act to himself from mere avarice as perfectly 
capable of committing it. Moreover, the king’s jewels, which 
he had brought, furnished a practical proof that Saul had 
really been put to death. ‘This punishment was by no means 
so severe as to render it necessary to “estimate its morality 
according to the times,” or to defend it merely from the stand- 
point of political prudence, on the ground that as David was 
the successor of Saul, and had been pursued by him as his 
rival with constant suspicion and hatred, he ought not to leave 
the murder of the king unpunished, if only because the people, 
or at any rate his own opponents among the people, would 
accuse him of complicity in the murder of the king, if not of 


1“ Thy mouth hath testified against thee, and out of it thou art judged 
(Luke xix. 22), whether thou hast done it or not. If thou hast done it, 
thou receivest the just reward of thy deeds. If thou hast not done it, then 
throw the blame upon thine own lying testimony, and be content with the 
wages of a wicked flatterer ; for, according to thine own confession, thou 
art the murderer of a king, and that is quite enough to betray thine evil 
heart. David could see plainly enough that the man was no murderer : he 
would show by his example that flatterers who boast of such sins as these 
should get no hearing from their superiors.” —Berleb. Bible. 
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actually instigating the murderer. David would never have 
allowed such considerations as these to lead him into unjust 
severity. And his conduct requires no such half vindication. 
Even on the supposition that Saul had asked the Amalekite to 
give him his death-thrust, as he said he had, it was a crime 
deserving of punishment to fulfil this request, the more espe- 
cially as nothing is said about any such mortal wounding of 
Saul as rendered his escape or recovery impossible, so that it 
could be said that it would have been cruel under such circum- 
stances to refuse his request to be put to death. If Saul’s life 
was still “full in him,” as the Amalekite stated, his position 
was not so desperate as to render it inevitable that he should 
fall into the hands of the Philistines. Moreover, the supposi- 
tion was a very natural one, that he had slain the king for the 
sake of a reward. But slaying the king, the anbinte! of the 
Lord, was in itself a crime that cee to be punished with 
death. What David might more than once have done, but had 
refrained from doing from holy reverence for the sanctified 
person of the king, this foreigner, a man belonging to the nation 
of the rains Israel’s vate foes, had beets done for 
the sake of gain, or at any rate pretended to have done. Such 
a crime must be punished with death, and that by David who 
had been chosen by God and anointed as Saul’s successor, and 
whom the Amalekite himself acknowledged in that capacity, 
since otherwise he would not have brought him the news 
together with the royal diadem. 

Vers. 17-27. David’s elegy upon Saul and Jonathan.—An 
eloquent testimony to the depth and sincerity of David’s grief 
for the death of Saul is handed down to us in the elegy which 
he composed upon Saul and his noble son Jonathan, and which 
he had taught to the children of Israel. It is one of the finest 
odes of the Old Testament; full of lofty sentiment, and spring- 
ing from deep and sanctified emotion, in which, without the 
slightest allusion to his own relation to the fallen king, David 
celebrates without envy the bravery and virtues of Saul and his 
son Jonathan, and bitterly laments their loss. “ He said to 
teach,” 1.e. he commanded the children of Judah to practise or 
learn it. NWP, bow ; i.e. a song to which the title Kesheth or 
bow was given, not only because he bow is referred to (ver. 22), 
but because it is a martial ode, and the bow was one of the 
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principal weapons used by the warriors of that age, and one in 
the use of which the Benjaminites, the tribe-mates of Saul, 
were particularly skilful: cf. 1 Chron. viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chron. 
xiv. 7, xvii. 17. Other explanations are by no means so 
natural; such, for example, as that it related to the melody 
to which the ode was sung; whilst some are founded upon false 
renderings, or arbitrary alterations of the text, eg. that of 
Ewald (Gesch. i. p. 41), Thenius, etc. This elegy was inserted 
in “the book of the righteous” (see at Josh. x. 13), from which 
the author of the books of Samuel has taken it. 

The ode is arranged in three strophes, which gradually dimi- 
nish in force and sweep (viz. vers. 19-24, 25-26, 27), and in 
which the vehemence of the sorrow is gradually modified, and 
finally dies away. ach strophe opens with the exclamation, 
“ How are the mighty fallen!” The first contains all that had to 
be said in praise of the fallen heroes; the deepest mourning for 
their death; and praise of their bravery, of their inseparable 
love, and of the virtues of Saul as king. The second com- 
memorates the friendship between David and Jonathan. The 
third simply utters the last sigh, with which the elegy becomes 
silent. The first strophe runs thus : 


Ver. 19. The ornament, O Israel, is slain upon thy heights ! 

Oh how are the mighty fallen ! 

20. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph ! 

21. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let not dew or rain be upon you, or fields 

of first-fruit offerings : 

For there is the shield of the mighty defiled, 
The shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 

22. From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

23. Saul and Jonathan, beloved and kind, in life 
And in death they are not divided. 
Lighter than eagles were they ; stronger than lions. 

24, Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in purple with delight ; 
Who put a golden ornament upon your apparel ! 


The first clause of ver. 19 contains the theme of the entire 
ode. ‘2873 does not mean the gazelle here (as the Syriac and 
Clericus and others render it), the only plausible support of 

T 
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which is the expression “upon thy heights,” whereas the parallel 
nia) shows that by ‘283 we are to understand the two heroes 
Saul and Jonathan, and that the word is used in the appella- 
tive sense of ornament. The king and his noble son were the 
ornament of Israel. They were slain upon the heights of Israel. 
Luther has given a correct rendering, so far as the sense is 
concerned (die Edelsten, the noblest), after the ineclyti of the 
Vulgate. The pronoun “ thy high places” refers to Israel. The 
reference is to the heights of the mountains of Gilboa (see ver. 
21). This event threw Israel into deep mourning, which com- 
mences in the second clause—Ver. 20. The tidings of this 
mourning were not to be carried out among the enemies of 
Israel, lest they should rejoice thereat. Such rejoicing would 
only increase the pain of Israel at the loss it had sustained. Only 
two of the cities of Philistia are mentioned by name, viz. Gath, 
which was near, and Askelon, which was farther off by the 
sea. The rejoicing of the daughters of the Philistines refers to 
the custom of employing women to celebrate the victories of 
their nation by singing and dancing (cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 6).—Ver. 
21. Even nature is to join in the mourning. May God with- 
draw His blessmg from the mountains upon which the heroes 
have fallen, that they may not be moistened by the dew and rain 
of heaven, but, remaining in eternal barrenness, be memorials 
of the horrible occurrence that has taken place upon them. 
yara2 "1H is an address to them; and the preposition 2 with the 
construct state is poetical: “mountains in Gilboa” (vid. Ewald, 
§ 289, 5). In Dey... oS the verb ‘is wanting. The fol- 
lowing words, ion Iw, are in apposition to the foregoing : 
“and let not fields of first-fruit offerings be upon you,” i.e. fields 
producing fruit, from which offerings of first-fruits were pre- 
sented. This is the simplest and most appropriate explanation of 
the words, which have been very differently, and in some respects 
very marvellously rendered. The reason for this cursing of the 
mountains of Gilboa was, that there the shield of the heroes, 
particularly of Saul, had been defiled with blood, namely the 
blood of those whom the shield ought to defend. oya does not 
mean to throw away (Dietrich.), but to soil or defile (as in the 
Chaldee), then to abhor. “ Not anointed with oil,” i.e. not 
cleansed and polished with oil, so that the marks of Saul’s 
blood still adhered to it. v2 poetical for x5. The interpolation 
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of the words “as though” (quasi non esset unctus oleo, Vulgate) 
cannot be sustained.—Ver. 22. Such was the ignominy experi- 
enced upon Gilboa by those who had always fought so bravely, 
that their bow and sword did not turn back until it was satis- 
fied with the blood and fat of the slain. The figure upon which 
the passage is founded is, that arrows drink the blood of the 
enemy, and a sword devours their flesh (vid. Deut. xxxii. 42; 
Isa. xxxiv. 5, 6; Jer. xlvi. 10). The two principal weapons are 
divided between Saul and Jonathan, so that the bow is assigned 
to the latter and the sword to the former.—Ver. 23. In death 
as in life, the two heroes were not divided, for they were alike 
in bravery and courage. Notwithstanding their difference of 
character, and the very opposite attitude which they assumed 
towards David, the noble Jonathan did not forsake his father, 
although his fierce hatred towards the friend whom Jonathan 
loved as his own soul might have undermined his attachment 
D'y3, pions or kind, apply “highly to Jonathan; but they 
were also suitable to Saul in the earliest years of his reign, 
when he manifested the virtues of an able ruler, which secured 
for him the lasting affection and attachment of the people. In 
his mourning over the death of the fallen hero, David forgets 
all the injury that Saul has inflicted upon him, so that he only 
brings out and celebrates the more amiable aspects of his 
character. The light motion or swiftness of an eagle (cf. Hab. 
i. 8), and the strength of a lion (vid. ch. xvii. 10), were the 
leading characteristics of the great heroes of antiquity—Lastly, 
in ver. 24, David commemorates the rich booty which Saul had 
brought to the nation, for the purpose of celebrating his heroic 
greatness in this respect as well. ‘3% was the scarlet purple 
(see at Ex. xxv.4). “ With delights,” or with lovelinesses, 7.¢. 
in a lovely manner. 

The second strophe (vers. 25 and 26) only applies to the 
friendship of Jonathan : 

Ver. 25. Oh how are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 

Jonathan (is) slain upon thy heights! 
26. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 


Thou wast very kind to me: 
Stranger than the love of woman was thy love to me! 


Ver. 25 is almost a verbal repetition of ver. 19. 8 (ver. 
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26) denotes the pinching or pressure of the heart consequent 
upon pain and mourning. nMNeD), third pers. fem., like a verb 
n’S with the termination lengthened (vid. Ewald, § 194, 5), to 
be wonderful or distinguished. ‘JN208, thy love tome. Com- 
parison to the love of woman is expressive of the deepest 
earnestness of devoted love. 
The third strophe (ver. 27) contains simply a brief after- 

tone of sorrow, in which the ode dies away : 

Oh how are the mighty fallen, 

The instruments of war perished ! 
“ The instruments of war” are not the weapons; but the ex- 
pression is a figurative one, referring to the heroes by whom 
war was carried on (vid. Isa. xiii. 5). Luther has adopted this 
rendering (die Streitbaren). 


DAVID KING OVER JUDAH, AND ISHBOSHETH KING OVER 
ISRAEL. BATTLE AT GIBEON.—CHAP. II. 


After David had mourned for the fallen king, he went, 
in accordance with the will of the Lord as sought through 
the Urim, to Hebron, and was there anointed king by the tribe 
of Judah. He then sent his thanks to the inhabitants of 
Jabesh, for the love which they had shown to Saul in burying 
his bones (vers. 1-7), and reigned seven years and a half at 
Hebron over Judah alone (vers. 10 and 11). Abner, on the 
other hand, put forward Ishbosheth the son of Saul, who still 
remained alive, as king over Israel (vers. 8 and 9); so that a 
war broke out between the adherents of Ishbosheth and those 
of David, in which Abner and his army were beaten, but the 
brave Asahel, the son-in-law of David, was slain by Abner 
(vers. 12-22). The promotion of Ishbosheth as king was not 
only a continuation of the hostility of Saul towards David, but 
also an open act of rebellion against Jehovah, who had rejected 
Saul and chosen David prince over Israel, and who had given 
such distinct proofs of this election in the eyes of the whole 
nation, that even Saul had been convinced of the appointment 
of David to be his successor upon the throne. But David 
attested his unqualified submission to the guidance of God, in 
contrast with this rebellion against His clearly revealed will, 
not only by not returning to Judah till he had received per- 
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mission from the Lord, but also by the fact that after the 
tribe of Judah had acknowledged him as king, he did not go to 
war with Ishbosheth, but contented himself with resisting the 
attack made upon him by the supporters of the house of Saul, 
because he was fully confident that the Lord would secure. to 
him in due time the whole of the kingdom of Israel. 

Vers. 1-4a. David's return to Hebron, and anointing as 
king over Judah.—Ver. 1. “ After this,” i.e. after the facts re- 
lated in ch. i., David inquired of the Lord, namely through 
the Urim, whether he should go up to one of the towns of 
Judah, and if so, to which. He received the reply, “to 
Hebron,” a place peculiarly well adapted for a capital, not only 
from its situation upon the mountains, and in the centre of the 
tribe, but also from the sacred reminiscences connected with it 
from the olden time. David could have no doubt that, now 
that Saul was dead, he would have to give up his existing con- 
nection with the Philistines and return to his own land. But 
as the Philistines had taken the greater part of the Israelitish 

territory through their victory at Gilboa, and there was good 
reason to fear that the adherents of Saul, more especially the 
army with Abner, Saul’s cousin, at its head, would refuse to 
acknowledge David as king, and consequently a civil war might 
- break out, David would not return to his own land without the 
express permission of the Lord. Vers. 2-4a. When he went 
with his wives and all his retinue (vid. 1 Sam. xxvii. 2) to Hebron 
and the “cities of Hebron,” 1.e. the places belonging to the 
territory of Hebron, the men of Judah came (in the persons of 
their elders) and anointed him king over the house, 7.e. the tribe, 
of Judah. Just as Saul was made king by the tribes after his 
anointing by Samuel (1 Sam. xi. 15), so David was first of all 
anointed by Judah here, and afterwards by the rest of the 
tribes (ch. v. 3). 

Vers. 46-7. A new section commences with 172%. The first 
act of David as king was to send messengers to Jabesh, to 
thank the inhabitants of this city for burying Saul, and to an- 
nounce to them his own anointing as king. As this expression 
of thanks involved a solemn recognition of the departed king, 
by which David divested himself of even the appearance of a 
rebellion, the announcement of the anointing he had received 
contained an indirect summons to the Jabeshites to recognise 
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him as their king now.—Ver. 6. “ And now,” sc. that ye have 
shown this love to Saul your lord, “may Jehovah show you grace 
and truth.’ “ Grace and truth” are connected together, as in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, as the two sides by which the goodness of God is 
manifested to men, namely in His forgiving grace, and in His 
trustworthiness, or the fulfilment of His promises (vid. Ps. xxv. 
10). “And I also show you this good,’ namely the prayer 
for the blessing of God (ver. 5), because ye have done this 
(to Saul). In ver. 7 there is attached to this the demand, 
that now that Saul their lord was dead, and the Judzeans 
had anointed him (David) king, they would show themselves 
valiant, namely valiant in their reverence and fidelity towards 
David, who had become their king since the death of Saul. 
d2"1) MIpINA, ze. be comforted, spirited (cf. Judg. vii. 11). It 
needed some resolution and courage to recognise ae as king, 
because Saul’s army had fled to "Gilead, and there was good 
ground for apprehending opposition to David on the part of 
Abner. Ishbosheth, however, does not appear to have been 
proclaimed king yet; or at any rate the fact was not yet known 
to David. 2 does not belong to ‘NX, but to the whole clause, 
as ‘NN is placed first merely fos the ake of emphasis. 

Vers. 8-11. Promotion of Ishbosheth to be king over Israel. 
—The account of this is attached to the foregoing in the form. 
of an antithesis: “ But Abner, the chief captain of Saul (see at 
1 Sam. xiv. 50), had taken Ishbosheth the son of Saul, and led 
him over to Mahanaim.” Ishbosheth had probably been in the 
battle at Gilboa, and fled with Abner across the Jordan after 
the battle had been lost. shbosheth (i.e. man of shame) was the 
fourth son of Saul (according to 1 Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39): his 
proper name was Lsh-baal (i.e. fire of Baal, probably equiva- 
lent to destroyer of Baal). This name was afterwards changed 
into Ishbosheth, just as the name of the god Baal was also 
translated into Bosheth (“ shame,” Hos. ix 10, Jer. ili. 24, etc.), 
and Jerubbaal changed into Jerubbosheth (see at Judg. viii. 

.85). LEwald’s supposition, that bosheth was originally employed 
in a good sense as well, like aides and NB (Gen. xxxi. 53), 
cannot be sustained. Mahanaim was on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, not far from the ford of Jabbok, and was an impor- 
tant place for the execution of Abner’s plans, partly from its 
historical associations (Gen. xxxii. 2, 3), and partly also from 
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its situation. There he made Ishbosheth king “ for Gilead,” 
2.e. the whole of the land to the east of the Jordan (as in Num. 
xxxil. 29, Josh. xxii. 9, etc.). “ Wor the Ashurites:” this reading 
is decidedly faulty, since we can no more suppose it to refer * 
to Assyria (Asshur) than to the Arabian tribe of the Assurim 
(Gen. xxv. 3); but the true name cannot be discovered. 
“And for Jezreel,” i.e. not merely the city of that name, but the 
plain that was named after it (asin 1 Sam. xxix.1). “And for 
Ephraim, and Benjamin, and all (the rest of) Israel,” of course not 
including Judah, where David had already been acknowledged 
as king.—Vers. 10, 11. Length of the reigns of Ishbosheth over 
Israel, and Dawid at Hebron. 'The age of Ishbosheth is given, 
as is generally the case at the commencement of a reign. He 
was forty years old when he began to reign, and reigned two 
years; whereas David was king at Hebron over the house of 
Judah seven years and a half. We are struck with this differ- 
ence in the length of the two reigns; and it cannot be explained, 
as Seb. Schmidt, Clericus, and others suppose, on the simple 
assumption that David reigned two years at Hebron over Judah, 
namely up to the time of the murder of Ishbosheth, and then five 
years and a half over Israel, namely up to the time of the conquest 


1 Tn the Septuagint we find Oorp! or ©xcovp, an equally mistaken form. 
The Chaldee has ‘‘over the tribe of Asher,” which is also unsuitable, unless 
we include the whole of the northern portion of Canaan, including the terri- 
tory of Zebulun and Naphtali. But there is no proof that the name Asher 
was ever extended to the territory of the three northern tribes. We should 
be rather disposed to agree with Bachienne, who supposes it to refer to the 
city of Asher (Josh. xvii. 7) and its territory, as this city was in the south- 
east of Jezreel, and Abner may possibly have conquered this district for 
Ishbosheth with Gilead as a base, before he ventured to dispute the govern- 
ment of Israel with the Philistines, if only we could discover any reason 
why the inhabitants (‘‘ the Ashurites”) should be mentioned instead of the 
city Asher, or if it were at all likely that one city should be introduced in 
the midst of a number of large districts. The Syriac and Vulgate have 
Geshuri, and therefore seem to have read or conjectured awn ; and 
Thenius decides in favour of this, understanding the name Geshur to refer 
to the most northerly portion of the land on both sides of the Jordan, from. 
Mount Hermon to the Lake of Gennesareth (as in Deut. iii. 14, Josh. xii. 
5, xiii. 18, 1 Chron. ii. 23). But no such usage of speech can be deduced 
from any of these passages, as Geshuri is used there to denote the land of 
the Geshurites, on the north-east of Bashan, which had a king of its own 
in the time of David (see at ch. iii, 3), and which Abner would certainly 
never have thought of conquering. 
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of Jerusalem: for this is at variance with the plain statement 
in the text, that “David was king in Hebron over the house 
of Judah seven years and a half.” The opinion that the two 
years of Ishbosheth’s reign are to be reckoned up to the time 
of the war with David, because Abner played the principal part 
during the other five years and a half that David continued 
to reign at Hebron, is equally untenable. We may see very 
clearly from ch. iii.-v. not only that Ishbosheth was king to the 
time of his death, which took place after that of Abner, but 
also that after both these events David was anointed king over 
Israel in Hebron by all the tribes, and that he then went 
directly to attack Jerusalem, and after conquering the citadel 
of Zion, chose that city as his own capital. The short duration 
of Ishbosheth’s reign can only be explained, therefore, on the 
supposition that he was not made king, as David was, immedi- 
ately after the death of Saul, but after the recovery by Abner 
of the land which the Philistines had taken on this side the 
Jordan, which may have occupied five years.’ 

Vers. 12-32. War between the supporters of Ishbosheth and 
those of David.—Vers. 12, 18. When Abner had brought all 
Israel under the dominion of Ishbosheth, he also sought to make 
Judah subject to him, and went with this intention from Ma- 
hanaim to Gibeon, the present Jib, in the western portion of 
the tribe of Benjamin, two good hours to the north of Jeru- 
salem (see at Josh. ix. 3), taking with him the servants, 7.e. the 
fighting men, of Ishbosheth. There Joab, a son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister (1 Chron. ii. 16), advanced to meet him with the 
servants, ¢.e. the warriors of David; and the two armies met at 


1 From the fact that in vers. 10, 11, Ishbosheth’s ascending the throne is 
mentioned before that of David, and is also accompanied with a statement 
of his age, whereas the age of David is not given till ch. v. 4, 5, when he 
became king over all Israel, Ewald draws the erroneous conclusion that the 
earlier (?) historian regarded Ishbosheth as the true king, and David as a 
pretender. But the very opposite of this is stated as distinctly as possible 
in vers. 4 sqq. (compared with ver. 8). The fact that Ishbosheth is men- 
tioned before David in ver. 10 may be explained simply enough from the 
custom so constantly observed in the book of Genesis, of mentioning sub- 
ordinate lines or subordinate persons first, and stating whatever seemed 
worth recording with regard to them, in order that the ground might be 
perfectly clear for relating the history of the principal characters without 
any interruption. 
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the pool of Gibeon, #.e. probably one of the large reservoirs that 
are still to be found there (see Rob. Pal. ii. pp. 135-6; Tobler, 
Topogr. v. Jerusalem, il. pp. 515-6), the one encamping upon 
the one side of the pool and the other upon the other.—Vers. 
14 sqq. Abner then proposed to Joab that the contest should be 
decided by single combat, probably for the purpose of avoiding 
an actual civilwar. “ Let the young men arise and wrestle before 
us.” Pn’, to joke or play, is used here to denote the war-play 
of single combat. As Joab accepted this proposal, twelve young 
warriors for Benjamin and Ishbosheth, and twelve from David’s 
men, went over, z.e. went out of the two camps to the appointed 
scene of conflict ; “ and one seized the other’s head, and his sword 
was (immediately) in the side of the other (his antagonist), so that 
they fell together.” The clause Y) 7¥2 139M) is a circumstantial 
clause: and his sword (every one’s sword) was in the side of 
the other, z.e. thrust into it. Sending the sword into the op- 
ponent’s side is thus described as simultaneous with the seizure 
of his head. The ancient translators expressed the meaning by 
supplying averb (évérn€av, defizit: LXX., Vulg.). This was 
a sign that the young men on both aie fought with great 
ferocity, and also with great courage. The nice itself received 
the name of Helkath-hazzurim, “field of the sharp edges,” in 
consequence (for this use of zwr, see Ps. Ixxxix. 44).—Ver. 17. 
As this single combat decided nothing, there followed a general 
and very sore or fierce battle, in which Abner and his troops 
were put to flight by the soldiers of David. The only thing 
connected with shes of which we have any further account, is 
the slaughter of Asahel by Abner, which is mentioned fer 
(vers. 18-23) on account of the important results which followed. 
Of the three sons of Zeruiah, viz. Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, 
Asahel was peculiarly light of foot, like one of the gazelles; and 
he pursued Abner most eagerly, without turning aside to the 
right or to the left.—Vers. 20, 21. Then Abner panned round, 
asked him whether he was erties and said to him, “ Zurn to 
thy right hand or to thy left, and seize one of the young men and 
take lis armour for thyself,” t.e. slay one of the common soldiers, 
and take his accoutrements as booty, if thou art seeking for that 
kind of fame. But Asahel would not turn back from Abner. 
Then he repeated his command that he would depart, and added, 
“ Why should I smite thee to the ground, and how could I then lift 
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up my face to Joab thy brother?” from which we may see that 
Abner did not want to put the young hero to death, out of 
regard for Joab and their former friendship.—Ver. 23. But 
when he still refused to depart in spite of this warning, Abner 
wounded him in the abdomen with the hinder part, ¢.e. the lower 
end of the spear, so that the spear came out behind, and Asahel 
fell dead upon the spot. The lower end of the spear appears to 
have been pointed, that it might be stuck into the ground (wd. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7); and this will explain the fact that the spear 
passed through the body. The fate of the young hero excited 
such sympathy, that all who came to the place where he had 
fallen stood still to mourn his loss (cf. ch. xx. 12).—Ver. 24. 
But Joab and Abishai pursued Abner till the sun set, and until 
they had arrived at the hill Ammah, in front of Giah, on the 
way to the desert of Gibeon. Nothing further is known of the 
places mentioned here.—Vers. 25, 26. The Benjaminites then 
gathered in a crowd behind Abner, and halted upon the top of 
a hill to beat back their pursuers; and Abner cried out to Joab, 
“ Shall the sword then devour for ever (shall there be no end to 
the slaughter)? dost thow not know that bitterness arises at last ? 
and how long wilt thow not say to the people, to return from pur- 
suing their brethren?” Thus Abner warns Joab of the conse- 
quences of a desperate struggle, and calls upon him to put an 
end to all further bloodshed by suspending the pursuit.—Ver. 
27. Joab replied, “ Jf thow hadst not spoken (i.e. challenged to 
single combat, ver. 14), the people would have gone away in the 
morning, every one from his brother,’ 7.e. there would have been 
no such fratricidal conflict at all. The first °> introduces the 
substance of the oath, as in 1 Sam. xxv. 34; the second gives 
greater force to it (vid. Ewald, § 380, 6). Thus Joab threw all 
the blame of the fight upon Abner, because he had been the 
instigator of the single combat; and as that was not decisive, and 
was so bloody in its character, the two armies had felt obliged to 
fight it out. But he then commanded the trumpet to be blown for 
a halt, and the pursuit to be closed—Ver. 29. Abner proceeded 
with his troops through the Arabah, i.e. the valley of the Jordan, 
marching the whole night; and then crossing the river, went 
through the whole of Bithron back to Mahanaim. Bithron is a 
district upon the eastern side of the Jordan, which is only men- 
tioned here. Aquila and the Vulgate identify it with Bethhoron ; 
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but there is no more foundation for this than for the suggestion 
of Thenius, that it is the same place as Bethharam, the later 
Libias, at the mouth of the Nahr Hesban (see at Num. xxxii. 
36). It is very evident that Bithron is not the name of a city, 
but of a district, from the fact that it is preceded by the word 
all, which would be perfectly unmeaning in the case of a city. 
The meaning of the word is a cutting; and it was no doubt the 
name given to some ravine in the neighbourhood of the Jabbok, 
between the Jordan and Mahanaim, which was on the north 
side of the Jabbok.—Vers. 30, 31. Joab also assembled his men 
for a retreat. Nineteen of his soldiers were missing besides 
Asahel, all of whom had fallen in the battle. But they had 
slain as many as three hundred and sixty of Benjamin and of 
Abner’s men. This striking disproportion in the numbers may 
be accounted for from the fact that in Joab’s army there were 
none but brave and well-tried men, who had gathered round 
David a long time before; whereas in Abner’s army there 
were only the remnants of the Israelites who had been beaten 
upon Gilboa, and who had been still further weakened and 
depressed by their attempts to recover the land which was 
occupied by the Philistines.— Ver. 32. On the way back, David’s 
men took up the body of Asahel, and buried it in his father’s 
grave at Bethlehem. They proceeded thence towards Hebron, 
marching the whole night, so that they reached Hebron itself 
at daybreak. “Jt got light to them (ue. the day dawned) at 
Hebron.” 


DAVID ADVANCES AND ISHBOSHETH DECLINES. ABNER GOES 
OVER TO DAVID, AND IS MURDERED BY JOAB.—CHAP. III. 


Ver. 1. “ And the war became long (was protracted) between 
the house of Saul and the house of David; but David became 
stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul weaker and weaker.” 
70m, when connected with another verb or with an adjective, 
expresses the idea of the gradual progress of an affair (vid. Ges. 
§ 131, 8, Anm. 3). The historian sums up in these words 
the historical course of the two royal houses, as they stood 
opposed to one another. “ The war” does not mean continual 
fighting, but the state of hostility or war in which they con- 
tinued to stand towards one another. They concluded no peace, 
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so that David was not recognised by Ishbosheth as king, any 
more than Ishbosheth by David. Not only is there nothing 
said about any continuance of actual warfare by Abner or 
Ishbosheth after the loss of the battle at Gibeon, but such a 
thing was very improbable in itself, as Ishbosheth was too weak 
to be able to carry on the war, whilst David waited with firm 
reliance upon the promise of the Lord, until all Israel should 
come over to him. 


Vers. 2-5. GRowTH oF THE House or Davip.—Proof 
of the advance of the house of David is furnished by the multi- 
plication of his family at Hebron. The account of the sons 
who were born to David at Hebron does not break the thread, 
as Clericus, Thenius, and others suppose, but is very appro- 
priately introduced here, as a practical proof of the strengthen- 
ing of the house of David, in harmony with the custom of 
beginning the history of the reign of every king with certain- 
notices concerning his family (vid. ch. v. 13 sqq.; 1 Kings iu. 1, 
xiv. 21, xv. 2, 9, etc.). We have a similar list of the sons of 
David in 1 Chron. ii. 1-4. The first two sons were born to 
him from the two wives whom he had brought with him to 
Hebron (1 Sam. xxv. 42, 43). The Chethibh 1» is probably 
only a copyist’s error for TOM, which is the reading in many 
Codices. From Ahinoam—the first-born, Amnon (called Ami- 
non in ch. xii. 20); from Adbizgail—the second, Chileab. The 
latter is also called Daniel in 1 Chron. iii. 1, and therefore had 
probably two names. The lemed before Ahinoam and the fol- 
lowing names serves as a periphrasis for the genitive, like the 
German von, in consequence of the word son being omitted 
(vid. Ewald, § 292, a). The other four were by wives whom 
he had married in Hebron: Absalom by Maachah, the daughter 
of Talmai king of Geshur, a small kingdom in the north-east 
of Bashan (see at Deut. ili. 14); Adonijah by Haggith ; 
Shephatiah by Abital; and Ithream by Eglah. The origin of 
the last three wives is unknown. The clause appended to 
Eglah’s name, viz. “ David's wife,’ merely serves as a fitting 
conclusion to the whole list (Bertheau on 1 Chron. iii. 3), and 
is not added to show that Eglah was David’s principal wife, 
which would necessitate the conclusion drawn by the Rabbins, 
that Michal was the wife intended. 
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Vers. 6-39. DECLINE oF THE Housk oF SauL.—Vers. 
6-11. Abner’s quarrel with Ishbosheth— During the war be- 
tween the house of Saul and the house of David, Abner adhered 
firmly to the house of Saul, but he appropriated one of Saul’s 
concubines to himself. When Ishbosheth charged him with 
this, he fell into so violent a rage, that he at once announced 
to Ishbosheth his intention to hand over the kingdom to David. 
Abner had certainly perceived the utter incapacity of Ish- 
bosheth for a very long time, if not from the very outset, and 
had probably made him king after the death of Saul, merely 
that he might save himself from the necessity of submitting to 
David, and might be able to rule in Ishbosheth’s name, and 
possibly succeed in paving his own way to the throne. His 
appropriation of the concubine of the deceased monarch was at 
any rate a proof, according to Israelitish notions, and in fact 
those generally prevalent in the East, that he was aiming at 
the throne (vid. ch. xvi. 21; 1 Kings ii. 21). But it may 
gradually have become obvious to him, that the house of 
Saul could not possibly retain the government in opposition to 
David; and this may have led to his determination to per- 
suade all the Israelites to acknowledge David, and thereby to 
secure for himself an influential post under his government. 
This will explain in a very simple manner Abner’s falling away 
from Ishbosheth and going over to David.—Vers. 6 and 7 
constitute one period, expanded by the introduction of circum- 
stantial clauses, the 7") (it came to pass) of the protasis being 
continued in the 128" (he said) of ver. 7b. “ It came to pass, 
when there was war between the house of Saul and the house of 
David, and Abner showed himself strong for the house of Saul, 
and Saul had a concubine named Rizpah, the daughter of Arah, 
that he (Ishbosheth) said to Abner, Why hast thow gone to my 
father’s concubine?” The subject to “ said” is omitted in the 
apodosis ; but it is evident from ver. 8, and the expression “ my 
father,” that Ishbosheth is to be supplied. Even in the second 
circumstantial clause, “ and Saul had a concubine,’ the reason 
why this is mentioned is only to be gathered from Ishbosheth’s 
words. 3 PIN: to prove one’s self strong for, or with, a 
person, ze. to render him powerful help. bs sid means “ to 
cohabit with.” It was the exclusive right of the successor to 
the throne to cohabit with the concubines of the deceased king, 
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who came down to him as part of the property which he in- 
herited.—Ver. 8. Abner was so enraged at Ishbosheth’s com- 
plaint, that he replied, “ Am I a dog’s head, holding with 
Judah? To-day (i.e. at present) I show affection to the house 
of Saul thy father, towards his brethren and his friends, and did 
not let thee fall into the hand of David, and thou reproachest me 
to-day with the fault with the woman?” “ Dogs head” is some- 
thing thoroughly contemptible. mam Wy, lit. which (belongs) 
to Judah, i.e. holds with Judah.—Ver. 9. “ God do so to Abner, 

.. as Jehovah hath sworn to David, so will I do to him.” The 
repetition of °3 serves to introduce the oath, as in ch. ii. 27. 
“ To take away the kingdom from the house of Saul, and set up 
the throne of David over Israel and over Judah, from Dan to 
Beersheba.” We do not know of any oath with which God 
had promised the kingdom to David; but the promise of God 
in itself is equivalent to an oath, as God is the true God, who 
can neither lie nor deceive (1 Sam. xv. 29; Num. xxiii. 19). 
This promise was generally known in Israel. “ From Dan to 
Beersheba” (as in Judg. xx. 1).—Ver. 11. Ishbosheth could 
make no reply to these words of Abner, “ because he was afraid 
of him.” 

Vers. 12-21. Abner goes over to David.—Ver. 12. Abner 
soon carried out his threat to Ishbosheth. He sent messengers 
to David in his stead (not “on the spot,” or immediately, a ren- 
dering adopted by the Chaldee and Symmachus, but for which 
no support can be found) with this message: “ Whose is the 
land?” «i.e. to whom does it belong except to thee? and, “ Make 
a covenant with me; behold, so is my hand with thee (i.e. so will 
I stand by thee), to turn all Israel to thee.’—Ver. 13. David 
assented to the proposal on this condition: “ Only one thing 
do I require of thee, namely, Thou shalt not see my face, unless 
thou first of all bringest me Michal, the daughter of Saul, when 
thou comest to see my face.” Was BOTON ‘3, “except before thy 
bringing,” %.e. unless when thou hast first of all brought or de- 
livered “ Michal to me.” This condition was imposed by David, 
not only because Michal had been unjustly taken away from 
him by Saul, after he had rightfully acquired her for his wife 
by paying the dowry demanded, and in spite of her love to him 
(1 Sam. xviii. 27, xix. 11, 12), and given to another man (1 Sam. 
xxv. 44), so that he could demand her back again with perfect 
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justice, and Ishbosheth could not refuse to give her up to him, 
but probably on political grounds also, namely, because the 
renewal of his marriage to the king’s daughter would show to 
all Israel that he cherished no hatred in his heart towards the 
fallen king.—Ver. 14. Thereupon, namely when Abner had 
assented to this condition, David sent messengers to Ishbosheth 
with this demand: “ Give (me) my wife Michal, whom I espoused 
to me for a hundred foreskins of the Philistines” (see 1 Sam. xviii. 
25, 27). David sent to Ishbosheth to demand the restoration of 
Michal, that her return might take place in a duly legal form, 
“that it might be apparent that he had dealt justly with Paltiel 
in the presence of his king, and that he had received his wife 
back again, and had not taken her by force from her husband” 
(Seb. Schmidt).—Ver. 15. Ishbosheth probably sent Abner to 
Gallim (1 Sam. xxv. 44) to fetch Michal from her husband 
Paltiel (see at 1 Sam. xxv. 44), and take her back to David. 
The husband was obliged to consent to this separation.—Ver. 
16. When he went with his wife, weeping behind her, to 
Bahurim, Abner commanded him to turn back; “and he re- 
turned.” Bahurim, Shimei’s home (ch. xix. 17; 1 Kings ii. 8), 
was situated, according to ch. xvi. 1, 5, and xvii. 18, upon the 
road from Jerusalem to Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan, not 
far from the Mount of Olives, and is supposed by v. Schubert 
(RP. iii. p. 70) to have stood upon the site of the present Abu 
Dis, though in all probability it is to be sought for farther north 
(see Rob. Pal. ii. p. 103). Paltiel had therefore followed his 
wife to the border of the tribe of Judah, or of the kingdom of 
David.—Vers. 17, 18. But before Abner set out to go to David, 
he had spoken to the elders of Israel (the tribes generally, with 
the exception of Benjamin (see ver. 19) andJudah): “Both yester- 
day and the day before yesterday (i.e. along time ago), ye desired 
to have David as king over you. Now carry out your wish: for 
Jehovah hath spoken concerning David, Through my servant David 
will I save my people Israel out of the power of the Philistines 
and all their enemies.” YT is an evident mistake in writing 
for YWIX, which is found in many Mss., and rendered in all the 
ancient versions.—Ver. 19. Abner had spoken in the same way 
in the ears of Benjamin. He spoke to the Benjaminites more 
especially, because the existing royal family belonged to that 
tribe, and they had reaped many advantages in consequence 
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(vid. 1 Sam. xxii. 7). The verb 77 in the circumstantial 
clause (ver. 17), and the verb 127 in ver. 19, which serves as a 
continuation of the circumstantial clause, must be translated as 
pluperfects, since Abner’s interview with the elders of Israel 
and with Benjamin preceded his interview with David at 
Hebron. We may see from Abner’s address to the elders, that 
even among the northern tribes the popular voice had long 
since decided for David. In 1 Chron. xii. we have historical 
proofs of this. The word of Jehovah concerning David, which 
is mentioned in ver. 18, is not met with anywhere in this precise 
form in the history of David as it has come down to us. Abner 
therefore had either some expression used by one of the prophets 
(Samuel or Gad) in his mind, which he described as the word 
of Jehovah, or else he regarded the anointing of David by 
Samuel in accordance with the command of the Lord, and the 
marvellous success of all that David attempted against the ene- 
mies of Israel, as a practical declaration on the part of God, that 
David, as the appointed successor of Saul, would perform what 
the Lord had spoken to Samuel concerning Saul (1 Sam. ix. 16), 
but what Saul had not fulfilled on account of his rebellion 
against the commandments of the Lord.—Ver. 19d. When Abner 
had gained over the elders of Israel and Benjamin to recognise 
David as king, he went to Hebron to speak in the ears of David 
“all that had pleased Israel and the whole house of Benjamin,” 1.e. 
to make known to him their determination to acknowledge him 
as king. There went with him twenty men as representatives 
of all Israel, to confirm Abner’s statements by their presence ; 
and. David prepared a meal for them all.—Ver. 21. After the 
meal, Abner said to David, “ J will rise and go and gather together 
all Israel to my lord the king, that they may make a covenant with 
thee (i.e. do homage to thee before God as king), and thou mayest 
become hing over all that thy soul desireth,” t.e. over all the nation 
of God; whereupon David took leave of him, and Abner went 
away in peace. The expression “in peace” serves to prepare 
the way for what follows. It is not stated, however, that David 
sent him away in peace (without avenging himself upon him), 
but that “ David sent him away, and He went in peace.” Apart 
altogether from the mildness of David’s own character, he had 
no reason whatever for treating Abner as an enemy, now that 
he had given up all opposition to his reigning, and had brought 
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all the Israelites over to him. What Abner had done for 
Ishbosheth, including his fighting against David, was indeed a 
sinful act of resistance to the will of Jehovah, aie was not 
unknown to him, and according to which Samuel had both 
called and anointed David king over the nation; but for all 
that, it was not an ordinary act of rebellion against the person 
of David and his rightful claim to the throne, because Jehovah 
had not yet caused David to be set before the nation as its king 
by Samuel or any other prophet, and David had not yet asserted 
the right to reign over all Israel, which had been secured to him 
by the Lord ahd guaranteed by me anointing, as one which the 
nation was bound to recognise ; but, like a true servant of God, 
he waited patiently till the Lord Nant give him the dominion 
over all His people. 

Vers. 22-30. Abner assassinated by Joab—Ver. 22. After 
Abner’s departure, the servants of David returned with much 
booty from a marauding expedition, and Joab at their head. 
The singular 82 may be explained from the fact that Joab was 
the principal person in the estimation of the writer. ‘7399, 

‘lit. from the marauding host, i.e. from the work of a eeuiae 
host, or from a raid, ae ie had been making upon one of 
the ae bordering upon Judah.—Ver. 23. When Joab learned 
(lit. they told him) that Abner had been with David, and he had 
sent him away again, he went to David to reproach him for 
having done so. “ What hast thou done? Behold, Abner came to 
thee ; why then hast thou sent him away, and he is gone quite away?” 
i.e. so that he could go away again without being detained (for 
this meaning of the inf. abs., see Ewald, § 280,6). “ Thou 
knowest (or more correctly as a question, Dost thou know?) Abner, 
the son of Ner, that he came to persuade thee (t.e. to make thee 
certain of his intentions), and to learn thy going out and in (1.e. 
all thine undertakings), and to learn all that thou wilt do” (ie. 
all thy plans). Joab hoped in this way to prejudice David 
against Abner, to make him suspected as a traitor, that he might 
then be able to gratify his own private revenge with perfect 
impunity.— Ver. 26. For Abner had only just gone away from 
David, when Joab sent messengers after him, no doubt in 
David’s name, though without his knowledge, and had him 
fetched back “from Bor-hasirah, t.e. the cistern of Sirah.” 
Sirah is a place which is quite unknown to us. According to 
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Josephus (Ant. vii. 1, 5), it was twenty stadia from Hebron, and 

called Bynoupdé.—Ver. 27. When he came back, Joab “took him 
aside into the middle of the gate, to talk with Dies in the stillness,” 
e. in private, and there thrust him through the body, so that 
he died “ for the blood of Asahel his brother,” i.e. for having put 
Asahel to death (ch. ii. 23).—Vers. 28, 29. When David heard 
this, he said, “7 and my kingdom are innocent before Jehovah for 
ever of the Bes of Abner. Let it turn (S1n, to twist one’s self, 
to turn or fall, irruit) upon the head of Joab and all his father’s 
house (or so-called family)! Never shall there be wanting 
(nn by, let there not be cut off, so that there shall not be, as 
in Josh. ix. 23) in the house of Joab one that hath an issue (vid. 
Lev. xv. 2), and a leper, and one who leans upon a stick (te. a 
lame person or cripple; ‘xb, according to the LX X. cevranrn, 
a thick round staff), and who falls : y the sword, and who is 
in want of bread.’ The meaning is: May God avenge the 
murder of Abner upon Joab and his family, by ea them 
continually with terrible diseases, violent death, ‘and poverty. 
To make the reason for this fearful curse perfectly clear, the 
historian observes in ver. 30, that Joab and his brother Abishai ° 
had murdered Abner, “ because he had slain their brother Asahel 
at Gibeon in the battle” (ch. i. 23). This act of Joab, in 
which Abishai must have been in some way concerned, was a 
treacherous act of assassination, which could not even be de- 
fended as blood-revenge, since Abner had slain Asahel in battle 
after repeated warnings, and only for the purpose of saving 
his own life. The principal motive for Joab’s act was the 
most contemptible jealousy, or the fear lest Abner’s reconcilia- 
tion to David should diminish his own influence with the king, 
as was the case again at a later period with the murder of Amasa 
(ebiexs7 10): 

Vers. 31-39. David's mourning for Abner’s death.—vVers. 
31, 32. To give a public proof of his grief at this murder, 
and his displeasure at the crime in the sight of all the nation, 
David commanded Joab, and all the people with him (David), 
i.e. all his courtiers, and the warriors who returned with Joab, 
to institute a public mourning for the deceased, by tearing their 
clothes, putting on sackcloth, ¢e. coarse hairy mourning and 
penitential clothes, and by a funeral dirge for Abner; i.e. he 
commanded them to walk in front of Abner’s bier mourning 
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and in funeral costume, and to accompany the deceased to his 
resting-place, whilst David as king followed the bier.—Ver. 32. 
Thus they buried Abner at Hebron; and David wept aloud at 
his grave, and all the people with him.—Vers. 33, 34. Although 
the appointment of such a funeral by David, and his tears at 
Abner’s grave, could not fail to divest the minds of his oppo- 
nents of all suspicion that Joab had committed the murder with 
his cognizance (see at ver. 37), he gave a still stronger proof of 
his innocence, and of the sincerity of his grief, by: the ode which 
he composed for Abner’s death : 
Ver. 33. Like an ungodly man must Abner die! 

34, Thy hands were not bound, and thy feet were not placed in 

fetters. 
As one falls before sinners, so hast thou fallen ! 

The first strophe (ver. 33) is an expression of painful lamen- 
tation at the fact that Abner had died a death which he did 
not deserve. “ The fool” (nabal) is “the ungodly,” according 
to Israelitish ideas (vid. Ps. xiv. 1). The meaning of ver. 34 
is: Thou hadst not made thyself guilty of any crime, so as to 
have to die like a malefactor, in chains and bonds; but thou 
hast been treacherously murdered. This dirge made such an 
impression upon all the people (present), that they wept still 
more for the dead.—Ver. 35. But David mourned so bitterly, 
that when all the people called upon him to take some food 
during the day, he declared with an oath that he would not 
taste bread or anything else before the setting of the sun. 
pn nian does not mean, as in ch. xii. 5, to give to eat, on 
account of the expression “ all the nee as it can hardly 
be imagined that all the people, .e. all who were present, could 
have come to bring David food, but it signifies to make him 
eat, 2.e. call upon him to eat; whilst it is left uncertain whether 
David was to eat with the people (cf. ch. xii. 17), i.e. to take 
part in the funeral meal that was held after the burial, or 
whether the people simply urged him to take some food, for the 
purpose of soothing his own sorrow. O8 3 are to be taken 
separately ; °3, 671, introducing the oath, and ON being the 
particle used in an oath: “if,” «e. assuredly not.—Ver. 36. 
“ And all the people perceived it (1.e. his trouble), and it pleased 
them, as everything that the king did pleased all the people.” — 
Ver. 37. All the people (sc. who were with the king) and all 
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Israel discerned on that day (from David’s deep and heartfelt 
trouble), that the death of Abner had not happened (proceeded) 
from the king, as many may probably at first have supposed, 
since Joab had no doubt fetched Abner back in David’s name. 
—Vers. 38, 39. Finally, David said to his (confidential) ser- 
vants: “ Know ye not (i.e. ye surely perceive) that a prince and 
great man has this day fallen in Israel?” 'This sentence shows 
how thoroughly David could recognise the virtues possessed by 
his opponents, and how very far he was from looking upon 
Abner as a traitor, because of his falling away from Ishbosheth 
and coming over to him, that on the contrary he hoped to find 
in him an able general and a faithful servant. He would at 
once have punished the murderer of such a man, if he had 
only possessed the power. “ But,’ he adds, “ I am this day 
(still) weak, and only anointed king ; and these men, the sons of 
Zeruiah, are too strong for me. The Lord reward the doer of 
evil according to his wickedness.” The expression “ to-day” 
not only applies to the word “ weak,” or tender, but also to 
“anointed” (to-day, t.e. only just anointed). As David was still 
but a young sovereign, and felt himself unable to punish a man 
like Joab according to his deserts, he was obliged to restrict 
himself at first to the utterance of a curse upon the deed (ver. 
29), and to leave the retribution to God. He could not and 
durst not forgive; and consequently, before he died, he charged 
Solomon, his son and successor, to punish Joab for the murder 


of Abner and Amasa (1 Kings ii. 5). 


MURDER OF ISHBOSHETH, AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
MURDERERS.—CHAP. IV. 


Vers. 1-6. Murder of Ishbosheth—Ver. 1. When the son 
of Saul heard of the death of Abner, “ his hands slackened,” 
ae. he lost the power, and courage to act as king, since Abner 
had been the only support of his throne. “ And all Israel was 
confounded ;” i.e. not merely alarmed on account of Abner’s 
death, but utterly at a loss what to do to escape the vengeance 
of David, to which Abner had apparently fallen a victim.— 
Vers. 2, 8. Saul’s son had two leaders of military companies 
(for ANU} yo we must read '& 1a wm): the one was named 
Baanah, the other Rechab, sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, “ of 
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the sons of Benjamin,” i.e. belonging to them; “ for Beeroth is 
also reckoned to Benjamin” (?¥, over, above, added to). Beeroth, 
the present Bireh (see at Josh. ix. 17), was close to the western 
frontier of the tribe of Benjamin, to which it is also reckoned 
as belonging in Josh. xviii. 25. This remark concerning 
Beeroth in the verse before us, serves to confirm the statement 
that the Beerothites' mentioned were Benjaminites; but that 
statement also shows the horriblé character of the crime attri- 
buted to them in the following verses. Two men of the tribe 
of Benjamin murdered the son of Saul, the king belonging to 
their own tribe.—Ver. 3. “ The Beerothites fled to Gittaim, and 
were strangers there unto this day.” Gittaim is mentioned again 
in Neh. xi. 38, among the places in which Benjaminites were 
dwelling after the captivity, though it by no means follows 
from this that the place belonged to the tribe of Benjamin 
before the captivity. It may have been situated outside the 
territory of that tribe. It is never mentioned again, and has 
not yet been discovered. The reason why the Beerothites fled 
to Gittaim, and remained there as strangers until the time when 
this history was written, is also unknown; it may perhaps have 
been that the Philistines had conquered Gittaim.—Ver. 4. 
Before the historian proceeds to describe what the two Beeroth- 
ites did, he inserts a remark concerning Saul’s family, to show 
at the outset, that with the death of Ishbosheth the government 
of this family necessarily became extinct, as the only remaining 
descendant was a perfectly helpless cripple. He was a son of 
Jonathan, smitten (1.¢. lamed) in his feet. He was five years 
old when the tidings came from Jezreel of Saul and Jonathan, 
i.e. of their death. His nurse immediately took him and fled, 
and on their hasty flight he fell and became lame. His name 
was Mephibosheth (according to Simonis, for NY2 AND, destroy- 
ing the idol) ; but in 1 Chron. viii. 34 and ix. 40 ‘he is called 
Mer ribbaal (Baal’s fighter), just as Ishbosheth is also called 
Eshbaal (see at ch. ii. 8). On his future history, see ch. ix., 
xvi. 1 sqq., and xix. 25 sqq.—Ver. 5. The two sons of Rimmon 
went to Mahanaim, where Ishbosheth resided (ch. ii. 8, 12), 
and came in the heat of the day (at noon) into Ishbosheth’s 
house, when he was taking his mid-day rest.—Ver. 6. “ And 
here they had come into the midst of the house, fetching wheat (t.e. 
under the pretext of fetching wheat, probably for the soldiers in 
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their companies), and smote him in the abdomen; and Rechab and 
his brother escaped.” 'The first clause in this verse is a circum- 
stantial clause, which furnishes the explanation of the way in 
which it was possible for the murderers to find their way to the 
king. The second clause continues the narrative, and 13" is 
attached to 3X3") (ver. 5)." 

Vers. 7-12. Punishment of the murderers by David.—Ver. 7. 
As the thread of the narrative was broken by the explanatory 
remarks in ver. 6, it is resumed here by the repetition of the 
words ‘12. 383°; “ They came into the house, as he lay upon his 
bed in his bed-chamber, and smote him, and slew him,” for the 
purpose of attaching the account of the further progress of the 
affair, viz. that they cut off his head, took it and went by the 
way of the Arabah (the valley of the Jordan: see ch. ii. 29) 
the whole night, and brought the head of Ishbosheth unto 
David to Hebron with these words: “ Behold (= there thou 
hast) the head of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul thine enemy, 


1 The LXX. thought it desirable to explain the possibility of Rechab 
and Baanah getting into the king’s house, and therefore paraphrased the 
sixth verse as follows: xel id0d 4 dvowpds rod oixov éxcbaspe rupodvs xal 
eyvorads nal exccbevde, xal “PnyaB xal Bava of ederaQos Ostaadov (‘* and 
behold the doorkeeper of the house was cleaning wheat, and nodded and 
slept. And Rahab and Baana the brothers escaped, or went in secretly ””). 
The first part of this paraphrase has been retained in the Vulgate, in the 
interpolation between vers. 5 and 6: et ostiaria domus purgans triticum ob- 
dormivit ; whether it was copied by Jerome from the Itala, or was after- 
wards introduced as a gloss into his translation. It is very evident that 
this clause in the Vulgate is only a gloss, from the fact that, in all the rest 
of ver. 6, Jerome has closely followed the Masoretic text, and that none of 
the other ancient translators found anything about a doorkeeper in his 
text. When Thenius, therefore, attempts to prove the ‘ evident corrup- 
tion of the Masoretic text,” by appealing to the “‘ nonsense (Unsinn) of 
relating the murder of Ishbosheth and the flight of the murderers twice 
over, and in two successive verses (see ver. 7),” he is altogether wrong in 
speaking of the repetition as ‘‘ nonsense ” whereas it is simply tautology, 
and has measured the peculiarities of Hebrew historians by the standard 
adopted by our own. J. P. F. Konigsfeldt has given the true explanation 
when he says: ‘‘ The Hebrews often repeat in this way, for the purpose of 
adding something fresh, as for example, in this instance, their carrying off 
the head.” Comp. with this ch. iii, 22, 23, where the arrival of Joab is 
mentioned twice, viz. in two successive verses; or ch. v. 1-3, where the 
assembling of the tribes of Israel at Hebron is also referred to a second 
time,—a repetition at which Thenius himself has taken no offence,—and 
many other passages of the same kind. 
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who sought thy life; and thus hath Jehovah avenged my lord 
the king this day upon Saul and his seed.” No motive is 
assigned for this action. But there can be little doubt that it 
was no other than the hope of obtaining a great, reward from 
David. Thus they presumed “to spread the name of God and 
His providence as a cloak and covering over their villany, as 
the wicked are accustomed to do” (Berleb, Bible).—Vers. 9 sqq. 
But David rewarded them very differently from what they had 
expected. He replied, “As Jehovah liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity, the man who told me, Behold, Saul 
as dead, and thought he was a messenger of good to me, I seized 
and slew at Ziklag (vid. i. 14, 15), to give him a reward for his 
news: how much more when wicked men have murdered a right- 
eous man in his house upon his bed, should I not require his blood 
at your hand, and destroy you from the earth?” The several 
parts of this reply are not closely linked together so as to form 
one period, but answer to the excited manner in which they 
were spoken. There is first of all the oath, “As truly as Jehovah 
liveth,” and the clause appended, “who redeemed my soul,” in 
which the thought is implied that David did not feel it neces- 
sary to get rid of his enemies by the commission of crimes, 
After this (ver. 10) we have an allusion to his treatment of the 
messenger who announced Saul’s death to him, and pretended 
to have slain him in order that he might obtain a good reward 
for his tidings. 3, like é71, simply introduces the address. 
ryya ... 11 is placed at the head absolutely, and made sub- 
ordinate to the verb by {2 after T1N&), oonnd, “namely, to give 
him.” “W% is employed to introduce the explanation, like our 
“namely” (vid. Ewald, § 338, b). 3, good news, here “the 
reward of news.” ‘The main point follows in ver, 11, beginning 
with °D AN, “how much more” (vid. Vwald, § 354, c), and is 
introduced in the form of a climax. The words i23¥D .. . WIN 
are also written absolutely, and placed at the head: “ men have 
slain,” for “ how much more in this instance, when wicked men 
have slain.” “ Righteous” (zaddik), i.e. not guilty of any wicked 
deed or crime. The assumption of the regal power, which Abner 
had forced upon Ishbosheth, was not a capital crime in the 
existing state of things, and after the death of Saul; and even 
if it had been, the sons of Rimmon had no right to assassinate 
him. David’s sentence then follows: “ And now that this is 
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the fact, that ye have murdered a righteous man, should I not,” 
ete. ‘W3, to destroy by capital punishment, as in Deut. xiii. 6, 
ete, DT wpa (= 03 Ww, Gen. ix. 5), to require the blood of a 
person, i.e. to. take blood-revenge.—Ver. 12. David then com- 
manded his servant to slay the murderers, and also to make the 
punishment more severe than usual. “ They cut off their hands 
and feet,’—the hands with which they had committed the 
murder, and the feet which had run for the reward,—“ and 
hanged the bodies by the pool at Hebron” for a spectacle and 
warning, that others might be deterred from committing similar 
crimes (cf. Deut. xxi. 22; J. H. Michaelis). In illustration of 
the fact itself, we may compare the similar course pursued by 
Alexander towards the murderer of king Darius, as described 
in Justin’s history (xii. 6) and Curtius (vii. 5). They buried 
Ishbosheth’s head in Abner’s grave at Hebron. Thus David 
acted with strict justice in this case also, not only to prove to 
the people that he had neither commanded nor approved of the 
murder, but from heartfelt abhorrence of such crimes, and to 
keep his conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man. 


Il. THE GOVERNMENT OF DAVID OVER ALL ISRAKL IN THE 
TIME OF ITS STRENGTH AND GLORY. 


CHAP. VIX. 


After the death of Ishbosheth, David was anointed in Hebron 
by all the tribes as king over the whole of Israel (ch. v. 1-5). 
He then proceeded to attack the Jebusites in Jerusalem, con- 
quered their fortress Zion, and made Jerusalem the capital of 
his kingdom ; fortifying it still further, and building a palace 
in it (ch. v. 6-16), after he had twice inflicted a defeat upon 
the Philistines (ch. v. 17-25). But in order that the chief 
city of his kingdom and the seat of his own palace might also 
be made the religious centre of the whole nation as a congre- 
gation of Jehovah, he first of all brought the ark of the cove- 
nant out of its place of concealment, and had it conveyed in a 
festal procession to Zion, and deposited there in a tent which 
had been specially prepared for it, as a place of worship for 
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the whole congregation (ch. vi.). He then resolved to erect 
for the Lord in Jerusalem a temple fitted for His name; and 
the Lord gave him in return the promise of the eternal per- 
_ petuity of his throne (ch. vii.). To this there is appended a 
cursory account of David’s wars with the neighbouring nations, 
by which not only his own sovereignty, but the Israelitish 
kingdom of God, was raised into a commanding power among 
the nations and kingdoms of the world. In connection with 
all this, David still maintained his affection and fidelity towards 
the fallen royal family of Saul, and showed compassion towards 
the last remaining descendant of that family (ch. ix.). 

This account of the unfolding of the power and glory of 
the kingdom of Israel, through the instrumentality of David 
and during his reign, is so far arranged chronologically, that 
all the events and all the enterprises of David mentioned in 
this section occurred in the first half of his reign over the whole 
of the covenant nation. The chronological arrangement, how- 
ever, is not strictly adhered to, so far as the details are con- 
cerned; but the standpoint of material resemblance is so far 
connected with it, that all the greater wars of David are grouped 
together in ch. vili. (see the introduction to ch. vill.). It is 
obvious from this, that the plan which the historian adopted 
was first of all to describe the internal improvement of the 
Israelitish kingdom of God by David, and then to proceed 
to the external development of his power in conflict with the 
opposing nations of the world. 


DAVID ANOINTED KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. JERUSALEM 
TAKEN, AND MADE THE CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM. 
VICTORIES OVER THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. V. 


Vers. 1-5. Davip aNnoInTED KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 
Vers. 1-3 (compare with this the parallel passages in 1 Chron. 
xi. 1-8). After the death of Ishbosheth, all the tribes of Israel 
(except Judah) came to Hebron in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives the elders (vid. ver. 3), in response to the summons 
of Abner (ch. ii. 17-19), to do homage to David as their king. 
They assigned three reasons for their coming: (1.) “ Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesh,” i.e. thy blood-relations, inasmuch as 
all the tribes of Israel were lineal descendants of Jacob (wid. 
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Gen. xxix. 14; Judg. ix. 2). (2.) “in time past, when Saul 
was king over us, thou wast the leader of Israel (thou leddest out 
and broughtest in Israel),” i.e. thou didst superintend the affairs 
of Israel (see at Num. xxvii. 17; and for the fact itself, 1 Sam. 
xviii. 5). S819 4NN is an error in writing for SiO N, and 
‘29 for 82, with the x dropped, as in 1 Kings xxi. 21, etc. 
(vid. Olshausen, G'r. p. 69). (3.) They ended by asserting that 
Jehovah had called him to be the shepherd and prince over 
His people. The remarks which we have already made at ch. 
iii. 18 respecting Abner’s appeal to a similar utterance on the 
part of Jehovah, are equally applicable to the words of Jehovah 
to David which are quoted here: “Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel,” ete. On the Piska, see the note to Josh. iv. 1.—Ver. 3. 
“ All the elders of Israel came” is a repetition of ver. la, except 
that the expression “all the tribes of Israel” is more distinctly 
defined as meaning “all the elders of Israel.” “So all the 
elders came; ... and king David made a covenant with them in 
Hebron before the Lord (see at ch. ili. 21): and they anointed 
David king over (all) Israel.” The writer of the Chronicles 
adds, “ according to the word of the Lord through Samuel,” 
i.e. so that the command of the Lord to Samuel, to anoint 
David king over Israel (1 Sam. xvi. 1, 12), found its complete 
fulfilment in this.—Vers. 4, 5. The age of David when he 
began to reign is given here, viz. thirty years old; also the 
length of his reign, viz. seven years and a half at Hebron over 
Judah, and thirty-three years at Jerusalem over Israel and 
Judah. In the books of Chronicles these statements occur at 
the close of David’s reign (1 Chron. xxix. 27). 


Vers. 6-10. CONQUEST OF THE STRONGHOLD oF Zion, 
AND CHOICE OF JERUSALEM AS THE CAPITAL OF THE 
Kinepom (cf. 1 Chron. xi. 4, 9).—These parallel accounts 
agree in all the main points; but they are both of them 
merely brief extracts from a more elaborate history, so that 
certain things, which appeared of comparatively less import- 
ance, are passed over either in the one or the other, and 
the full account is obtained by combining the two. The con- 
quest of the citadel Zion took place immediately after the 
anointing of David as king over all the tribes of Israel. This 
is apparent, not only from the fact that the account follows 
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directly afterwards, but also from the circumstance that, ac- 
cording to ver. 5, David reigned in Jerusalem just as many 
years as he was king over all Israel_—Ver. 6. The king went 
with his men (@.e. his fighting men: the Chronicles have “all 
Israel,” 2.e. the fighting men of Israel) to Jerusalem to the 
Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land, i.e. the natives or 
Canaanites ; “and they said (the singular 128" is used because 
‘Di is a singular form) to David, Thow wilt not come hither 
(z.e. come in), but the blind and lame will drive thee away : to 
say (2.e. by which they meant to say), David will not come in.” 
7D is not used for the infinitive, but has been rightly under- 
stood by the LX X., Aben Ezra, and others, as a perfect. The 
perfect expresses a dine accomplished, and open to no dispute ; 
and the use of the singular in the place of the plural, as in Isa. 
xiv. 32, is to be explained from the fact that the verb precedes, 
and is only defined precisely by the subject which follows (vid. 
Ewald, § 319, a). The Jebusites relied upon the unusual natural 
advantages of their citadel, which stood upon Mount Zion, a 
mountain shut in by deep valleys on three different sides ; so 
that in their haughty self-security they imagined that they did 
not even need to employ healthy and powerful warriors to re- 
sist the attack made by David, but that the blind and lame 
would suffice.—Ver. 7. However, David took the citadel Zion, 
i.e, “the city of David.’ This explanatory remark anticipates 
the course of events, as David did not give this name to the 
conquered citadel, until he had chosen it as his residence and 
capital (vid. ver. 9). f}"¥ (Sion), from M8, to be dry: the dry 
or arid mountain or hill. This was the name of the southern 
and loftiest mountain of Jerusalem. Upon this stood the 
fortress or citadel of the town, which had hitherto remained in 
the possession of the Jebusites; whereas the northern portion 
of the city of Jerusalem, which was upon lower ground, had 
been conquered by the Judzans and Benjaminites very shortly 
after the death of Joshua (see at Judg. i. 8)—In ver. 8 we 
have one circumstance mentioned which occurred in connection 
with this conquest. On that day, z.e. when he had advanced 
to the attack of the citadel Zion, David said, “ Every one who 
smites the Jebusites, let him hurl into the waterfall (7.2. down 
the precipice) both the lame and blind, who are hateful to 
David’s soul.” This is most probably the proper interpretation 
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of these obscure words of David, which have been very diffe- 
rently explained. Taking up the words of the Jebusites, David 
called all the defenders of the citadel of Zion “lame and 
blind,” and ordered them to be cast down the precipice without 
quarter. 28 signifies a waterfall (catarracta) in Ps. xlii. 8, the 
only other passage in which it occurs, probably from 723, to 
roar. This meaning may also be preserved here, if we assume 
that at the foot of the steep precipice of Zion there was a 
waterfall probably connected with the water of Siloah. It is 
true we cannot determine anything with certainty concerning 
it, as, notwithstanding the many recent researches in Jerusalem, 
the situation of the Jebusite fortress and the character of the 
mountain of Zion in ancient times are quite unknown to us. 
This explanation of the word zinnor is simpler than Ewald’s 
assumption that the word signifies the steep side of a rock, 
which merely rests upon the fact that the Greek word xatap- 
paxrns originally signified a plunge.’ y3 should be pointed 
as a Hiphil 34. The Masoretic pointing ¥2" arises from their 
mistaken interpretation of the whole sentence. The Chethibh 
insy might be the third pers. perf., “who hate David’s soul;” 
only in that case the omission of WW would be surprising, and 
consequently the Keri ‘83¥ is to be preferred. “From this,” 
adds the writer, “ the proverb arose, ‘ The blind and lame shall 
not enter the house ;’” in which proverb the epithet “ blind and 
lame,” which David applied to the Jebusites who were hated 
by him, has the general signification of “repulsive persons,” 
with whom one does not wish to have anything to do. In the 
Chronicles not only is the whole of ver. 7 omitted, with the 
proverb to which the occurrence gave rise, but also the allusion 


1 The earliest translators have only resorted to guesses. The Seventy, 
with their azricdw tv wupaéiPids, have combined 9§3¥ with AZy¥, which 
they render now and then waxes or pou@ain. This is also done by 
the Syriac and Arabic. The Chaldee paraphrases in this manner: ‘‘ who 
begins to subjugate the citadel.” Jerome, who probably followed the 
Rabbins, has e¢ tetigisset domatum fistulas (and touched the water-pipes) ; 
and Luther, ‘‘und erlanget die Dachrinnen” (like the English version, 
‘whosoever getteth up to the gutter:” Tr.). Hitzig’s notion, that zinnor 
signifies ear (‘‘ whosoever boxes the ears of the blind and lame”) needs 
no refutation; nor does that of Fr. Bottcher, who proposes to follow 
the Alexandrian rendering, and refer zinnur to a “‘sword of honour or 
marshal’s staff,” which David promised to the victor. 
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to the blind and lame in the words spoken by the Jebusites 
(ver. 6); and another word of David’s is substituted instead, 
namely, that David would make the man who first smote the 
Jebusites, z.e. who stormed their citadel, head and chief ;' and 
also the statement that Joab obtained the prize. The historical 
credibility of the statement cannot be disputed, as Thenius 
assumes, on the ground that Joab had already been chief (sar) 
for a long time, according to ch. ii. 13: for the passage re- 
ferred to says nothing of the kind; and there is a very great 
difference between the commander of an army in the time of 
war, and a “head and chief,” i.e. a commander-in-chief. The 
statement in ver. 8 with regard to Joab’s part, the fortifica- 
tion of Jerusalem, shows very clearly that the author of the 
Chronicles had other and more elaborate sources in his posses- 
sion, which contained fuller accounts than the author of our 
books has communicated.—Ver. 9. “ David dwelt in the fort,” 
i.e. he selected the fort or citadel as his palace, “and called it 
David's city.” David may have been induced to select the 
citadel of Zion as his palace, and by so doing to make Jerusalem 
the capital of the whole kingdom, partly by the natural strength 
of Zion, and partly by the situation of Jerusalem, viz. on the 
border of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, and tolerably near 
to the centre of the land. “ And David built, i.e. fortified (the 
city of Zion), round about from Millo and inwards.’ In the 
Chronicles we have 2250977}), “and to the environs or sur- 
roundings,” 7.¢. to the dine wall which was opposite to the 
Millo. The fortification aise must have consisted in 
the enclosure of Mount Zion with a strong wall upon the north 
side, where Jerusalem joined it as a lower town, so as to de- 
fend the palace against hostile attacks on the ete or town 
side, which had hitherto been left without fortifications. The 
“Millo” was at any rate some kind of fortification, probably a 
large tower or castle at one particular part of the surrounding 
wall (comp. Judg. ix. 6 with vers. 46 and 49, where Millo is 
used interchangeably with Migdal). The name (“ the filling”) 
probably originated in the fact that through this tower or castle 
the fortification of the city, or the paebord ine wall, was filled 
or eompleted. The definite article before: Millo fidicates that 


1 This is also inserted in the passage before us by the translators of the 
English version: ‘‘ he shall be chief and captain.”—Tr. 
8 P 
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it was a well-known fortress, probably one that had been 
erected by the Jebusites. With regard to the situation of Ifill, 
we may infer from this passage, and 1 Chron. xi. 8, that the 
tower in question stood at one corner of the wall, either on 
the north-east or north-west, “where the hill of Zion has the 
least elevation and therefore needed the greatest strengthening 
from without” (Thenius on 1 Kings ix. 15). This is fully sus- 
tained both by 1 Kings xi. 27, where Solomon is said to have 
closed the breach of the city of David by building (fortifying) 
Millo, and by 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, where Hezekiah is said to 
have built up all the wall of Jerusalem, and made Millo strong, 
ze. to have fortified it still further (wd. 1 Kings ix. 15 and 24). 
—Ver. 10. And David increased in greatness, i.e. in power 
and fame, for Jehovah the God of hosts was with him. 


Vers. 11-16.—Davip’s Patach, WIVES aND CHILDREN 
(comp. 1 Chron. xiv. 1-7).—King Hiram of Tyre sent mes- 
sengers to David, and afterwards, by the express desire of the 
latter, cedar-wood and builders, carpenters and stone-masons, 
who built him a house, i.e. a palace. Hiram (Hiromin 1 Kings 
v. 32; Huram in the Chronicles; LXX. Xewpaw; Josephus, 
Eipapos and Eipapos), king of Tyre, was not only an ally 
of David, but of his son Solomon also. He sent to the latter 
cedar-wood and builders for the erection of the temple and of 
his own palace (1 Kings v. 21 sqq.; 2 Chron. ii. 2 sqq.), and 
fitted out a mercantile fleet in conjunction with him (1 Kings 
ix. 27, 28; 2 Chron. ix. 10); in return for which, Solomon not 
only sent him an annual supply of corn, oil, and wine (1 Kings 
v. 24; 2 Chron. ii. 9), but when all the buildings were finished, 
twenty years after the erection of the temple, he made over to 
him twenty of the towns of Galilee (1 Kings ix. 10 sqq.). It 
is evident from these facts that Hiram was still reigning in the 
twenty-fourth, or at any rate the twentieth, year of Solomon’s 
reign, and consequently, as he had assisted David with contri- 
butions of wood for the erection of his palace, that he must 
have reigned at least forty-five or fifty years; and therefore that, 
even in the latter case, he cannot have begun to reign earlier 
than the eighth year of David’s reign over all Israel, or from 
six to ten years after the conquest of the Jebusite citadel upon 
Mount Zion. This is quite in harmony with the account given 
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here; for it by no means follows, that because the arrival of an 
embassy from Hiram, and the erection of David’s palace, are 
mentioned immediately after the conquest of the citadel of Zion, 
they must have occurred directly afterwards. The arrange- 
ment of the different events in the chapter before us is topical 
rather than strictly chronological. Of the two battles fought 
by David with the Philistines (vers. 17-25), the first at any 
rate.took place before the erection of David’s palace, as it is 
distinctly stated in ver. 17 that the Philistines made war upon 
David when they heard that he had been anointed king over 
Israel, and therefore in all probability even before the conquest 
of the fortress of the Jebusites, or at any rate immediately after- 
wards, and before David had commenced the fortification of 
Jerusalem and the erection of a palace. The historian, on the 
contrary, has not only followed up the account of the capture of 
the fortress of Zion, and the selection of it as David's palace, 
by a description of what David gradually did to fortify and 
adorn the new capital, but has also added a notice as to David’s 
wives and the children that were born to him in Jerusalem. 
Now, if this be correct, the object of Hiram’s embassy cannot 
have been “to congratulate David upon his ascent of the throne,” 
as Thenius maintains; but after he had ascended the throne, 
Hiram sent ambassadors to form an alliance with this powerful 
monarch; and David availed himself of the opportunity to 
establish an intimate friendship with Hiram, and ask him for 
cedar-wood and builders for his palace."—Ver. 12. “And David 


1 The statements of Menander of Ephesus in Josephus (c. Ap. i. 18), 
that after the death of Abibal his son Hirom (Eipwmos) succeeded him in 
the government, and reigned thirty-four years, and died at the age of fifty- 
three, are at variance with the biblical history. For, according to these 
statements, as Hiram was still reigning ‘‘at the end of twenty years” 
(according to 1 Kings ix. 10, 11), when Solomon had built his palaces and 
the house of the Lord, 7.e. twenty-four years after Solomon began to reign, 
he cannot have ascended the throne before the sixty-first year of David’s 
life, and the thirty-first of his reign. But in that case the erection of 
David's palace would fall somewhere within the last eight years of his life. 
And to this we have to add the repeated statements made by Josephus (/.c. 
and Avt. viii. 8, 1), to the effect that. Solomon commenced the building of 
the temple in Hiram’s twelfth year, or after he had reigned eleven years ; so 
that Hiram could only have begun to reign seven years before the death of 
David (in the sixty-third year of his life), and the erection of the palace 
by David must have fallen later still, and his determination to build the 
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perceived (sc. from the success of his enterprises) that Jehovah 
had firmly established him king over Israel, and that He had 
exalted his kingdom for His people Israel’s sake,” i.e. because 


temple, which he did not form till he had taken possession of his house of 
cedar, .e. the newly erected palace (ch. vii. 2), would fall in the very last 
years of his life, but a very short time before his death. As this seems 
hardly credible, it has been assumed by some that Hiram’s father, Abibal, 
also bore the name of Hiram, or that Hiram is confounded with Abibal in 
the account before us (Thenius), or that Abibal’s father was named Hiram, 
and it was he who formed the alliance with David (Ewald, Gesch. iv. 287). 
But all these assumptions are overthrown by the fact that the identity of 
the Hiram who was Solomon’s friend with the contemporary and friend of 
David is expressly affirmed not only in 2 Chron. ii. 2 (as Ewald supposes), 
but also in 1 Kings vy. 15. For whilst Solomon writes to Hiram in 2 Chron. 
ii. 3, ‘¢ as thou didst deal with David my father, and didst send him cedars 
to build him an house to dwell therein,” it is also stated 1 Kings v. 1 that 
‘‘ Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants unto Solomon; for he had heard 
that they had anointed him king in the room of his father: for Hiram was 
a lover of David all days (all his life).” Movers (Phénizier 11. 1, p. 147 
sqq.) has therefore attempted to remove the discrepancy between the state- 
ments made in Josephus and the biblical account of Hiram’s friendship with 
David and Solomon, by assuming that in the narrative contained in the 
books of Samuel we have a topical and not a chronological arrangement, 
and that according to this arrangement the conquest of Jerusalem by David 
is followed immediately by the building of the city and palace, and this 
again by the removal of the holy ark to Jerusalem, and lastly by David’s 
resolution to build a temple, which really belonged to the close of his reign, 
and indeed, according to 2 Sam. vii. 2, to the period directly following the 
completion of the cedar palace. There is a certain amount of truth at the 
foundation of this, but it does not remove the discrepancy; for even if 
Dayid’s resolution to build a temple did not fall within the earlier years of 
his reign at Jerusalem, as some have inferred from the position in which it 
stands in the account given in this book, it cannot be pushed forward to the 
very last years of his life and reign. This is decidedly precluded by the 
fact, that in the promise given to David by God, his son and successor upon 
the throne is spoken of in such terms as to necessitate the conclusion that 
he was not yet born. This difficulty cannot be removed by the solution 
suggested by Movers (p. 149), ‘‘that the historian necessarily adhered to 
the topical arrangement which he had adopted for this section, because he 
had not said anything yet about Solomon and his mother Bathsheba:” for 
the expression ‘“‘ which shall proceed out of thy bowels” (ch. vii. 12) ig 
not the only one of the kind ; but in 1 Chron. xxii. 9, David says to his son 
Solomon, ‘‘ The word of the Lord came to me, saying, A son shall be born 
to thee—Solomon—he shall build an house for my name;” from which it 
is very obvious, that Solomon was not born at the time when David deter- 
mined to build the temple and received this promise from God in conse- 
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He had chosen Israel as His people, and had promised to make 
it great and glorious. 
To the building of David’s palace, there is appended in 


quence of his intention. To this we have also to add 2 Sam. xi. 2, where 
David sees Bathsheba, who gave birth to Solomon a few years later, from 
the roof of his palace. Now, even though the palace is simply called “ the 
king’s house” in this passage, and not the ‘‘ house of cedar,” as in ch. vii. 
2, and therefore the house intended might possibly be the house in which 
David lived before the house of cedar was built, this is a very improbable 
supposition, and there cannot be much doubt that the ‘‘ king’s house” is 
the palace (ch. v. 11, vii. 1) which he had erected for himself. Lastly, 
not only is there not the slightest intimation in the whole of the account 
given in ch. vii. that David was an old man when he resolved to build the 
temple, but, on the contrary, the impression which it makes throughout is, 
that it was the culminating point of his reign, and that he was at an age 
when he might hope not only to commence this magnificent building, but 
in all human probability to live to complete it. The only other solution 
left, is the assumption that there are errors in the chronological date of 
Josephus, and that Hiram lived longer than Menander affirms. The asser- 
tion that Solomon commenced the erection of the temple in the eleventh or 
twelfth year of Hiram’s reign was not derived by Josephus from Pheenician 
sources ; for the fragments which he gives from the works of Menander and 
Dius in the Antiquities (viii. 5, 3) and c. Apion (i. 17, 18), contain nothing 
at all about the building of the temple (vid. Movers, p. 141), but he has 
made it as the result of certain chronological combinations of his own, just 
as in Ant. viii. 3, 1, he calculates the year of the building of the temple in 
relation both to the exodus and also to the departure of Abraham out of 
Haran, but miscalculates, inasmuch as he places it in the 592d year after 
the exodus instead of the 480th, and the 1020th year from Abraham’s 
emigration to Canaan instead of the 1125th. And in the present instance 
his calculation of the exact position of the same event in relation to Hiram’s 
reign may be just as erroneous. His statement concerning the length of 
Hiram’s reign was no doubt taken from Menander ; but even in this the 
numbers may be faulty, since the statements respecting PBalezorus and 
Myttonus in the very same extract from Menander, as to the length of the 
reigns of the succeeding kings of Tyre, can be proved to be erroneous, and 
have been corrected by Movers from Eusebius and Syncellus ; and, more- 
over, the seven years of Hiram’s successor, Baleazar, do not tally with 
Eusebius and Syncellus, who both give seventeen years. Thus the proof 
which Movers adduces from the synchronism of the Tyrian chronology with 
the biblical, the Egyptian, and the Assyrian, to establish the correctness of 
Menander’s statements concerning Hiram’s reign, is rendered very uncertain, 
to say nothing of the fact that Movers has only succeeded in bringing out 
the synchronism with the biblical chronology by a very arbitrary and de- 
monstrably false calculation of the years that the kings of Judah and Israel 
reigned. 


xX 
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vers. 13-15 the account of the increase of his house by the 
multiplication of his wives and concubines, and of the sons who 
were born to him at Jerusalem (as in 1 Chron. xiv. 3 sqq.). 
Taking many wives was indeed prohibited in the law of the 
king in Deut. xvii. 17; but asa large harem was considered 
from time immemorial as part of the court of an oriental 
monarch, David suffered himself to be seduced by that custom 
to disregard this prohibition, and suffered many a heartburn 
afterwards in consequence, not to mention his fearful fall in 
consequence of his passion for Bathsheba. ‘The concubines are 
mentioned before the wives, probably because David had taken 
many of them to Jerusalem, and earlier than the wives. In 
the Chronicles the concubines are omitted, though not “ inten- 
tionally,” as they are mentioned in 1 Chron. iii. 9; but as being 
of no essential importance in relation to the list of sons which 
follows, because no difference was made between those born 
of concubines and those born of wives. “Out of Jerusalem,” 
i.e. away from Jerusalem: not that the wives were all born 
in Jerusalem, as the words which follow, “after he was come 
from Hebron,” clearly show. In the Chronicles, therefore, it 
is explained as meaning “in Jerusalem.” The sons are men- 
tioned again both in 1 Chron. xiv. 5-7 and in the genealogy in 
1 Chron. iii. 5-8. Shammua is called Shimea in 1 Chron. iii. 
5, according to a different pronunciation. Shammua, Shobab, 
Nathan, and Solomon were sons of Bathsheba according to 1 
Chron. iii. 5.—Ver. 15. Elishua is written incorrectly in 1 
Chron. iii. 6 as Hlishama, because Elishama follows afterwards. 
There are two names after Elishua in 1 Chron. iii. 6, 7, and 
xiv. 6, 7, viz. Eliphalet and Nogah, which have not crept into 
the text from oversight or from a wrong spelling of other 
names, because the number of the names is given as nine in 
1 Chron. iii, 8, and the two names must be included in order 
to bring out that number. And, on the other hand, it is not 
by the mistake of a copyist that they have been omitted from 
the text before us, but it has evidently been done deliberately 
on account of their having died in infancy, or at a very early 
age. ‘This also furnishes a very simple explanation of the fact, 
that the name Eliphalet occurs again at the end of the list, 
namely, because a son who was born later received the name 
of his brother who had died young. Eliada, the last but one, is 
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called Beeliada in 1 Chron. xiv. 7, another form of the name, 
compounded with Saal instead of El. David had therefore 
nineteen sons, six of whom were born in Hebron (ch. iii. 2 
sqq-), and thirteen at Jerusalem. Daughters are not mentioned 
in the genealogical accounts, because as a rule only heiresses 
or women who acquired renown from special causes were in- 
cluded in them. There is a daughter named Thamar men- 
tioned afterwards in ch. xiii. 1. 


Vers. 17-25. Davip GAINS TWO VICTORIES OVER THE 
PHILISTINES (compare 1 Chron. xiv. 8-17).— Both these 
victories belong in all probability to the interval between the 
anointing of David at Hebron over all Israel and the conquest 
of the citadel of Zion. This is very evident, so far as the first 
is concerned, from the words, “ When the Philistines heard 
that they had anointed David -king over Israel” (ver. 17), not 
when David had conquered the citadel of Zion. Moreover, 
when the Philistines approached, David “went down to the 
hold,” or mountain fortress, by which we cannot possibly 
understand the citadel upon Zion, on account of the expression 
“went down.” If David had been living upon Zion at the 
time, he would hardly have left this fortification when the 
Philistines encamped in the valley of Rephaim on the west of 
Jerusalem, but would rather have attacked and routed the 
enemy from the citadel itself. The second victory followed 
very soon after the first, and must therefore be assigned to the 
same period. The Philistines evidently resolved, as soon as the 
tidings reached them of the union of all the tribes under the 
sovereignty of David, that they would at once resist the grow- 
ing power of Israel, and smite David before he had consolidated 
his government.—Ver. 17. “ The Philistines went up to seek 
David,” i.e. to seek him out and smite him. The expression 
vipa presupposes that David had not yet taken up his abode 
upon Zion. He had probably already left Hebron to make 
preparations for his attack upon the Jebusites. When he 
heard of the approach of the Philistines, he went down into 
the mountain fortress. ‘The hold” cannot be the citadel of 
Zion (as in vers. 7 and 9), because this was so high that they 
had to go wp to it on every side; and it is impossible to sustain 
the opinion advanced by Bertheau, that the verb 71 (to go 
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down) is used for falling back into a fortification. TP¥19T (the 
hold), with the definite article, is probably the mountain strong- 
hold in the desert of Judah, into which David withdrew for a 
long time to defend himself from Saul (vid. ch. xxii. 14 and 
1 Chron. xii. 8). In ver. 18 the position of the Philistines is 
more minutely defined. The verse contains a circumstantial 
clause: “ The Philistines had come and spread themselves out 
in the valley of Rephaim,” a valley on the west of Jerusalem, 
and only separated from the valley of Ben-hinnom by a nar- 
row ridge of land (see at Josh. xv. 8). Instead of 303) the 
Chronicles have 30W5', they had invaded, which is perfectly 
equivalent so far as the sense is concerned.—Vers. 19, 20. 
David inquired of the Lord by the Urim whether he should go 
out against the foe, and whether God would give them into his 
hand;+ and when he had received an answer in the affirmative 
to both these questions, he went to Baal-perazim (lit. into Baal- 
perazim), and smote them there, and said (ver. 20), “ Jehovah 
hath broken mine enemies before me like a water-breach,” 2.¢. 
has smitten them before me, and broken their power as a flood 
breaks through and carries away whatever opposes it. From 
these words of David, the place where the battle was fought 
received the name of Baal-perazim, i.e. “possessor of breaches” 
(equivalent to Bruch-hausen or Brechendorf, Breach-ham or 
Break-thorpe). ‘The only other passage in which the place is 
mentioned is Isa. xxviii. 21, where this event is alluded to, but 
it cannot have been far from the valley of Rephaim.—Ver. 21. 
The Philistines left their idols behind them there. They had 
probably brought them to the war, as the Israelites once did 
their ark, as an auxiliary force. “ And David took them away.” 
The Chronicles have “their gods” instead of “their idols,” and 
“they were burned with fire” instead of ONt, “he took them 


1 Through the express statement that David inquired of Jehovah (viz. 
by the Urim) in both these conflicts with the Philistines (vers. 19 and 
23), Diestel’s assertion, that after the death of Saul we do not read any 
more about the use of the holy Jot, is completely overthrown, as well as 
the conclusion which he draws from it, namely, that ‘‘ David probably 
employed it for the purpose of giving a certain definiteness to his com- 
mand over his followers, over whom he had naturally but little authority 
(1 Sam. xxii. 2?), rather than because he looked upon it himself with any 
peculiar reverence.” 
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away,” took them as booty. The reading in the Chronicles 
gives the true explanation of the fact, as David would certainly 
dispose of the idols in the manner prescribed in the law (Deut. 
vil. 5, 25). The same reading was also most probably to be 
found in the sources employed by our author, who omitted it 
merely as being self-evident. In this way David fully avenged 
the disgrace brought upon Israel by the Philistines, when they 
carried away the ark in the time of Eli.—Vers. 22-25. Al- 
though thoroughly beaten, the Philistines soon appeared again 
to repair the defeat which they had suffered. As David had 
not followed up the victory, possibly because he was not suffi- 
ciently prepared, the Philistines assembled again in the valley 
of Rephaim.—Ver. 23. David inquired once more of the Lord 
what he was to do, and received this answer: “ Thow shalt not 
go up (i.e. advance to meet the foe, and attack them in front) ; 
turn round behind them, and come upon them (attack them) 
opposite to the Baca-shrubs.” 0°22, a word which only occurs 
here and in the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xiv. 14, is rendered 
atrious, pear-trees, by the LX X., and mulberry-trees by the 
Rabbins. But these are both of them uncertain conjectures. 
Baca, according to Abulfadl, is the name given in Arabic to a 
shrub which grows at Mecca and resembles the balsam, except 
that it has longer leaves and larger and rounder fruit, and 
from which, if a leaf be broken off, there flows a white pun- 
gent sap, like a white tear, which in all probability gave rise to 
the name 823 = 133, to weep (vid. Celsii, Hierob. i. pp. 338 
sqq., and Gesenius, T’hes. p. 205).—Ver. 24, “And when thou 
hearest the rush of a going in the tops of the baca-shrubs, then 
bestir thyself,” or hasten; “for Jehovah has gone out before thee, 
to smite the army of the Philistines.” “'The sound of a going,” 
a.e. of the advance of an army, was a significant sign of the 
approach of an army of God, which would smite the enemies 
of Jehovah and of His servant David; like the visions of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 2, 8) and Elisha (2 Kings vi. 17). “Then thou 
shalt bestir thyself,’ lit. be sharp, ¢.e. active, quick: this is 
paraphrased in the Chronicles by “then thou shalt go out to 
battle.”’—Ver. 25. David did this, and smote the Philistines 
from Geba to the neighbourhood of Geezer. In the Chronicles 


1 This is the marginal reading in the English version, though the text 
has ‘‘ he burned them.”—Tr. 
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we find “from Gibeon” instead of from Geba. The former is 
unquestionably the true reading, and Geba an error of the pen: 
for Geba, the present Jeba, was to the north of Jerusalem, 
and on the east of Ramah (see at Josh. xviii. 24) ; so that it is 
quite unsuitable here. But that is not the case with Gzbeon, 
the present e/ Jib, on the north-west of Jerusalem (see at Josh. 
ix. 3); for this was on the way to Gezer, which was four Roman 
miles to the north of Amws, and is probably to be sought for 
on the site of the present el Kubab (see at Josh. x. 33). 


REMOVAL OF THE ARK TO JERUSALEM.—CHAP. VI. 


After David had selected the citadel of Zion, or rather J eru- 
salem, as the capital of the kingdom, he directed his attention 
to the organization and improvement of the legally established 
worship of the congregation, which had fallen grievously into 
decay since the death of Eli, in consequence of the separation 
of the ark from the tabernacle. He therefore resolved first of 
all to fetch out the ark of the covenant, as the true centre of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, from its obscurity and bring it up to Zion ; 
and having deposited it in a tent previously prepared to receive 
it, to make this a place of worship where the regular worship 
of God might be carried on in accordance with the instructions 
of the law. That he should make the capital of his kingdom 
the central point of the worship of the whole congregation of 
Israel, followed so naturally from the nature of the kingdom 
of God, and the relation in which David stood, as the earthly 


1 There is no force in the objection brought by Bertheau against this 
view, viz. that ‘it is @ priort improbable that the Philistines who were 
fighting against David and his forces, whose base of operations was 
Jerusalem, should have taken possession of the whole line from Gibeon 
to Gezer,’ as the improbability is by no means apparent, and has not 
been pointed out by Bertheau, whilst the assumption that Jerusalem was 
Dayid’s base of operations has no foundation whatever. Moreover, Ber- 
theaw’s opinion, that Geba was the same as Gibeah in the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 57), is decidedly erroneous: for this Gibeah is not to be identi- 
fied with the present village of Jeba on the south side of the Wady Musurr, 
half-way between Shocoh and Jerusalem, but was situated towards the 
desert of Judah (see at Josh. xv. 57); and besides, it is impossible to see 
how the Philistines, who had invaded the plain of Rephaim, could have 
been beaten from this Gibeah as far as to Gezer. 
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monarch of that kingdom, towards Jehovah the God-king, that 
there is no necessity whatever to seek for even a partial explana- 
tion in the fact that David felt it desirable to have the high 
priest with the Urim and Thummim always close at hand. But 
why did not David remove the Mosaic tabernacle to Mount 
Zion at Jerusalem at the same time as the ark of the covenant, 
and so restore the divinely established sanctuary in its integrity? 
This question can only be answered by conjectures. One 
of the principal motives for allowing the existing separation 
of the ark from the tabernacle to continue, may have been 
that, during the time the two sanctuaries had been separated, 
two high priests had arisen, one of whom officiated at the 
tabernacle at Gibeon, whilst the other, namely Abiathar, who 
escaped the massacre of the priests at Nob and fled at once to 
David, had been the channel of all divine communications to 
David during the time of his persecution by Saul, and had also 
officiated as high priest in his camp; so that he could no more 
think of deposing him from the office which he had hitherto 
filled, in consequence of the reorganization of the legal worship, 
than he could of deposing Zadok, of the line of Eleazar, the 
officiating high priest at Gibeon. Moreover, David may from 
the very first have regarded the service which he instituted in 
connection with the ark upon Zion as merely a provisional 
arrangement, which was to continue till his kingdom was more 
thoroughly consolidated, and the way had been thereby pre- 
pared for erecting a fixed house of God, and so establishing the 
worship of the nation of Jehovah upon a more durable founda- 
tion. David may also have cherished the firm belief that in the 
meantime the Lord would put an end to the double priesthood 
which had grown out of the necessities of the times, or at any 
rate give him some direct revelation as to the arrangements 
which he ought to make. 

We have a parallel account of the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Zion in 1 Chron. xiii. 15 and 16, which agrees for 
the most part verbatim, at all events in all essential points, with 
the account before us; but the liturgical side of this solemn 
act is very elaborately described, especially the part taken by 
the Levites, whereas the account given here is very condensed, 
and is restricted in fact to an account of the work of removing 
the ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem as carried out by 
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David. David composed the 24th Psalm for the religious cere- 
monies connected with the removal of the ark to Mount Zion. 
Vers. 1-10. The ark fetched from Kirjath-jearim.—Ver. 1. 
“ David assembled together again all the chosen men in Israel, 
thirty thousand.” D* for FIDN’ is the Kal of DN, as in 1 Sam. 
xv. 6, Ps. civ. 29. ‘iy, again, once more, points back to ch. v. 
1 and 3, where all Israel is said to have assembled for the first 
time in Hebron to anoint David king. It is true that that 
assembly was not convened directly by David himself ; but this 
was not the point in question, but merely their assembling a 
second time (see Bertheau on 1 Chron. xiii. 5). 72 does not 
mean “the young men” here (vedvia, LX X.), or “the fight- 
ing men,” but, according to the etymology of the word, “the 
picked men.” Instead of thirty thousand, the LXX. have 
seventy chiliads, probably with an intentional exaggeration, 
because the number of men in Israel who were capable of bear- 
ing arms amounted to more than thirty thousand. The whole 
nation, through a very considerable body of representatives, was 
to take part in the removal of the ark. The writer of the 
Chronicles gives a more elaborate account of the preparations 
for these festivities (1 Chron. xiii. 1-5); namely, that David 
took counsel with the heads of thousands and hundreds, and 
all the leaders, 7.e. all the heads of families and households, and 
then with their consent collected together the whole nation 
from the brook of Egypt to Hamath, of course not every indi- 
vidual, but a large number of heads of households as represen- 
tatives of the whole. This account in the Chronicles is not an 
expansion of the brief notice given here; but the account before 
us is a condensation of the fuller description given in the sources 
that were employed by both authors.—Ver. 2. “ David went with 
all the people that were with him to Baale-Jehuda, to fetch up the 
ark of God from thence.” The words 1737 ‘YB cause some 
difficulty on account of the }, which is used instead of the 
accusative with 7 loc., like mnya in the Chronicles; yet the 
translators of the Septuagint, Chaldee, Vulgate, and other ver- 
sions, all had the reading }9 in their text, and ya has therefore 
been taken as an appellative and rendered amd tév apyovtav 
"Iovéa (“from the rulers of Judah”), or as Luther renders it, 
“from the citizens of Judah.” This is decidedly incorrect, as 
the word “thence” which follows is perfectly unintelligible on 
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any other supposition than that Baale-Jehudah is the name of a 
place. Baale-Jehudah is another name of the city of Kirjath- 
jearim (Josh. xv. 60, xviii. 14), which is called Baalah in Josh. 
xv. 9 and 1 Chron. xii. 6, according to its Canaanitish name, 
instead of which the name Kirjath-jearim (city of the woods) 
was adopted by the Israelites, though without entirely supplant- 
ing the old name. The epithet “of Judah” is a contraction of 
the fuller expression “city of the children of Judah” in Josh. 
xvill. 14, and is added to distinguish this Baal city, which was 
situated upon the border of the tribe of Judah, from other cities 
that were also named after Baal, such as Baal or Baalath-beer 
in the tribe of Simeon (1 Chron. iv. 33, Josh. xix. 8), Baalath 
in the tribe of Dan (Josh, xix. 44), the present Kuryet el Enab 
(see at Josh. ix. 17). The j (from) is either a very ancient 
error of the pen that crept by accident into the text, or, if 
genuine and original, it is to be explained on the supposition 
that the historian dropped the construction with which he 
started, and instead of mentioning Baale-Jehudah as the place 
to which David went, gave it at once as the place from which 
he fetched the ark; so that the passage is to be understood in 
this way : “ And David went, and all the people who were with 
him, out of Baale-Jehndah, to which they had gone up to fetch 
the ark of God” (Kimchi). In the sentence which follows, a 
difficulty is also occasioned by the repetition of the word OY in 
the clause yey .. . NIP) We, “ upon which the name is called, 
the name of Jehovah of hosts, ti is enthroned above the cheru- 
bim.” The difficulty cannot be solved by altering the first DY 
into DY, as Clericus, Thenius, and Bertheau suggest: for if 
this alteration were adopted, we should have to render the 
passage “ where the name of Jehovah of hosts is invoked, who 
is enthroned above the cherubim (which are) upon it (i.e. upon 
the ark);” and this would not only introduce an unscriptural 
thought into the passage, but it would be impossible to find any 
eaifable meaning for the word yey , except by making very arbi- 
trary interpolations. Bieeret ons the whole of thes Old Testa- 
ment we never meet with the idea that the name of Jehovah was 
invoked at the ark of the covenant, because no one was allowed 
to approach the ark for the purpose of invoking the name of 
the Lord there ; and upon the great day of atonement the high 
priest was only allowed to enter the most holy place with the 
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cloud of incense, to sprinkle the blood of the atoning sacrifice 
upon the ark. Moreover, the standing expression for “call upon 
the name of the Lord” is ‘* D¥2 812; whereas ‘5 by» oe NTP) 
signifies “the name of Jehovah is called above a person or 
thing.” Lastly, even if yey belonged to 0°2730 2, it would 
not only be a superfluous addition, occurring nowhere else in 
connection with ‘27 2¥*, not even in 1 Chron. xiii. 6 (vid. 1 Sam. 
iv. 4; 2 Kings xix. 15; Isa. xxxvii. 16; Ps. xcix. 1), but such 
an addition if made at all would necessarily require yey ws 
(vid. Ex. xxv. 22). The only way in which we can obtain a 
biblical thought and grammatical sense is by connecting yoy 
with the WW before SIP): “above which (ark) the name of 
Jehovah-Zebaoth is named,” i.e. above which Jehovah reveals 
His glory or His divine nature to His people, or manifests His 
gracious presence in Israel. “The name of God denotes all 
the operations of God through which He attests His personal 
presence in that relation into which He has entered to man, «e. 
the whole of the divine self-manifestation, or of that side of the 
divine nature which is turned towards men” (Oehler, Herzog’s 
Real-Encycl. x. p. 197). From this deeper meaning of “ the 
name of God” we may probably explain the repetition of the 
word DY, which is first of all written absolutely (as at the close 
of Lev. xxiv. 16), and then more fully defined as “the name of 
the Lord of hosts.”—Vers. 3, 4. “They set the ark of God upon 
a new cart, and took it away from the house of Abinadab.” 227) 
means here “to put (load) upon a cart,” and 83 to take away, 
i.e. drive off: for there are grammatical (or syntactical) rea- 
sons which make it impossible to render 988 as a pluperfect 
(“they had taken”), on account of the previous 129%. 

The ark of the covenant had been standing in the house of 
Abinadab from the time when the Philistines had sent it back 
into the land of Israel, z.e. about seventy years (viz. twenty 
years to the victory at Ebenezer mentioned in 1 Sam. vii. 1 
sqq., forty years under Samuel and Saul, and about ten years 
under David: see the chronological table in vol. iv. p. 289). 
The further statement, that “ Uzzah and Ahio, sons of Abina- 
dab, drove the cart,” may easily be reconciled with this. These 
two sons were either born about the time when the ark was first 
taken to Abinadab’s house, or at a subsequent period ; or else 
the term sons is used, as is frequently the case, in the sense of 
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grandsons. The words from WM (the last word in ver. 3) to 
Gibeah in ver. 4 are wanting in the Septuagint, and can only 
have been introduced through the error of a copyist, whose 
eye wandered back to the first nowy in ver. 3, so that he copied 
a whole line twice over; for they not only contain a pure 
tautology, a merely verbal and altogether superfluous and pur- 
poseless repetition, but they are altogether unsuitable to the 
connection in which they stand. Not only is there something 
very strange in the repetition of the NWN without an article 
after Mpayn; but the words which follow, ‘A HS DY (with the 
ark of God), cannot be made to fit on to the repeated clause, for 
there is no sense whatever in such a sentence as this: “ They 
brought it (the ark) out of the house of Abinadab, which is, 
upon the hill, with the ark of God.’ The only ‘way in which 
the words “ with the ark” can be made to acquire any meaning 
at all, is by omitting the repetition referred to, and connecting 
them with the new cart in ver. 3: “ Uzzah and Ahio... drove 
the cart with the ark of God, and Ahio went before the ark.” 
332, to drive (a carriage), is construed here with an accusative, 
in J Chron. xiii. 7 with 3, as in Isa. xi. 6.—Ver. 5. And David 
and all the house (people) of Israel were Dyn, sporting, 1.¢. 
they danced and played, before Jehovah. D'viN2 ‘yy 228, “ with 
all kinds of woods of cypresses.”” This could only mean, with 
all kinds of instruments made of cypress wood ; but this mode 
of expression would be a very strange one even if the reading 
were correct. In the Chronicles, however (ver. 8), stead of 
this strange expression, we find yw IY-PDA, “ with all their 
might and with songs.” This is evidently the correct reading, 
from which our text has sprung, although the latter is found in 
all the old versions, and even in the Septuagint, which really 
combines the two readings thus: év dpydvous *pywoopévots év 
ioxyvi kal év @dais, where év dpydvols nppoopévois is evidently 
the interpretation of Ovi72 yy 222 ; for the text of the 
Chronicles cannot be regarded as an explanation of Samuel. 
Moreover, songs would not be omitted on such a festive occa- 
sion; and two of the instruments mentioned, viz. the kinnor 
and nebel (see at 1 Sam. x. 5), were generally played as accom- 
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(Vulg., Syr.), “with bells and cymbals” (Luther). OY229, 
from Y%3, are instruments that are shaken, the cetotpa, sistra, of 
the ancients, which consisted of two iron rods fastened together 
at one end, either in a semicircle or at right angles, upon which 
rings were hung loosely, so as to make a tinkling sound when 
they were shaken. pr>yey — DIMPYD are cymbals or castanets. 
Instead of D'y229, we find Ni¥3n, trumpets, mentioned in the 


Chronicles in the last rank after the cymbals. It is possible 
that sistra were played and trumpets blown, so that the two 
accounts complete each other.—Vers. 6, 7. When the procession 
had reached the threshing-floor of Nachon, Uzzah stretched out 
his hand to lay hold of the ark, ¢.e. to keep it from falling 
over with the cart, because the oxen slipped. And the wrath 
of the Lord was kindled, and God slew Uzzah upon the spot. 
Goren nachon means “ the threshing-floor of the stroke” (nachon 
from 132, not from }}2); in the Chronicles we have goren chidon, 
ae. the threshing-floor of destruction or disaster (NT3=72, 
Job xxi. 20). Chidon is probably only an explanation of nachon, 
so that the name may have been given to the threshing-floor, 
not from its owner, but from the incident connected with the 
ark which took place there. Eventually, however, this name 
was supplanted by the name Perez-uzzah (ver. 8). The situation 
of the threshing-floor cannot be determined, as all that we can. 
gather from this account is that the house of Obed-edom the 
Gathite was somewhere near it; but no village, hamlet, or 
town is mentioned.’ Jerome paraphrases 7737 30Y °3 thus: 
“ Because the oxen kicked and turned it (the ark) over.” But 
bow does not mean to kick; its true meaning is to let go, or 
let lie (x. xxii. 11; Deut. xv. 2, 3), hence to slip or stumble. 
The stumbling of the animals might easily have turned the cart 
over, and this was what Uzzah tried to prevent by laying hold 
of the ark. God smote him there “on account of the offence” 
(8, dar. Ney. from PW, in the sense of erring, or committing a 
fault). The writer of the Chronicles gives it thus: “ Because 


1 Tf it were possible to discover the situation of Gath-rimmon, the home 
of Obed-edom (see at ver. 10), we might probably decide the question 
whether Obed-edom was still living in the town where he was born or not. 
But according to the Onom., Kirjath-jearim was ten miles from Jerusalem, 
and Gath-rimmon twelve, that is to say, farther off. Now, if these state- 
ments are correct, Obed-edom’s house cannot have been in Gath-rimmon. 
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he had stretched out his hand to the ark,” though of course 
the text before us is not to be altered to this, as Thenius and 
Bertheau suggest.— Ver. 8. “ And David was angry, because 
Jehovah had made a rent on Uzzah, and called the place 
Perez-uzzah” (rent of Uzzah). 5 78, to tear a rent, is here 
applied to a sudden tearing away from life. y 7° is under- 
stood by many in the sense of “he troubled himself ;” but this 
meaning cannot be grammatically sustained, whilst it is quite 
possible to become angry, or fall into a state of violent excite- 
ment, at an unexpected calamity. The burning of David’s 
anger was not directed against God, but referred to the calamity 
which had befallen Uzzah, or speaking more correctly, to the 
cause of this calamity, which David attributed to himself or to 
his undertaking. As he had not only resolved upon the removal 
of the ark, but had also planned the way in’ which it should be 
taken to Jerusalem, he could not trace the occasion of Uzzah’s 
death to any other cause than his own plans. He was therefore 
angry that such misfortune had attended his undertaking. In 
his first excitement and dismay, David may not have perceived 
the real and deeper ground of this divine judgment. Uzzah’s 
offence consisted in the fact that he had touched the ark with 
profane feelings, although with good intentions, namely to 
prevent its rolling over and falling from the cart. Touching 
the ark, the throne of the divine glory and visible pledge of the 
invisible presence of the Lord, was a violation of the majesty 
of the holy God. “Uzzah was therefore a type of all who 
with good intentions, humanly speaking, yet with unsanctified 
minds, interfere in the affairs of the kingdom of God, from 
the notion that they are in danger, and with the hope of saving 
them” (O. v. Gerlach). On further reflection, David could 
not fail to discover where the cause of Uzzah’s offence, which 
he had atoned for with his life, really had lain, and that it had 
actually arisen from the fact that he (David) and those about 
him had decided to disregard the distinct instructions of the law 
with regard to the handling of the ark. According to Num. iv. 
the ark was not only to be moved by none but Levites, but it 
was to be carried on the shoulders, not in a carriage ; and in 
ver. 15, even the Levites were expressly forbidden to touch it 
on pain of death. But instead of taking these instructions as 
their rule, they had followed the example of the Philistines 
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when they sent back the ark (1 Sam. vi. 7 sqq.), and had placed 
it upon a new cart, and directed Uzzah to drive it, whilst, as 
his conduct on the occasion clearly shows, he had no idea of the 
unapproachable holiness of the ark of God, and had to expiate 
his offence with his life, as a warning to all the Israelites 
Vers. 9, 10. David’s excitement at what had occurred was soon 
changed into fear of the Lord, so that he said, “ How shall the 
ark of Jehovah come to me?” If merely touching the ark of 
God is punished in this way, how can I have it brought near 
me, up to the citadel of Zion? He therefore relinquished his 
intention of bringing it into the city of David, and placed it in 
the house of Obed-edom the Gathite. Obed-edom was a Levite 
of the family of the Korahites, who sprang from Kohath (com- 
pare Ex. vi. 21, xviii. 16, with 1 Chron. xxvi. 4), and belonged 
to the class of Levitical doorkeepers, whose duty it was, in 
connection with other Levites, to watch over the ark in the 
sacred tent (1 Chron. xv. 18, 24).. He is called the Gittite or 
Gathite from his birthplace, the Levitical city of Gath-rimmon 
in the tribe of Dan (Josh. xxi. 24, xix. 45). 

Vers. 11-19. Removal of the ark of God to the city of David 
(cf. 1 Chron. xv.).—Vers. 11, 12. When the ark had been in 
the house of Obed-edom for three months, and David heard 
that the Lord had blessed his house for the sake of the ark of 
God, he went thither and brought it up to the city of David 
with gladness, z.e. with festal rejoicing, or a solemn procession. 
(For 1M2¥, in the sense of festal rejoicing, or a joyous féte, see 
Gen. xxxi. 27, Neh. xii. 48, etc.) On this occasion, however, 
David adhered strictly to the instructions of the law, as the 
more elaborate account given in the Chronicles clearly shows. 
He not only gathered together all Israel at Jerusalem to join 
in this solemn act, but summoned the priests and Levites, and 
commanded them to sanctify themselves, and carry the ark 
“according to the right,” ¢.e. as the Lord had commanded in 
the law of Moses, and to offer sacrifices during the procession, 
and sing songs, i.e. psalms, with musical accompaniment. In 
the very condensed account before us, all that is mentioned is 
the carrying of the ark, the sacrificing during the march, and 
the festivities of the king and people. But even from these 
few facts we see that David had discovered his former mistake, 
and had given up the idea of removing the ark upon a carriage 
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as a transgression of the law.—Ver. 13. The bearers of the ark 
are not particularly mentioned in this account; but it is very 
evident that they were Levites, as the Chronicles affirm, from 
the fact that the ark was carried this time, and not driven, as 
before. “ And it came to pass, when the bearers of the ark of 
Jehovah had gone six paces, he sacrificed an ow and a fatted calf” 
(z.e. had them sacrificed). These words are generally under- 
stood as meaning, that sacrifices of this kind were offered along 
the whole way, at the distance of six paces apart. This would 
certainly have been a possible thing, and there would be no 
necessity to assume that the procession halted every six paces, 
until the sacrificial ceremony was completed, but the ark might 
have continued in progress, whilst sacrifices were being offered 
at the distances mentioned. And even the immense number of 
sacrificial animals that would have been required is no valid 
objection to such an assumption. We do not -know what the 
distance really was: all that we know is, that it was not so much 
as ten miles, as Kirjath-jearim was only about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, so that a few thousand oxen, and the same 
number of fatted calves, would have been quite sufficient. But 
the words of the text do not distinctly affirm that sacrifices were 
offered whenever the bearers advanced six paces, but only that 
this was done as soon as the bearers had taken the first six steps. 
So that, strictly speaking, all that is stated is, that when the 
procession had started and gone six paces, the sacrifice was 
offered, namely, for the purpose of inaugurating or consecrating 
the solemn procession. In 1 Chron. xv. this fact is omitted ; 
and it is stated instead (ver. 26), that “ when God helped the 
Levites that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, they 
offered seven bullocks and seven rams,” 7.e. at the close of the 
procession, when the journey was ended, to praise God for the 
fact that the Levites had been enabled to carry the ark of God 
to the place appointed for it, without suffering the slightest 
harm.’—Ver. 14. “ And David danced with all his might before 


1 There is no discrepancy, therefore, between the two different accounts ; 
but the one supplements the other in a manner perfectly. in harmony with 
the whole affair,—at the outset, a sacrifice consisting of one ox and one 
fatted calf; and at the close, one of seven oxen and seven rams. Conse- 
quently there is no reason for altering the text of the verse before us, as 
Thenius proposes, according to the senseless rendering of the LXX., xei 
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the Lord (i.e. before the ark), and was girded with a white ephod 
(shoulder-dress).” Dancing, as an expression of holy enthu- 
-siasm, was a customary thing from time immemorial : we meet 
with it as early as at the festival of thanksgiving at the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 20); but there, and also at subsequent celebra- 
tions of the different victories gained by the Israelites, none 
but women are described as taking part in it (Judg. xi. 34, 
xxi. 19; 1 Sam. xviii. 6). The white ephod was, strictly 
speaking, a priestly costume, although in the law it is not pre- 
scribed as the dress to be worn by them when performing their 
official duties, but rather as the dress which denoted the priestly 
character of the wearer (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 18); and for this 
reason it was worn by David in connection with these festivities 
in honour of the Lord, as the head of the priestly nation of 
Israel (see at 1 Sam. ii. 18). In ver. 15 it is still further related, 
that David and all the house (nation) of Israel brought up the 
ark of the Lord with jubilee and trumpet-blast. YF is used 
here to signify the song of jubilee and the joyous shouting of 
the people. In the Chronicles (ver. 28) the musical instru- 
ments played on the occasion are also severally mentioned. 
—Ver. 16. When the ark came (¢.¢. was carried) into the 
city of David, Michal the daughter of Saul looked out of the 
window, and there she saw king David leaping and dancing 
before Jehovah, and despised him in her heart. ™M, “ and it 
came to pass,” for ‘71, because there is no progress made, but 
only another element introduced. S32 is a perfect: “ the ark 
had come, . . . and Michal looked through the window, .. . there 
she saw,” etc. Michal is intentionally designated the daughter 
of Saul here, instead of the wife of David, because on this 
occasion she manifested her father’s disposition rather than her 
husband’s. In Saul’s time people did not trouble themselves 
about the ark of the covenant (1 Chron. xiii. 3); public worship 
was neglected, and the soul for vital religion had died out in 
the family of the king. Michal possessed teraphim, and in 


hoo Ler wrod aipovtes thy xiBuron Exret xopol, noel Oo ue pedoxos noel dpvec 
(‘‘ with David there were bearers of the ark, seven choirs, and sacrifices 
of a calf and lambs”), which has also found its way into the Vulgate, 
though Jerome has rendered our Hebrew text faithfully afterwards (i.e. 
after the gloss, which was probably taken from the Itala, and inserted in 
his translation). 
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David she only loved the brave hero and exalted king: she 
therefore took offence at the humility with which the king, in 
his pious enthusiasm, placed himself on an equality with all the 
rest of the nation before the Lord.—Ver. 17. When the ark 
was brought to the place appointed for it upon Mount Zion, 
and was deposited in the tent which David had prepared for it, 
he offered burnt-offerings and thank-offerings before the Lord. 
“Tn its place” is still further defined as “ in the midst of the 
tent which David,” etc., ze. in the Most Holy Place; for the 
tent would certainly be constructed according to the type of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. The burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
were offered to consecrate the newly erected house of God.— 
Vers. 18, 19. When the offering of sacrifice was over, David 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord, as Solomon did 
afterwards at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 55), 
and gave to all the (assembled) people, both men and women, 
to every one a slice of bread, a measure (of wine), and a cake 
for a festal meal, z.e. for the sacrificial meal, which was cele- 
brated with the shelamim after the offering of the sacrifices, 
and after the king had concluded the feaeecnl festival with a 
benediction. 0M> nbn is a round cake of beds baked for sacri- 
ficial meals, and synonymous with pnPe“7D2 a Chron. xvi. 3), 
as we may see from a comparison of Ex. xxix. 23 with Lev. 
viii. 26 (see the commentary on Ley. vill. 2). But the meaning 
of the dm dey. 1BY8 is uncertain, and has been much disputed. 
Most of the Rabbins understand it as signifying a piece of 
flesh or roast meat, deriving the word from & and 18; but this 
is certainly false. There is more to be said in favour of the 
derivation proposed by L. de Dieu, viz. from the Ethiopic 7B, 
netiri, from which Gesenius and Roediger (Ges. Thes. p. 1470) 
have drawn their explanation of the word as signifying a 
measure of wine or other beverage. For YN, the meaning 
grape-cake or raisin-cake is established by Song of Sol. 11. 5 
and Hos. iii. 1 (vid. Hengstenberg, Christol. on Hos. ii. 1). 
The people returned home ite: the etal meal. 

Vers, 20-23. When David returned home to bless his house, 
as he had previously blessed the people, Michal came to meet hin 
with scornful words, saying, “ ‘low has the king of Israel glori- 
fied himself to-day, when he stripped himself before the eyes of the 
maids of his servants, as only one of the loose people strips him- 

26 
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self!” The unusual combination mien mia is explained by 
Ewald (§ 240, e, P- 607) i in this manner, that whilst, so far as 
the sense of the ciause is concerned, dis second sex ought to 
be in the infinitive absolute, they were both written with a very 
slight change of form in the infinitive construct ; whereas others 
regard iby3 as an unusual form of the rae absolute (Ges. 
eae p- 480), or a copyist’s error for 7 22) (Thenius, Olsh. 
Gr. p. 600). The proud daughter of Saul was offended at the 
fact, that the king had let himself down on this occasion to 
the level of the people. She availed herself of the shortness 
of the priests’ shoulder-dress, to make a contemptuous remark 
concerning David’s dancing, as an impropriety that was unbe- 
coming in a king. “ Who knows whether the proud woman 
did not intend to sneer at the rank of the Levites, as one that 
was contemptible in her eyes, since their humble service may 
have looked very trivial to her?” (Berleb. Bible.) —Vers. 21, 22. 
David replied, “ Before Jehovah, who chose me before thy 
father and all his house, to appoint me prince over the people 
of Jehovah, over Israel, before Jehovah have I played (lit. 
joked, given utterance to my joy). And I will be still more 
despised, and become base in my eyes: and with the maidens of 
whom thou hast spoken, with them will I be honoured.” The 
copula vay before ‘APN’ serves to introduce the apodosis, and 
may be explained in this way, that the relative clause appended 
to “before Jehovah” acquired the power of a protasis on 
account of its length; so that, strictly speaking, there is an 
anakolouthon, as if the protasis read thus: “ Before Jehovah, 
as He hath chosen me over Israel, I have humbled myself 
before Jehovah” (for “ before him” . With the words “ who 
chose me before thy father and all his house,’ David humbles 
the pride of the king’s daughter. His playing and dancing 
referred to the Lord, who had chosen him, and had rejected 
Saul on account of his pride. He would therefore let himself 
be still further despised before the Lord, 7.e. would bear still 
greater contempt from men than that which he had just 
received, and be humbled in his own eyes (vid. Ps. exxxi. 1): 
then would he also with the maidens attain to honour before 
the Lord. For whoso humbleth himself, him will God exalt 
(Matt. xxiii. 12). °2Y2 is not to be ae into 72Ya, as in the 
Septuagint. This alteration has arisen from a total miscon- 
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ception of the nature of true humility, which is of no worth 
in its own eyes. The rendering given by De Wette is at 
variance with both the grammar and the sense (“ with the 
maidens, ... with them will I magnify myself”); and so also 
is that of Thenius (“ with them will I be honoured, #.e. in- 
demnify myself for thy foolish contempt !”).—Ver. 23. Michal 
was humbled by God for her pride, and remained childless to 
the time of her death. 


DAVID’S RESOLUTION TO BUILD A TEMPLE. THE PROMISED 
PERPETUITY OF HIS THRONE.—CHAP. VII. 


To the erection of a sanctuary for the ark upon Mount 
Zion there is appended an account of David’s desire to build 
a temple for the Lord. We find this not only in the text 
before us, but also in the parallel history in 1 Chron. xvii. 
When David had acquired rest from his enemies round about, 
he formed the resolution to build a house for the Lord, and this 
resolution was sanctioned by the prophet Nathan (vers. 1-3). 
But the Lord revealed to the prophet, and through him to 
David, that He had not required the building of a temple from 
any of the tribes of Israel, and that He would first of all build 
a house himself for His servant David, and confirm the throne 
to his seed for ever, and then he should build Him a temple 
(vers. 4-17). David then gave utterance to his thanksgiving 
for this glorious promise in a prayer, in which he praised the 
unmeasurable grace of God, and prayed for the fulfilment of 
this renewed promise of divine grace (vers. 18-29)." 

1 With regard to the historical authenticity of this promise, Tholuck 
observes, in his Prophets and their Prophecies (pp. 165-6), that “it can be 
proved, with all the evidence which is ever to be obtained in support of 
historical testimony, that David actually received a prophetic promise that 
his family should sit upon the throne for ever, and consequently an inti- 
mation of a royal descendant whose government should be eternal. Any- 
thing like a merely subjective promise arising from human combinations is 
precluded here by the fact that Nathan, acting according to the best of his 
knowledge, gave his consent to David’s plan of building a temple ; and that 
it was not till afterwards, when he had been instructed by a divine vision, 
that he did the very opposite, and assured him on the contrary that God 
would build him a house.” Thenius also affirms that ‘‘ there is no reason 
for assuming, as De Wette has done, that Nathan’s prophecies were not 
composed till after the time of Solomon ;” that ‘‘ their historical credibility 
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Vers. 1-3. When David was dwelling in his house, ze. the 
palace of cedar (ch. v. 11), and Jehovah had given him rest 
from all his enemies round about, he said to Nathan the pro- 
phet: “See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, and the ark of 
God dwelleth within the curtains.” “Y'0 in the singular is 
used, in Ex. xxvi. 2 sqq., to denote the imner covering, com- 


is attested by Ps. Ixxxix. (vers. 4, 5, 20-88, and especially ver. 20), Ps. 
exxxii. 11, 12, and Isa. lv. 3; and that, properly interpreted, they are also 
Messianic.” The principal evidence of this is to, be found in the prophetic 
utterance of David in ch. xxiii., where, as is generally admitted, he takes a 
retrospective glance at the promise, and thereby attests the historical credi- 
bility of Nathan’s prophecy (Thenius, p. 245). Nevertheless, Gust. Baur 
maintains that ‘a closer comparison of this more elaborate and simple 
description (ch. vii.) with the brief and altogether unexampled last words 
of David, more especially with 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, can hardly leave the 
slightest doubt, that the relation in which the chapter before us stands to 
these words, is that of a later expansion to an authentic prophetic utterance 
of the king himself.” For example, the distinct allusion to the birth of 
Solomon, and the building of the temple, which was to be completed by 
him, is said to have evidently sprung from a later development of the 
original promise after the time of Solomon, on account of the incongruity 
apparent in Nathan’s prediction between the ideal picture of the Israelitish 
monarchy and the definite allusion to Solomon’s building of the temple. 
But there is no such “‘ incongruity” in Nathan’s prediction ; it is only to be 
found in the naturalistic assumptions of Baur himself, that the utterances 
of the prophets contained nothing more than subjective and ideal hopes of 
the future, and not supernatural predictions. This also applies to Diestel’s 
opinion, that the section vers. 4-16 does not harmonize with the substance 
of David’s glorious prayer in vers. 18—29, nor the latter again with itself, 
because the advice given him to relinquish the idea of building the temple 
is not supported by any reasons that answer either to the character of 
David or to his peculiar circumstances, with which the allusion to his son 
would have been in perfect keeping ; but the prophet’s dissuasion merely 
alludes to the fact that Jehovah did not stand in need of a stately house at 
all, and had never given utterance to any such desire. On account of this 
“obvious” fact, Diestel regards it as credible that the original dissuasion 
came from God, because it was founded upon an earlier view, but that the 
promise of the son of David which followed proceeded from Nathan, who 
no doubt looked with more favourable eyes upon the building of the temple. 
This discrepancy is also arbitrarily foisted upon the text. There is not a 
syllable about any ‘‘ original dissuasion” in all that Nathan says; for he 
simply tells the king that Jehovah had hitherto dwelt in a tent, and had 
not asked any of the tribes of Israel to build a stately temple, but not 
that Jehovah did not need a stately house at all. 

Of the different exegetical treatises upon this passage, see Christ. Aug. 
Crusit Hypomnemata, ii. 190-219, and Hengstenberg’s Christol. i. 123 sqq. 
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posed of a number of lengths of tapestry sewn together, which 
was spread over the planks of the tabernacle, and made it into 
a dwelling, whereas the separate pieces of tapestry are called 
ny) in the plural ; and hence, in the later writers, My alter- 
nates sometimes with ons (Isa. liv. 2), and at other times with 
pons (Song of Sol. i. 5; Jer. iv. 20, xlix. 29). Consequently 
nyo refers here to the tent-cloth or tent formed of pieces of 
tapestry. “ Within (2.e. surrounded by) the tent-cloth:” in the 
Chronicles we find “under curtains.” From the words “ when 
the Lord had given him rest from all his enemies round about,” 
it is evident that David did not form the resolution to build the 
temple in the first years of his reign upon Zion, nor immediately 
after the completion of his palace, but at a later period (see the 
remarks on ch. v. 11, note). It is true that the giving of rest 
from all his enemies round about does not definitely presuppose 
the termination of all the greater wars of David, since it is not 
affirmed that this rest was a definitive one; but the words 
cannot possibly be restricted to the two victories over the 
Philistines (ch. v. 17-25), as Hengstenberg supposes, inasmuch 
as, however important the second may have been, their foes 
were not even permanently quieted by them, to say nothing of 
their being entirely subdued. Moreover, in the promise men- 
tioned in ver. 9, God distinctly says, “I was with thee whither- 
soever thou wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies before 
thee.” These words also show that at that time David had 
already fought against all the enemies round about, and humbled 
them. Now, as all David’s principal wars are grouped together 
for the first time in ch. viii. and x., there can be no doubt that 
the history is not arranged in a strictly chronological order. 
And the expression “after this” in ch. vil. 1 is by no means 
at variance with this, since this formula does not at all express 
a strictly chronological sequence. From the words of the 
prophet, “ Go, do all that is in thy heart, for the Lord is with 
thee,” it is very evident that David had expressed the intention 
to build a splendid palatial temple. The word 7, go (equiva- 
lent to “quite right”’), is omitted in the Chronicles as super- 
fluous. Nathan sanctioned the king’s resolution “ from his 
own feelings, and not by divine revelation” (J. H. Michaelis) ; 
but he did not “afterwards perceive that the time for carrying 
out this intention had not yet come,” as Thenius and Bertheau 
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maintain ; on the contrary, the Lord God revealed to the 
prophet that David was not to carry out his intention at all. 
Vers. 4-17. The revelation and promise of Grod.—Ver. 4. 
“That night,’ i.e. the night succeeding the day on which 
Nathan had talked with the king concerning the building of 
the temple, the Lord made known His decree to the prophet, 
with instructions to communicate it to the king. ') TAN, 
“ Shouldest thou build me a house for me to dwell in?” The 
question involves a negative reply, and consequently in the 
Chronicles we find “thou shalt not.”—Vers. 6, 7. The reason 
assigned for this answer: “I have not dwelt in a house from 
the day of the bringing up of Israel out of Egypt even to this 
day, but I was wandering about in a tent and in a dwelling.” 
“ And in a dwelling” (mishcan) is to be taken as explanatory, 
viz. in a tent which was my dwelling. As a tent is a traveller’s 
dwelling, so, as long as God’s dwelling was a tent, He himself 
appeared as if travelling or going from place to place. “In 
the whole of the time that I walked among all the children 
of Israel, . . . have I spoken a word to one of the tribes of 
Israel, whom I commanded to feed my people, saying, Where- 
fore have ye not built me a cedar house?” A “cedar house” 
is equivalent to a palace built of costly materials. ‘The expres- 
sion’ NY) AY INN (“one of the tribes of Israel”) is a striking 
one, as the feeding of the nation does not appear to be a duty 
belonging to the ma tribes,” and in the Chronicles we have *0BY 
(judges) instead of ay (tribes). But if ‘YY had been the 
original expression used in the text, it would be impossible to 
explain the origin and general acceptance of the word 02¥, 
For this very reason, therefore, we must regard ‘02 as the 
original word, and andeniead it as referring to the tribes, which 
had supplied the nation with judges and leaders before the time 
ot David, since the feeding, z.e. the government of Israel, which 
was in ne hands of the judges, was transferred to the tribes to 
which the judges belonged. This view is confirmed by Ps. 
Ixxvill. 67, 68, where ihe election of David as prince, and of 
Zion as élie site of the sanctuary, is described as the election of 
the tribe of Judah and the rejection of the tribe of Ephraim. 
On the other hand, the assumption of Thenius, that ‘92¥, 
“ shepherd-staffs,” is used poetically for sWeahente cannot abs 
established on the ground of Ley. xxvii. 82 and Micah vii. 14. 
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Jehovah gave two reasons why David’s proposal to build Him 
a temple should not be carried out: (1) He had_hitherto lived 
in a tent in the midst of His people; (2) He had not_com- 
manded any former prince or tribe to build a temple. This 
did not involve any blame, as though there had been something 
presumptuous in David’s proposal, or in the fact that he had 
thought of undertaking such a work without an express com- 
mand from God, but simply showed that it was not because of 
any negligence on the part of the former leaders of the people 
that they had not thought of erecting a temple, and that even 
now the time for carrying out such a work as that had_ not yet 
come.—Ver. 8. After thus declining his proposal, the Lord 
made known His gracious purpose to David: “Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts” (not only Jehovah, as in ver. 5, but Jehovah 
Sebaoth, because He manifests himself in the following revela- 
tion as the God of the universe): “TI have taken thee from the 
pasturage (grass-plat), behind the flock, to be prince over my 
people Israel; and was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, 
and exterminated all thine enemies before thee, and so made 
thee, ‘NYY! (perfect with vav consec.), a great name, .. . and 
created a place for my people Israel, and planted them, so that 
they dwell in their place, and do not tremble any more (before 
their oppressors); and the sons of wickedness do not oppress 
them any further, as at the beginning, and from the day when I 
appointed judges over my people Israel: and I create thee rest 
from all thine enemies. And Jehovah proclamns to ne that 
Jehovah will make thee a house.” The words’ "ay... DI 1100 
are to be joined to MAWNIZ, “ as in the beginning,” 1.€. in Keypt, 
and from the time of the judges; that is to say, during the 
rule of the judges, when the surrounding nations constantly 
oppressed and subjugated Israel. The plan usually adopted, 
of connecting the words with NM), does not yield any suitable 
thought at all, as God had not given David rest from the ver y 
beginning of the times of the ace but the period of the 
judges was long antecedent to the time of David, and was not 
a period of rest for the Israelites. Again, sah does not 
resume what is stated in ver. 9, and is not to be rendered as a 
preterite in the sense of “I have procured thee rest,” but as a 
perfect with vav consec., “and I procure thee rest” from what 
is now about to come to pass. And 137) is to be taken in the 
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same way: the Lord shows thee, first of all through His pro- 
mise (which follows), and then through the fact itself, the 
realization of His word. ‘#30 refers to the future, as well as 
the building of David’s house, and therefore not to the rest 
from all his enemies, which God had already secured for David, 
but to that which He would still further secure for him, that 
is to say, to the maintenance and establishment of that rest. 
» The commentary upon this is to be found in Ps. Ixxxix. 22-24, 
In the Chronicles (ver. 10) there is a somewhat different turn 
given to the last clauses: “and I bend down all thine enemies, 
and make it (the bending-down) known to thee (by the fact), 
and a house will Jehovah build for thee.” The thought is not 
essentially changed by this; consequently there is no ground 
for any emendation of the text, which is not even apparently 
necessary, unless, like Bertheau, we misinterpret the words, 
and connect *AY23 erroneously with the previous clause. 

The connection between vers. 5-7 and 8-16 has been cor- 
rectly indicated by Thenius as follows: Thou shalt not build 
a house for Me; but I, who have from the very beginning 
glorified myself in thee and my people (vers. 8-11), will build 
a house for thee; and thy son shall erect a house for me 
(ver. 13). This thought is not merely “a play upon words 
entirely in the spirit of prophecy,” but contains the deep 
general truth that God must first of all build a man’s house, 
before the man can build God’s house, and applies it espe- 
cially to the kingdom of God in Israel. As long as the quiet 
and full possession of the land of Canaan, which had been 
promised by the Lord to the people of God for their inheritance, 
was disputed by their enemies round about, even the dwelling- 
place of their God could not assume any other form than that 
of a wanderer’s tent. The kingdom of God in Israel first 
acquired its rest and consolation through the efforts of David, 
when God had made all his foes subject to him and estab- 
lished his throne firmly, z.e. had assured to his descendants the 
possession of the kingdom for all future time. And it was this 
which ushered in the time for the building of a stationary house 
as a dwelling for the name of the Lord, ze. for the visible 
manifestation of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people. The conquest of the citadel of Zion and the elevation 
of this fortress into the palace of the king, whom the Lord had 
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given to His people, formed the commencement of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God. But this commencement 
received its first pledge of perpetuity from the divine assurance 
that the throne of David should be established for all future 
time. And this the Lord was about to accomplish: He would 
build David a house, and then his seed should build the house 
of the Lord. No definite reason is assigned why David himself . 
was not to build the temple. We learn this first of all from 
‘David's last words (1 Chron. xxviii. 3), in which he says to the 
assembled heads of the nation, “God said to me, Thou shalt 
not build a house for my name, because thou art a man of 
wars, and hast shed. blood.” Compare with this the similar 
words of David to Solomon in 1 Chron. xxii. 8, and Solomon’s 
statement in his message to Hiram, that David had been pre- 
vented from building the temple in consequence of his many 
wars. It was probably not till afterwards that David was « 
informed by Nathan what the true reason was. As Hengsten- 
berg has correctly observed, the fact that David was not per- 
mitted to build the temple on account of his own personal 
unworthiness, did not involve any blame for what he had done ; 
for David stood in a closer relation to the Lord than Solomon 
did, and the wars which he waged were wars of the Lord 
(1 Sam. xxv. 28) for the maintenance and defence of the 
kingdom of God. But inasmuch as these wars were necessary 
and inevitable, they were practical proofs that David’s kingdom 
and government were not yet established, and therefore that 
the time for the building of the temple had not yet come, and 
the rest of peace was not yet secured. The temple, as the - 
symbolical representation of the kingdom of God, was also to 
correspond to the nature of that. kingdom, and cialow forth 
the peace of ‘the kingdom of God. For this reason, David, the 
man of war, was not to build the temple; but that was to be 
reserved for Solomon, the man of peace, the type of the Prince 
of Peace (Isa. ix. 5). 

In vers. 12-16 there follows a more precise definition of the 
way in which the Lord would build a house for His servant 
David: “ When thy days shall become full, and thou shalt lie 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, who shall 
come from thy body, and establish hiskingdom. He will build 
a house for my name, and I shall establish the throne of his 
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kingdom for ever.” Opi, to set up, te. to promote to royal 
ven, NyY We is not to be altered into NY WS, as Thenius 
and others maintain. The assumption that Salone had 
already been born, is an unfounded one (see the note to ch. v. 
11, p. 319); and it by no means follows from the statement in 
ver. 1, to the effect that God had given David rest from all his 
enemies, that his resolution to build a temple was not formed 
till the closing years of his reign. Vers. 14 sqq. “J will be a 
father to him, and he will be a son to me ; so that if he go astray, 
I shall chastise him with rods of men, and with strokes of the 
children of men (i.e. not ‘with moderate punishment, such as 
parents are accustomed to inflict,’ as Clericus explains it, but 
with such punishments as are inflicted upon all men who go 
astray, and from which even the seed of David is not to be 
excepted). But my mercy shall not depart from him, as I caused 
it to depart from Saul, whom I put away before thee. And thy 
house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee ; 
thy throne shall be established for ever.” It is very obvious, from 
all the separate details of this promise, that it related primarily 
to Solomon, and had a certain fulfilment in him and his relon. 
On the death of David, his son Solomon ascended the ton) 
and God defended his kingdom against the machinations of 
Adonijah (1 Kings ii. 12); so that Solomon was able to say, 
“The Lord hath fulfilled His word that He spoke; for I have 
risen up in the stead of my father David,” etc. (1 Kings viii. 
20). Solomon built the temple, as the Lord said to David 
(1 Kings y. 19, viii. 15 sqq.). But in his old age Solomon 
sinned against ane Lord by falling into idolatry; and as a 
punislarent for this, after his death ne kingdom was rent from 
his son, 110t indeed entirely, as one ‘portion was still preserved to 
the faily for David’s sake (1 Kings xi. 9 sqq.). Thus the 
Lord punished him with rods of men, but did not withdraw 
from him His grace. At the same time, however unmistakeable 
the allusions to Solomon “are, the substance of the promise is 
not fully exhausted in him. The threefold repetition of the 
expression “for ever,” the establishment of the kingdom and 
throne of David jor ever, points incontrovertibly beyond the 
time of Solomon, and to the eternal continuance of the seed of 
David. The word seed denotes the posterity of a person, which 
may consist either in one son or in several children, or in a long 
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line of successive generations. The idea of a number of persons 
living at the same time, is here precluded by the context of the 
promise, as only one of David’s successors could sit upon the 
throne at atime. On the other hand, the idea of a number of 
descendants following one another, is evidently contained in the 
promise, that God would not withdraw His favour from the 
seed, even if it went astray, as He had done from Saul, since 
this implies that even in that case the throne should be trans- 
mitted from father to son. There is still more, however, in- 
volved in the expression “for ever.” When the promise was 
given that the throne of the kingdom of David should continue 
“to eternity,” an eternal duration was also promised to the seed 
that should occupy this throne, just as in ver. 16 the house and 
kingdom of David are spoken of as existing for ever, side by 
side. We must not reduce the idea of eternity to the popular _ 
notion of a long incalculable period, but must take it in an 
absolute sense, as the promise is evidently understood in Ps. 
Ixxxix. 30: “I set his seed for ever, and his throne as the days 
of heaven.” No earthly kingdom, and no posterity of any single 
man, has eternal duration like the heaven and the earth; but 
the different families of men become extinct, as the different 
earthly kingdoms perish, and other families and kingdoms take 
their place. The posterity of David, therefore, could only last _ 
for ever by running out in a person who lives for ever, i.e. by 
culminating in the Messiah, who lives for ever, and of whose 
kingdom there is no end. The promise consequently refers to 
the posterity of David, commencing with Solomon and closing 
with Christ: so that by the “seed” we are not to understand 
Solomon alone, with the kings who succeeded him, nor Christ 
alone, to the exclusion of Solomon and the earthly kings of the 
family of David; nor is the allusion to Solomon and Christ to 
be regarded as a double allusion to two different objects. 

But if this is established,—namely, that the promise given to 
the seed of David that his kingdom should endure for ever only 
attained its ultimate fulfilment in Christ,—we must not restrict 
the building of the house of God to the erection of Solomon’s 
temple. “The building of the house of the Lord goes hand in 
hand with the eternity of the kingdom” (Hengstenberg). As 
the kingdom endures for ever, so the house built for the dwell- 
ing-place of the Lord must also endure for ever, as Solomon 
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said at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 13): “ I have 
surely built Thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for Thee to 
abide in for ever.” The everlasting continuance of Solomon’s 
temple must not be reduced, however, to the simple fact, that 
even if the temple of Solomon should be destroyed, a new 
building would be erected in its place by the earthly descend- 
ants of Solomon, although this is also implied in the words, and 
the temple of Zerubbabel is included as the restoration of that 
of Solomon. For it is not merely in its earthly form, as a 
building of wood and stone, that the temple is referred to, but 
also and chiefly in its essential characteristic, as the place forthe 
manifestation. and_presence.of God.in.the midst of His people. 


'The earthly form is perishable, the essence eternal. This 


© 


essence was the dwelling of God in the midst of His people, 
which did not cease with the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, but culminated in the appearance of Jesus Christ, in 
whom Jehovah came to His people, and, as God the Word, 
made human nature His dwelling-place (écxjvacev év juiv, 
John i, 14) in the glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father ; 
so that Christ could say to the Jews, ‘“ Destroy this temple 
(i.e. the temple of His body), and in three days I will build it 
up again” (John u.19). It is with this building up of the 


p temple destroyed by the Jews, through the resurrection of 
; Jesus Christ from the dead, that the complete and essential 


fulfilment of our promise begins. It is perpetuated within the 
Christian church in the indwelling of the Father and Son 
through the Holy Ghost in the hearts of believers (John xiv. 
23; 1 Cor. vi. 19), by which the church of Jesus Christ is built 
up a spiritual house of God, composed of living stones (1 Tim. 
ili. 15, 1 Pet. ii. 5; compare 2 Cor. vi. 16, Heb. iii. 6); and it 
will be perfected in the completion of the kingdom of God at 
the end of time in the new Jerusalem, which shall come down 
upon the new earth out of heaven from God, as the true 
tabernacle of God with men (Rev. xxi. 1-3). 

As the building of the house of God receives its fulfilment 
first of all through Christ, so the promise, “I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son,” is first fully realized in 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of the heavenly Father 
(vid. Heb.i. 5). In the Old Testament the relation between 
father and son denotes the deepest intimacy of love; and love 
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is perfected in unity of nature, in the communication to the son 
of all that the father hath. The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into His hand (John iii. 35). Sonship - 
therefore includes the government of the world. This not only 
applied to Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, but also to the 
seed of David generally, so far as they truly attained to the 
relation of children of God. So long as Solomon walked in 
the ways of the Lord, he ruled over all the kingdoms from 
the river (Euphrates) to the border of Egypt (1 Kings v. 1); 
but when his heart turned away from the Lord in his old age, 
adversaries rose up against him (1 Kings xi. 14 sqq., 23 sqq.), 
and after his death the greater part of the kingdom was rent 
from his son. The seed of David was chastised for its sins; 
and as its apostasy continued, it was humbled yet more and 
more, until the earthly throne of David became extinct. Never- 
theless the Lord did not cause His mercy to depart from him. 
When the house of David had fallen into decay, Jesus Christ 
was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, to raise up 
the throne of His father David again, and to reign for ever as 
King over the house of Jacob (Luke i. 32, 33), and to establish 
the house and kingdom of David for ever.—In ver. 16, where 
the promise returns to David again with the words, “thy house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever,” the expression 
p> (before thee), which the LX -X. and Syriac have arbitrarily 
changed into "BD (before me), should be particularly observed. 
David, as the tribe-father and founder of the line of kings, is 
regarded either “as seeing all his descendants pass before him 
in a vision,” as O. v. Gerlach supposes, or as continuing to exist 
in his descendants.—Ver. 17. “ According to all these words .. . 
did Nathan speak unto David,” i.e. he related the whole to David, 
just as God had addressed it to him in the night. The clause 
in apposition, “ according to all this vision,” merely introduces 
a more minute definition of the peculiar form of the revelation. 
God spoke to Nathan in a vision which he had in the night, ¢.e. 
not in a dream, but ina waking condition, and during the night ; 
for N= 10 is constantly distinguished from pion, a revelation 
in a dream. 

Vers. 18-29. David's prayer and thanksgiving.—Ver. 18. 
King David came, ¢.e. went into the sanctuary erected upon 
Zion, and remained before Jehovah. 2%, remained, tarried (as ° 
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“in Gen. xxiv. 55, xxix. 19, etc.), not “sat ;” for the custom of 
sitting before the Lord in the anes as ahi posture assumed 
in prayer, cannot be deduced from Ex. xvii. 12, where Moses 
is compelled to sit from simple exhaustion. Dade prayer 
consists of two parts,—thanksgiving for the promise (vers. 
18b-24), and supplication for its fulfilment (vers. 25-29). The 
thanksgiving consists of a confession of unworthiness of all 
the great things that the Lord had hitherto done for him, and 

- which He had still further increased by this glorious promise 

(vers. 18-21), and praise to the Lord that all this had been 

‘ done in proof of His true Deity, and to glorify His name upon 
His chosen people Israel.—Ver. 186. “Who am I, O Lord 

Jehovah? and who my house (i.e. my family), that Thou hast 
brought me hitherto?” These words recal Jacob’s prayer in 
Gen. xxxii. 10, “I am not worthy of the least of all the 

mercies,” etc. David acknowledged himself to be unworthy of 

the great mercy which the Lord had displayed towards him, 

_ that he might give the glory to God alone (vid. Ps. viii. 5 and 
~ exliv. 3).—Ver. 19. “And this is still too little in Thine eyes, O 
Lord Jehovah, and Thou still speakest Be regard to the house of 
Thy servant for a great while to come. Pim, lit. that which 

points to a remote period, i.e. that of the Sera establishment 

ob my house and throne. “And this is the law of man, O 

Lord Jehovah.” “The law of man” is the law which deter- 

mines or regulates the conduct of man. .Hence the meaning 
of these words, which have been very differently interpreted, 
cannot, with the context immediately preceding it, be any other 

than the following: This—namely, the love and candesconeen 
manifested in Thy treatment of Thy servant—is the law which 
applies to man, or is conformed to the law which men are to 
observe towards men, @.e. to the law, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18, compare Micah vi. 8). With 
this interpretation, which is confirmed by the parallel text of 
the Chronicles (in ver. 17), “Thou sawest (i.e. visitedst me, or 
didst deal with me) according to the manner of man,” the 
words are expressive of praise of the condescending grace of 
the Lord. “When God the Lord, in His treatment of poor 
mortals, follows the rule which He has laid down for the con- 
duct of men one towards another, when He shows himself 
kind and affectionate, this must fill with adoring amazement 
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those who know themselves and God ” (Hengstenberg). 
Luther is wrong in the rendering which he has adopted: 
“This is the manner of a man, who is God the Lord;” for 
“Lord Jehovah” is not an explanatory apposition to “man,” 
but an address to God, as in the preceding and following 
clause.—Ver. 20. “ And what more shall David speak to Thee ? 
Thou knowest Thy servant, Lord Jehovah.’ Instead of express- 
ing his gratitude still further in many words, David appeals to 
the omniscience of God, before whom his thankful heart lies 
open, just as in Ps. xl. 10 (compare also Ps. xvii. 3).—Ver, 21. 
“ For Thy word’s sake, and according to Thy heart (and there- 
fore not because I am worthy of such grace), hast Thou done 
all this greatness, to make it known to Thy servant.” The word, 
for the sake of which God had done such great things for 
David, must be some former promise on the part of God. 
Hengstenberg supposes it to refer to the word of the Lord to 
Samuel, “ Rise up and anoint him” (1 Sam. xvi. 12), which is 
’ apparently favoured indeed by the parallel in the corresponding 
text of 1 Chron. xvii. 19, “for Thy servant’s sake,” z.e. because 
Thou hast chosen Thy servant. But even this variation must 
contain some special allusion which does not exclude a general 
interpretation of the expression “ for Thy word’s sake,” viz. an 
allusion to the earlier promises of God, or the Messianic pro- 
phecies generally, particularly the one concerning Judah in 
Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix. 10), and the one relating to the 
ruler out of Jacob in Balaam’s sayings (Num. xxiv. 17 sqq.), 
which contain the germs of the promise of the everlasting 
continuance of David’s government. For the fact that David 
recognised the connection between the promise of God com- 
municated to him by Nathan and Jacob’s propheey in Gen. 
xlix. 10, is evident from 1 Chron. xxviii. 4, where he refers to 
his election as king as being the consequence of the election 
of Judah as ruler. “According to Thine own heart” is 
equivalent to “according to Thy love and grace; for God is , 
gracious, merciful, and of great kindness and truth” (Kx. 
xxxiv. 6, compare-Ps. cil. 8). my does not mean great 
things, but greatness. 

The praise of God commences in ver. 22: “ Wherefore 
Thou art great, Jehovah God; and there is not (one) like Thee, 
and no God beside Thee, according to all that we have heard with 
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our ears.” By the word “wherefore,” i.e. because Thou hast 
done this, the praise of the singleness of God is set forth as the 
result of David’s own experience. God is great when He 
manifests the greatness of His grace to men, and brings them 
to acknowledge it. And in these great deeds He proves the 
incomparable nature of His Deity, or that He alone is the true 
God. (For the fact itself, compare Ex. xv. 11; Deut. iii. 24, 
iv. 35.)—Ver. 23. “And where is (any) like Thy people, like 
Israel, a nation upon earth, which God went to redeem as a 
people for himself, that He might make Him a name, and do 
great things for you, and terrible things for Thy land before 
Thy people, which Thou hast redeemed for Thee out of Egypt, 
(out of the) nations and their gods?” 2 does not really mean 
where, but who, and is to be connected with the words imme- 
diately following, viz. 7M8 “3 (one nation) ; but the only way in 
which the words can be rendered into good English (German 
in the original: TR.) is, “where is there any people,” etc. The 
relative WS does not belong to 25n, which follows immediately 
afterwards; but, so far as the sense is concerned, it is to be taken 
as the object to nid, “which Elohim went to redeem.” The 
construing of Hlohim with a plural arises from the fact, that in 
this clause it not only refers to the true God, but also includes 
the idea of the gods of other nations. The idea, therefore, is 
not, “Is there any nation upon earth to which the only true 
God went?” but, “Is there any nation to which the deity wor- 
shipped by it went, as the true God went to Israel to redeem it 
for His own people?” The rendering given in the Septuagint 
to 1307, viz. @dyynoev, merely arose from a misapprehension of 
the true sense of the words; and the emendation pin, which 
some propose in consequence, would only distort the sense. 
The stress laid upon the incomparable character of the things 
which God had done for Israel, is merely introduced to praise 
and celebrate the God who did this as the only true God. (For 
the thought itself, compare the original passage in Deut. iv. 7, 
34.) In the clause nb rity, “and to do for you,” David 
addresses the people of Israel with oratorical vivacity. Instead 
of saying “to do great things to (for) Israel,” he says “to do 
great things to (for) you.” For you forms an antithesis to 
him, “to make Him a name, and to do great things for you 
(Israel).” The suggestion made by some, that pap is to be 
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taken as a dativ. comm., and referred to Elohim, no more needs 
a serious refutation than the alteration into 072, There have 
been different opinions, however, as to the object referred to in 
the suffix attached to TYW?, and it is difficult to decide between 
them; for whilst the fact that awd nix (terrible things to 
Thy land) is governed by niv’y> (to do) favours the allusion to 
Israel, and the sudden transition from the plural to the singular 
might be accounted for from the deep emotion of the person 
speaking, the words which follow (“before Thy people’’) rather 
favour the allusion to God, as it:does not seem natural to take 
the suffix in two different senses in the two objects which 
follow so closely the one upon the other, viz. “for Thy land,” 
and “before Thy people;” whilst the way is prepared for a 
transition from speaking of God to speaking to God by the 
word be (to you). The words of Deut. x. 21 floated before 
the mind of David at the time, although he has given them a 
different turn. (On the “terrible things,” see the commentary 
on Deut. x. 21 and Ex. xv. 11.) The connection of nix73 
(terrible things) with WIN? (to Thy land) shows that David 
had in mind, when speaking of the acts of divine omnipotence 
which had inspired fear and dread of the majesty of God, not 
only the miracles of God in Egypt, but also the marvellous 
extermination of the Canaanites, whereby Israel had been 
established in the possession of the promised land, and the 
people of God placed in a condition to found a kingdom. 


= 


These acts were performed before Israel, before the nation, : 


whom the Lord redeemed to himself out of Egypt. This view 
is confirmed by the last words, “nations and their gods,” which 
are in apposition to “from Hgypt,” so that the preposition 
should be repeated before Da (nations). The suffix to WreN} 
(literally “and its gods”) is to be regarded as distributive : 
“the gods of each of these heathen nations.” In the Chronicles 
(ver. 21) the expression is simplified, and explained more clearly 
by the omission of “to Thy land,” and the insertion of wan, 
“to drive out nations from before Thy people.’ It has been 
erroneously inferred from this, that the text of our book is 
corrupt, and ought to be emended, or at any rate interpreted 
according to the Chronicles. But whilst WIN? is certainly not 
to be altered into wand, it is just as wrong to do as Hengsten- 
berg proposes,—namely, to take the thought expressed in wr 
Z 
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from the preceding mibvyd by assuming a zeugma; for MWY, to 
do or make, has nothing in common with driving or clearing 
away.—Ver. 24. “ And Thou hast established to thyself Thy 
people Israel to be a people unto Thee for ever: and Thou, 
Jehovah, hast become a God to them.” The first clause does not 
refer merely to the liberation of Israel out of Egypt, or to the 
conquest of Canaan alone, but to all that the Lord had done for 
the establishment of Israel as the people of His possession, from 
’ the time of Moses till His promise of the eternal continuance 
of the throne of David. Jehovah had thereby become God to 
the nation of Israel, ¢.e. had thereby attested and proved him- 
self to be its God. 

To this praise of the acts of the Lord there is attached 
in vers. 25 sqq. the prayer for the fulfilment of His glorious 
promise. Would Jehovah set up (ie. carry out) the word 
which He had spoken to His servant that His name might be 
great, i.e. be glorified, through its being said, “The Lord of 
Sabaoth is God over Israel,” and “the house of Thy servant will 
be firm before Thee.” The prayer is expressed in the form of 
confident assurance.—Ver. 27. David felt himself encouraged 
to offer this prayer through the revelation which he had 
received. Because God had promised to build him a house, 
“therefore Thy servant hath found in his heart to pray this 
prayer,” z.e. hath found joy in doing so.—Vers. 28, 29. David 
then briefly sums up the two parts of his prayer of thanks- 
giving in the two clauses commencing with 7h, “and now.”— 
In ver. 28 he sums up the contents of vers. 18b-24 by celebrat- 
ing the greatness of the Lord and His promise ; and in ver. 
29 the substance of the prayer in vers. 25-27. 7721 oxin, may 
it please Thee to bless (sin ; see at Deut. i. 5). “ And from 
(out of) Thy blessing may the house of Thy servant be blessed 
for ever.” 


DAVID’S WARS, VICTORIES, AND MINISTERS OF STATE.— 
CHAP. VIII. 


To the promise of the establishment of his throne there is 
appended a general enumeration of the wars by which David 
secured the supremacy of Israel over all his enemies round 
about. In this survey all the nations are included with which 
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war had ever been waged by David, and which he had con- 
quered and rendered tributary : the Philistines and Moabites, the 
Syrians of Zobah and Damascus, Toi of Hamath, the Ammonites, 
Amalekites, and Edomites. It is very evident from this, that 
the chapter before us not only treats of the wars which David 
carried on after receiving the divine promise mentioned in ch. 
vil., but of all the wars of his entire reign. The only one of 
which we have afterwards a fuller account is the war with the 
Ammonites and their allies the Syrians (ch. x. and xi.), and 
this is given on account of its connection with David’s adultery. 
In the survey before us, the war with the Ammonites is only 
mentioned quite cursorily in ver. 12, in the account of the booty 
taken from the different nations, which David dedicated to the 
Lord. With regard to the other wars, so far as the principal 
purpose was concerned,—namely, to record the history of the 
kingdom of God,—it was quite sufficient to give a general state- 
ment of the fact that these nations were smitten by David and 
subjected to his sceptre. But if this chapter contains a survey 
of all the wars of David with the nations that were hostile to 
Israel, there can be no doubt that the arrangement of the 
several events is not strictly regulated by their chronological 
order, but that homogeneous events are grouped together 
according to a material point of view. There is a parallel to 
this chapter in 1 Chron. xviii. 


Ver. 1. SuBsJUGATION OF THE PHILISTINES.—In the intro- 
ductory formula, “ And it came to pass afterwards,” the expres- 
sion “afterwards” cannot refer specially to the contents of 
ch. vii., for reasons also given, but simply serves as a general 
formula of transition to attach what follows to the account just 
completed, as a thing that happened afterwards. This is incon- 
testably evident from a comparison of ch. x. 1, where the war 
with the Ammonites and Syrians, the termination and result of 
which are given in the present chapter, is attached to what pre- 
cedes by the same formula, “ Ji came to pass afterwards” (cf. 
ch, xiii. 1). “ David smote the Philistines and subdued them, and 
took the bridle of the mother out of the hand of the Philistines,” 
ie. wrested the government from them and made them tribu- 
tary. The figurative expression Metheg-ammah, “bridle of the 
mother,” 7.e. the capital, has been explained by Alb. Schultens 
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(on Job xxx. 11) from an Arabic idiom, in which giving up 
one’s bridle to another is equivalent to submitting to him. 
Gesenius also gives several proofs of this (Thes. p. 113). 
Others, for example Ewald, render it arm-bridle; but there 
is not a single passage to support the rendering “arm” for 
ammah. The word is a feminine form of D8, mother, and only 
used in a tropical sense. “ Mother” is a term applied to the 
chief city or capital, both in Arabic and Pheenician (vid. Ges. 
Thes. p. 112). The same figure is also adopted in Hebrew, 
where the towns dependent upon the capital are called its 
daughters (vid. Josh. xv. 45, 47). In 1 Chron. xviii. 1 the 
figurative expression is dropped for the more literal one: 
“David took Gath and its daughters out of the hand of the 
Philistines,” z.e. he wrested Gath and the other towns from the 
Philistines. The Philistines had really five cities, every one 
with a prince of its own (Josh. xii. 3). This was the case 
even in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. vi. 16,17). But in the 
closing years of Samuel, Gath had a king who stood at the head 
of all the princes of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxix. 2 sqq., cf. 
xxvii. 2). Thus Gath became the capital of the land of the 
Philistines, which held the bridle (or reins) of Philistia in its 
own hand. The author of the Chronicles has therefore given 
the correct explanation of the figure. The one suggested by 
Ewald, Bertheau, and others, cannot be correct,—namely, that 
David wrested from the Philistines the power which they had 
hitherto exercised over the Israelites. The simple meaning of 
the passage is, that David wrested from the Philistines the 
power which the capital had possessed over the towns de- 
pendent upon it, z.e. over the whole of the land of Philistia; in 
other words, he brought the capital (Gath) and the other towns 
of Philistia into his own power. The reference afterwards 
made to a king of Gath in the time of Solomon in 1 Kings 
ii. 39 is by no means at variance with this; for the king alluded 
to was one of the tributary sovereigns, as we may infer from 
the fact that Solomon ruled over all the kings on this side of 
the Euphrates as far as to Gaza (1 Kings v. 1, 4). 


Ver. 2. Supsucarion or Moas.—“ He smote Moab (i.e. 
the Moabites), and measured them with the line, making them lie 
down upon the ground, and measured two lines (i.e. two parts) 
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to put to death, and one line full to keep alive.” Nothing 
further is known about either the occasion or the history of 
this war, with the exception of the cursory notice in 1 Chron. 
xi. 22, that Benaiah, one of David’s heroes, smote two sons of 
the king of Moab, which no doubt took place in the same war. 
In the earliest period of his flight from Saul, David had met 
with a hospitable reception from the king of Moab, and had 
even taken his parents to him for safety (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). 
But the Moabites must have very grievously oppressed the 
Israelites afterwards, that David should have inflicted a severer 
punishment upon them after their defeat, than upon any other 
of the nations that he conquered, with the exception of the 
Ammonites (ch. xii. 31), upon whom he took vengeance for 
having most shamefully insulted his ambassadors (ch. x. 2 
sqq.). The punishment inflicted, however, was of course re- 
stricted to the fighting men who had been taken prisoners by 
the Israelites. They were ordered to lie down in a row upon 
the earth; and then the row was measured for the purpose of 
putting two-thirds to death, and leaving one-third alive. The 
Moabites were then made “ servants” to David (i.e. they 
became his subjects), “bringing gifts” (i.e. paying tribute). 


Vers. 3-8. CONQUEST AND SUBJUGATION OF THE KING 
OF ZOBAH, AND OF THE DAMASCENE SyrRians.—Ver. 3. The 
situation of Zobah cannot be determined. The view held by 
the Syrian church historians, and defended by Michaelis, viz. 
that Zobah was the ancient Nisibis in northern Mesopotamia, 
has no more foundation to rest upon than that of certain 
Jewish writers who suppose it to have been Aleppo, the present 
Haleb. Aleppo is too far north for Zobah, and Nisibis is quite 
out of the range of the towns and tribes in connection with 
which the name of Zobah occurs. In 1 Sam. xiv. 47, com- 
pared with ver. 12 of this chapter, Zobah, or Aram Zobah as 
it is called in ch. x. 6 and Ps. Ix. 2, is mentioned along with 
Ammon, Moab, and Edom, as a neighbouring tribe and king- 
dom to the Israelites; and, according to vers. 3, 5, and 9 of 
the present chapter, it is to be sought for in the vicinity of 
Damascus and Hamath towards the Euphrates. These data 
point to a situation to the north-east of Damascus and south 
of Hamath, between the Orontes and Kuphrates, and in fact 
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extending as far as the latter according to ver. 3, whilst, 
according to ch. x. 16, it even reached beyond it with its 
vassal-chiefs into Mesopotamia itself. Ewald (Gesch. il. p. 
195) has therefore combined Zobah, which was no doubt the 
capital, and gave its name to the kingdom, with the Sube 
mentioned in Ptol. v. 19,—a town in the same latitude as 
Damascus, and farther east towards the Euphrates. The king 
of Zobah at the time referred to is called Hadadezer in the 
text (i.e. whose help is Hadad); but in ch. x. 16-19 and 
throughout the Chronicles he is called Hadarezer. The first 
is the original form; for Hadad, the name of the sun-god of 
the Syrians, is met with in several other instances in Syrian 
names (vid. Movers, Phdnizier). David smote this king “as 
he was yoing to restore his strength at the river (Euphrates).” 
i) WF does not mean to turn his hand, but signifies to return 
his hand, to stretch it out again over or against any one, in all 
the passages in which the expression occurs. It is therefore 
to be taken in a derivative sense in the passage before us, as 
signifying to restore or re-establish his sway. The expression 
used in the Chronicles (ver. 3), 1? 280, has just the same 
meaning, since establishing or making fast presupposes a 
previous weakening or dissolution. Hence the subject of the 
sentence “as he went,” etc., must be Hadadezer and not David; 
for David could not have extended his power to the Euphrates 
before the defeat of Hadadezer. The Masoretes have inter- 
polated P’rath (Euphrates) after “the river,” as in the text of 
the Chronicles. This is correct enough so far as the sense is 
concerned, but it is by no means necessary, as the nahar (the 
river «. €&.) is quite sufficient of itself to indicate the Euphrates. 

There is also a war between David and Hadadezer and 
other kings of Syria mentioned in ch. x.; and the commentators 
all admit that that war, in which David defeated these kings 
when they came to the help of the Ammonites, is connected 
with the war mentioned in the present chapter. But the con- 
nection is generally supposed to be this, that the first of David’s 
Aramezan wars is given in ch. viii, the second in ch. x.; 
for no other reason, however, than because ch. x. stands after 
ch, viii. ‘This view is decidedly an erroneous one. According 
to the chapter before us, the war mentioned there terminated 
in the complete subjugation of the Aramzan kings and king- 
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doms. Aram became subject to David, paying tribute (ver. 6). 
Now, though the revolt of subjugated nations from their con- 
querors is by no means a rare thing in history, and therefore 
it is perfectly conceivable in itself that the Aramzeans should 
have fallen away from David when he was involved in the war 
with the Ammonites, and should have gone to the help of the 
Ammonites, such an assumption is precluded by the fact that 
there is nothing in ch. x. about any falling away or revolt of 
the Arameans from David; but, on the contrary, these tribes 
appear to be still entirely independent of David, and to be 
hired by the Ammonites to fight against him. But what is 
absolutely decisive against this assumption, is the fact that the 
number of Aramezans killed in the two wars is precisely the 
same (compare ver. 4 with ch. x. 18): so that it may safely be 
inferred, not only that the war mentioned in ch. x., in which 
the Arameans who had come to the help of the Ammonites 
were smitten by David, was the very same as the Aramean war 
mentioned in ch. vili., but of which the result only is given ; 
but also that all the wars which David waged with the Ara- 
means, like his war with Edom (vers. 13 sqq.), arose out of 
the Ammonitish war (ch. x.), and the fact that the Ammonites 
enlisted the help of the kings of Aram against David (ch. x. 6). 
We also obtain from ch. x. an explanation of the expression 
“as he went to restore his power (Ing. Ver. ‘ recover his 
border’) at the river,” since it is stated there that Hadadezer 
was defeated by Joab the first time, and that, after sustaining 
this defeat, he called the Aramezans on the other side of the 
Euphrates to his assistance, that he might continue the war 
against Israel with renewed vigour (ch. x. 13, 15 sqq.). The 
power of Hadadezer had no doubt been crippled by his first 
defeat ; and in order to restore it, he procured auxiliary troops 
from Mesopotamia with which to attack David, but he was 
defeated a second time, and obliged to submit to lim (ch. x. 
17, 18). In this second engagement “ David took from him (ie. 
captured) seventeen hundred horse-soldiers and twenty thousand 
foot” (ver. 4, compare ch. x. 18). This decisive battle took 
place, according to 1 Chron. xviii. 38, in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath, i.e. Epiphania on the Orontes (see at Num. xii. 21, 
and Gen. x. 18), or, according to ch. x. 18 of this book, at 
Helam,—a, difference which may easily be reconciled by the 
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simple assumption that the unknown Helam was somewhere 
near to Hamath. Instead of 1700 horse-soldiers, we find in 
the Chronicles (1, xviii. 4) 1000 chariots and 7000 horsemen. 
Consequently the word receb has no doubt dropped out after 
Fos j in the text before us, and the numeral denoting a thousand 
has been confounded with the one used to denote a hundred ; 

for in the plains of Syria seven thousand horsemen would be a 
much juster proportion to twenty thousand foot than seventeen 
hundred. (For further remarks, see at ch. x. 18.) “And 
David lamed all the cavalry,” t.e. he made the war-chariots and 
cavalry perfectly useless by laming the horses (see at Josh. xi. 
6, 9),—“ and only left a hundred horses.” The word receb in 
these clauses signifies the war-horses generally,—not merely the 
carriage-horses, but the riding-horses as well,—as the meaning 
cavalry is placed beyond all doubt by Isa. xxi. 7, and it can 
hardly be imagined that David would have spared the riding- 
horses. —Vers. 5, 6. After destroying the main force of Hadad- 
ezer, David turned against his ally, against Aram-Damascus, 
i.e. the Aramzans, whose capital was Damascus. Dammesck 
(for which we have Darmesek in the Chronicles according to 
its Aramean form), Damascus, a very ancient and still a very 
important city of Syria, standing upon the Chrysorrhoas (Phar- 
par), which flows through the centre of it. It is situated in the 
midst of paradisaical scenery, on the eastern side of the Anti- 
libanus, on the road which unites Western Asia with the inte- 
rior. David smote 22,000 Syrians of Damascus, placed garrisons 
in the kingdom, and made it subject and tributary. 02'S) are 
not governors or officers, but military posts, garrisons, as in 
1 Sam. x. 5, xii. 8.—Ver. 7. Of the booty taken in these wars, 
David carried the golden shields which he took from the ser- 
vants, #.e. the governors and vassal princes, of Hadadezer, to 
Jerusalem.’ Shelet signifies “a shield,” according to the Targums 


1 The Septuagint has this additional clause: ‘‘ And Shishak the king 
of Egypt took them away, when he went up against Jerusalem in the 
days of Rehoboam the son of Solomon,” which is neither to be found in 
the Chronicles nor in any other ancient version, and is merely an inference 
drawn by the Greek translator, or by some copyist of the LXX., from 1 
Kings xiv. 25-28, taken in connection with the fact that the application 
of the brass is given in 1 Chron. xviii. 8. But, in the first place, the author 
of this gloss has overlooked the fact that the golden shields of Rehoboam 
which Shishak carried away, were not those captured by David, but those 
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and Rabbins, and this meaning is applicable to all the passages 
in which the word occurs; whilst the meaning “ equivalent ” 
cannot be sustained either by the rendering sravoria adopted 
by Aquila and Symmachus in 2 Kings xi. 10, or by the render- 
ings of the Vulgate, viz. arma in loc. and armatura in Song of 
Sol. iv. 4, or by an appeal to the etymology (vid. Gesenius’ 
Thes. and Dietrich’s Lexicon).—Ver. 8. And from the cities of 
Betach and Berothai David took very much brass, with which, 
according to 1 Chron. xviii. 8, Solomon made the brazen sea, 
and the brazen columns and vessels of the temple. The LXX. 
have also interpolated this notice into the text. The name 
Betach is given as Tibhath in the Chronicles; and for Berothai 
we have Chun. As the towns themselves are unknown, it can- 
not be decided with certainty which of the forms and names 
are the correct and original ones. M3 appears to have been 
written by mistake for 124, This supposition is favoured by 
the rendering of the LX X., é« ris MereBd«; and by that of 
the Syriac also (viz. Tebach). On the other hand, the occur- 
rence of the name Tebah among the sons of Nahor the Aramwan 
in Gen. xxii. 24 proves little or nothing, as it is not known that 
he founded a family which perpetuated his name; nor can any- 
thing be inferred from the fact that, according to the more 
modern maps, there is a town of Tayzbeh to the north of Damas- 
cus in 35° north lat., as there is very little in common between 
the names Tayibeh and Tebah. Ewald connects Berothai with the 
Barathena of Ptol. v.19 in the neighbourhood of Saba. The 
connection is a possible one, but it is not sufficiently certain to 
warrant us in founding any conclusions upon it with regard to 
the name Chun which occurs in the Chronicles; so that there is 


which Solomon had had made, according to 1 Kings x. 16, for the retainers 
of his palace; and in the second place, he has not observed that, according 
to ver. 11 of this chapter, and also of the Chronicles, David dedicated to 
the Lord all the gold and silver that he had taken, 7.e. put it in the trea- 
sury of the sanctuary to be reserved for the future temple, and that at the 
end of his reign he handed over to his son and successor Solomon all the 
gold, silver, iron, and brass that he had collected for the purpose, to be 
applied to the building of the temple (1 Chron. xxii. 14 sqq., xxix. 2 sqq.). 
Consequently the clause in question, which Thenius would adopt from the 
Septuagint into our own text, is nothing more than the production of a 
presumptuous Alexandrian, whose error lies upon the very surface, so that 
the question of its genuineness cannot for a moment be entertained. 
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no ground whatever for the opinion that it is a corruption of 
Berothai. 

Vers. 9-12. After the defeat of the king of Zobah and his 
allies, Tor king of Hamath sought for David’s friendship, 
sending his son to salute him, and conveying to him at the 
same time a considerable present of vessels of silver, gold, and 
brass. The name 70: is written You in the Chronicles, accord- 
ing to a different mode of interpretation; and the name of the 
son is given as Hadoram in the Chronicles, instead of Joram as 
in the text before us. The former is evidently the true reading, 
and Joram an error of the pen, as the Israelitish name Joram 
is not one that we should expect to find among Aramzans; 
whilst Hadoram occurs in 1 Chron. i. 21 in the midst of Arabic 
names, and it cannot be shown that the Hadoram or Adoram 
mentioned in 2 Chron. x. 18 and 1 Kings xii. 18 was a man of 
Israelitish descent. The primary object of the mission was to 
salute David (“to ask him of peace;” cf. Gen. xliil. 27, etc.), 
and to congratulate him upon his victory (“to bless him because 
he had fought,” etc.) ; for Toi had had wars with Hadadezer. 
“ A man of wars” signifies a man who wages wars (cf. 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 8; Isa. xlii. 13). According to 1 Chron. xviii. 3, the 
territory of the king of Hamath bordered upon that of Hadad- 
ezer, and the latter had probably tried to make king Toi submit 
to him. The secret object of the salutation, however, was no 
doubt to secure the friendship of this new and powerful neigh- 
bour.—Vers. 11, 12. David also sanctified Toi’s presents to the 
Lord (handed them over to the treasury of the sanctuary), 
together with the silver and gold which he had sanctified from 
all the conquered nations, from Aram, Moab, etc. Instead of 
voip ws the text of the Chronicles has 8¥2 Wx, which he 
took, i.e. took as booty. Both are equally correct ; there is 
simply a somewhat different turn given to the thought.’ In the 
enumeration of the conquered nations in ver. 12, the text of 
the Chronicles differs from that of the book before us. In the 


1 Bertheau erroneously maintains that siyy “wig, which he took, is at 
variance with 2 Sam. viii. 7, as, according to this passage, the golden 
shields of Hadadezer did not become the property of the Lord. But there 
is not a word to that effect in 2 Sam. viii. 7. On the contrary, his taking 
the shields to Jerusalem implies, rather than precludes, the intention to 
devote them to the purposes of the sanctuary. 
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first place, we find “from Edom” instead of “ from Aram ;” 
and secondly, the clause “and of the spoil of Hadadezer, son of 
Rehob king of Zobah,” is altogether wanting there. The text 
of the Chronicles is certainly faulty here, as the name of Aram 
(Syria) could not possibly be omitted. Edom could much 
better be left out, not “because the conquest of Edom belonged 
to a later period,” as Movers maintains, but because the con- 
quest of Edom is mentioned for the first time in the subsequent 
verses. But if we bear in mind that in ver. 12 of both texts 
not only are those tribes enumerated the conquest of which 
had been already noticed, but all the tribes that David ever 
defeated and subjugated, even the Ammonites and Amalekites, 
to the war with whom no allusion whatever is made in the 
present chapter, we shall see that Edom could not be omitted. 
Consequently “ from Syria” must have dropped out of the 
text of the Chronicles, and “ from Edom” out of the one before 
us; so that the text in both instances ran originally thus, 
“from Syria, and from Edom, and from Moab.” For even in 
the text before us, “from Aram” (Syria) could not well be 
omitted, notwithstanding the fact that the booty of Hadadezer 
is specially mentioned at the close of the verse, for the simple 
reason that David not only made war upon Syria-Zobah (the 
kingdom of Hadadezer) and subdued it, but also upon Syria- 
Damascus, which was quite independent of Zobah. 

Vers. 13, 14. “ And David made (himself) a name, when he 
returned from smiting (i.e. from the defeat of) Aram, (and smote 
Edom) in the valley of Salt, eighteen thousand men.” The words 
enclosed in brackets are wanting in the Masoretic text as it has 
come down to us, and must have fallen out from a mistake of 
the copyist, Pie eye strayed from DINTNS to BINNS ; for 
though the text is not “ utterly unintelligible” without he 
Pais since the passage might be mendeved “after he had 
smitten Aram in the valley of Salt eighteen thousand men,” 
yet this would be decidedly incorrect, as the Aramzans were 
not smitten in the valley of Salt, but partly at Medeba (1 Chron. 
xix. 7) and Helam (ch. x. 17), and partly in their own land, 
which was very far away from the Salt valley. Moreover, the 
difficulty presented by the text cannot be removed, as Movers 
supposes, by changing DIN"nN (Syria) into BINNS (dem), as 
the expression i223 (“ when he returned’ 4) would still be un- 
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explained. The facts were probably these: Whilst David, or 
rather Israel, was entangled in the war with the Ammonites 
and Aramzans, the Edomites seized upon the opportunity, 
which appeared to them a very favourable one, to invade the 
land of Israel, and advanced as far as the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea. As soon, therefore, as the Aramzeans were 
defeated and subjugated, and the Israelitish army had returned 
from this war, David ordered it to march against the Kdomites, 
and defeated them in the valley of Salt. This valley cannot 
have been any other than the Ghor adjoining the Salt mountain 
on the south of the Dead Sea, which really separates the ancient 
territories of Judah and Edom (Robinson, Pal. ii. 483). There 
Amaziah also smote the Edomites at a later period (2 Kings 
xiv. 7).. We gather more concerning this war of David from 
the text of the Chronicles (ver. 12) taken in connection with 
1 Kings xi. 15, 16, and Ps. Ix. 2. According to the Chronicles, 
it was Abishai the son of Zeruiah who smote the Edomites. 
This agrees very well not only with the account in ch. x. 10 
sqq., to the effect that Abishai commanded a company in the 
war with the Syrians and Ammonites under the generalship of 
his brother Joab, but also with the heading to Ps. Ix., in which 
it is stated that Joab returned after the defeat of Aram, and 
smote the Edomites in the valley of Salt, twelve thousand men ; 
and with 1 Kings xi. 15, 16, in which we read that when David 
was in Edom, Joab, the captain of the host, came up to bury 
the slain, and smote every male in Edom, and remained six 
months in Edom with all Israel, till he had cut off every male 
in Edom. From this casual but yet elaborate notice, we learn 
that the war with the Edomites was a very obstinate one, and 
was not terminated all at once. The difference as to the 
number slain, which is stated to have been 18,000 in the text 
before us and in the Chronicles, and 12,000 in the heading 
to Ps. lx., may be explained in a very simple manner, on the 
supposition that the reckonings made were only approximative, 
and yielded different results ;* and the fact that David is named 


1 Michaelis adduces a case in point from the Seven Years’ War. After 
the battle of Lissa, eight or twelve thousand men were reported to have 
been taken prisoners; but when they were all counted, including those 
who fell into the hands of the conquerors on the second, third, and fourth 
days of the flight, the number amounted to 22,000. 
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as the victor in the verse before us, Joab in Ps. lx., and Abishai 
in the Chronicles, admits of a very easy explanation after what 
has just been observed. The Chronicles contain the most literal 
account. Abishai smote the Edomites as commander of the 
men engaged, Joab as commander-in-chief of the whole army, 
and David as king and supreme governor, of whom the writer 
of the Chronicles affirms, “The Lord helped David in all 
his undertakings.” After the defeat of the Edomites, David 
placed garrisons in the land, and made all Edom subject to 
himself. 


Vers. 15-18. Davin’s Mrinisters.—To the account of 
David’s wars and victories there is appended a list of his official 
attendants, which is introduced with a general remark as to 
the spirit of his government. As king over all Israel, David 
continued to execute right and justice——Ver. 16. The chief 
ministers were the following :—Joab (see at ch. ii. 18) was 
“over the army,” 1.e. commander-in-chief. Jehoshaphat the 
son of Ahilud, of whom nothing further is known, was mazcir, 
chancellor ; not merely the national annalist, according to the 
Septuagint and Vulgate (él tov trouynudtev, bropvnwato- 
ypados ; a commentariis), i.e. the recorder of the most important 
incidents and affairs of the nation, but an officer resembling 
the magister memoria of the later Romans, or the waka nuvis 
of the Persian court, who keeps a record of everything that 
takes place around the king, furnishes him with an account of 
all that occurs in the kingdom, places his visé upon all the 
king’s commands, and keeps a special protocol of all these 
things (vid. Chardin, Voyages v. p. 258, and Paulsen, Regierung 
der Morgenlander, pp. 279-80).—Ver. 17. Zadok the son of 
Ahitub, of the line of Eleazar (1 Chron. v. 34, vi. 37, 38), and 
Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, were cohanim, i.e. officiating 
high priests; the former at the tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. 
xvi. 89), the latter probably at the ark of the covenant upon 
Mount Zion. Instead of Ahimelech, the Chronicles have 
Abimelech, evidently through a copyist’s error, as the name is 
written Ahimelech in 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6. But the expression 
“ Ahimelech the son of Abiathar” is apparently a very strange 
one, as Abiathar was a son of Ahimelech according to 1 Sam. 
xxil. 20, and in other passages Zadok and Aliathar are men- 
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tioned as the two high priests in the time of David (ch. xv. 24, 
35, xvii. 15, xix. 12, xx. 25). This difference cannot be set 
aside, as Movers, Thenius, Ewald, and others suppose, by 
transposing the names, so as to read Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech ; for such a solution is precluded by the fact that, 
in 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6, 31, Ahimelech is mentioned along with 
Zadok as head of the priests of the line of Ithamar, and accord- 
ing to ver. 6 he was the son of Abiathar. It would therefore 
be necessary to change the name Ahimelech into Abiathar in 
this instance also, both in ver. 3 and ver. 6, and in the latter 
to transpose the two names. But there is not the slightest 
probability in the supposition that the names have been changed 
in so many passages. We are therefore disposed to adopt the 
view held by Bertheau and Oehler, viz. that Abiathar the high 
priest, the son of Ahimelech, had also a son named Ahimelech, 
as it is by no means a rare occurrence for grandfather and 
grandson to have the same names (vid. 1 Chron. v. 30-41), 
and also that this (the younger) Ahimelech performed the 
duties of high priest in connection with his father, who was 
still living at the commencement of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 
il. 27), and is mentioned in this capacity, along with Zadok, 
both here and in the book of Chronicles, possibly because 
Abiathar was ill, or for some other reason that we cannot dis- 
cover. As Abiathar was thirty or thirty-five years old at the 
time when his father was put to death by Saul, according to 
what has already been observed at 1 Sam. xiv. 3, and forty 
years old at the death of Saul, he was at least forty-eight years 
old at the time when David removed his residence to Mount 
Zion, and might have had a son of twenty-five years of age, 
namely the Ahimelech mentioned here, who could have taken 
his father’s place in the performance of the functions of high 
priest when he was prevented by illness or other causes. The 
appearance of a son of Abiathar named Jonathan in ch. xv. 27, 
xvii. 17, 20, is no valid argument against this solution of the 
apparent discrepancy ; for, according to these passages, he was 
still very young, and may therefore have been a younger brother 
of Ahimelech. The omission of any allusion to Ahimelech in 
connection with Abiathar’s conspiracy with Adonijah against 
Solomon (1 Kings i. 42, 43), and the reference to his son 
Jonathan alone, might be explained on the supposition that 
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Ahimelech had already died. But as there is no reference to 
Jonathan at the time when his father was deposed, no stress is 
to be laid upon the omission of any reference to Ahimelech. 
Moreover, when Abiathar was deposed after Solomon had 
ascended the throne, he must have been about eighty years of 
age. Seraiah wasascribe. Instead of Seraiah, we have Shavsha 
in the corresponding text of the Chronicles, and Sheva in the 
parallel passage ch. xx. 25. Whether the last name is merely 
a mistake for Shavsha, occasioned by the dropping of w, or an 
abbreviated form of Shisha and Shavsha, cannot be decided. 
Shavsha is not a copyist’s error, for in 1 Kings iv. 3 the same 
man is unquestionably mentioned again under the name of 
Shisha, who is called Shavsha in the Chronicles, Sheva (8%) in 
the text of ch. xx. 25, and here Seraiah. Seraiah also is hardly 
a copyist’s error, but another form for Shavsha or Shisha. The 
scribe was a secretary of state; not a military officer, whose 
duty it was to raise and muster the troops, for the technical 
expression for mustering the people was not 75D, but 7P5 (cf. 
ch. xxiv. 2, 4,9; 1.Chron. xxi. 5, 6, etc.). 

Ver. 18. Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, a very brave hero 
of Kabzeel (see at ch. xxiii. 20 sqq.), was over the Crethi and 
Plethi. Instead of ‘N37, which gives no sense, and must be 
connected in some way with 1 Kings i. 38, 44, we must read 
sm37 by according to the parallel passage ch. xx. 23, and the 
corresponding text of the Chronicles. The Crethi and Plethi 
were the king’s body-guard, cwpatopiraxes (Josephus, Ant. 
vii. 5,4). The words are adjectives in form, but with a sub- 
stantive meaning, and were used to indicate a certain rank, lit. 
the executioners and runners, like wabyin (chvxxis. 8). 03, 
from 13, to cut down or exterminate, signifies confessor, because 
among the Israelites (see at 1 Kings ii. 25), as in fact through- 
out the East generally, the royal halberdiers had to execute the 
sentence of death upon criminals. NOB, from nop (to fly, or be 
swift), is related to bee, and signifies runners. It is equivalent 
to 7, a courier, as one portion of the halberdiers, like the 
diyyapot of the Persians, had to convey the king’s orders to 
distant places (vid. 2 Chron. xxx. 6). This explanation is con- 
firmed by the fact that the epithet 0'%% 7) 30 was afterwards 
applied to the king’s body-guard (2 Kings xi. 4, 19), and that 
"yan for °N737 occurs as early as ch. xx. 23, 3, from 19, 
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fodit, perfodit, is used in the same sense.’ And David's sons 
were 5°73 (“confidants”) ; not priests, domestic priests, court 
chaplains, or spiritual advisers, as Gesenius, De Wette, and 
others maintain, but, as the title is explained in the correspond- 
ing text of the Chronicles, when the title had become obsolete, 
“the first at the hand (or side) of the king.’ The correctness 


1 Gesenius (Thes. s. vv.) and Thenius (on 1 Kings i. 38) both adopt 
this explanation ; but the majority of the modern theologians decide in 
favour of Lakemacher’s opinion, to which Ewald has given currency, viz. 
that the Crethi or Cari are Cretes or Carians, and the Pelethi Philistines 
(vid. Ewald, Krit. Gramm. p. 297, and Gesch. des Volkes Israel, pp. 330 
sqq.; Bertheau, zur Geschichte Israel, p. 197; Movers, Phénizier i. p. 19). 
This view is chiefly founded upon the fact that the Philistines are called 
C’rethti in 1 Sam. xxx. 14, and C’rethim in Zeph. il. 5 and Ezek. xxv. 16. 
But in both the passages from the prophets the name is used with special 
reference to the meaning of the word 37, viz. to exterminate, cut off, 


as Jerome has shown in the case of Ezekiel by adopting the rendering 
interficiam interfectores (I will slay the slayers) for pyNID-“Nw AIDA. The 
same play upon the words takes place in Zephaniah, upon ‘which Strauss 
has correctly observed: ‘‘ Zephaniah shows that this violence of theirs had 
not been forgotten, calling the Philistines Crethim for that very reason, ut 
sit nomen et omen.” Besides, in both these passages the true name Philistines 
stands by the side as well, so that the prophets might have used the name 
Crethim (slayers, exterminators) without thinking at all of 1 Sam. xxx. 14, 
In this passage it is true the name Crethi is applied to a branch of the 
Philistine people that had settled on the south-west of Philistia, and not to 
the Philistines generally. The idea that the name of a portion of the royal 
body-guard was derived from the Cretans is precluded, first of all, by the 
fact of its combination with smban (the Pelethites); for it is a totally 
groundless assumption that this name signifies the Philistines, and is a 
corruption of pwn. There are no such contractions as these to be 
found in the Semitic languages, as Gesenius observes in his Thesaurus (kes 
‘Quis hujusmodi contractionem in linguis Semiticis ferat?” Secondly, it 
is also precluded by the strangeness of such a combination of two synony- 
mous names to denote the royal body-guard. ‘‘ Who could believe it 
possible that two synonymous epithets should be joined together in this 
manner, which would be equivalent to saying Englishmen and Britons?” 
(Ges. Thes. p. 1107.) Thirdly, it is opposed to the title afterwards given 
to the body-guard, oyim “an 2 Kings xi. 4, 19), in which the Cari 
correspond to the Crethi, as in ch. xx. 23, and ha-razim to the Pelethi ; 
so that the term pelethi can no more signify a particular tribe than the 
term razim can. Moreover, there are other grave objections to this inter- 
pretation. In the first place, the hypothesis that the Philistines were 
emigrants from Crete is merely founded upon the very indefinite statements 
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of this explanation is placed beyond the reach of doubt by 
1 Kings iv. 5, where the cohen is called, by way of explanation, 
“the king’s friend.” The title cohen may be explained from 
the primary signification of the verb }73, as shown in the 
corresponding verb and noun in Arabic (“res alicujus gerere,” 
and “ administrator alient negotii”). These cohanim, therefore, 
were the king’s confidential advisers. 


of Tacitus (Hist. v. 3, 2), ‘t Judwos Creta insula profugos novissima Libyx 
insedisse memorant,” and that of Steph. Byz. (s. v. Tafa), to the effect that 
the city of Gaza was once called Minoa, from Minos a king of Crete,— 
statements which, according to the correct estimate of Strauss (.c.), ‘‘ have 
all so evidently the marks of fables that they hardly merit discussion,” at 
all events when opposed to the historical testimony of the Old Testament 
(Deut. ii. 23 ; Amos ix. 7), to the effect that the Philistines sprang from 
Caphtor. And secondly, ‘‘ it is a priori altogether improbable, that a man 
with so patriotic a heart, and so devoted to the worship of the one God, 
should have surrounded himself with a foreign and heathen body-guard” 
(Thenius). This argument cannot be invalidated by the remark “ that it 
is well known that at all times kings and princes have preferred to commit 
the protection of their persons to foreign mercenaries, having, as they 
thought, all the surer pledge of their devotedness in the fact that they did 
not spring from the nation, and were dependent upon the ruler alone” 
(Hitzig). For, in the first place, the expression ‘‘ at all times ” is one that 
must be very greatly modified ; and secondly, this was only done by kings 
who did not feel safe in the presence of their own people, which was not 
the case with David. And the Philistines, those arch-foes of Israel, would 
have been the last nation that David would have gone to for the purpose 
of selecting his own body-guard. It is true that he himself had met with 
a hospitable reception in the land of the Philistines; but it must be borne 
in mind that it was not as king of Israel that he found refuge there, but as 
an outlaw flying from Saul the king of Israel, and even then the chiefs of 
the Philistines would not trust him (1 Sam. xxix. 3 sqq.). And when 
Hitzig appeals still further to the fact, that according to ch. xviil. 2, David 
handed over the command of a third of his army to a foreigner who had 
recently entered his service, having emigrated from Gath with a company 
of his fellow-countrymen (ch. xv. 19, 20, 22), and who had displayed the 
greatest attachment to the person of David (ver. 21), it is hardly necessary 
to observe that the fact of David’s welcoming a brave soldier into his army, 
when he had come over to Israel, and placing him over a division of the 
army, after he had proved his fidelity so decidedly as Ittai had at the time 
of Abgalom’s rebellion, is no proof that he chose his body-guard from the 
Philistines. Nor can ch. xv. 18 be adduced in support of this, as the 
notion that, according to that passage, David had 600 Gathites in his 
service as body-guard, is simply founded upon a misinterpretation of the 
passage mentioned. 
2A 
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DAVID’S KINDNESS TOWARDS MEPHIBOSHETH.— CHAP. IX. 


When David was exalted to be king over all Israel, he 
sought to show compassion to the house a the fallen ieee and 
to repay the love which his noble-minded friend Jonathan had 
once sworn to him before the Lord (1 Sam. xx. 13 sqq.; comp. 
xxiii. 17, 18). The account of this forms the conclusion of, or 
rather an appendix to, the first section of the history of his reign, 
and was intended to show how David was mindful of the duty 
of gratitude and loving fidelity, even when he reached the 
highest point of his regal authority and glory. The date when 
this occurred was about the middle of David’s reign, as we may 
see from the fact, that Mephibosheth, who was five years old 
when Saul died (ch. iv. 4), had a young son at the time 
(ver. 12). 

Vers. 1-8. When David inquired whether there was any 
one left of the house of Saul to whom he could show favour 
for Jonathan’s sake (WiY"W ‘37: is t¢ so that there is any one? = 
there is certainly some one left), a servant of Saul named Ziba 
was summoned, who told the king that there was a son of 
Jonathan living in the house of Machir at Lodebar, and that 
he was lame in his feet. WN TY DENT, “ 7s there no one at all 
besides?” The 5 before ™2 is a pounlabout way of expressing 
the genitive, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18, etc., and is obviously not to 
be altered into 1°32, as Thenius proposes. “ The kindness of 
God” is love and kindness shown in God, and for God’s sake 
(Luke vi. 36). Machir the son of Ammiel was a rich man, 
judging from ch. xvil. 27, who, after the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, had received die lame son of the latter into his 
house. Lodebar (12712, written "1d j in ch. xvii. 27, but erro- 
neously divided by the Masoretes into two words in both pas- 
sages) was a town on the east of Mahanaim, towards Rabbath 
Amman, probably the same place as ingeye (Josh. xiii. 26) ; 
but it is not further known.—Vets. 5 sqq. David sent for this 
son of Jonathan (Mephibosheth: cf. ch. iv. 4), and not only 
restored his father’s possessions in land, but took him to his own 
royal table for the rest of his life. “ Fear not,’ said David 
to Mephibosheth, when he came before him with the deepest 
obeisance, to take away any anxiety lest the king should 
intend to slay the descendants of the fallen king, according to 
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the custom of eastern usurpers. It is evident from the words, 
“Twill restore thee all the land of Saul thy father,’ that the 
landed property belonging to Saul had either fallen to David 
as crown lands, or had been taken possession of by distant 
relations after the death of Saul. “ Thou shalt eat bread at my 
table continually,” i.e. eat at my table all thy life long, or receive 
thy food from my table.—Ver. 8. Mephibosheth expressed his 
thanks for this manifestation of favour with the deepest obei- 
sance, and a confession of his unworthiness of any such favour. 
On his comparison of himself to a “dead dog,” see at 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 15. 

Vers. 9-13. David then summoned Ziba the servant of 
Saul, told him of the restoration of Saul’s possessions to his son 
Mephibosheth, and ordered him, with his sons and servants, to 
cultivate the land for the son of his lord. The words, “ that 
thy master’s son may have food to eat,” are not at variance with 
the next clause, “ Mephibosheth shall eat bread alway at my 
table,” as bread is a general expression, including all the neces- 
saries of life. Although Mephibosheth himself ate daily as a 
guest at the king’s table, he had to make provision as a royal 
prince for the maintenance of his own family and servants, as 
he had children according to ver. 12 and 1 Chron. viii. 34 sqq. 
Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants (ver. 10), with whom 
he had probably been living in Gibeah, Saul’s native place, 
and may perhaps have hitherto farmed Saul’s land.—Ver. 11. 
Ziba promised to obey the king’s command. The last clause 
of this verse is a circumstantial clause in form, with which the 
writer passes over to the conclusion of his account. But the 
words ‘new by, “ at my table,” do not tally with this, as they 
require that the words should be taken as David’s own. This 
is precluded, however, not only by the omission of any intima- 
tion that David spoke again after Ziba, and repeated what he 
had said once already, and that without any occasion whatever, 
but also by the form of the sentence, more especially the par- 
ticiple 53%. There is no other course left, therefore, than to 
regard sonbyi (my table) as written by ictal for 717 ID ; 
“© but Mephibosheth ate at David's table as one of the king’s sons. 
The further notices in vers. 12 and 13 follow this in a very 
simple manner. 2 Awin 23, “all the dwelling,” i.e. all the 
inhabitants of Ziba’s house, namely his sons and servants, were 
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servants of Mephibosheth, 2.2. worked for him and cultivated 
his land, whilst he himself took up his abode at Jerusalem, to 
eat daily at the king’s table, although he was lamed in both 
his feet. 


III. DAVID’S REIGN IN ITS DECLINE. 
CHAPAX 3. 


In the first half of David’s reign he had strengthened and 
fortified the kingdom of Israel, both within and without, and 
exalted the covenant nation into a kingdom of God, before 
which all its enemies were obliged to bow; but in the second 
half a series of heavy judgments fell upon him and his house, 
which cast a deep shadow upon the glory of his reign. David 
had brought these judgments upon himself by his grievous sin 
with Bathsheba. The success of all his undertakings, and the 
strength of his government, which increased year by year, had 
made him feel so secure, that in the excitement of undisturbed 
prosperity, he allowed himself to be carried away by evil lusts, 
so as to stain his soul not only with adultery, but also with 
murder, and fell all the deeper because of the height to which 
his God had exalted him. This took place during the war 
with the Ammonites and Syrians, when Joab was besieging the 
capital of the Ammonites, after the defeat and subjugation of 
the Syrians (ch. x.), and when David had remained behind in 
Jerusalem (ch. xi. 1). For this double sin, the adultery with 
Bathsheba and the murder of her husband Uriah, the Lord 
announced as a punishment, that the sword should not depart 
from David’s house, and that his wives should be openly vio- 
lated ; and notwithstanding the sincere sorrow and repentance 
of the king, when brought to see his sin, He not only caused 
the fruit of his sin, the child that was born of Bathsheba, to 
die (ch. xii.), but very soon afterwards allowed the threatened 
judgments to fall upon his house, inasmuch as Amnon, his 
first-born son, violated his half-sister Thamar, and was mur- 
dered in consequence by her own brother Absalom (ch. xiii.), 
whereupon Absalom fled to his father-in-law at Geshur; and 
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when at length the king restored him to favour (ch. xiv.), he 
set on foot a rebellion, which nearly cost David his life and 
throne (ch. xv.-xvii. 23). And even after Absalom himself was 
dead (ch. xvii. 24~—xix. 1), and David had been reinstated in 
his kingdom (ch. xix. 2-40), there arose the conspiracy set on 
foot by the Benjaminite Sheba, which was only stopped by the 
death of the chief conspirator, in the fortified city of Abel- 
Beth-Maachah (ch. xix. 41-xx. 26). 

The period and duration of these divine visitations are not 
stated ; and all that we are able to determine from the different 
data as to time, given in ch. xiii. 23, 38, xiv. 28, xv. 7, when 
taken in connection with the supposed ages of the sons of 
David, is that Amnon’s sin in the case of Thamar did not take 
place earlier than the twentieth year of David’s reign, and that 
Absalom’s rebellion broke out seven or eight years later. Con- 
sequently the assumption cannot be far from the truth, that the 
events described in this section occupied the whole time between 
the twentieth and thirtieth years of David’s reign. We are 
prevented from placing it earlier, by the fact that Amnon was 
not born till after David became king over Judah, and there- 
fore was probably about twenty years old when he violated his 
half-sister Thamar. At the same time it cannot be placed later 
than this, because Solomon was not born till about two years 
after David’s adultery; and he must have been eighteen or 
twenty years old when he ascended the throne on the death of 
his father, after a reign of forty years and a half, since, accord- 
ing to 1 Kings xiv. 21, compared with vers. 11 and 42, 43, he 
had a son a year old, named Rehoboam, at the time when he 
began to reign. 


WAR WITH THE AMMONITES AND SYRIANS.—CHAP. X, 


This war, the occasion and early success of which are 
described in the present chapter and the parallel passage in 
1 Chron. xix., was the fiercest struggle, and, so far as the Israel- 
itish kingdom of God was concerned, the most dangerous, that 
it ever had to sustain during the reign of David. ‘The amount 
of distress which fell upon Israel in consequence of this war, 
and still more because the first successful battles with the 
Syrians of the south were no sooner over than the Edomites 
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invaded the land, and went about plundering and devastating, 
in the hope of destroying the people of God, is shown very 
clearly in the two psalms which date from this period (the 44th 
and 60th), in which a pious Korahite and David himself pour 
out their lamentations before the Lord on account of the distress 
of their nation, and pray for His assistance ; and not less clearly 
in Ps. Ixviii., in which David foretels the victory of the God of 
Israel over all the hostile powers of the world. 

Vers. 1-5. Occasion of the war with the Ammonites.—Ver. 1. 
On the expression “it came to pass after this,” see the remarks 
on ch. viii. 1. When Nahash, the king of the Ammonites, died, 
and Hanun his son reigned in his stead, David thought that he 
would show him the same kindness that Nahash had formerly 
shown to him. We are not told in what the love shown to 
David by Nahash consisted. He had most likely rendered him 
some assistance during the time of his flight from Saul. Nahash 
was no doubt the king of the Ammonites mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xi. 1, whom Saul had smitten at Jabesh. David therefore sent 
an embassy to Hanun, “to comfort him for his father,” 2.e. to 
show his sympathy with him on the occasion of his father’s 
death, and at the same time to congratulate him upon his ascent 
of the throne.—Ver. 3. On the arrival of David’s ambassadors, 
however, the chiefs of the Ammonites said to Hanun their lord, 
“ Doth David indeed honour thy father in thine eyes (i.e. dost 
thou really suppose that David intends to do honour to thy 
father), because he has sent comforters to thee? Has David not 
sent his servants to thee with the intention of exploring and spying 
out the town, and (then) destroying it?” The first question is 
introduced with 4, because a negative answer is expected; the 
second with Nien, because it requires an affirmative reply. yn 
is the capital Rabbah, a strongly fortified city (see at ch. xi. 
1). The suspicion expressed by the chiefs was founded upon 
national hatred and enmity, which had probably been increased 
by David’s treatment of Moab, as the subjugation and severe 
punishment of the Moabites (ch. viii. 2) had certainly taken 
place a short time before. King Hanun therefore gave credence 
to the suspicions expressed as to David’s honourable intentions, 
and had his ambassadors treated in the most insulting manner.— 
Ver. 4. He had the half of their beard shaved off, and their 
clothes cut off up to the seat, and in this state he sent them 
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away. “The half of the beard,” i.e. the beard on one side. 
With the value universally set upon the beard by the Hebrews 
and other oriental nations, as being a man’s greatest ornament,! 
the cutting off of one-half of it was the greatest insult that 
could have been offered to the ambassadors, and through them 
to David their king. The insult was still further increased by 
cutting off the long dress which covered the body; so that as 
the ancient Israelites wore no trousers, the lower half of the 
body was quite exposed. D717, from 179 or 7, the long robe 
reaching down to the feet, Ehtorn the root m= 119, to stretch, 
spread out, or measure. Nien 5. When David ected enone 
mation of the insults that had been heaped upon his ambassadors, 
he sent messengers to meet them, and direct them to remain in 
Jericho until their beard had grown again, that he might not 
have to set his eyes upon the insult they had received. 

Ver. 6. When the Ammonites saw that they had made 
themselves stinking before David, and therefore that David 
would avenge the insult offered to the people of Israel in the 
persons of their ambassadors, they looked round for help among 
the powerful kings of Syria. They hired as auxiliaries (with a 
thousand talents of silver, z.e. nearly half a million of pounds 
sterling, according to 1 Chron. xix. 6) twenty thousand foot 
from Aram-Beth-Rehob and Aram-Zoba, and one thousand men 
from the king of Maacah, and twelve thousand troops from the 
men of Tob. Aram-Beth-Rehob was the Aramzan kingdom, 
the capital of which was Beth-Rehob. 'This Beth-Rehob, atte 
is simply called Rehobd in ver. 8, is in all probability the city of 
this name mentioned in Num. xii. 21 and Judg. xviii. 28, which 
lay to the south of Hamath, but the exact position of which has 
not yet been discovered: for the castle of Hunin, in the ruins 
of which Robinson imagines that he has found Beth-Rehob 


i “ Cutting off a person’s beard is regarded by the Arabs as an indignity 
quite equal to flogging and branding among ourselves. Many would rather 
die than have their beard shaved off” (Arvieux, Sitten der Bedwinen-araber). 
Niebuhr relates a similar occurrence as having taken place in modern times. 
In the year 1764, a pretender to the Persian throne, named Kerim Khan, 
sent ambassadors to Mir Mahenna, the prince of Bendervigk, on the Persian 
Gulf, to demand tribute from him; but he in return cut off the ambassa- 
dors’ beards. Kerim Khan was so enraged at this, that he went the next 
year with a large army to make war upon this prince, and took the city, 
and almost the whole of his territory, to avenge the insult. 
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(Bibl. Researches, p. 370), is to the south-west of Tell el Kadi, 
the ancient Laish-Dan, the northern boundary of the Israelitish 
territory ; so that the capital of this Aramzan kingdom would 
have been within the limits of the land of Israel,—a thing which 
is inconceivable. Aram-Naharaim is also mentioned in the 
corresponding text of the Chronicles, and for that reason many 
have identified Beth-Rehob with Rehoboth, on “ the river” 
(Euphrates), mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. 37. But this association 
is precluded by the fact, that in all probability the latter place 
is to be found in Rachabe, which is upon the Euphrates and 
not more than half a mile from the river (see Ritter, Hrdk. xv. 
p. 128), so that from its situation it can hardly have been the 
capital of a separate Aramzean kingdom, as the government of 
the king of Zoba extended, according to ver. 16, beyond the 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia. On Aram-Zoba, see at ch. viii. 
3; and for Maacah at Deut. ili. 14. 2i07W*S is not to be taken 
as one word and rendered as a proper name, Jsh-Tob, as it has 
been by most of the earlier translators; but WN is a common 
noun used in a collective sense (as it frequently is in the 
expression oy ws), “the men of Tob.’ Tob was the district 
between Syria and Ammonitis, where Jephthah had formerly 
taken refuge (Judg. xi. 5). The corresponding text of the 
Chronicles (1 Chron. xix. 6, 7) is fuller, and differs in several 
respects from the text before us. According to the Chronicles, 
Hanun sent a thousand talents of silver to hire chariots and 
horsemen from Aram-Naharaim, Aram-Maacah, and Zobah. 
With this the Ammonites hired thirty-two thousand receb (i.e. 
chariots and horsemen: see at ch. vill. 4), and the king of 
Maacah and his people. They came and encamped before 
Medeba, the present ruin of Medaba, two hours to the south-east 
of Heshbon, in the tribe of Reuben (see at Num. xxi. 30, com- 
pared with Josh. xiii. 16), and the Ammonites gathered together 
out of their cities, and went to the war. The Chronicles 
therefore mention Aram-Naharaim (i.e. Mesopotamia) as hired 
by the Ammonites instead of Aram-Beth-Rehob, and leave out 
the men of Tob. The first of these differences is not to be 
explained, as Bertheau suggests, on the supposition that the 
author of the Chronicles took Beth-Rehob to be the same city 
as Rehoboth of the river in Gen. xxxvi. 37, and therefore sub- 
stituted the well-known “ Aram of the two rivers” as an 
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interpretation of the rarer name Beth-Rehob, thougn hardly on 
good ground. For this conjecture does not help to explain the 
omission of “the men of Tob.” It is a much simpler explana- 
tion, that the writer of the Chronicles omitted Beth-Rehob and 
Lob as being names that were less known, this being the only 
place in the Old Testament in which they occur as separate 
kingdoms, and simply mentioned the kingdoms of Maacah and 
Zoba, which frequently occur; and that he included “ Aram of 
the two rivers,” and placed it at the head, because the Syrians 
obtained succour from Mesopotamia after their first defeat. 
The account in the Chronicles agrees with the one before us, 
so far as the number of auxiliary troops is concerned. For 
twenty thousand men of Zoba and twelve thousand of Tob 
amount to thirty-two thousand, besides the people of the king 
of Maacah, who sent a thousand men according to the text 
of Samuel. But according to that of the Chronicles, the 
auxiliary troops consisted of chariots and horsemen, whereas 
only foot-soldiers are mentioned in our text, which appears all 
the more remarkable, because according to ch. viii. 4, and 
1 Chron. xviii. 4, the king of Zoba fought against David with a 
considerable force of chariots and horsemen. It is very evident, 
therefore, that there are copyists’ errors in both texts; for the 
troops of the Syrians did not consist of infantry only, nor of 
chariots and horsemen alone, but of foot-soldiers, cavalry, and 
war-chariots, as we may see very clearly not only from the 
passages already quoted in ch. viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 4, but 
also from the conclusion to the account before us. According 
to ver. 18 of this chapter, when Hadarezer had reinforced his 
army with auxiliaries from Mesopotamia, after losing the first 
battle, David smote seven hundred receb and forty thousand 
parashim of Aram, whilst according to the parallel text (1 Chron. 
xix. 18) he smote seven thousand receb and forty thousand foot. 
Now, apart from the difference between seven thousand and 
seven hundred in the case of the receb, which is to be inter- 
preted in the same way as a similar difference in ch. viii. 4, the 
Chronicles do not mention any parashim at all in ver. 18, but 
foot-soldiers only, whereas in ver. 7 they mention only reced 
and parashim; and, on the other hand, there are no foot-soldiers 
given in ver. 18 of the text before us, but riders only, whereas 
in ver. 6 there are none but foot-soldiers mentioned, without 
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any riders at all. It is evident that in both engagements the 
Syrians fought with all three (infantry, cavalry, and chariots), 
so that in both of them David smote chariots, horsemen, and 
foot. 

Vers. 7-14. When David heard of these preparations and 
the advance of the Syrians into the land, he sent Joab and his 
brave army against the foe. O20 (the mighty men) is in 
apposition to 8280722 (all the host): the whole army, namely 
the heroes or mighty men, i.e. the brave troops that were well 
used to war. It is quite arbitrary on the part of Thenius to 
supply vav before 0337; for, as Bertheau has observed, we 
never find a distinction drawn between the gibborim and the 
whole army.— Ver. 8. On the other hand, the Ammonites came 
out (from the capital, where they had assembled), and put 
themselves in battle array before the gate. The Syrians were 
alone on the field, z.e. they had taken up a separate position on 
the broad treeless table-land (cf. Josh. xiii. 16) by Medeba. 
Medeba lay about four geographical miles in a straight line to 
the south-west of Rabbath-Ammon.—Ver. 9. When Joab saw 
that “the front of the war was (directed) against him both 
before and behind,” he selected a picked body out of the Israel- 
itish army, and posted them (the picked men) against the 
children of Aram (i.e. the Syrians). The rest of the men he 
gave to his brother Abishai, and stationed them against the 
Ammoniies. “ The front of the battle :’ i.e. the face or front 
of the hostile army, when placed in battle array. Joab had 
this in front and behind, as the Ammonites had taken their 
stand before Rabbah at the back of the Israelitish army, and the 
Syrians by Medeba in their front, so that Joab was attacked 
both before and behind. This compelled him to divide his army. 
He chose out, t.e. made a selection. Instead of denna ana 
(the picked men in Israel) the Chronicles have being “na 
(the men in Israel), the singular 32 being more commonly 
employed than the plural to denote the men of war. The 3 
before ow is not to be regarded as suspicious, although the 
early translators have not expressed it, and the Masoretes 
wanted to expunge it. “ The choice of Israel” signifies those 
who were selected in Israel for the war, i.e. the Israelitish 
soldiers. Joab himself took up his station opposite to the 
Syrians with a picked body of men, because they were the 
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stronger force of the two. He then made this arrangement 
with Abishai (ver. 11): “Jf Aram becomes stronger than I (i.e. 
overpowers me), come to my help; and if the Ammonites should 
overpower thee, I will go to help thee.” Consequently the attack. 
was not to be made upon both the armies of the enemy simul- 
taneously ; but Joab proposed to attack the Aramzans (Syrians) 
first (cf. ver. 13), and Abishai was merely to keep the Ammon- 
ites in check, though there was still a possibility that the two 
bodies of the enemy might make their attack simultaneously.— 
Ver. 12. “ Be firm, and let us be firm (strong) for our people, 
and for the towns of our God: and Jehovah will do what seemeth 
Him good.” . Joab calls the towns of Israel the towns of our 
God, inasmuch as the God of Israel had given the land to the 
people of Israel, as being His own property. Joab and Abishai 
were about to fight, in order that Jehovah’s possessions might 
not fall into the hands of the heathen, and become subject to 
their gods.— Ver. 13. Joab then advanced with his army to 
battle against Aram, and “ they jled before him.’—Ver. 14. 
When the Ammonites perceived this, they also fled before 
Abishai, and drew back into the city (Rabbah) ; whereupon 
Joab returned to Jerusalem, probably because, as we may infer 
from ch. xi. 1, it was too late in the year for the siege and 
capture of Rabbah. 

Vers. 15-19. The Aramzans, however, gathered together 
again after the first defeat, to continue the war; and Hadarezer, 
the most powerful of the Aramean kings, sent messengers to 
Mesopotamia, and summoned it to war. It is very evident, not 
only from the words “he sent and brought out Aram, which 
was beyond the river,” but also from the fact that Shobach, 
Hadarezer’s general (Shophach according to the Chronicles), 
was at the head of the Mesopotamian troops, that the Meso- 
potamian troops who were summoned to help were under the 
supreme rule of Hadarezer. This is placed beyond all possible 
doubt by ver. 19, where the kings who had fought with Hadar- 
ezer against the Israelites are called his “ servants,” or vassals. 
Den IN34 (ver. 16) might be translated “and their army came se 
but when we compare with this the mONdN N13") of ver. 17, we 
are compelled to render it as a proper name (as in the Septua- 
gint, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic) —“ and they (the men from 
beyond the Euphrates) came (marched) to Helam”—and to take 
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pon as a contracted form of DNPn. The situation of this place 
has not yet been discovered. Ewald supposes it to be connected 
with the Syrian town Alamatha upon the Euphrates (Ptol. 
Geogr. v. 15); but this is not to be thought of for a moment, 
if only because it cannot be supposed that the Aramzeans would 
fall back to the Euphrates, and wait for the Israelites to follow 
them thither before they gave them battle; and also on account 
of ch, viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 3, from which it is evident that 
Felam is to be sought for somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath (see p. 360). For M2N5n 83" we find Bx NB4, “ David 
came to them” (the Arameeans), in the Chronicles: so that the 
author of the Chronicles has omitted the unknown place, unless 
indeed DON has been written by mistake for oxdr.—Vers. iy 
sqq. David went with all Israel (all the Israelitish forces) 
against the foe, and smote the Arameans at Helam, where they 
had placed themselves in battle array, slaying seven hundred 
charioteers and forty thousand horsemen, and so smiting (or 
wounding) the general Shobach that he died there, ze. that he did 
not survive the battle (Thenius). With regard to the different 
account given in the corresponding text of the Chronicles as to 
the number of the slain, see the remarks on ver. 6 (pp. 876-7). 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that the number of men who fell 
in the battle (seven hundred reced and forty thousand parashim, 
according to the text before us; seven thousand veced and forty 
thousand ragli, according to the Chronicles) agrees quite as well 
with the number of Aramzans reported to be taken prisoners 
or slain, according to ch. viii. 4 and 1 Chron. xviii. 4, 5 (viz. 
seventeen hundred parashim or a thousand receb, and seven 
thousand parashim and twenty thousand ragli of Aram-Zoba, 
and twenty-two thousand of Aram-Damascus), as could possibly 
be expected considering the notorious corruption in the numbers 
as we possess them; so that there is scarcely any doubt that the 
number of Aramzans who fell was the same in both accounts 
(ch. vill. and x.), and that in the chapter before us we have 
simply a more circumstantial account of the very same war of 
which the result is given in ch. viii. and 1 Chron. xviiii—Ver. 19. 
“ And when all the kings, the vassals of Hadarezer, saw that they 
were smitten before Israel, they made peace with Israel, and became 
subject to them; and Aram was afraid to render any further help 
to the Ammonites.” It might appear from the first half of this 
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verse, that it was only the vassals of Hadarezer who made peace 
with Israel, and became subject to it, and that Hadarezer him- 
self did not. But the last clause, “and the Aramzeans were 
afraid,” etc., shows very clearly that Hadarezer also made 
peace with the Israelites, and submitted to their rule ; so that 
the expression in the first half of the verse is not a very exact 
one. 


SIEGE OF RABBAH. DAVID’S ADULTERY.—CHAP. XI. 


Ver. 1 (cf. 1 Chron. xx. 1). Srzaz or Rasppaw.— And 
it came to pass at the return of the year, at the time when the 
kings marched out, that David sent Joab, and his servants with 
him, and all Israel; and they destroyed the Ammonites and be- 
steged Rabbah: but David remained in Jerusalem.” This verse 
is connected with ch. x. 14, where it was stated that after Joab 
had put to flight the Aramzans who came to the help of the 
Ammonites, and when the Ammonites also had fallen back 
before Abishai in consequence of this victory, and retreated 
into their fortified capital, Joab himself returned to Jerusalem. 
He remained there during the winter or rainy season, in which 
it was impossible that war should be carried on. At the return 
of the year, t.e. at the commencement of spring, with which 
the new year began in the month Abib (Nisan), the time when 
kings who were engaged in war were accustomed to open their 
campaign, David sent Joab his commander-in-chief with the 
whole of the Israelitish forces to attack the Ammonites once 
more, for the purpose of chastising them and conquering their 
capital. The Chethibh DrDNoIOn should be changed into pa>9n, 
according to the Keri and the text of the Chronicles. The 
® interpolated is a perfectly superfluous mater lectionis, and 
probably crept into the text from a simple oversight. The 
“ servants” of David with Joab were not the men performing 
military service, or soldiers, (in which case “all Israel” could 
only signify the people called out to war in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances,) but the king’s military officers, the military com- 
manders; and “all Israel,” the whole of the military forces of 
Israel. Instead of “the children of Ammon” we find “the 
country of the children of Ammon,” which explains the meaning 
more fully. But there was no necessity to insert /}8 (the land 
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or country), as NNW is applied to men in other passages in the 
sense of “cast to the ground,” or destroy (e.g. 1 Sam. xxvi. 15). 
Rabbah was the capital of Ammonitis (as in Josh. xiii. 25): the 
fuller name was Rabbath of the children of Ammon. It has 
been preserved in the ruins which still exist under the ancient 
name of Rabbat-Ammdn, on the Nahr Amman, i.e. the upper 
Jabbok (see at Deut. iii. 11). The last clause, “ but David 
sat (remained) in Jerusalem,” leads on to the account which 
follows of David’s adultery with Bathsheba (vers. 2-27 and ch. 
xii, 1-25), which took place at that time, and is therefore in- 
serted here, so that the conquest of Rabbah is not related till 
afterwards (ch. xii. 26-31). 


Vers. 2-27. Daviv’s ADULTERY.—David’s deep fall forms 
a turning-point not only in the inner life of the great king, but 
also in the history of his reign. Hitherto David had kept free 
from the grosser sins, and had only exhibited such infirmities 
and failings as simulation, prevarication, etc., which clung to 
all the saints of the Old Covenant, and were hardly regarded 
as sins in the existing stage of religious culture at that time, 
although God never left them unpunished, but invariably 
visited them upon His servants with humiliations and chastise- 
ments of various kinds. Among the unacknowledged sins 
which God tolerated because of the hardness of Israel’s heart 
was polygamy, which encouraged licentiousness and the ten- 
dency to sensual excesses, and to which but a weak barrier had 
been presented by the warning that had been given for the 
Israelitish kings against taking many wives (Deut. xvii. 17), 
opposed as such a warning was to the notion so prevalent in 
the East both in ancient and modern times, that a well-filled 
harem is essential to the splendour of a princely court. The 
custom to which this notion gave rise opened a dangerous preci- 
pice in David’s way, and led to a most grievous fall, that can 
only be explained, as O. v. Gerlach has said, from the intoxi- 
cation consequent upon undisturbed prosperity and power, which 
grew with every year of his reign, and occasioned a long series 
of most severe humiliations and diyine chastisements that marred 
the splendour of his reign, notwithstanding the fact that the 
great sin was followed by deep and sincere repentance. 

Vers. 2-5. Towards evening David walked upon the roof 
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of his palace, after rising from his couch, te. after taking his 
mid-day rest, and saw from the roof a woman bathing, namely 
in the uncovered court of a neighbouring house, where there 
was a spring with a pool of water, such as you still frequently 
meet with in the Hast. “ The woman was beautiful to look 
upon.’ Her outward charms excited sensual desires.—Ver. 3. 
David ordered inquiry to be made about her, and found (128%, 
“he, i.e. the messenger, satd;” or indefinitely, “ they said’) 
that she was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hethite. Nidn, 
nonne, is used, as it frequently is, in the sense of an affirmation, 
“it is indeed so.” Instead of Bathsheba the daughter of Eliam, 
we find the name given in the Chronicles (1 Chron. iii. 5) as 
Bathshua the daughter of Ammiel. The form ¥-n3 may be 
derived from }°N3, in which 3 is softened into 1; for Bath- 
sheba (with beth) is the correct and original form, as we may 
see from 1 Kings i. 11, 15, 28. liam and Ammiel have the 
same signification; the difference simply consists in the trans- 
position of the component parts of the name. It is impossible 
to determine, however, which of the two forms was the original 
one.—Ver. 4. The information brought to him, that the beau- 
tiful woman was married, was not enough to stifle the sensual 
desires which arose in David’s soul. “ When lust hath con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin” (Jas. i. 15). David sent for the 
woman, and lay with her. In the expression “he took her, and 
she came to him,” there is no intimation whatever that David 
brought Bathsheba into his palace through craft or violence, but 
rather that she came at his request without any hesitation, and 
offered no resistance to his desires. Consequently Bathsheba is 
not to be regarded as free from blame. The very act of bathing 
in the uncovered court of a house in the heart of the city, into 
which it was possible for any one to look down from the roofs 
of the houses on higher ground, does not say much for her 
feminine modesty, even if it was not done with an ulterior 
purpose, as some commentators suppose. Nevertheless in any 
case the greatest guilt rests upon David, that he, a man upon 
whom the Lord had bestowed such grace, did not resist the 
temptation to the lust of the flesh, but sent to fetch the woman. 
“ When she had sanctified herself from her uncleanness, she 
returned to her house.’ Defilement from sexual intercourse 
rendered unclean till the evening (Lev. xv. 18). Bathsheba 
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thought it her duty to observe this statute most scrupulously, 
though she did not shrink from committing the sin of adultery. 
—Ver. 5. When she discovered that she was with child, she 
sent word to David. This involved an appeal to him to take 
the necessary steps to avert the evil consequences of the sin, 
inasmuch as the law required that both adulterer and adulteress 
should be put to death (Lev. xx. 10). 

Vers. 6-13. David had Uriah the husband of Bathsheba 
sent to him by Joab, under whom he was serving in the army 
before Rabbah, upon some pretext or other, and asked him as 
soon as he arrived how it fared with Joab and the people (z.e. 
the army) and the war. This was probably the pretext under 
which David had had him sent to him. According to ch. xxiii. 
39, Uriah was one of the gibborim (“ mighty men”) of David, 
and therefore held some post of command in the army, although 
there is no historical foundation for the statement made by 
Josephus, viz. that he was Joab’s armour-bearer or aide-de- 
camp. The king then said to him, “ Go down to thy house 
(from the palace upon Mount Zion down to the lower city, 
where Uriah’s house was situated), and wash thy feet;” and 
when he had gone out of the palace, he sent a royal present 
after him. The Israelites were accustomed to wash their feet 
when they returned home from work or from a journey, to take 
refreshment and rest themselves. Consequently these words 
contained an intimation that he was to go and refresh himself 
in his own home. David’s wish was that Uriah should spend 
a night at home with his wife, that he might afterwards be 
regarded as the father of the child that had been begotten in 
adultery. Mt", a present, as in Amos v. 11, Jer. xl. 5, Esther 
ii. 18.—Ver. 9. But Uriah had his suspicions aroused. The 
connection between his wife and David may not have remained 
altogether a secret, so that it may have reached his ears as soon 
as he arrived in Jerusalem. “ He lay down to sleep before the 
king's house with all the servants of his lord (i.e. the retainers of 
the court), and went not down to his house.” “ Before, or at, 
the door of the king’s house,” .e. in the court of the palace, or 
in a building adjoining the king’s palace, where the court ser- 
vants lived.—Ver. 10. When this was told to David (the next 
morning), he said to Uriah, “ Didst thou not come from the way 
(i.e. from a journey)? why didst thow not go down (as men 
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generally do when they return from a journey)?” Uriah replied 
(ver. 11), “The ark (ark of the covenant), and Israel, and 
Judah, dwell in the huts, and my lord Joab and the servants of 
my lord encamp in the field; and should I go to my house to eat 
and to drink, and to lie with my wife? By thy life, and by the 
life of thy soul, I do no such thing!” Miaba 3», to sit or 
sojourn in huts, is the same practically as being encamped in 
the field. Uriah meant to say: Whereas the ark, ze. Jehovah 
with the ark, and all Israel, were engaged in conflict with the 
enemies of God and of His kingdom, and therefore encamped 
in the open country, it did not become a warrior to seek. rest 
and pleasure in his own home. This answer expressed the 
feelings and the consciousness of duty which ought to animate 
one who was fighting for the cause of God, in such plain and 
unmistakeable terms, that it was well adapted to prick the king 
to the heart. But David’s soul was so beclouded by the wish 
to keep clear of the consequences of his sin in the eyes of the 
world, that he did not feel the sting, but simply made a still 
further attempt to attain his purpose with Uriah. He com- 
manded him to stop in Jerusalem all that day, as he did not 
intend to send him away till the morrow.—Ver. 13. The next 
day he invited him to his table and made him drunken, with 
the hope that when in this state he would give up his intention 
of not going home to his wife. But Uriah lay down again the 
next night to sleep with the king’s servants, without going 
down. to his house; for, according to the counsel and provi- 
dence of God, David’s sin was to be brought to light to his 
deep humiliation. 

Vers. 14-27. When the king saw that his plan was frus- 
trated through Uriah’s obstinacy, he resolved upon a fresh and 
still greater crime. He wrote a letter to Joab, with which he 
sent Uriah back to the army, and the contents of which were 
these: “Set ye Uriah opposite to the strongest contest, and 
then turn away behind him, that he may be slain, and die.”? 
David was so sure that his orders would be executed, that he 


1 “ We may see from this how deep a soul may fall when it turns away 
from God, and from the guidance of His grace. This David, who in the 
days of his persecution would not even resort to means that were really 
plausible in order to defend himself, was now not ashamed to resort to the 
greatest crimes in order to cover his sin. O God! how great is our strength 
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did not think it necessary to specify any particular crime of 
which Uriah had been guilty.—Ver. 16. The king’s wishes 
were fully carried out by Joab. “ When Joab watched (ie. 
blockaded) the city, he stationed Uriah just where he knew that 
there were brave men” (in the city)—Ver. 17. “ And the men of 
the city came out (i.e. made a sally) and fought with Joab, and 
some of the people of the servants of David fell, and Uriah the 
Hethite died also.’ The literal fulfilment of the king’s com- 
mand does not warrant us in assuming that Joab suspected how 
the matter stood, or had heard a rumour concerning it. As a 
general, who was not accustomed to spare human life, he would 
be a faithful servant of his lord in this point, in order that his 
own interests might be served another time.—Vers. 18-21. 
Joab immediately despatched a messenger to the king, to give 
him a report of the events of the war, and with these instruc- 
tions: “ When thou hast told all the things of the war to the 
king to ue end, in case the anger of fhe king should be 
excited (nbyn, ascend), and he sheaid say to ther Why did ye 
advance so near to the city to fight? knew ye not that they 
would shoot from the wall? Who smote Abimelech the son 
of Jerubbosheth (i.e. Gideon, see at Judg. vi. 82)? did not 
a woman throw down a millstone from the wall, that he died 
in Thebez (Judg. ix. 53)? why went ye so nigh to the 
wall? then only say, Thy servant Uriah the Hethite has 
perished.” Joab assumed that David might possibly be angry 
at what had occurred, or at any rate that he might express his 
displeasure at the fact that Joab had sacrificed a number of 
warriors by imprudently approaching close to the wall: he 
therefore instructed the messenger, if such should be the case, 
to announce Uriah’s death to the king, for the purpose of miti- 
gating his wrath. The messenger seems to have known that 
Uriah was in disgrace with the king. At the same time, the 
words “thy servant Uriah is dead also” might be understood 
or interpreted as meaning that it was without, or even in oppo- 
sition to, Joab’s command, that Uriah went so far with his men, 


when we lay firm hold of Thee! And how weak we become as soon as we 
turn away from Thee! The greatest saints would be ready for the worst of 
deeds, if Thou shouldst but leave them for a single moment without Thy 
protection. Whoever reflects upon this, will give up all thought of self- 
security and spiritual pride.”—Berleburg Bible. 
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and that he was therefore chargeable with his own death and 
that of the other warriors who had fallen.—Vers. 22 sqq. The 
messenger brought to David all the information with which 
Joab had charged him (nw with a double accusative, to send or 
charge a person with anything), but he so far condensed it as 
to mention Uriah’s death at the same time. ‘ When the men 
(of Rabbah) became strong against us, and came out to us into 
the field, and we prevailed against them even to the gate, the 
archers shot at thy servants down from the wall, so that some 
of the servants of the king died, and thy servant Uriah the 
Hethite is dead also.” The x in the forms D°s7i7 481) instead 
of O17 4 is an Aramaic mode of writing the words.—Ver. 25. 
David received with apparent composure the intelligence which 
he was naturally so anxious to hear, and sent this message back 
to Joab: “ Let not this thing depress thee, for the sword devours 
thus and thus. Keep on with the battle against the city, and 
destroy it.” The construction of Y7°" Ss with mx obj. is analogous 
to the combination of a passive verb with NX: “ Do not look 
upon this affair as evil” (disastrous). David then sent the mes- 
senger away, saying, “ Encourage thou him” (lt. strengthen 
him, put courage into him), to show his entire confidence in 
the bravery and stedfastness of Joab and the army, and their 
ultimate success in the capture of Rabbah.—In ver. 26 the 
account goes back to its starting-point. When Uriah’s wife 
heard of her husband’s death, she mourned for her husband. 
When her mourning was over, David took her home as his 
wife, after which she bore him a son (the one begotten in 
adultery). The ordinary mourning of the Israelites lasted 
seven days (Gen. 1.10; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Whether widows 
mourned any longer we do not know. In the case before us 
Bathsheba would hardly prolong her mourning beyond the 
ordinary period, and David would certainly not delay taking her 
as his wife, in order that she might be married to the king as 
long as possible before the time of childbirth. The account of 
these two grievous sins on the part of David is then closed 
with the assurance that “the thing that David had done dis- 
pleased the Lord,” which prepares the way for the following 
chapter. 
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NATHAN’S REPROOF AND DAVID’S REPENTANCE. CONQUEST 
OF RABBAH.—CHAP. XII. 


The Lord left David almost a whole year in his sin, before 
sending a prophet to charge the haughty sinner with his mis- 
deeds, and to announce the punishment that would follow. He 
did this at length through Nathan, but not till after the birth 
of Bathsheba’s child, that had been begotten in adultery (com- 
pare vers. 14, 15 with ch. xi. 27). Not only was the fruit 
of the sin to be first of all brought to light, and the hardened 
sinner to be deprived of the possibility of either denying or 
concealing his crimes, but God would first of all break his 
unbroken heart by the torture of his own conscience, and 
prepare it to feel the reproaches of His prophet. The reason 
for this delay on the part of God in the threatening of judgment 
is set forth very clearly in Ps. xxxii., where David describes 
most vividly the state of his heart during this period, and the 
sufferings that he endured as long as he was trying to conceal 
his crime. And whilst in this Psalm he extols the blessedness 
of a pardoned sinner, and admonishes all who fear God, on the 
ground of his own inmost experience after his soul had tasted 
once more the joy and confidence arising from the full for- 
giveness of his iniquities; in the fifty-first Psalm, which was 
composed after Nathan had been to him, he shows clearly 
enough that the promise of divine forgiveness, which the prophet 
had given him in consequence of his confession of his guilt, did 
not take immediate possession of his soul, but simply kept him 
from despair at first, and gave him strength to attain to a 
thorough knowledge of the depth of his guilt through prayer 
and supplication, and to pray for its entire removal, that his 
heart might be renewed and fortified through the Holy Ghost. 
But Nathan’s reproof could not possibly have borne this saving 
fruit, if David had still been living in utter blindness as to the 
character of his sin at the time when the prophet went to him. 


Vers, 1-14. Narnan’s Rerroor.—Vers. 1 sqq. To ensure 
the success of his mission, viz. to charge the king with his 
crimes, Nathan resorted to a parable by which he led on the 
king to pronounce sentence of death upon himself. The 
parable is a very simple one, and drawn from life. Two men 
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were living in a certain city: the one was rich, and had many 
sheep and oxen; the other was poor, and possessed nothing at 
all but one small lamb which he had bought and nourished 
(@M, lit. kept alive), so that it grew up in his house along 
with his son, and was treated most tenderly and loved like a 
daughter. The custom of keeping pet-sheep in the house, as 
we keep lap-dogs, is still met with among the Arabs (vid. 
Bochart, Hieroz. i. p. 594). There came a traveller (127, a 
journey, for a traveller) to the rich man (wand without an 
article, the express definition being introduced afterwards in 
connection with the adjective "wy; vid. Ewald, § 2938a, p. 
741), and he grudged to take of his own sheep afd oxen to 
prepare (sc. a meal) for the traveller who had come to his 
house ; “and he took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for 
the man that had come to him.’—Vers. 5, 6. David was so 
enraged at this act of violence on the part of the rich man, 
that in the heat of his anger he pronounced this sentence at 
once: “ As the Lord liveth, the man who did this deserves to die ; 
and the lamb he shalt restore fourfold.” The fourfold restora- 
tion corresponds to the law in Ex. xxi. 37. The culprit himself 
was also to be put to death, because the forcible robbery of a 
poor man’s pet-lamb was almost as bad as man-stealing.— Vers. 
7 sqq. The parable was so selected that David could not sus- 
pect that it had reference to him and to his sin. With all the 
greater shock therefore did the words of the prophet, “ Thou art 
the man,” come upon the king. Just as in the parable the sin 
is traced to its root—namely, insatiable covetousness—so now, in 
the words of Jehovah which follow, and in which the prophet 
charges the king directly with his crime, he brings out again in 
the most unsparing manner this hidden background of all sins, 
for the purpose of bringing thoroughly home to his heart the 
greatness of his iniquity, and the condemnation it deserved. 
“Jehovah the God of Israel hath said, I anointed thee king over 
Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul, and I gave 
thee thy master’s house and thy master’s wives into thy bosom.” 
These words refer to the fact that, according to the general 
custom in the East, when a king died, his successor upon the 
throne also succeeded to his harem, so that David was at liberty 
to take his predecessor’s wives; though we cannot infer from 
this that he actually did so: in fact this is by no means probable, 
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since, according to 1 Sam. xiv. 50, Saul had but one wife, and 
according to 2 Sam. ili. 7 only one concubine, whom Abner 
appropriated to himself. “ And gave thee the house of Israel 
and Judah ;” i.e. I handed over the whole nation to thee as 
king, so that thou couldst have chosen young virgins as wives 
pee all the daughters of Judah and Israel. by aN), “and if 
(all this was) too little, I would have added to thee this ae that.” 
—Ver. 9. “ Why hast thou despised the word of Jehovah, to do 
evil in His eyes? Thow hast slain Uriah the Hethite with the 
sword, and taken his wife to be thy wife, and slain him with the 
sword of the Ammonites.” The last clause does not contain 
any tautology, but serves to strengthen the thought by defining 
more sharply the manner in which David destroyed Uriah. m1, 

to murder, is stronger than 131; and the fact that it was by the 
sword of the Ammonites, the enemies of the people of God, that 
the deed was done, added to the wickedness.—Vers. 10-12. The 
punishment answers to the sin. There is first of all (ver. 10) 
the punishment for the murder of Uriah: “ The sword shall not 
depart from thy house for ever, because thou hast despised me, 
and hast taken the wife,” etc. “ For ever” must not be toned 
down to the indefinite idea of along period, but must be held 
firmly in its literal signification. The expression “thy house,” 
however, does not refer to the house of David as continued in 
his descendants, but simply as existing under David himself 
until it was broken up by his death. The fulfilment of this 
threat commenced with the murder of Amnon by Absalom 
(ch. xill. 29); it was continued in the death of Absalom the 
rebel (ch. xviii. 14), and was consummated in the execution 
of Adonijah (1 Kings ii. 24, 25).—Vers. 11, 12. But David 
had also sinned in committing adultery. It was therefore an- 
nounced to him by Jehovah, “ Behold, I raise up mischief over 
thee out of thine own house, and will take thy wives before thine 
eyes, and give them to thy neighbour, that he may lie with thy 
wives before the eyes of this sun (for the fulfilment of this by 
Absalom, see ch. xvi. 21, 22). For thow hast done it in secret ; 
but I will do this thing before all Israel, and before (in the face 
of) the sun.” David’s twofold sin was to be followed by a two- 
fold punishment. For his murder he would have to witness 
the commission of murder in his own family, and for his 
adultery the violation of his wives, and both of them in an 
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intensified form. As his sin began with adultery, and was 
consummated in murder, so the law of just retribution was 
also carried out in the punishment, in the fact that the judg- 
ments which fell upon his house commenced with Amnon’s 
incest, whilst Absalom’s rebellion culminated in the open viola- 
tion of his father’s concubines, and even Adonijah lost his life, 
simply because he asked for Abishag the Shunammite, who had 
lain in David’s bosom to warm and cherish him in his old age 
(1 Kings ii. 23, 24).—Ver. 13. These words went to David’s 
heart, and removed the ban of hardening which pressed upon 
it. He confessed to the prophet, “J have sinned against the 
Lord.” “The words are very few, just as in the case of the 
publican in the Gospel of Luke (xviii. 13). But that is a good 
sign of a thoroughly broken spirit. . . . There is no excuse, no 
cloaking, no palliation of the sin. There is no searching for 
a loophole, . . . no pretext put forward, no human weakness 
pleaded. He acknowledges his guilt openly, candidly, and 
without prevarication” (Lerleb. Bible). In response to this 
candid confession of his sin, Nathan announced to him, “ The 
Lord also hath let thy sin pass by (i.e. forgiven it). Thou wilt 
not die. Only because by this deed thou hast given the enemies of 
the Lord occasion to blaspheme, the son that ts born unto thee 
shall die.” S83, inf. abs. Piel, with chirek, because of its 
similarity in sound to the following perfect (see Ewald, § 
240, c). 03, with which the apodosis commences, belongs to 
the 127 which follows, and serves to give emphasis to the 
expression: ‘Nevertheless the son” (wid. Ges. § 155, 2, a). 
David himself had deserved to die as an adulterer and mur- 
derer. The Lord remitted the punishment of death, not so 
much because of his heartfelt repentance, as from His own 
fatherly grace and compassion, and because of the promise 
that He had given to David (ch. vii. 11, 12),—a promise which 
rested upon the assumption that David would not altogether 
fall away from a state of grace, or commit a mortal sin, but 
that even in the worst cases he would turn to the Lord again 
and seek forgiveness. The Lord therefore punished him for 
this sin with the judgments announced in vers. 10-12, as 
about to break upon him and his house. But as his sin had 
given occasion to the enemies of the Lord—i.e. not only to 
the heathen; but also to the unbelieving among the Israelites 
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themselves—to blaspheme or ridicule his religion and that of 
all other believers also, the child that was begotten in adultery 
and had just been born should die; in order, on the one hand, 
that the father should atone for his adultery in the death of 
the son, and, on the other hand, that the visible occasion for 
any further blasphemy should be taken away: so that David 
was not only to feel the pain of punishment in the death of his 
son, but was also to discern in it a distinct token of the grace 


of God. 


Vers. 15-25. Davip’s PENITENTIAL GRIEF, AND THE 
Brrtu oF Sotomon.—Ver. 15. The last-mentioned punish- 
ment was inflicted without delay. When Nathan had gone 
home, the Lord smote the child, so that it became very ill.— 
Vers. 16, 17. Then David sought God (in prayer) for the boy, 
and fasted, and went and lay all night upon the earth. 82, 
“he came,” not into the sanctuary of the Lord (ver. 20 is proof 
to the contrary), but into his house, or into his chamber, to 
pour out his heart before God, and bend beneath His chastising 
hand, and refused the appeal of his most confidential servants, 
who tried to raise him up, and strengthen him with food. “ The 
elders of his house,’ judging from Gen. xxiv. 2, were the oldest 
and most confidential servants, “ the most highly honoured of 
his servants, and those who had the greatest influence with 
him” (Clericus).—Ver. 18. On the seventh day, when the child 
died, the servants of David were afraid to tell him of its death; 
for they said (to one another), “ Behold, while the child was 
still living, we spoke to him, and he did not hearken to our 
voice ; how should we say to him, now the child is dead, that 
he should do harm?” (¢.e. do himself an injury in the depth of 
his anguish.)—Vers. 19, 20. David saw at once what had hap- 
pened from their whispering conversation, and asked whether 
the child was dead. When they answered in the affirmative, 
he rose up from the ground, washed and anointed himself, and 
changed his clothes; that is to say, he laid aside all the signs of 
penitential grief and mourning, went into the house of the Lord 
(the holy tent upon Mount Zion) and worshipped, and then 
returned to his house, and had food set before him.—Vers. 21 
sqq. When his servants expressed their astonishment at all this, 
David replied, “As long as the boy lived, I fasted and wept: for 
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I thought (said), Perhaps (who knows) the Lord may be gracious 
to me, that the child may remain alive. But now he is dead, why 
should I fast? can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, 
but he will not return to me.” On this O. v. Gerlach has the 
following admirable remarks: “ In the case of a man whose 
penitence was so earnest and so deep, the prayer for the pre- 
servation of his child must have sprung from some other source 
than excessive love of any created object. His great desire 
was to avert the stroke, as a sign of the wrath of God, in the 
hope that he might be able to discern, in the preservation of 
the child, a proof of divine favour consequent upon the restora- 
tion of his fellowship with God. But when the child was dead, 
he humbled himself under the mighty hand of God, and rested 
satisfied with His grace, without giving himself up to fruitless 
pain.” This state of mind is fully explained in Ps. li., though 
his servants could not comprehend it. The form ‘23m is the 
imperfect Kal, ‘23M according to the Chethibh, though the 
Masoretes have substituted as the Keri 22M, the perfect with 
vav consec.—Ver. 23b is paraphrased very correctly by Cleri- 
cus: “TI shall go to the dead, the dead will not come to me.’”— 
Ver. 24. David then comforted his wife Bathsheba, and lived 
with her again; and she bare a son, whom he called Solomon, 
the man of peace (cf. 1 Chron. xxii. 9). David gave the child 
this name, because he regarded his birth as a pledge that he 
should now become a partaker again of peace with God, and 
not from any reference to the fact that the war with the 
Ammonites was over, and peace prevailed when he was born ; 
although in all probability Solomon was not born till after the 
capture of Rabbah and the termination of the Ammonitish war, 
His birth is mentioned here simply because of its connection 
with what immediately precedes. The writer adds (in vers. 24, 
25), “And Jehovah loved him, and sent by the hand (through the 
medium) of Nathan the prophet; and he called his son Jedidiah 
(i.e. beloved of Jehovah), for Jehovah’s sake.” The subject to 
novi (he sent) cannot be David, because this would not yield 
any appropriate sense, but must be Jehovah, the subject of the 
clause immediately preceding. “To send by the hand,” 2. 
to make a mission by a person (vid. Ex. iv. 13, etc.), is equiva- 
lent to having a commission performed by a person, or entrust- 
ing a person with a commission to another. We learn from 
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what follows, in what the commission with which Jehovah 
entrusted Nathan consisted: “ And he (Nathan, not Jehovah) 
called his (the boy’s) name Jedidiah.” And if Nathan is the 
subject to “ called,” there is nothing to astonish in the expres- 
sion *“ because of the Lord.” The idea is this: Nathan came 
to David according to Jehovah’s instructions, and gave Solo- 
mon the name Jedidiah for Jehovah’s sake, i.e. because Jehovah 
loved him. The giving of such a name was a practical declara- 
tion on the part of Jehovah that He loved Solomon, from which 
David could and was intended to discern that the Lord’ had 
blessed his marriage with Bathsheba. Jedidiah, therefore, was 
not actually adopted as Solomon’s name. 


Vers. 26-31. Conquest oF RaBBAH, AND PUNISHMENT 
OF THE AMMONITES (comp. 1 Chron. xx. 1-3).—“ Joab fought 
against Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and took the king's 
city.” nan YY, the capital of the kingdom, is the city with 
the exception of the acropolis, as ver. 27 clearly shows, where 
the captured city is called “the water-city.” Rabbah was 
situated, as the ruins of Ammdn show, on both banks of the 
river (Motet) Ammdn (the upper Jabbok), in a valley which is 
shut in upon the north and south by two bare ranges of hills of 
moderate height, and is not more than 200 paces in breadth. 
“ The northern height is crowned by the castle, the ancient 
acropolis, which stands on the north-western side of the city, 
and commands the whole city” (see Burckhardt, Syria ii. pp. 
612 sqq., and hitter, Hrdkunde xv. pp. 1145 sqq.). After taking 
the water-city, Joab sent messengers to David, to inform him 
of the result of the siege, and say to him, “ Gather the rest of 
the people together, and besiege the city (t.e. the acropolis, which 
may have been peculiarly strong), and take it, that I may not 
take the city (also), and my name be named upon it,’ i.e. the 
glory of the conquest be ascribed to me. Luther adopts this 
explanation in his free rendering, “and I have a name from it.” 
—Ver. 29, Accordingly David “ gathered together all the people,” 
—i.e. all the men of war who had remained behind in the land; 
from which we may see that Joab’s besieging army had been 
considerably weakened during the long siege, and at the capture 
of the water-city,—“ and fought against the acropolis, and took 
it.”—Ver. 80. He then took their king’s crown (“ their king,” 
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viz. the king of the Ammonites) from off his (the king’s) head ; 
so that he had either been taken prisoner or slain at the cap- 
ture of the city. The weight of the crown was “ a talent of 
gold, and precious stones” (sc. were upon it): as the writer of the 
Chronicles has correctly explained it by supplying 43. The 
Hebrew talent (equal to 3000 shekels) was 833 Dresden pounds. 
But the strongest man could hardly have borne a crown of 
this weight upon his head for however short a time ;.and David 
could scarcely have placed it upon his own head. We must 
theréfore assume that the account of the weight is not founded 
upon actual weighing, but simply upon an approximative esti- 
mate, which is somewhat too high. David also took a great 
quantity of booty out of the city.—Ver. 31. He also had the 
inhabitants executed, and that with cruel tortures. “ He sawed 
them in pieces with the saw and with iron harrows.” 1731232 DYN, 
“he put them into the saw,” does not give any appropriate 
sense; and there can be no doubt, that instead of nw we 
should read \¥" (from 1”): “ he cut (sawed) them in pieces.” 
oman nappa, “and with iron cutting tools.” The meaning of 
the dar. Ney. MN cannot be more precisely determined. The 
current rendering, “ axes or hatchets,” is simply founded upon 
the circumstance that I, to cut, is applied in 2 Kings vi. 4 to 
the felling of trees. The reading in the Chronicles, N93), is 
evidently a copyist’s error, as we have already had 733, “ with 
the saw.” The meaning of the next clause is a disputed point, 
as the reading itself varies, and the Masoretes read 1BeoR instead 
of the Chethibh y25n2, “ he made them go through brick-kilns,” 
@.e. burnt them in brick-kilns, as the L XX. and Vulgate render 
it. On the other hand, Thenius takes the Chethibh under his 
protection, and adopts Kimchi’s explanation: “ he led them 
through Malchan, i.e. through the place where the Ammonites 
burned their children in honour of their idol.’ Thenius would 
therefore alter DPD into p3003 or pada : “he offered them 
as sacrifices in their image of Moloch.” But this explanation 
cannot be even grammatically sustained, to say nothing of the 
arbitrary character of the alteration proposed; for the tech- 
nical expression Apts wea Tayn, “to cause to go through the 
fire for Moloch” (Lev. xviii. 21), is essentially different from 
73 ‘ayn, to cause to pass through Moloch, an expression that 
we never meet with. Moreover, it is impossible to see how 
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burning the Ammonites in the image of Moloch could possibly 
be “an obvious mode of punishing idolatry,” since the idolatry 
itself consisted in the fact that the Ammonites burned their 
children to Moloch. So far as the circumstances themselves 
are concerned, the cruelties inflicted upon the prisoners are not 
to be softened down, as Daaz and others propose, by an arbi- 
trary perversion of the words into a mere sentence to hard 
labour, such as sawing wood, burning bricks, ete. At the 
same time, the words of the text do not affirm that all the 
inhabitants of Rabbah were put to death in this cruel manner. 
ma ws OY (without 5d) refers no doubt simply to the fighting 
men that were taken prisoners, or at the most to the male 
population of the acropolis of Rabbah, who probably consisted 
of fighting men only. In doing this, David merely retaliated 
upon the Ammonites the cruelties with which they had treated 
their foes; since according to Amos i. 13 they ripped up women 
who were with child, and according to 1 Sam. xi. 2 their king 
Nahash would only make peace with the inhabitants of Jabesh 
upon the condition that the right eye of every one of them 
should be put out. It is sufficiently evident from this, that the 
Ammonites had aimed at the most shameful extermination of 
the Israelites. “ Thus did he unto all the cities of the Am- 
monites,” t.e. to all the fortified cities that resisted the Israelites. 
After the close of this war, David returned to Jerusalem with 
all the men of war. The war with the Syrians and Ammonites, 
including as it did the Edomitish war as well, was the fiercest 
in which David was ever engaged, and was also the last great 
war of his life. 


AMNON’S INCEST, AND ABSALOM’S FRATRICIDE.—CHAP. XIII. 


The judgments threatened to king David in consequence of 
his sin with Bathsheba soon began to fall upon him and upon 
his house, and were brought about by sins and crimes on the 
part of his own sons, for which David was himself to blame, 
partly because of his own indulgence and want of discipline, 
and partly because of the bad example that he had set them. 
Having grown up without strict paternal discipline, simply 
under the care of their different mothers, who were jealous of 
one another, his sons fancied that they might gratify their own 
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fleshly lusts, and carry out their own ambitious plans; and 
from this there arose a series of crimes, which nearly cost the 
king his life and throne. Amnon, David's eldest son, led the 
way with his forcible violation of his step-sister Tamar (vers. 
1-22). ‘The crime was avenged by her own brother Absalom, 
who treacherously assassinated Amnon, in consequence of which 
he was obliged to flee to Geshur and take refuge with his 


father-in-law (vers. 23-39). 


Vers. 1-22. Amnon’s Incest.—Vers. 1-14. The following 
occurrences are assigned in a general manner to the times suc- 
ceeding the Ammonitish war, by the words “ And it came to 
pass after this ;” and as David did not marry Maacah the mother 
of Absalom and Tamar till after he had been made king at 
Hebron (see ch, iii. 3), they cannot well have taken place 
before the twentieth year of his reign. Ammon, the eldest son 
of David by Ahinoam the Jezreelite (ch. iii. 2), loved Tamar, 
the beautiful sister of his step-brother Absalom, so passionately 
that he became ill in consequence, because he could not get near 
to her as she wasa virgin. Vers. 1 and 2 form one period. 73%. 
is a continuation of j2°708 1; and the words from pidvianny 
to W7}2 are a circumstantial clause. ¥": literally “it became 


narrow (anxious) to Amnon, even to making himself ill,” ze. he 
quite pined away, not “he pretended to be ill” (Luther), for 
it was not till afterwards that he did this according to Jonadab’s 
advice (ver. 5). nidnni : to make one’s self ill, here to become 
ill, in ver. 5 to pretend to be ill. The clause 8] nena ‘2 is to 
be joined to the one which follows: “ because she was a virgin, 
and it seemed impossible to him to do anything to her.’ The 
maidenly modesty of Tamar evidently raised an insuperable 
barrier to the gratification of his lusts.—Vers. 3-5. Amnon’s 
miserable appearance was observed by his cousin Jonadab, a very 
erafty man, who asked him what was the reason, and then gave 
him advice as to the way in which he might succeed in gratify- 
ing his desires. Shimeah is called Shammah in 1 Sam. xvi. 9.— 
Ver. 4. “ Why art thou so wasting away (7, thin, spare, here 
equivalent to wasting away, looking miserable), king’s son, from 
morning to morning 2” i.e. day by day. “The morning” is men- 
tioned because sick persons look worst in the morning. The 
advice given in ver. 5,—viz. “ Lay thee down upon thy bed, and 
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pretend to be ill; and when thy father comes to visit thee, say 
to him, May my sister Tamar come to me, and give me to eat?” 
etc.,—was very craftily devised, as Amnon’s wretched appearance 
would favour his pretence that he was ill, and it might be hoped 
that an affectionate father would gratify him, since even if the 
wish seemed a strange one, it might easily be accounted for from 
the marvellous desires of persons who are ill, particularly with 
regard to food,—desires which it is often very difficult to gratify. 
—Vers. 6 sqq. Amnon acted upon the advice, and begged his 
father, when he came to ask him how he was, to allow his sister 
Tamar to come and bake two heart-cakes for him before his 
eyes, which she very speedily did. and is a denom. from nina, 
to make or bake heart-cakes. niaa> is a heart-strengthening 
kind of pastry, a kind of pancake, which could be very quickly 
made. It is evident from these verses that the king’s children 
lived in different houses. Probably each of the king’s wives 
lived with her children in one particular compartment of the 
palace.—Vers. 9 sqq. “And she took the pan and shook out 
(what she had prepared) before him. The az. Ney. MWD signi- 
fies a frying-pan or sauce-pan, according to the ancient versions. 
The etymology is uncertain. But Amnon refused to eat, and, 
like a whimsical patient, he then ordered all the men that were 
with him to go out ; and when this had been done, he told 
Tamar to bring the food into the chamber, that he might eat it 
from her hand ; and when she handed him the food, he laid 
hold of her, and said, “Come, lie with me, my sister !”—Vers. 
12, 13. Tamar attempted to escape by pointing to the wicked- 
ness of such a desire: “ Pray, do not, my brother, do not humble 
me; for they do not such things in Israel: do not this folly.” 
The words recal Gen. xxxiv. 7, where the expression “folly” 
(nebalah) is first used to denote a want of chastity. Such a 
sin was altogether out of keeping with the calling and holiness 
of Israel (vid. Lev. xx. 8 sqq.). “And L, whither should I 
carry my shame?” i.e. shame and contempt would meet me 
everywhere. “ And thow wouldst be as one of the fools in 
Israel.” We should both of us reap nothing but shame from 
it. What Tamar still further said, “ Now therefore, I pray 
thee, speak to the king, for he will not refuse me to thee,” is no 
doubt at variance with the law which prohibits marriage be- 
tween step-brothers and sisters (Lev. xviil. 9, 11, xx. 17); but 
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it by no means proves that the laws of Leviticus were not in 
existence at the time, nor does it even presuppose that Tamar 
was ignorant of any such law. She simply said this, as Clericus 
observes, “that she might escape from his hands by any means 
in her power, and to avoid inflaming him still more and driving 
him to sin by precluding all hope of marriage.” We cannot 
therefore even infer from these words of hers, that she really 
thought the king could grant a dispensation from the existing 
hindrances to their marriage.—Ver. 14. Amnon would not 
listen to her, however, but overpowered her, forced her, and 
lay with her. 

Vers. 15-22. Amnon had no sooner gratified his animal 
passion, than his love to the humbled sister turned into hatred, 
which was even greater than his (previous) love, so that he 
commanded her to get up and go. This sudden change, which 
may be fully explained from a psychological point of view, and 
is frequently exemplified still in actual life, furnishes a striking 
proof that lust is not love, but simply the gratification of the 
animal passions.—Ver. 16. Tamar replied, “ Do not become the 
cause of this great evil, (which is) greater than another that thou 
hast done to me, to thrust me away,” 2.e. do not add to the great 
wrong which thou hast done me the still greater one of thrust- 
ing me away. This is apparently the only admissible expla- 
nation of the difficult expression MINX, as nothing more is 
needed than to supply ‘4m. Tamar calls his sending her away 
a greater evil than the ‘one already done to her, because it 
would inevitably be supposed that she had been guilty of some 
shameful conduct herself, that the seduction had come from 
her; whereas she was perfectly innocent, and had done nothing 
but what affection towards a sick brother dictated, whilst it was 
impossible for her to call for help (as prescribed in Deut. xxii. 
27), because Amnon had sent the servants away, and ‘Tamar 
could not in any case expect assistance from them.—Ver. 17. 
Amnon then called the boy who waited upon him, and ordered 
him to put out this person (the sister he had humbled), and to 
bolt the door behind her, so that it had the appearance of her 
having made a shameful proposal to him.—Ver. 18. Before 
stating that this command was obeyed, the writer inserts this 

1 Josephus adopts this explanation : ‘ This she said, as desirous to avoid 
her brother’s violent passion at present” (Ant. vili. 8, 1). 
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remark : “ She (Tamar) wore a long dress with sleeves (see Gen. 
xxxvii. 3); for in this manner did the virgin daughters of the 
king dress themselves with mantles.” Dory is an accusative 
belonging to mwiadn, and the meaning is that the king’s daugh- 
ters, any were virgins, wore long dresses with Sree. as cloaks. 
The cetoneth passim was not an ordinary under-garment, but 
was worn over the plain cetoneth or tunic, and took the place of 
the ordinary meil without sleeves. Notwithstanding this dress, 
by which a king’s daughter could at once be recognised, Amnon’s 
servant treated Tamar like a common woman, and turned her out 
of the house.—Ver. 19. And Tamar took ashes upon her head, 
rent her sleeve-dress (as a sign of grief and pain at the disgrace 
inflicted upon her), laid her hand upon her head (as a sign that 
a grievous trouble had come upon her, that the hand of God 
was resting as it were upon her: vid. Jer. ii. 87), and “went 
going and cried,” 1.e. crying aloud as she went along.—Ver. 20. 
Then Absalom said to her, namely when she came home mourn- 
ing in this manner, “ Has Amnon thy brother been with thee?” 
This was a euphemism for what had taken place (cf. Gen. xxxix. 
10), as Absalom immediately conjectured. “ And now, my 
sister, be silent; it ts thy brother, do not take this thing to heart.” 
Absalom quieted the sister, because he was determined to take 
revenge, but wished to conceal his plan of vengeance for the 
time. So Tamar remained in her brother’s house, “ and indeed 
desolate,” i.e. as one laid waste, with the joy of her life hope- 
lessly destroyed. It cannot be proved that on’ ever means 
single or solitary.—Vers. 21, 22. When David heard “all these 
things,” he became very wrathful; but Absalom did not speak 
to Amnon “from good to evil” (i.e. either good or evil, not a 
single word: Gen. xxiv. 50), because he hated him for having 
humbled his sister. The LX X. add to the words “he (David) 
was very wroth,” the following clause: “ He did not trouble 
the spirit of Amnon his son, because he loved him, for he was 
his first-born.” This Trobe gives the true reason why David 
let such a crime as Amnon’s go unpunished, when the law en- 
joined that incest should be punished with death (Lev. xx. 17); 
at the same time it is nothing but a subjective conjecture of 
the translators, and does not warrant us in altering the text. 
The fact that David was contented to be simply angry is pro- 
bably to be accounted for partly from his own consciousness of 
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guilt, since he himself had been guilty of adultery ; but it arose 
chiefly from his indulgent affection towards his sons, and’ his 
consequent want of discipline. This weakness in his character 
bore very bitter fruit. 


Vers. 23-39. ABsaLom’s REVENGE AnD Fiieut.— Vers. 
23, 24. Absalom postponed his revenge for two full years. He 
then “kept sheep- = cial which was celebrated as a joyous 
festival (see 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 8), “at Baal-Hazor, near Ephraim,” 
where he must Bereta: tens had some property. The situa- 
tion of Baal-Hazor cannot be precisely determined. The clause 
“ which (was) beside Ephraim” points to a situation on the 
border of the tribe-territory of Ephraim (jueta Ephraim, ac- 
cording to the Onom. s.v. Baalasor); for the Old Testament 
never mentions any city of thatname. This definition does not 
exactly tally with v. Raumer’s conjecture (Pal. p. 149), that 
Baal-Hazor may have been preserved in Tell Astir (Rob. Pal. 
ii. p. 151, iii. p. 79); for this Tell is about five Roman miles to 
the north-east of Bethel, z.e. within the limits of the tribe of 
Ephraim. There is greater probability in the suggestion made 
by Ewald and others, that Baal-Hazor is connected with the 
Hazor of Benjamin (Neh. xi. 33), though the situation of Hazor 
has not yet been thoroughly decided; and it is'merely a conjec- 
ture of Robinson’s that it is to be found in Tell Astr. The 
following statement, that “ Absalom invited all the king’s sons” 
(sc. to the feast), somewhat anticipates the course of events: 
for, according to ver. 24, Absalom invited the king himself, 
together with his courtiers; and it was not till the king declined 
the invitation for himself, that Absalom restricted his invitation 
to the royal princes.—Ver. 25. The king declined the invitation, 
that he might not be burdensome to Absalom. Absalom 
pressed igi’ indeed, but he would not go, and blessed him, é.e. 
wished him a Petras and successful feast (see 1 Sam. xxv. 14). 
—Ver. 26. Then Absalom said, “ And not (i.e. if thou dost not 
go), may my brother Amnon go with me?” 'The king would not 
give his consent to this; whether from suspicion cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, as he eventually yielded to Absalom’s 
entreaties and let Amnon and all the other king’s sons go. 
From the length of time that had elapsed since Amnon’s crime 
was committed, without Absalom showing any wish for revenge, 

2C 
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David might have felt quite sure that he had nothing more to 
fear. But this long postponement of revenge, for the purpose 
of carrying it out with all the more certainty, is quite in the 
spirit of the East—Ver. 28. Absalom then commanded his 
servants to put Amnon to death without fear, as he had com- 
manded, as scon as his heart should become merry with wine 
and he (Absalom) should tell them to smite him. The arrange- 
ment of the meal is passed over as being quite subordinate to 
the main purpose of the narrative; and the clause added by the 
LXX. at the close of ver. 27, cal éroincev "ABeccadwv ToTov 
KaTa TOV TOTOV TOD Bacthéws, is nothing more than an explana- 
tory gloss, formed according to 1 Sam. xxv. 86. The words 
“ Have not I commanded you?” implied that Absalom would 
take the responsibility upon himself.—Ver. 29. The servants 
did as he commanded, whereupon the other king’s sons all fled 
upon their mules.—Ver. 30. But whilst they were on the road, 
the report of what Absalom had done reached the ears of 
the king, and, as generally happens in such cases, with very 
great exaggeration: “ Absalom hath slain all the king’s sons, 
and there is not one of them left.”—Ver. 31. The king rent his 
clothes with horror at such a deed, and sat down upon the 
ground, and all his servants (courtiers) stood motionless by, 
with their clothes rent as well. This is the rendering adopted 
by Bottcher, as 38) has frequently the idea of standing perfectly 
motionless (e.g. Num. xxii. 28, 24; Ex. v. 20, etc.)—Ver. 32. 
Then Jonadab, the same person’ who had helped Amnon to 
commit his crime, said, “ Let not my lord say (or think) that 
they have slain all the young men the king’s sons, but Amnon 
alone is dead ; for it was laid upon the mouth of Absalom from 
the day that he forced his sister Tamar.” The meaning is either 
“they might see it (the murder of Amnon) by his mouth,” or 
“they might gather it from what he said.” i’ ANT: it was 
a thing laid down, i.e. determined (vid. Ex. xxi. 13). The sub- 
ject, viz. the thing itself, or the intended murder of Amnon, 
may easily be supplied from the context. ON 3 is undoubtedly 
used in the sense of “no but.” The negation is implied in the 
thought: Let the king not lay it to heart, that they say all the 
king’s sons are dead; it is not so, but only Amnon is dead. 
Jonadab does not seem to speak from mere conjecture; he is 
much too sure of what he says. He might possibly have heard 
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expressions from Absalom’s lips which made him certain as to 
how the matter stood.—Ver. 34. “And Absalom fled.” This 
statement follows upon ver. 29. When the king’s sons fled 
upon their mules, Absalom also took to flight—Vers. 30-33 
are a parenthesis, in which the writer describes at once the 
impression made upon the king and his court by the report of 
what Absalom had done. The apparently unsuitable position 
in which this statement is placed may be fully explained from 
the fact, that the flight of Absalom preceded the arrival of the 
rest of the sons at the king’s palace. The alteration which 
Bottcher proposes to make in the text, so as to remove this 
statement altogether on account of its unsuitable position, is 
proved to be inadmissible by the fact that the account of Ab- 
salom’s flight cannot possibly be left out, as reference is made 
to it again afterwards (vers. 37, 38, “Absalom had fled”). The 
other alterations proposed by Thenius in the text of vers. 34, — 
37, 38, are just as arbitrary and out of place, and simply show 
that this critic was ignorant of the plan adopted by the historian. 
His plan is the following: To the account of the murder of 
Amnon, and the consequent flight of the rest of the king’s 
sons whom Absalom had invited to the feast (ver. 29), there is 
first of all appended a notice of the report which preceded the 
fugitives and reached the king’s ears in an exaggerated form, 
together with the impression which it made upon the king, and 
the rectification of that report by Jonadab (vers. 30-33). Then 
follows the statement that Absalom fled, also the account of the ~ 
arrival of the king’s sons (vers. 84-36). After this we have a 
statement as to the direction in which Absalom fled, the king’s 
continued mourning, and the length of time that Absalom’s 
banishment lasted (vers. 37, 38), and finally a remark as to 
David's feelings towards Absalom (ver. 39). 

Jonadab’s assertion, that Amnon only had been slain, was 
very speedily confirmed (ver. 34). The young man, the spy, 
ae. the young man who was looking out for the return of those 
who had been invited to the feast, “lifted up his eyes and 
saw,” 7.e. saw as he looked out into the distance, “ much people 
(a crowd of men) coming from the way behind him along the 
side of the mountain.” YON FWD, év tH 066 dricbev avTod 
(LXX.), per iter devium (Vulg.), is obscure; and 08, “behind,” 
is probably to be understood as meaning “to the west :” from 
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the way at the back of the spy, i.e. to the west of his station. 
The following words, 177 789, also remain obscure, as the posi- 
tion of the spy is not given, so that the allusion may be to a 
mountain in the north-west of Jerusalem quite as well as to 
one on the west.1_ When the spy observed the crowd of men 
approaching, Jonadab said to the king (ver. 35), “ Behold, the 
king’s sons are coming: as thy servant said, so has it come to 
pass.” —Ver. 36. Jonadab had hardly said this when the king’s 
sons arrived and wept aloud, sc. as they related what had oc- 
curred ; whereupon the king and all his retainers broke out in 
loud weeping.—Ver. 37. “ Only Absalom had fled and gone to 
Talmai the son of Ammihud, the king of Geshur.” These words 
form a circumstantial clause, which the writer has inserted as a 
parenthesis, to define the expression “the king’s sons” more 
particularly. If we take these words as a parenthesis, there 
will be no difficulty in explaining the following word “mourned,” 
as the subject (David) may very easily be supplied from the 
preceding words “the king,” etc. (ver. 386). To the remark 
that David mourned all his life for his son (Amnon), there is 
attached, just as simply and quite in accordance with the facts, 
the more precise information concerning Absalom’s flight, that 
he remained in Geshur three years. The repetition of the 
words “Absalom had fled and gone to Geshur” may be ac- 
counted for from the general diffuseness of the Hebrew style. 
Talmai the king of Geshur was the father of Maacah, Absalom’s 
mother (ch. ili. 8). The LX X. thought it necessary expressly 
to indicate this by inserting eds yjv Xapyayaad (al. yjv Mayas). 
—Ver. 39. “ And it (this) held king David back from going out 


* The LXX. have very comprehensive additions here : first of all, after 
tx ZAevpas Tov dpovs, they have the more precise definition év 7H zaraBacss, 
and then the further clause, ‘‘and the spy came and announced to the 
king,” "Avdpos tapenoe tx ris cbod rig dpavijy (2) ex peépous rov Goous, partly 
to indicate more particularly the way by which the king’s sons came, and 
partly to fill up a supposed gap in the account. But they did not consider 
that the statement in ver. 35, ‘‘ and Jonadab said to the king, Behold, the 
king’s sons are coming,” does not square with these additions; for if the 
spy had already informed the king that his sons were coming, there was 
no necessity for Jonadab to do it again. This alone is sufficient to show 
that the additions made by the LXX. are nothing but worthless glosses, 
introduced according to subjective conjectures and giving no foundation 
for alterations of the text. 
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to Absalom, for he comforted himself concerning Amnon, because 
he was dead.” In adopting this translation of the difficult 
clause with which the verse commences, we take Pal} in the 
sense of NPD, as the verbs n3 and wba frequently exchange their 
forms; we also take the third pers. fem. as the neuter imper- 
sonal, so that the subject is left indefinite, and is to be gathered 
from the context. Absalom’s flight to Geshur, and his stay 
there, were what chiefly prevented David from going out to 
Absalom. Moreover, David’s grief on account of Amnon’s 
death gradually diminished as time rolled on. WANN NNY is 
used in a hostile sense, as in Deut. xxviii. 7, to go out and 
punish him for his wickedness. ‘The *2 before 09) might also 
be rendered “ but,” as after a negative clause, as the principal 
sentence implies a negation: “ He did not go out against Ab- 
salom, but comforted himself.” There is not only no gram- 
matical difficulty in the way of this explanation of the verse, 
but it also suits the context, both before and after. All the 
other explanations proposed are either at variance with the 
rules of the language, or contain an unsuitable thought. The 
old Jewish interpretation (adopted in the Chaldee version, and 
also by the Rabbins), viz. David longed (his soul pined) to go 
out to Absalom (i.e. to see or visit him), is opposed, as Gusset 
has shown (in his Lex. pp. 731-2), to the conduct of David 
towards Absalom as described in ch. xiv..—namely, that after 
Joab had succeeded by craft in bringing him back to Jerusalem, 
David would not allow him to come into his presence for two 
whole years (ch, xiv. 24, 28). Luther’s rendering, “and king 
David left off going out against Absalom,” is not only precluded 
by the feminine 23h, but also by the fact that nothing has been 
said about any pursuit of Absalom on the part of David. Other 
attempts at emendations there is no need whatever to refute. 


ABSALOM S RETURN, AND RECONCILIATION TO THE KING.— 
CHAP. XIV. 


As David did not repeal the banishment of Absalom, even 
after he had comforted himself for Amnon’s death, Joab 
endeavoured to bring him back to Jerusalem by stratagem 
(vers. 1-20); and when this succeeded, he proceeded to effect 
his reconciliation to the king (vers. 21-33). He may have 
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been induced to take these steps partly by his personal attach- 
ment to Absalom, but the principal reason no doubt was that 
Absalom had the best prospect of succeeding to the throne, and 
Joab thought this the best way to secure himself from punish- 
ment for the murder which he had committed. But the issue 
of events frustrated all such hopes. Absalom did not succeed 
to the throne, Joab did not escape punishment, and David was 
severely chastised for his weakness and injustice. 

Vers. 1-20. When Joab perceived that the king’s heart was 
against Absalom, he sent for a cunnjng woman from Tekoah, 
to work upon the king and change his mind, so that he might 
grant forgiveness to Absalom. Ver. 1 is understood by the 
majority of commentators, in accordance with the Syriac and 
Vulgate, as signifying that Joab learned that the king’s heart 
was inclined towards Absalom, was well disposed towards him 
again. But this explanation is neither philologically sustained, 
nor in accordance with the context. =P written with 5Y and 
without any verb, so that 3 has to Be supplied, only occurs 
again in Dan. xi. 28, where the preposition has the meaning 
“against.” It is no argument against this meaning here, that 
if David had been ill disposed towards Absalom, there would 
have been no necessity to state that Joab perceived it; for we 
cannot see why Joab should only have perceived or noticed 
David’s friendly feelings, and not his unfriendly feelings as 
well. If, however, Joab had noticed the re-awakening of 
David’s good feelings towards Absalom, there would have been 
no necessity for him to bring the cunning woman from Tekoah 
to induce him to consent to Absalom’s return. Moreover, David 
would not in that case have refused to allow Absalom to see 
his face for two whole years after his return to Jerusalem 
(ver. 24). Tekoah, the home of the prophet Amos, the present 
Tekua, two hours to the south of Bethlehem (see at Josh. xv. 
59, LXX.). The “ wise woman” was to put on mourning, as 
a woman who had been mourning for a long while for some 
one that was dead (28D, to set or show hereele mourning), 
and to go to the king in this attire, and say what Joab had put 
into ee mouth.—Ver. 4. The woman did this. All the old 
translators have given as the rendering of NWN TON) “ the 
woman came (went) to the king,” as if they had read Nam), 
This reading is actually found in some thirty Codd. of De Rossi, 
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and is therefore regarded by Thenius and the majority of 
critics as the original one. But Bottcher has very justly urged, 
in opposition to this, that 7®NM cannot possibly be an accidental 
corruption of sim, and that it is still less likely that such 
an alteration should have been intentionally made. But this 
remark, which is correct enough in itself, cannot sustain the 
conjecture which Bottcher has founded upon it, namely that 
two whole lines have dropt out of the Hebrew text, containing 
the answer which the woman of Tekoah gave to Joab before 
she went to the king, since there is not one of the ancient 
versions which contains a single word more than the Masoretic 
text. Consequently we must regard NM) as the original 
reading, and interpret it as a hysteron-proteron, which arose 
from the fact that the historian was about to relate at once 
what the woman said to the king, but thought it desirable to 
mention her falling down at the feet of the king before giving 
her actual words, “ Help, O king,” which he introduces by 
repeating the word 7®XM\.—Vers. 5 sqq. When the king asked 
her, “ What aileth thee?” the woman described the pretended 
calamity which had befallen her, saying that she was a widow, 
and her two sons had quarrelled in the field; and as no one 
interposed, one of them had killed the other. The whole family 
had then risen up and demanded that the survivor should be 
given up, that they might carry out the avenging of blood upon 
him. Thus they sought to destroy the heir also, and extinguish 
the only spark that remained to her, so as to leave her husband 
neither name nor posterity upon the earth. The suffix attached 
to 1D", with the object following (“he smote him, the other,” 
ver. 6), may be explained from the diffuseness of the style of 
ordinary conversation (see at 1 Sam. xxi. 14). There is no 
reason whatever for changing the reading into 33°, as the 
suffix j, though unusual with verbs nr is not without parallel ; 
not to mention the fact that the plural 33! is quite unsuitable. 
There is also quite as little reason for changing N12W2) into 
ww", in accordance with the Syriac and Aral bic, as Michaelis 
and renin: propose, on the ground that “ the woman would 
have described her relatives as diabolically malicious men, if 
she had put into their mouths such words as these, ‘ We will 
destroy the heir also.’” It was the woman’s intention to describe 
the conduct of the relations and their pursuit of blood-revenge 
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in the harshest terms possible, in order that she might obtain 
help from the king. She begins to speak in her own name at 
the word 323) (“ and so they shall quench and”), where she 
resorts to a figure, for the purpose of appealing to the heart of 
the king to defend her from the threatened destruction of her 
family, saying, “ And so they shall quench the burning coal 
which is left.” nena is used figuratively, like ro Swzupov, the 
burning coal with which one kindles a fresh fire, to denote the 
last remnant. Dw ‘np? : “so as not to set,” t.e. to preserve or 
leave name and remnant (?.e. posterity) to my husband. 

This account differed, no doubt, from the case of Absalom, 
inasmuch as in his case no murder had taken place in the heat 
of a quarrel, and no avenger of blood demanded his death; so 
that the only resemblance was in the fact that there existed 
an intention to punish a murderer. But it was necessary to 
disguise the affair in this manner, in order that David might 
not detect her purpose, but might pronounce a decision out of 
pity for the poor widow which could be applied to his own 
conduct towards Absalom.—Ver. 8. The plan succeeded. ‘The 
king replied to the woman, “ Go home, I will give charge con- 
cerning thee,” i.e. I will give the necessary commands that thy 
son may not be slain by the avenger of blood. This declara- 
tion on the part of the king was perfectly just. If the brothers 
had quarrelled, and one had killed the other in the heat of the 
quarrel, it was right that he should be defended from the 
avenger of blood, because it could not be assumed that there 
was any previous intention to murder. This declaration there- 
fore could not be applied as yet to David’s conduct towards 
Absalom. But the woman consequently proceeded to say 
(ver. 9), “My lord, O king, let the guilt be upon me and 
upon my father’s house, and let the king and his throne be 
guiltless.” B23, the throne, for the government or reign. The 
meaning of the words is this: but if there should be anything 
wrong in the fact that this bloodshed is not punished, let the 
guilt fall upon me and my family. The king replied (ver. 10), 
“ Whosoever speaketh to thee, bring him to me; he shall not touch 
thee any more.” TON does not stand for TOY, “against thee ;” 
but the meaning is, whoever speaks to thee any more about 
this, ze. demands thy son of thee again.—Ver. 11. The crafty 
woman was not yet satisfied with this, and sought by repeating 
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her petition to induce the king to confirm his promise on oath, 
that she might bind him the more firmly. She therefore said 
still further: “JZ pray thee, let the king remember Jehovah thy 
God, that the avenger of blood may no more prepare destruction, 
and that they may not destroy my son.” The Chethib "217 is 
probably a copyist’s error for M200, for which the Masoretes 
would write 7273, the construct state of 12°7,—a form of the 
inf. abs. which is not commonly used, and which may possibly 
have been chosen because 21 had become altogether an 
adverb (vid. Ewald, § 240, e). The context requires the inf. 
constr. M2: that the avenger of blood may not multiply 
(make much) to destroy, i.e. may not add to the destruction ; 
and 1279 is probably only a verbal noun used instead of the 
infinitive. The king immediately promised on oath that her 
son should not suffer the least harm.—Vers. 12, 13. When 
the woman had accomplished so much, she asked permission 
to speak one word more; and having obtained it, proceeded to 
the point she wanted to reach: “And wherefore thinkest thou 
such things against people of God? And because the king 
speaketh this word, he 1s as one inculpating himself, since the 
king does not let his own rejected one return.” DWS3, “like one 
who has laden himself with guilt,” is the predicate to the clause 
“1219, These words of the woman were intentionally kept 
indefinite, rather hinting at what she wished to place before 
the king, than expressing it distinctly. This is more particu- 
larly applicable to the first clause, which needs the words that 
follow to render it intelligible, as NNtD AAIWN is ambiguous ; so 
that Dathe and Thenius are wrong in rendering it, “ Why 
dost thou proposé such things towards the people of God?” 
and understanding it as relating to the protection which the 
king was willing to extend to her and to her son. Wh with 
by does not mean to think or reflect “with regard to,” but 
“against” a person. Hwald is quite correct in referring the 
word MxtD to what follows: such things, z.e. such thoughts as 
thou hast towards*thy son, whose blood-guiltiness thou wilt not 
forgive. DION py-by, without the article, is intentionally in- 
definite, “against people of God,” i.e. against members of the 
congregation of God. “ This word” refers to the decision 
which the king had pronounced in favour of the widow. 
ayn nod, literally, in not letting him return. 
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In order to persuade the king to forgive, the crafty woman 
reminded him (ver. 14) of the brevity of human life and of the 
mercy of God: “ For we must die, and (are) as water spilt upon 
the ground, which is not (cannot be) gathered up, and God does 
not take a soul away, but thinks thoughts, that He may not thrust 
from Him one expelled.” Although these thoughts are in- 
tentionally expressed quite generally, their special allusion to 
the case in hand can easily be detected. We must all die, and 
when dead our life is irrevocably gone. Thou mightest soon 
experience this in the case of Absalom, if thou shouldst suffer 
him to continue in exile. God does not act thus; He does not 
deprive the sinner of life, but is merciful, and does not cast off 
for ever.—Ver. 15. After these allusions to David’s treatment 
of Absalom, the woman returned again to her own affairs, to 
make the king believe that nothing but her own distress had 
led her to speak thus: “ And now that I have come to speak 
this word to the king my lord, was (took place) because the 
people have put me in fear (sc. by their demand that I should 
give up my son to the avenger of blood); thy handmaid said 
(i.e. thought), [ will indeed go to the king, perhaps the king will 
do his handmaid’s word,’ i.e. grant her request.—Ver. 16. 
“ Yea, the king will hear, to save his handmaid out of the hand of 
the man that would destroy me and my son from the inheritance of 
God.” Ws must be supplied before TOW? : who is to destroy, 
2.e. who is seeking to destroy (vid. Gesenius, § 132, 3). “The 
inheritance of God” was the nation of Israel (as in 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 19; cf. Deut. xxxii. 9)—Ver. 17. “ Then thine handmaid 
thought, may the word of my lord the king be for rest (i.e. tend 
to give me rest); for as the angel of God (the angel of the 
covenant, the mediator of the blessings of divine grace to the 
covenant-nation), so zs my lord the king to hear good and evil 
(i.e. listening to every just complaint on the part of his sub- 
jects, and granting help to the oppressed), and Jehovah thy God 
be with thee!”—Vers. 18 sqq. These words of the woman were 
so well considered and so crafty, that the king could not fail to 
see both what she really meant, and also that she had not come 
with her petition of her own accord. He therefore told her 
to answer the question without disguise: whether the hand of 
Joab was with her in all this. She replied, “ Truly there is not 
(08) anything to the right hand or to the left of all that my lord 
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the king saith,” we. the king always hits the right point in 
everything that he says. “ Yea, thy servant Joab, he hath com- 
manded me, and he hath put all these words into thy servant’ s 
mouth.” WR is not a copyist’s error, but a softer form of &, as 
in Micah vi. 10 (wid. Ewald, § 53c, and Olshausen, Gramm. 
p- 425).—Ver. 20. “ To turn the appearance of the king (t.e. to 
disguise the affair in the finest way) Joab hath done this ; my 
lord (t.e. the king), however, is wise, like the wisdom of the 
angel of God, to know all that is (happens) upon earth.” She 
hoped by these flattering words to gain the king completely 
over. 

Vers. 21-33. David then promised Joab, that the request 
which he had presented through the medium of the woman 
of Tekoah should be fulfilled, and commanded him to fetch 
Absalom back. The Chethib ‘YY (ver. 21) is the correct 
reading, and the Kert YY has arisen from a misunderstanding. 
—Ver. 22. Joab thanked the king for this, and blessed him: 
“ To-day thy servant knoweth that I have found grace in thy sight, 
my lord, O king, in that the king hath fulfilled the request of his 
servant.” It is pretty evident from this, that Joab had fre- 
quently applied to David for Absalom’s return, without any 
attention being paid to his application. David therefore sus- 
pected that Joab had instructed the woman of Tekoah. The 
Chethib 4129 is not to be exchanged for the Keri TIIY.— 
Ver. 23. Joab then went to Geshur (see ch. xiii. 37), and 
fetched Absalom back to Jerusalem.—Ver. 24. But David could 
not forgive Absalom altogether. He said to Joab, “ Let him 
turn to his own house, and my face he shall not see.” This half 
forgiveness was an imprudent measure, and bore very bitter 
fruit. The further account of Absalom is introduced in vers. 
25-27 with a description of his personal appearance and family 
affairs.—Ver. 25. There was no man in ap bares so handsome 
as Absalom. ‘IN bbno, “ to much praising,” 7.¢. so that he was 
greatly praised. Front the sole of the fine even to the crown 
of his head, there was no fault (o%9, bodily blemish) in him.— 
Ver. 26. “ wie he polled his head, and it took place from year 
to year that he polled it; for tt became heavy upon him (too heavy 
for him), and so he polled it: they weighed the hair of his head, 
two hundred shekels by the king’s weight.” A strong growth of 
hair was a sign of great manly power, and so far a proof of 
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Absalom’s beauty. The statement as to the weight of the hair 
cut off, viz. two hundred shekels, is in any case a round number, 
and much too high, although we do not know what the differ- 
ence between the royal and the sacred shekel really was. 
According to the sacred reckoning, two hundred shekels would 
be about six pounds; so that if we were to assume that the 
royal shekel was about half the other, the number would be 
still much too high. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
error in the text, such as we frequently meet with in the case of 
numbers, though we have no means of rectifying it, as all the 
ancient versions contain the same number.—Ver. 27. Unto 
Absalom there were born three sons, and one daughter named 
Tamar, who was beautiful in figure. Contrary to general 
usage, the names of the sons are not given, in all probability 
for no other reason than because they died in infancy. Conse- 
quently, as Absalom had no sons, he afterwards erected a pillar 
to preserve his name (ch. xvii. 18). The daughter’s name is 
probably given as a proof of Absalom’s great affection for his 
sister Tamar, whom Amnon had violated.'— Vers. 28-30. After 
Absalom had sat for two whole years in his house at Jerusalem 
without seeing the king’s face, he sent to Joab that he might 
obtain for him the king’s full forgiveness. But as Joab would 
not come to him, even after he had sent for him twice, Absalom 
commanded his servants to set fire to one of Joab’s fields which 
adjoined his own and was then full of barley, for the purpose 
of compelling him to come, as he foresaw that Joab would not 
take this destruction of his property quietly, but would come 
to him to complain, 28, literally “ at my hand,” i.e. by the 
side of my field or property. The Chethid Mn¥iN (“ come, I 
will set it on fire”) is a Hiphil formation, according to verbs 
p, for which the Keri has 8, the ordinary Hiphil form 
of M¥* in the second person plural, “ go and set it on fire.”— 
—Vers. 31, 32. When Joab came to Absalom’s house in conse- 


1 The LXX. have this additional clause, zal yiveras yuv} “Pood vig 
Yarouav nel rleres avt@ rov ABie (and she became the wife of Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon, and bore him a son named Abia). Although this is 
quite at variance with 1 Kings xy.,2, where it is stated that the wife of 
Rehoboam and mother of Abia (Abijam) was named Maacah, the clause 
has been adopted by Thenius, who regards it as original, though for 
reasons which Bottcher has shown to be worthless. 
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quence of this, and complained of it, Absalom said to him, 
“See, I have sent to thee, to say to thee, Come hither, and I 
will send thee to the king, to say to him, Wherefore have I 
come from Geshur? it were better for me that I were there 
still: and now I will see the king’s face; and if there is any 
iniquity in me, let him put me to death.” This half forgiving 
was really worse than no forgiveness at all. Absalom might 
indeed very properly desire to be punished according to the 
law, if the king could not or might not forgive him; although 
the manner in which he sought to obtain forgiveness by force 
manifested an evident spirit of defiance, by which, with the 
well-known mildness of David’s temper, he hoped to attain his 
object, and in fact did attain it. For (ver. 33) when Joab 
went to the king, and announced this to him, the king sent for 
Absalom, and kissed him, as a sign of his restoration to favour. 
Nothing was said by Absalom about forgiveness; for his falling 
down before the king when he came into his presence, was 
nothing more than the ordinary manifestation of reverence with 
which a subject in the East approaches his king. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION AND DAVID’S FLIGHT.— 
CHAP. XV.—XVI. 14. 


After his restoration to favour, Absalom soon began to aspire 
to the throne, setting up a princely court, and endeavouring to 
turn the hearts of the people towards himself, by addressing in 
a friendly manner any who came to seek redress from the king 
in matters in dispute, and by saying things adapted to throw 
suspicion upon his father’s rule (vers. 1-6). When he had 
succeeded in this, he asked permission from the king to take a 
journey to Hebron, under the pretence of wanting to fulfil a 
vow which he had made during his banishment ; and when 
once there, he soon proceeded with his rebellious intentions 
(vers. 7-12). As soon as David heard of it, he determined to 
fly from Jerusalem, and crossed the Kidron with his faithful 
adherents. Having sent the priests with the ark of the cove- 
nant back to the city, he went up to the Mount of Olives, 
amidst the loud lamentations of the people. Hushai, who came 
to meet him, he sent to the city, to frustrate the counsel of 
Ahithophel, who was one of the conspirators, and to send 
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information to him of what was going forward (vers. 13-37). 
When he reached the top, Ziba, Mephibosheth’s servant, came 
to meet him with provisions and succour (ch. xvi. 1-4); whilst 
Shimei, a relation of the house of Saul, followed him with curses 
and stones (vers. 5-14). 

With this rebellion the calamities which Nathan had pre- 
dicted to David on account of his sin with Bathsheba began to 
burst upon him in all their fulness. The success of the rebel- 
lion itself may be accounted for, from the fact that the con- 
sciousness of his own fault not only made David weak towards 
his sons, but produced a want of firmness in his resolutions ; 
whilst the imperfections and defects in the internal administra- 
tion of the kingdom, when the time of the brilliant victories was 
past, became more and more perceptible to the people, and fur- 
nished occasion for dissatisfaction with his government, which 
Absalom was skilful enough to bend to his own purposes. 
During the time that this rebellion was in progress, David 
poured out his lamentations to the Lord (in Ps. xli. and lv.) 
as to the faithlessness of his most confidential councillors, and 
prayed for the judgment of retribution upon the conduct of this 
wicked band. After it had broken out, he uttered his longings 
to return to the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and his firm confidence 
that he should be delivered out of his distresses and reinstated 
in his kingdom, first of all in Ps. iii, and Ix. during his flight 
in the desert of Judah, and in Ps, Ixi. and lxii. during his stay 
in the land to the east of the Jordan. 

Vers. 1-6. Absalom seeks to secure the peoples favour.— 
Ver. 1. Soon afterwards (this seems to be the meaning of 
i> “JON as distinguished from {2 ‘08; cf. ch. ii. 28) Absalom 
set up a carriage (7.¢. a state-carriage ; cf. 1 Sam. vili. 11) and 
horses, and fifty men as runners before him, 7.e. to run before 
him when he drove out, and attract the attention of the people 
by a display of princely pomp, as Adonijah afterwards did 
(1 Kings i. 5). He then went early in the morning to the side 
of the road to the gate of the palace, and called out to every 
one who was about to go to the king “ for judgment,” i.e. seek 
justice in connection with any matter in dispute, and asked 
him, “ Of what city art thou?” and also, as we may see from 
the reply in ver. 3, inquired into his feelings towards the king, 
and then said, “ Thy matters are good and right, but there is 
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no hearer for thee with the king.” pow signifies the judicial 
officer, who heard complainants and examined into their diffe- 
rent causes, for the purpose of laying them before the king for 
settlement. Of course the king himself could not give a hear- 
ing to every complainant, and make a personal investigation of 
his cause ; nor could his judges procure justice for every com- 
plaimant, however justly they might act, though it is possible 
that they may not always have performed their duty con- 
scientiously.— Ver. 4. Absalom also said, “ Oh that I might be 
judge in the land, and every one who had a cause might come 
before me; I would procure him justice!” 228.“ is a wish: 
“who might (z.e. oh that one might) appoint me judge,” an 
analogous expression to jf) "2 (vid. Gesenius, § 136, 1, and 
Ewald, § 329, c). ‘DY placed before N2° for the sake of em- 
phasis, may be explained from the fact that a judge sat, so 
that the person who stood before him rose above him (comp. 
Ex. xviii. 13 with Gen. xviii. 8). P84, to speak justly, or help 
to justice.—Ver. 5. And when any one came near to him to 
prostrate himself before him, he took him by the hand and 
kissed him. It was by conduct of this kind that Agamemnon 
is said to have secured the command of the Grecian army 
(Euripid. Lphig. Aul. v. 3387 sqq.).—Ver. 6. Thus Absalom 
stole the heart of the men of Israel. = 333 does not mean to 
deceive or cheat, like 35 333 in the Kal in Gen. xxxi. 20, but 
to steal the heart, 7.e. to bring a person over to his side secretly 
and by stratagem. 

Vers. 7-12. Absalom’s rebellion—Vers. 7, 8. After the 
lapse of forty (?) years Absalom said to the king, “ Pray I will 
go (i.e. pray allow me to go) and perform a vow in Hebron 
which I vowed to the Lord during my stay at Geshur” (ver. 8). 
The number forty is altogether unsuitable, as it cannot possibly 
be understood either as relating to the age of Absalom or to the 
year of David’s reign: for Absalom was born at Hebron after 
David had begun to reign, and David only reigned forty years 
and a half in all, and Absalom’s rebellion certainly did not take 
place in the last few weeks of his reign. It is quite as inap- 
propriate to assume, as the terminus a quo of the forty years, 
either the commencement of Saul’s reign, as several of the 
Rabbins have done, as well as the author of the marginal note 
in Cod. 380 of De Rossi (x mand), or the anointing of David 
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at Bethlehem, as Luther (in the marginal note) and Lightfoto 
do; for the word “ after” evidently refers to some event in 
the life of Absalom, to which allusion has previously been made, 
namely, either to the time of his reconciliation with David (ch. 
xiv. 33), or (what is not so probable) to the period of his return 
from Geshur to Jerusalem (ch. xiv. 23). Consequently the 
reading adopted by the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate, also by 
Theodoret and others, viz. “ four years,” must certainly be the 
correct one, and not “ forty days,” which we find in Codd. 70 
and 96 in Kennicott, since forty days would be far too short 
a time for maturing the rebellion. It is true, that with the 
reading Y29% we should expect, as a rule, the plural D2. At 
the same time, the numbers from two to ten are sometimes 
construed with a singular noun (eg. 2 Kings xxii. 1; cf. Gese- 
nius, § 120, 2). The pretended vow was, that if Jehovah 
would bring him back to Jerusalem, he would serve Jehovah. 
mimns ty, “to do a service to Jehovah,” can only mean to 
offer a sacrifice, which is the explanation given by Josephus. 
The Chethib 2e* is not the infinitive, but the imperfect Hiphil : 
st reduxerit, reduxerit me, which is employed in an unusual 
manner instead of the inf. absol., for the sake of emphasis. 
The Keri 2 would have to be taken as an adverb “ again ;” 
but this is quite unnecessary.—Ver. 9. The king consented, 
and Absalom went to Hebron. Absalom had selected this city, 
probably assigning as the reason that he was born there, but 
really because his father David had been made king there, and 
also possibly because there may have been many persons there 
who had been displeased by the removal of the court to Jeru- 
salem.—Ver. 10. When Absalom went to Hebron, he sent spies 
into all the tribes of Israel to say, “ When ye hear the sound of 
the trumpet, say, Absalom has become king in Hebron.” We must 
suppose the sending of the spies to have been contemporaneous 
with the removal of Absalom to Hebron, so that ndyiny is used 
quite regularly, and there is no reason for translating it as a 
pluperfect. The messengers sent out are called “spies,” because 
they were first of all to ascertain the feelings of the people in 
the different tribes, and were only to execute their commission 
in places where they could reckon upon support. The con- 
spiracy had hitherto been kept very secret, as we may see from 
the statement in ver. 11: “ With Absalom there had gone two 
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hundred men out of Jerusalem, invited (to the sacrificial festival), 
and going in their simplicity, who knew nothing at all of the 
affair.” ("3309 N? : nothing at all.)—Ver. 12. Moreover, Ab- 
salom sent for Ahithophel, David’s councillor, to come from 
his own town Giloh, when he offered the sacrifices. The un- 
usual construction of NN nvr with YY may be explained from 
the pregnant character of the expression: he sent and bade 
come, i.e. he summoned Ahithophel out of his city. Guiloh, 
Ahithophel’s home, was upon the mountains of Judah, to the 
south or south-west of Hebron (see at Josh. xv. 51). Ahitho- 
phel had no doubt been previously initiated into Absalom’s 
plans, and had probably gone to his native city, merely that he 
might come to him with the greater ease; since his general 
place of abode, as king’s councillor, must have been in Jeru- 
salem. “ And the conspiracy became strong ; for the people mul- 
tiplied continually with Absalom” (the latter is a circumstantial 
clause). These words give a condensed summary of the result 
of the enterprise. 

Vers. 13-21. David's flight from Jerusalem.—Vers. 13, 14. 
When this intelligence reached David, “ The heart of the men 
of Israel is after Absalom” (ANS 4, as in ch, ii. 10, to be 
attached to a person as king; see at 1 Sam. xii. 14), he said to 
his servants that were with him in Jerusalem, “ Arise, let us 
flee, for there will be no escape for us from Absalom! Make 
speed to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, and drive the 
calamity (the judgment threatened in ch. xi. 10, 11) over us, 
and smite the city with the edge of the sword.” David was 
perhaps afraid that Jerusalem might fall into Absalom’s power 
through treachery, and therefore resolved to fly as speedily as 
possible, not only in order to prevent a terrible massacre, but 
also to give his own faithful adherents time to assemble.— 
Vers. 15, 16. As his servants declared themselves ready to 
follow him, the king went out of the city with all his family in’ 
his train (lit. at his feet, as in Judg. iv. 10, 15, etc.), but left 
ten concubines behind to keep the palace—Ver. 17. When 
outside the city the king and all the people in his suite (ce. the 
royal family and their servants) halted at “the house of the 
distance.” PN is probably a proper name given to a house 
in the neighbourhood of the city and on the road to Jericho, 
which was called “the farthest house,” viz. from the city.— 

2D ‘ 
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Ver. 18. And all his servants, z.¢. his state officers and attend- 
ants, went along by his side, and the whole body-guard (the 
Crethi and Plethi: see at ch. viii. 18); and all the Gathites, 
namely the six hundred men who had come in his train from 
Gath, went along in front of the king. David directed the 
fugitives to fall into rank, the servants going by his side, and 
the body-guard and the six hundred old companions in arms, 
who probably also formed a kind of body-guard, marching in 
front. The verb 72¥ (passed on) cannot be understood as 
signifying to defile past on account of its connection with 
yey (beside him, or by his side). The expression Gittim is 
strange, as. we cannot possibly think of actual Gathites or 
Philistines from Gath. The apposition (the six hundred men, 
etc.) shows clearly enough that the six hundred old companions 
in arms are intended, the men who gathered round David on 
his flight from Saul and emigrated with him to Gath (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 2, 3), who afterwards lived with him in Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8, xxix. 2, xxx. 1, 9), and eventually followed him to 
Hebron and Jerusalem (ch. ii. 3, v. 6). In all probability 
they formed a separate company of well-tried veterans or a 
kind of body-guard in Jerusalem, and were commonly known 
as Gathites.|\—Ver. 19. A military commander named Jt¢taz, 
who had emigrated from Gath and come over to David not 
long before, also accompanied the king from the city. It is 
evident from ch. xviii. 2, where Ittai is said to have com- 
manded a third part of the army sent against Absalom, and to 
have been placed on an equality with Joab and Abishai the 
most experienced generals, that Ittai was a Philistian general 
who had entered David’s service. The reason for his going 
over to David is not known. According to ver. 22 of this 
chapter, Ittai did not come alone, but brought all his family 
with him (éaph: the little ones), The opinion expressed by 


1 The Septuagint also has révres of Tedeios, and has generally rendered 
the Masoretic text correctly. But way-os has been translated incorrectly, 
or at all events in a manner likely to mislead, VIZ. wavres of woeidss avrov. 
But in the Septuagint text, as it has come down to us, another paraphrase 
has been interpolated into the literal translation, which Thenius would 
adopt as an emendation of the Hebrew text, notwithstanding the fact that 
the critical corruptness of the Alexandrian text must be obvious to every 
one. 
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Thenius, that he had come to Jerusalem as a hostage, is merely 
founded upon a false interpretation of the last two clauses of 
the verse before us. David said to Ittai, “Wherefore goest thou 
also with us? return and stay with the king; for thou art a 
stranger, and also emigrating to thy place.” There is no irony 
in the words “stay with the king,’ as Thenius and Clericus 
suppose (viz. “with the man who behaves as if he were king”); 
nor is there an acknowledgment of Absalom as king, which 
certainly could never have emanated from David. The words 
contain nothing more than the simple thought: Do you remain 
with whoever is or shall be king, since there is no necessity 
for you as a stranger to take sides at all. This is the explana- 
tion given by Seb. Schmidt: “It is not your place to decide this 
contest as to who ought to be king; but you may remain quiet 
and see whom God shall appoint as king, and whether it be 
Tor Absalom, you can serve the one that God shall choose.” 
This is the only way in which we can explain the reason 
assigned for the admonition, viz. “Thou art a stranger,” and 
not an Israelite. There is some difficulty connected with the 
following words (rendered in the Eng. version “and also an 
exile”). In the Septuagint and Vulgate they are rendered 
Kal OTL peT@Knoas av é€x Tod TdémTOU Gov, et egressus es de loco 
tuo (and thou hast gone out from thine own place); but in 
adopting this rendering the translators have not only passed 
over the D3 (also), but have taken mip? for W2ip1. Never- 
theless Thenius proposes to bring the text into harmony with 
these versions for the purpose of bringing out the meaning, 
“and moreover thou art one carried away from his own home.” 
But this is decidedly a mistake ; for David would never have 
made a Philistine—who had just before been carried away 
from his own home, or, as Thenius understands it, who had 
been brought to Jerusalem as a hostage—the commander of 
a third of his army. The meaning is rather the following: 
“ And thou hast still no fatherland,” i.e. thou art still wander- 
ing about through the earth like an exile from his country: 
wherever thou findest a place, and art allowed to settle, there 
only canst thou dwell.—Ver. 20. “Thy coming is yesterday 
(from yesterday), and should I disturb thee to-day to go with us, 
when I am going just where I go?” i.e. wherever my way may lie 
(I go I know not whither; Chald.: cf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 13). The 
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Chethib IYu8 is a copyist’s error. The thought requires the 
Hiphil W328 (Keri), as Y2 in the Kal has the intransitive 
meaning, to totter, sway about, or move hither and thither. 
“‘ Return and take thy brethren back; grace and truth be with 
thee.’ It is evidently more in accordance with the train of 
thought to separate 7¥ from the previous clause and connect 
it with NOX) 700, though this is opposed to the accents, than 
to adopt the Reba interpretation, “take back thy brethren 
with thee in grace and truth,” as Maurer proposes. (For the 
thought itself, see Prov. il. 3.) The reference is to the grace 
and truth @auneainess) of God, which David desired that 
Ittai should receive upon his way. In the Septuagint and 
Vulgate the passage is paraphrased thus: “ Jehovah show thee 
erace and truth,” after ch. il. 6; but it by no means mae 
—Ver. 21. er fe Rented with a solemn oath, 2 Anica 
at the place where my lord the king shall be (stay), whether for 
death or life, there will thy servant be.” O8 °D means “ only,” 
as in Gen. xl. 14, Job xlii. 8; here, in a declaration on oath, it 
is equivalent to assuredly (vid. Ewald, § 356, 6). The Chethib 
is therefore correct, and the erasure of ON in the Keri is a bad 
emendation. The °3 in the apodosis is either an emphatic 
declaration, yea, or like 67 merely introduces a distinct asser- 
tion.— Ver. 22. After this assurance of his devotedness, David 
let Ittai do as he pleased. 733. 7p, « go and pass on.” 2Y does 
not mean to pass by, but to go forward. Thus Ittai and his 
men and all his family that was with him went forward with 
the king. By “the little ones” (taph) we are to understand a 
man’s whole family, as in many other instances (see at Ex. 
Salina) 

Vers. 22-29. The king crosses the Kidron, and sends the 
priests back with the ark to Jerusalem.—Ver. 23. All the land 
(as in 1 Sam. xiv. 25) wept aloud when all the people went 
forward ; and the king went over the brook Kidron, and all the 
people went over in the direction of (lit. in the face of) the 
way to the desert. The brook Kidron is a winter torrent, 7.¢. 
a mountain torrent which only flows during the heavy rains of 
winter (yeluappos tod Kedpav, John xviii. 1). It is on the 
eastern side of Jerusalem, between the city and the Mount of 
Olives, and derives its name from the appearance of the water 
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when rendered muddy through the melting of the snow (cf. 
Job vi. 16). In summer it is nothing more than a dry channel 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat (see Robinson, Pal. i. 396, and 
v. Raumer, Pal. p. 309, note 81). “ The wilderness” (midbar) 
is the northern part of the desert of Judah, through which 
the road to Jericho and the Jordan lay.—Ver. 24. Zadok the 
priest and all the Levites (who were in Jerusalem) left the 
city with the fugitive king, bearing the ark of the covenant: 

“And they set down the AP of Gea, and Abiathar came up, till 
all the people had come completely over from the city.” bys, 
avéBy, ascendit (LXX., Vulg.), may probably be accounted for 
from the fact that Abiathar did not come to join the fugitives 
till the procession halted at the Mount of Olives; so that ney, 
like dvaBaivew, merely refers to his actually going up, and 
°¥ affirms that Abiathar joined them until all the people from 
the city had arrived. The rendering proposed by Michaelis 
and Bottcher (“he offered sacrifices”) is precluded by the fact 
that ney never means to sacrifice when written without noiy, or 
unless the context points distinctly to sacrifices, as in ch. xxiv. 
22,1 Sam. i. 28. The ark of the covenant was put down, 
ane those who went out with the king made a halt, to give 
the people who were still coming time to join the procession.— 
Vers. 25 sqq. Then the king au to Zadok, “ Take back the ark 
of God into the city! If I find favour in the eyes of Jehovah, 
He will bring me back and let me see Him (i.e. himself: the 
reference is to God) and His dwelling (i.e. the ark of the 
covenant as the throne of the divine glory in the tent that had 
been set up for it). Butif He thus say, I have not delight in thee; 
behold, here am I, let Him do to me as seemeth good to Him.” 
Thus David put his fate in believing confidence into the hand 
of the Lord, because he felt that it was the Lord who was 
chastising him for his sins through this rebellion.—Ver. 27. 
He also said ou further to Zadok, “ Thou seer! return into the 
city in peace.” ARS ANNA, with 4 mterrog., does not yield any 
appropriate sense, as 1 cannot ‘stand for sion here, simply 
because it does not relate to a thing which the person addressed 
could not deny. Consequently the word must be pointed thus, 
AX (with the article), and rendered as a vocative, as it has 
been by Jerome and Luther. 18, seer, is equivalent to 
prophet. He applies this epithet to Zadok, as the high priest 
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who received divine revelations by means of the Urim. The 
meaning is, Thou Zadok art equal to a prophet; therefore thy 
proper place is in Jerusalem (O. v. Gerlach). Zadok was to 
stand as it were upon the watch there with Abiathar, and the 
sons of both to observe the events that occurred, and send him 
word through their sons into the plain of the Jordan. “ Behold, 
1 will tarry by the ferries of the desert, till a word comes from 
you to show me,” sc. what has taken place, or how the things 
shape themselves in Jerusalem. Instead of i133, the earlier 
translators as well as the Masoretes adopted the reading naa, 
“in the steppes of the desert.” The allusion in this case would 
be to the steppes of Jericho (2 Kings xxv. 5). But Bottcher 
has very properly defended the Chethib on the strength of ch. 
xvii. 16, where the Keri has M7 again, though N3Y is the 
true reading (cf. ch. xix. 19). The “ferries of the desert” are 
the places where the Jordan could be crossed, the fords of the 
Jordan (Josh. ii. 7; Judg. iii. 28)—Ver. 29. Zadok and 
Abiathar then returned to the city with the ark of God. 

Vers. 30-37. Ahithophel and Hushai—Vers. 30, 31. 
When David was going by the height of the olive-trees, 2.e. 
the Mount of Olives, weeping as he went, with his head 
covered, and barefooted, as a sign’of grief and mourning (see 
Esther vi. 12; Ezek. xxiv. 17), and with the people who ac- 
companied him also mourning, he received intelligence that 
Ahithophel (see at ver. 12) was with Absalom, and among the 
conspirators. ‘Ti )7) gives no sense; for David cannot be the 
subject, because the next clause, “and David said,” etc., con- 
tains most distinctly an expression of David’s on receiving 
some information. 'Thenius would therefore alter 137 into the 
Hophal 133, whilst Ewald (§ 131, a) would change it into 34, 
an unusual form of the Hophal, “ David was informed,” accord- 
ing to the construction of the Hiphil with the accusative. But 
although this construction of the /iphil is placed beyond all 
doubt by Job xxxi. 37, xxvi. 4, and Hzck. xiii. 10, the Hiphil 
is construed as a rule, as the Hophal always is, with ? of the 
person who receives information. Consequently 711 must be 
altered into 72, and 7°35 taken as impersonal, “they announced 
to David.” Upon receipt of this intelligence David prayed to 
the Lord, that He would “turn the counsel of Ahithophel into 
foolishness,” make it appear as folly, z.e. frustrate it,—a prayer 
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which God answered (vid. ch. xvii. 1 sqq.).—Vers. 32, 33. On 
David's arrival at the height where people were accustomed to 
worship, z.e. upon the top of the Mount of Olives, the Archite 
Hushai came to meet him with his clothes rent and earth upon 
his head, that is to say, in the deepest mourning (see 1 Sam. iv. 
12). It is evident from the words 3) MnmveTWS that there 
was a place of worship upon the top of the Mount of Olives, 
probably a bamah, such as continued to exist in different places 
throughout the land, even after the building of the temple. 
According to ver. 37, ch. xvi. 16, and 1 Chron. xxvii. 33, 
Hushai was 7Y, a fiend of David, te. one of his privy coun- 
cillors. ‘S987 (the Archite), if we may judge from Josh. xvi. 
2, was the name of a family whose possessions were upon the 
southern boundary of the tribe of Ephraim, between Bethel 
and Ataroth. Hushat was probably a very old man, as David 
said to him (vers. 33, 34), “If thou goest with me, thou wilt 
be a burden to me. But if thou returnest to the city and 
offerest Absalom thy services, thou canst bring for me the 
counsel of Ahithophel to nought. If thou sayest to Absalom, 
I will be thy servant, O king; servant of thy father (¢.¢. as 
regards this) I was that of old, but now I am thy servant.” 
The } before ‘28 introduces the cere both times (wid. Ewald, 
§ 348, a). —Vers. 35, 36. David then commissioned him to 
communicate to the priests Zadok and Abiathar all that he 
should hear of the king’s house, and send word to him through 
their sons.—Ver. 87. So Hushai went into the city when 
Absalom came to Jerusalem. The } before the second clause, 
followed by the imperfect si2, indicates contemporaneous 
occurrence (vid. Ewald, § 346, 6). 

Ch. xvi. 1-4. Ziba’s faithless conduct towards Mephibosheth. 
—Ver. 1. When David had gone a little over the height (of 
the Mount of Olives: Y817 points back to ch. xv. 32), Mephi- 
bosheth’s servant Ziba came to meet him, with a couple of 
asses saddled, and Jaden with two hundred loaves, a hundred 
raisin-cakes, a hundred date or fiy-cakes, and a skin of wine. 
The word *P corresponds to the Greek d7@pa, as the LXX. 
have rendered it in Jer. xl. 10, 12, and is used to signify 
summer fruits, both here and in Amos viii. 1 (Symm.). The 
early translators rendered it lumps of figs in the present passage 


(mandba; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1209). The Septuagint only has 
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éxarov dotvxes. The latter is certainly the more correct, as 
the dried lumps of figs or fig-cakes were called pat (1 Sam. 
xxv. 18); and even at the present day ripe dates, pressed to- 
gether in lumps like cakes, are used in journeys through the 
desert, as a satisfying and refreshing food (wid. Winer, bib/. 
Realworterbuch, i. 253).—Ver. 2. When the king asked him, 
“ What are these for thee?” i.e. what art thou going to do with 
them? Ziba replied, “ The asses are for the king’s family to 
ride upon (to ride upon in turn), the bread and summer fruits 
for the young men (the king’s servants) to eat, and the wine 
for those that are faint in the desert to drink” (see at ch. xv. 
23). The Chethib onbnby is evidently a copyist’s error for 
pnam. —Ver. 3. To the further question put by the king, 
“Where is thy lord (Mephibosheth)? Ziba replied, “ Behold, 
he sits (is staying) in Jerusalem; for he said, To-day will dhe 
house of Israel restore the kingship eee suites of my father.” 
The “ kingship of my father,’ imasmuch as the throne would 
have passed to Jonathan if he had outlived Saul. It is obvious 
enough, apart altogether from ch. xix. 25 sqq., that Ziba was 
calumniating his master Mephibosheth, in the hope of getting 
possession of the lands that he was farming for him. A cripple 
like Mephibosheth, lame in both feet, who had never put in any 
claim to the throne before, could not possibly have got the idea 
now that the people of Israel, who had just chosen Absalom as 
king, would give the throne of Saul to such a cripple as he was. 
It is true that Ziba’s calumny was very improbable ; neverthe- 
less, in the general confusion of affairs, it was not altogether 
an inconceivable thing that the oppressed party of Saul might 
avail themselves of this opportunity to make an attempt to 
restore the power of that house, which many greatly preferred 
to that of David, under the name of Mephibosheth.—Ver. 4 
And in the excited state in which David then was, he was weak 
enough to give credence to Ziba’s words, and to commit the 
injustice of promising the calumniator all that belonged to 
Mephibosheth, —a promise for which he most politely thanked 
him. ‘“nAWN, “ T bow myself,” equivalent to, I lay myself at 
thy feet. “ May I find favour in the eyes of my lord the king!” 
z.¢, may the king grant me his favour (vid. 1 Sam. i. 18), 

Vers. 5-14. Petees cursing.—Vers. 5, 6. When the king 
had come to Bahurim, on the other side of the Mount of Olives, 
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but not far off (see at ch. iii. 16), there came out of that place 
a man of the family of the house of Saul, ze. a distant relation 
of Saul, cursing him; and he pelted David and all his servants 
with stones, although all the people and all the heroes (the 
household troops and body-guard: ch. xv. 17, 18) were (march- 
ing) on the right and left of the king. The words “ all the 
people,” etc., are a circumstantial clause.—Vers. 7, 8. Shimei 
cursed thus: “ Out, out (away, away), thou man of blood, and 
worthiess man! Jehovah hath repaid thee (now) for all the 
blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead thou hast become 
king, and hath given the kingdom into the hand of Absalom 
thy son. Behold, now thou art in thy misfortune, for thou 
art aman of blood.” 027 U8, a man of drops of blood, 2.e. 
one who has shed blood or committed murder. What Shimei 
meant by “all the blood of the house of Saul,’ which David 
had shed, and because of which he was a man of blood, it is 
impossible to determine with certainty. He may possibly have 
_attributed to David the murder of Ishbosheth and Abner, not- 
withstanding the fact that David was innocent of the death of 
both (see ch. iil. 27 sqq., and 4, 6 sqq.). By “in whose stead 
thou hast reigned,” he meant whose throne thou hast forcibly 
usurped; and by 70972 437, “it is for this that punishment hath 
overtaken thee now.”—Vers. 9, 10. Abishai wanted to put an 
end to this cursing (on the expression “ dead dog,” see ch. ix. 8). 
“ Let me go,” said he to David, “ and take away his head,” 
i.e. chop off his head. But David replied, “ What have I to 
do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” Joab probably joined with 
Abishai. The formula “what to me and you?” signifies that 
a person did not wish to have anything in common with the 
feelings and views of another (cf. 1 Kings xvii. 18, Josh. xxii. 
24; and ti éuol cat coi, Johnii. 4. For the thing itself, comp. 
Luke ix. 52-56). “ If he curses, and if Jehovah hath said to 
him, Curse David, who shall then say, Wherefore hast thou 
done so?” For ‘i °5} bp’ 3 (Chethib), the Masoretes give us 
the Keri, ‘1 ‘2 2pp? na, “so let him curse, for Jehovah,” etc. 
This thought lies at the foundation of the rendering adopted by 
the L.X_X., who have inserted, by way of explanation, cal dere 
avtov xa): so let him go, and so may he curse. The Vulgate 
is just the same: dimittite eum ut maledicat. This interpolation 
is taken from ver. 11, and, like the Keri, is nothing more than 
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a conjecture, which was adopted simply because *3 was taken 
as a causal particle, and then offence was taken at °5). But °3 
signifies if, quando, in this passage, and the } before the follow- 
ing 2) introduces the apodosis.—Vers. 11, 12. David said still 
further to Abishai and all his servants: “ Behold, my own son 
seeketh after my life; how much more then the Benjaminite ! 
(who belongs to a hostile race.) Let him curse, for Jehovah 
hath bidden him. Perhaps Jehovah will look upon my guilt, 
and Jehovah will requite me good for the curse which befals 
me this day.” ‘21¥2 (Chethib) has been altered by the Maso- 
retes into ‘23, “ upon mine eye,” probably in the sense of 
“ upon my tears ;” and neep into in?ep,—from pure misappre- 
hension. ‘2¥3 does not mean “upon my misery,” for f¥ never 
has this meaning, but upon the guilt which really belongs to me, 
in contrast with that with which Shimei charges me; and npep 
is the curse that has come upon me. Although David had 
committed no murder upon the house of Saul, and therefore 
Shimei’s cursing was nothing but malicious blasphemy, he felt 
that it came upon him because of his sins, though not for 
the sin imputed to him. He therefore forbade their putting 
the blasphemer to death, and said Jehovah had commanded 
him to curse; regarding the cursing as the consequence of the 
wrath of God that was bringing him low (comp. the remarks 
on 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). But this consciousness of guilt also 
excited the assurance that the Lord would look upon his sin. 
When God looks upon the guilt of a humble sinner, He will 
_ also, as a just and merciful God, avert the evil, and change 
the suffering into a blessing. David founded upon this the 
hope, that the Lord would repay him with good for the curse 
with which Shimei was pursuing him now.—Ver. 13. “ So 
David went with his men on the way, whilst Shimei went on 
the slope of the hill opposite to him, cursing continually, and 
pelted with stones over against him, and with earth.” intay? 
means over against him in both instances. It is not expressly 
stated that Shimei threw stones and earth at David, but this is 
implied in the context.—Ver. 14. The king came with his train, 
pursued in this manner, to Ayephim, and refreshed himself 
there. The context requires that Ayephim should be taken as 
the name of a place. If it were an appellative, signifying 
weary, there would be no information as to the place to which 
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David came, and to which the word DY (there) distinctly refers. 
Bahurim cannot be the place alluded to, for the simple reason 
that, according to ch. xvii. 18, the place where David rested was 
a considerable distance beyond Bahurim, towards the Jordan, 
as we may see from the fact that it is stated there that the 
priests’ sons, who were sent to carry information to David of 
what was occurring in Jerusalem, hid themselves in a well at 
Bahurim from the officers who were following them, and con- 
sequently had to go still further in order to convey the news to 
David; so that it is out of the question to supply this name 
from ver. 5. It is true that we never meet with the name 
Ayephim again; but this applies to many other places whose 
existence is not called in question." 


ABSALOM’S ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. ADVICE OF AHITHO- 
PHEL AND HUSHAI.—CHAP. XVI. 15-XVII. 23. 


Vers. 15-23. When Absalom and “all the people, the men 
of Israel,” i.e. the people who had joined him out of all the 
tribes of Israel (ch. xv. 10), came to Jerusalem, and Ahithophel 
with him, Hushai the Archite also came and greeted him 
warmly as king, by exclaiming again and again, “ Long live the 
king !”—Vers. 17. sqq. Absalom, apparently astonished at this, 
-said to him, “Is this thy love to thy friend (David)? why 
wentest thou not with thy friend?” But Hushai replied, “No; 
but whom Jehovah hath chosen, and this people (i.e. the people 
who had entered Jerusalem with Absalom), and all the men of 
Israel (¢.e. the whole nation), to him (s? for ib, Kert) will £ 
belong, and will remain with him. And again, whom should 
I serve? Is it not before his son? As I have served thy 
father, so will I be before thee” (i.e. serve thee). With great 
craftiness, Hushai declared at the very outset that Jehovah 
had chosen Absalom—at least he could not come to any other 
conclusion, judging from the results. And under such circum- 


1 The meaning of the word, wearied or weariness, does nob warrant 
any conjectures, even though they should be more felicitous than that of 
Bottcher, who proposes to alter Ayephim into Ephraim, and assumes that 
there was a place of this name near Mahanaim, though without reflecting 
that the place where David rested was on this side of the Jordan, and some- 
where near to Gilgal or Jericho (ch. xvii. 16 sqq. and 22). 
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stances he could not have any doubt as to whom it was his 
duty to serve. As he had formerly served the father, so now 
he would serve his son Absalom. In this way he succeeded in 
completely deceiving Absalom, so that he placed unbounded 
confidence in him.—Ver. 20. After taking possession of the 
capital of the kingdom, the next thing to do was to form the 
resolution to take and keep the throne. Absalom therefore 
turned to Ahithophel, and said, “ Give ye counsel what we are 
to do.” The plural 329 (give ye) may be explained on the 
supposition that the other persons present were addressed as 
well as Ahithophel, as being capable of giving advice.—Ver. 21. 
Ahithophel gave the following counsel: “Go to thy father’s 
concubines, whom he hath left behind to keep the house (ze. 
lie with them: for ON Ni32, compare ch. iii. 7, etc.); so will all 
Israel hear that thou hast made thyself stinking with thy 
father, and the hands of all those who are with thee will 
strenethen themselves.” This advice was sagacious enough. 
Lying with the king’s concubines was an appropriation of the 
royal harem, and, as such, a complete usurpation of the throne 
(see at ch. i. 7), which would render any reconciliation between 
Absalom and his father utterly impossible, and therefore would 
of necessity instigate the followers of Absalom to maintain his 
cause with all the greater firmness. This was what Ahithophel 
hoped to attain through his advice. For unless the breach was 
too great to be healed, with the affection of David towards his 
sons, which might in reality be called weakness, it was always 
a possible thing that he should forgive Absalom ; and in that 
case Ahithophel would be the one to suffer. But under the 
superintendence of God this advice of Ahithophel was to effect 
the fulfilment, without any such intention on his part, of the 
threat held over David in ch. xii. 8.—Ver. 22. Absalom had a 
tent put up on the roof of the king’s palace, that his going in to 
the concubines might be done publicly in the sight of all Israel. 
For (as the historian adds in ver. 23 by way of explanation) 
the counsel of Ahithophel, which he counselled in those days, was 
like a divine oracle both with David and with Absalom. The 
words from Ny to O97 are placed at the commencement abso- 
lutely : “ and (as for) the counsel of Ahithophel, . . . as if one 
inquired the word of God, so was every counsel of Ahithophel.” 
The Masoretes have ail W'S as the Keri to OMe, This is 
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correct so far as the sense is concerned, but it is quite unneces- 
sary, as ones may be taken impersonally. pyioxn 727A bays is to 
be explained from the formula D'>Na SNw (see at Judg. i. 1). 
Chap. xvii. 1-14. Ahithophel’s advice frustrated by Hushai. 
—Vers. 1-3. Ahithophel said still further to Absalom, “T will 
choose out twelve thousand men, and arise, and pursue after 
David this night ; and fall upon him when he is exhausted and 
weak, and fill him with alarm: so shall all the people that are 
with him flee; and I will smite the king alone (when he is 
alone), and will bring back all the people to thee.” nota, the 
night, is the night following the day of David’s flight and 
Absalom’s entrance into Jerusalem, as we may see very clearly 
from ver. 16. This advice was sagaciously conceived ; for if 
David had been attacked that night by a powerful army, he 
might possibly have been defeated. 2WX, to bring back, 
may be explained on the supposition that Ahithophel regarded 
Absalom as king, and those who had fled with David as rebels, 
who were to be brought back under Absalom’s sceptre. The 
following words, 250 awa, “as the return of the whole (the 
whole nation) ts the man,” i.e. the return of all is dependent 
upon David, for whom thou liest in wait, are somewhat difficult, 
though the meaning of Ahithophel is evident enough from what 
precedes: viz. if he is beaten, they will all come over to thee; 
“the whole nation will be at peace” (Dipw is used adverbially)." 
—Vers. 4, 5. Although this advice pleased Absalom and all the 
elders of Israel (present), Absalom sent for Hushai the Archite 
to hear his opinion. "D3 serves to strengthen the suffix in 
wpa (cf. Ewald, § 311, a).—Vers. 6, 7. In answer to Absalom’s 
inquiry, “Shall we do his word (7.2. follow Ahithophel’s advice) 
or not?” Hushai said, “The advice is not good that Ahithophel 
hath given this time ;” and then still further explained (ver. 8): 


1 Consequently no conjectures are necded as to the rendering of the 
words in the Septuagint, viz. zado¢ (al. ov rpdrov) exrtorpeper 4 vuePn pos 
Toy dyope aurig’ rAdy Puyny cvodpes eves od Cyreis, such as Hwald, Thenius, 
and Bottcher have attempted. For ‘t is very obvious that 4 vy~Qn xpos 
Toy cvopa airys Owes its origin simply to a false reading of WINN oon as 
vIN rear, and that ray puxyav dvdpos évés has been interpolated by way 
of explanation from nothing but conjecture. No other of the ancient 
versions contains the slightest trace of a different reading from that given 
in the text. 
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“Thou knowest thy father and his men, that they are heroes, 
and of a ferocious disposition (like Judg. xviii. 25), like a bear 
in the field robbed of her young; and thy father is a man of 
war, and will not pass the night with the people,” sc. so that it 
would be possible to come upon him unawares and slay him (V2 
with M8, as in Job xix. 4). The idea that yor is to be taken as 
a Hiphil, in the sense of “ and does not let the people lodge for 
the night” (Bottcher), is quite untenable, since it does not tally 
with ver. 9, “ Behold, he is hid now in one of the pits, or one of 
the places (0°0N8 are hiding-places that are strong by nature, 
nips are places rendered strong by art); and it comes to pass 
that he falls upon them at the first: so will men hear it, and 
say a defeat has taken place among the people that follow 
Absalom.” OB) with 3, as in Josh. xi. 7, to fall upon a person. 
The subject to OBS is David, but it is not mentioned as being 
evident enough from the context; so that there is no necessity 
for the emendation PBs, which Thenius proposes. The suffix 
D2 relates to those making the attack, the hosts of Absalom. 
Thenius has given the meaning correctly: “The report that 
David has made an attack will be sufficient to give rise to the 
belief that our men have sustained a severe defeat.’”—Ver. 10. 
‘‘And even if he (the hearer, ver. 9) be a brave man, who has a 
lion’s heart (lion-like courage), he will be thrown into despair ; 
for all Israel knows that thy father is a hero, and brave men 
(are those) who are with him.”—Ver. 11. “Yea (3, profecto), 
I advise: let all Israel be gathered round thee from Dan to 
Beersheba (see at Judg. xx. 1), numerous as the sand by the 
sea; and thou thyself go into the war.” ‘128, thy person, 7.e. 
thou thyself be marching. The plural prsen is used because of 
728. Kor 3 Fon, to enter into anything, see 1 Kings xix. 4, 
Isa. xlv. 16, xlvi. 2. 39P, war, the early translators have con- 
founded with 29?.—Ver. 12. “And come we to him (if we 
come upon him) in one of the places where he is found, we let 
ourselves down upon him, as the dew falls upon the earth; and 
of him and all the men with him there will not be one left.” 
1372 might be a contraction of ¥3M28, as in Gen. xlii, 11, Ex. 
xvi. 7, 8, ete.: “so we upon him,” equivalent to “so shall we 
come upon him.” But if this were the meaning, we should 
expect yey wm, It is more correct, therefore, to take 1273 as the 
first pers. perf. of M3, as the early translators have done: so do we 
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let ourselves down upon him. (For ™) as applied to an army en- 
camping, see Isa. vil. 2, 19; and as denoting the swarming of flies 
and grasshoppers, Isa. vii. 19 and Ex. x. 14.) In Ahithophel’s 
opinion, it would be possible with a very small army to crush 
David and his little band, however brave his followers might 
be, and in fact to annihilate them altogether.—Ver. 13. “And 
if he draw back into a city, all Israel lays ropes to that city, and 
we drag it to the brook, till there is not even a little stone found 
there.” Snan-ty : imasmuch as fortified cities were generally 
built upon mountains, W¥ signifies a little stone, according 
- to the ancient versions. ages speaks in hyperboles of the 
irresistible power which the whole nation would put forth when 
summoned together for battle, in order to make his advice 
appear the more plausible—Ver. 14. And he secured his end. 
Absalom and all Israel thought his advice better than that of 
Ahithophel ; for it was intended to commend itself to Absalom 
and his supporters. “The counsel appeared safe ; at the same 
time it was full of a certain kind of boasting, which pleased 
the younger men” (Clericus). All that Hushai had said about 
the bravery and heroism of David and his followers, was well 
founded. The deception lay in the assumption that all the 
people from Dan to Beersheba would crowd around Absalom as 
one man; whereas it might easily be foreseen, that after the first 
excitement of the revolution was over, and greater calmness 
ensued, a large part of the nation and army would gather round 
David. But such a possibility as this never entered the minds 
of Absalom and his supporters. It was in this that the divine 
sentence referred to in ver. 146 was seen: “The Lord had 
commanded (appointed) it, to defeat the good counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, that he might bring the evil (intended) upon Absalom.” 
Vers. 15-23. David is informed of what has occurred.— 
Vers. 15, 16. Hushai communicated without delay to the 
priests Zadok and Abiathar the advice which had been given 
to Absalom both by Ahithophel and himself, and requested 
them to make it known to David as quickly as possible. “ Stay 
not the night,” he said, “by the ferries (D2, as in ch. xv. 28) 
of the desert ; but rather go over, lest the king and all the people 
with him be destroyed. pn, “and indeed,” or after a negative 
clause, “but rather.” bab pba’ is erie “there will be a 
devouring,” 7.¢. destruction, to the king, it will fall upon hin ; 
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or if we supply the subject from the previous clause Naya Way, 
as Béttcher proposes, “that it (the crossing over) may not be 
swallowed up or cut off from the king.” There is nothing to 
justify Ewald’s explanation, “it (misfortune) is swallowed by 
him.” Hushai recommended of course an immediate crossing 
of the Jordan; because he did not know whether Absalom 
would really act upon his advice, although he had expressed 
his approval of it, or whether he might not change his mind 
and follow Ahithophel’s counsel.—Ver. 17. “Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz (the sons of the priests: ch. xv. 27) stood at the 
Rogel spring (the present well of Job or Nehemiah, at the 
south-east corner of Jerusalem: see at Job xv. 7), and the 
maid-servant (of one of the high priests) went and told them 
(Hushai’s message), and they went and told it to king David; 
for they durst not let themselves be seen to come into the city.” 
They had therefore been staying at the Rogel spring outside 
the city. After what had taken place publicly, according to 
ch. xv. 24 sqq., Absalom could not be in any doubt as to the 
views of the high priests. Consequently their sons could not 
come into the city, with the intention of leaving it again directly, 
to inform David of the occurrences that had taken place there 
as he had requested (ch. xv. 28). The clause “and they went 
and told David” anticipates the course of the affair, according 
to the general plan adopted by Hebrew historians, of com- 
municating the result at the very outset wherever they possibly 
could—vVer. 18. “ And a lad (servant) saw them, and told 
Absalom.” Absalom had most likely set spies to watch the 
priests and their sons. But the two sons who had noticed the 
spy hurried into the house of a man at Bahurim, who had a 
well (or cistern that was dry at the time) in his court, and 
went down into the well.—Ver. 19. And the man’s wife spread 
a covering (703, the covering which she had close at hand) 
over the well (over the opening into the cistern), and scattered 
groats (M5, peeled barley: Prov. xxvii. 22) upon it, so that 
nothing was noticed. The Vulgate explanation is a very good 
one: “quasi siecans ptisanas” (as if drying peeled barley). 
Ver. 20. When Absalom’s servants came and asked for the 
priest’s sons, the woman said, They have gone over the little 
water-brook (0% 53%, am. Ney.), and thus led them wrong, so 
that they did not find them.—Vers, 21, 22. When they had 
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gone away, the priest’s sons came up out of the well and 
brought David the news, saying, “Go quickly over the water, 
for thus hath Ahithophel counselled against you;” whereupon 
David and-all the people with him went hastily over the 
Jordan. “Tull the morning dawn not one was missed who had 
not gone over.” ‘MN 4Y, lit. even to one there was not any one 
missed.—Ver. 23. It is still further stated in conclusion, that 
when Ahithophel saw that his advice was not carried out, he 
saddled his ass and returned to his home, and there set his 
house in order and hanged himself, because he could foresee 
that Absalom would lose his cause through not taking his 
advice, and it would then be all over with himself. Thus was 
David’s prayer (ch. xv. 31) fulfilled. 


ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH.—CHAP. KVIT. 24—XIX. 1. 


The account of the civil war, which terminated with Ab- 
salom’s defeat and death, is introduced in vers. 24-26 with a 
description of the relative position of the two hostile parties. 
David had come to Mahanaim, a city, probably a fortified one, 
on the east of the Jordan, not far from a ford of the Jabbok 
(see at ch. il. 8). Absalom had also gone over the Jordan, 
“he and all the men with him,” ze. all the fighting men that 
he had gathered together according to Hushai’s advice, and 
encamped in the land of Gilead.—Ver. 25. Absalom had made 
Amasa captain over his army instead of Joab, who had re- 
mained true to David, and had gone with his king to Mahanaim. 
Amasa was the son of a man named Jithra, Nw, who had 
gone in to (i.e. had seduced) Abigail, the daughter of Nahash 
and sister of Zeruiah, Joab’s mother. He was therefore an 
illegitimate cousin of Joab. The description given of Jithra as 
ye” is very striking, since there was no reason whatever why 
it should be stated that Amasa’s father was an Israelite. The 
Seventy have therefore given 6 ’IefpanAirns, t.e. sprung from 
Jezreel, where Dayid’s wife Ahinoam came from (1 Sam. 
xxvil. 3); but they have done so apparently from mere con- 
jecture. ‘The true reading is evidently ONpOLAN, an Ishmaelite, 
according to 1 Chron. ii. 17, where the name is written Jether, 
a contracted form of Jithra. From the description given of 
Abigail as a daughter of Nahash and sister of Zeruiah, not 
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of David, some of the earlier commentators have very justly 
concluded that Abigail and Zeruiah were only step-sisters of 
David, @.e. daughters of his mother by Nahash and not by 
Jesse.—Vers. 27-29. When David came to Mahanaim, some 
of the wealthier citizens of the land to the east of the Jordan 
supplied the men who were with him with provisions. This is 
mentioned as the first sign that the people had not all fallen 
away from David, but that some of the more distinguished men 
were still firm in their adherence. Shobi, the son of Nahash 
of Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites (see ch. xi. 1), was 
possibly a son of Nahash the deceased king of the Ammonites, 
and brother of Hanun, who was defeated by David (ch. x. 1, 
2), and one of those to whom David had shown favour and 
kindness when Rabbah was taken. At the same time, it is also 
quite possible that Shobi may have been an Israelite, who was 
merely living in the capital of the Ammonites, which had been 
incorporated into the kingdom of David, as it is evident from 
ver. 25 that Nahash was not an uncommon name among the 
Israelites. Machir the son of Ammiel of Lodebar (see at ch. 
ix. 4), and Barsillai of Roglim the Gileadite. Roglim was a 
town in Gilead, which is only mentioned once again, viz. in 
ch. xix. 32, and of which nothing further is known. They 
brought “ bedding, basins, earthenware, and wheat, barley, 
meal, and parched grains, beans, lentils and parched.’ The 
position of the verb, which is not placed between the subject 
and the object of the sentence, but only at the close of the 
whole series of objects, is certainly unusual; but this does 
not warrant any alteration of the text. For if we were to 
supply a verb before 33¥, as having fallen out of the text, it 
would be necessary, since 337 follows without a copula, to 
divide the things enumerated into two classes, so as to connect 
one portion of the objects with W327, which is obviously un- 
natural. The early translators who interpolate a verb before 
the objects have therefore also supplied the copula 1 before 
Ww, There is still less ground for supplying the number 10, 
as having dropped out before 23¥2 and NiBD, as the LX X. have 
done, since none of the translators of the other ancient versions 
had any such reading. 2302, couch or bed, is used here for 
bedding. MD, basins, probably field-kettles. The repetition 
of op is very striking; nevertheless the second must not be 
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struck out without further ground as a supposed copyist’s 
error. As they not only ate parched ears or grains of wheat 
(see at Lev. ii. 14), but were also in the habit of drying pulse, 
pease, and lentils before eating them (vid. Harmar, Beobach- 
tungen, 1. pp. 255-6), the second oD may be understood as 
referring to parched pulse. The az. Ney. WB NiBY signifies, 
according to the Chaldee and the Rabbins, cheese of oxen (i.e. 
of cows), and according to the conjecture of Roediger (Ges. 
Thes. p. 1462), a peculiar kind of cheese, such as the Aeneze 
in the province of Nedjid still make,’ and for which the term 
capo Body retained by the LX X. was probably the technical 
name. Theodotus, on the other hand, has yaka@nva wooxapia, 
milch-calves; and the Vulgate pingues vitulos,—both of them 
renderings which can certainly be sustained from the Arabic 
usage of speech, and would be more in accordance with the 
situation of the words, viz. after wy. 28 °3, “for they said 
(or thought) the people have become hungry and faint and 
thirsty in the desert,” i.e. in their flight to Mahanaim. 

Chap. xviii. 1-5. Preparation for war.—Vers. 1, 2. David 
mustered the people that were with him, and placed over them 
captains of thousands and hundreds, and divided them into 
three companies, under the generals Joab, Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gathite, who had given such decided proofs, according to 
ch. xv. 21, 22, of his fidelity to David. 73 nw, to leave to the 
hand of a person, i.e. to his power, is used here in the sense 
of placing under his direction. The people opposed in the -most 
decided manner the wish of the king to go with them to the 
war, saying (ver. 3), “ Thou shalt not go out: for if we flee, 
they will take no heed of us (i.e. attach no importance to this) ; 
and if half of us die, they will take no heed of us: for thou art 
as ten thousand of us (we must evidently read 1h¥ for Thy, and 
nmy has merely got into the text in consequence of My follow- 
ing) : and now it is good that thou be ready to give us help from 
the city” (the Chethib 1Y?, inf. Hiphil for HYP, is not to be 
disputed). David was to stay behind in the city with a reserve, 


1 According to Burckhardt’s account (Die Beduinen, p. 48), ‘‘ after 
they have taken the butter from the butter-milk, they beat the latter again 
till it coagulates, and then dry it till it is quite hard. It is then rubbed 
to pieces, and in the spring every family stores up two or three lasts of it, 
which they eat mixed with butter.” 
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that he might be able to come to their relief in case of need.— 
Vers. 4, 5. The king gave his consent to these proposals, and 
went to the side of the gate, whilst the people went out by 
hundreds and thousands; but in the hearing of all he com- 
manded the principal generals, “ Mildly for me (i.e. deal gently 
for my sake) with the boy Absalom.” DN? is not the impera- 
tive of DND, to cover over, which would not suit the connection, 
and could Got be construed with 2, but an adverb from DX, as 
in Isa, viii. 6, 1 Kings xxi. 27 toe vier, 

Vers. 6-18. Batile in the coed of Ephram, and death of 
Absalom.—Vers. 6, 7. When the people, i.e. David’s army, 
had advanced into the field against Israel (those who followed 
Absalom), a battle was fought “in the wood of Ephraim,” 
when Israel was smitten by David’s warriors and sustained 
a loss of 20,000 men. The question, where the “ wood of 
Ephraim” was situated, is a disputed one. But both the name 
and the fact that, according to Josh. xvii. 15, 16, the tribe- 
Jand of Ephraim abounded in forests, favour the idea that it 
was a wood in the inheritance of Ephraim, on this side of the 
Jordan; and this is in perfect harmony with the statement in 
ver. 23, that Ahimaaz took the way of the Jordan valley to 
bring the news of the victory to David, who was staying behind 
in Mahanaim. Nevertheless the majority of commentators 
have supposed that the place alluded to was a woody region on 
the other side of the Jordan, which had received the name of 
“ wood Ephraim” Se after the defeat of the Ephraim- 
ites in the time of Jephthah (Judg. xu. 1-5). The reasons 
assigned are, jirst, that according to ch. xvii. 26, Absalom had 
encamped in Gilead, and it is not stated that he had crossed the 
Jordan again; secondly, that ver. 3 (“that thou succour us out 
of the city”) presupposes that the battle took place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahanaim (Thenius) ; and thirdly, that after 
the victory the army returned to Mahanaim; whereas if the 
battle had been fought on this side of the Jordan, it would 
evidently have been much better for it to remain there and 
occupy Jerusalem (Kwald, Gesch. ii. p. 237). But neither of 
these reasons is decisive, and there is no force in the other 
arguments employed by Thenius. There was no necessity for 
an immediate occupation of Jerusalem by David's victorious 
army, since all Israel fled to their tents after the fall of Absa- 
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lom and the defeat of his army (ver. 17 and ch. xix. 9); that 
is to say, such of Absalom’s followers as had not fallen in or 
after the battle, broke up and returned home, and therefore the 
revolution was at an end. Consequently there was nothing 
left for David’s army to do but to return to its king at Maha- 
naim, and fetch him back to Jerusalem, and reinstate him in 
his kingdom. The other two reasons might have some force in 
them, if the history before us contained a complete account of 
the whole course of the war. But even Ewald admits that it 
is restricted to a notice of the principal battle, which completely 
crushed the rebellion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this was preceded, if not by other battles, yet by such military 
operations as accompany every war. ‘This is clearly indicated 
in ver. 6, where it is stated that the army advanced into the 
field against Israel (ver. 6), which evidently refers to such an 
advance on the part of David’s army as might compel Absalom 
to draw back from Gilead across the Jordan, until at length a 
decisive battle was fought, which ended in the complete destruc- 
tion of his army and his own death. Ewald observes still 
further, that “it seems impossible, at any rate so far as the 
name is concerned, to assume that the wood of Ephraim was 
on the other side of the Jordan, whilst according to ch. xviii. 
23, the messenger who reported the victory went from the field 
of battle towards the Jordan valley in order to get to David.” 
But the way in which Ewald tries to set aside this important 
point, as bearing upon the conclusion that the battle took place 
on this side of the Jordan,—namely, by adopting this rendering 
of ver. 23, “he ran after the manner of Kikkar, running, and 
therefore overtook Kushi,’—is far too unnatural to meet with 
acceptance. Under all these circumstances, therefore, we de- 
cide in favour of the assumption that the wood of Ephraim is 
to be sought for in the tribe-territory of Ephraim. 

The nature of the ground contributed a great deal to the 
utter defeat of Absalom.—Ver. 8. The conflict extended over 
the surface of the whole land, 7.e. the whole of that region (the 
Chethib mypi is not the plural Nib), which would be quite 
unsuitable, but is most probably a noun, M¥5), signifying burst- 
ing asun ie or wild flight; the Keri N¥B3 is a Miphal participle, 
fem. gen.) ; “and the au devoured more of the people than 
the sword ate on the same day.” The woody region was most 
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likely full of ravines, precipices, and marshes, into which the 
flying foe was pursued, and where so many perished.—Ver. 9. 
“ And Absalom was lighted upon (87?) =i77}.) by the servants 
of David, riding upon the mule; and the mule had come under 
the thick branches of the great terebinth, and his head fastened 
itself (remained hanging) on the terebinth, so that he was held 
(hung) between heaven and earth, as the mule under him went 
away.” The imperfects, Na, pIns, and jAN, are only a combi- 


nation of the circumstantial clause 237 WIN), With regard to 
the fact itself, it is not clearly stated in the words that Absa- 
lom hung only by his hair, but simply that his hair entangled 
him in the thick branches, and his head was fastened in the 
terebinth, namely, by being jammed between the strong boughs. 
—Ver. 10. A man (one of David’s men) saw him in this situa- 
tion, and told Joab. Joab replied (ver. 11), “ Behold, thou 
hast seen it, and wherefore hast thou not smitten him there to 
the ground? and it was for me to give thee ten silverlings and 
a girdle ;” i.e. if thou hadst slain him, it would have been my 
duty to reward thee—Ver. 12. But the man replied, “ And I 

.. not weighing a thousand shekels in my hand... might not 
stretch out my hand to the king's son,” i.e. I could not do it for 
areward of a thousand shekels. This is the meaning of the 
Chethib ND ; the Masoretes, on the other hand, have substi- 
tuted 1, which is the reading adopted in most of the ancient 
versions, and the one preferred by the majority of expositors : 
“if Iweighed...I would not,” ete. But there is no necessity 
for this alteration, as the Chethib is quite in accordance with 
the character of the words. “ For before our ears the king com- 
manded” (cf. ver. 5): "2 Dv, “take care whoever (at be) of the 
boy Absalom.” On this use of "2, see Ewald, § 104 d, a. The 
Keri? is merely a conjecture, notwithstanding the fact that all 
the versions follow it, and that one of the Codices in Kennicott 
has 9. Or,” continued the man (ver. 13), “ should I have 
acted deceitfully towards his life (i.e. have slain him secretly, 
which he calls "PY, cheating, because it was opposed to the 
king’s open command): and nothing remains hidden from the 
king; ... thou wouldst have set thyself in opposition to me,” te. 
have risen up against me before the king. The middle clause 
is a circumstantial one, as the fact that 27773) is placed first 
clearly shows; so that it cannot be regarded as introducing the 
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apodosis, which really follows in the clause commencing with 
nmANX}.—Ver. 14. Joab replied, “ Not so will I watt before thee,” 
ae. I will not leave the thing to thee. He then took three 
staffs in his hand, and thrust them into Absalom’s heart. O'»2w 
is rendered by the LXX. and Vulgate, Bédy, lanceas ; and 
Thenius would adopt pny accordingly, as an emendation of 
the text. But in the earlier Hebrew now only occurs in poetical 
writings in the sense of a missile or dart (Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 
12; Joel ii. 8); and it is not till after the captivity that we 
find it used to denote a weapon generally. There is no neces- 
sity, however, for altering the text. Joab caught up in his 
hurry the first thing that he found, namely pointed staffs, and 
pierced Absalom with them to the heart. This explains the 
reason for his taking three, whereas one javelin or dart would 
have been sufficient, and also the fact that Absalom was not 
slain, notwithstanding their being thrust at his heart. The last 
clause of the verse belongs to what follows: “ Still living (i.e. 
as he was still alive) in the midst of the terebinth, ten young men, 
Joab’s armour-bearers, surrounded him, and smote him to death.” 
—Ver. 16. Immediately afterwards Joab stopped any further 
pursuit, “ for Joab spared the people,” z.e. he wanted to spare 
them.—Ver. 17. But Absalom they cast into a great pit in the 
wood, and threw up over him a very large heap of stones, as an 
ignominious monument, like those thrown up over Achan 
(Josh. vii. 26) and the king of Ai (Josh. viii. 29). This was 
the end of Absalom and his rebellion. “ All Israel (that 
had crowded round him) had fled, every one to his tent” (de. 
home: see at Deut. xvi. 7).—Ver. 18. Absalom had erected a 
monument to himself in the king’s valley during his lifetime ; 
“‘ for he said, I have no son to preserve the remembrance of 
my name, and he called the monument by his own name; and 
so it was called hand (memorial) of Absalom unto this day.” 
The npe before 38") is apparently pleonastic; but it belongs 
to the diffuse and circumstantial character of the antiquated 
Hebrew diction (as in Num. xvi. 1). 28%, a memorial of 
stone; whether in the form of a column, or an obelisk, or a 
monolith, cannot be determined (vid. Gen. xxviii. 22, xxxi. 52). 
The king’s valley, which received its name from the event nar- 
rated in Gen. xiv. 17, was two stadia from Jerusalem according 
to Josephus (Ant. vii. 10, 3), and therefore not “ close to the 
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Dead Sea,” or in regione transjordanenst (Ges. Thes. pp. 1045, 
1377), or “in the Jordan valley in Ephraim” (Tuch and 
Winer). It was on the eastern side of Jerusalem, in the Kidron 
valley ; though Absalom’s pillar, which ecclesiastical tradition 
has transferred thither, a monument about forty feet in height 
and pointed like a pyramid, is not of early Hebrew, but of 
Grecian origin. On the words “I have no son,” see at ch. 
xiy..27. 

Vers. 19-32. David is informed of the victory, and of the 
death of Absalom.—Vers. 19, 20. Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
wanted to carry the news to David, that Jehovah had “ procured 
the king justice out of the hand of his enemies” (05Y with }?) is 
a pregnant expression signifying to procure justice and deliver 
out of); but Joab, knowing how David would receive the tid- 
ings of the death of Absalom, replied, “Thou art no man of 
good tidings to-day; thou shalt take the news on another day, 
not on this, even because (137°Y 3, see at Gen. xviii. 5) the king’s 
son is dead.” The Keri roby ‘3D is to be preferred to the Chethib 
Sy->; and 12 has no doubt been dropt out merely because of {2 
which follows. The Chethib does not give any suitable sense ; 
for the absence of the article before 2 is decisive against the 
explanation proposed by Maurer, viz. “for (tidings have to be 
carried) concerning the king’s son dead.” If N') were to be 
construed as an adverb with FPO713, it would of necessity have , 
the article.—Ver. 21. Joab therefore entrusted the Cushite with 
the duty of conveying to David the announcement of what had 
occurred. It cannot be decided with certainty whether ‘v427 
or Cushi is the proper name of an Israelite, or whether it signi- 
fies the “ Cushite,” ze. a descendant of Cush. The form of 
the name rather favours the latter view, in which case it would 
suggest the idea of a Moorish slave in the service of Joab.— 
Vers. 22, 23. As Ahimaaz still expressed a wish to hasten to 
the king, even after Cushi had been sent, and could not be 
induced to relinquish his purpose by the repeated expostulations 
of Joab, the latter at length permitted him to run. And he 
ran so fast, that he got before Cushi. 79 ‘1: let whatever will 
happen. ney is the pronoun “to thee,” as in Gen. xxvii. 37, 
and not the imperative of 70, “thou mayest go.” The mean- 
ing is, “and there is no striking message for thee,” no message 
that strikes the mark, or affects anything. We must supply 
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“he said” in thought before ver. 23. There was the less 
necessity to write it here (as in 1 Sam. i. 20), since it is per- 
fectly obvious from the repetition of 2 ‘7 that it is Ahimaaz 
who is speaking. Ahimaaz then ran by the way of the plain, 
1.€. the way which lies through or across the plain of the Jordan. 
Now he could not possibly have taken this road, if the battle 
had been fought in a wood on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
and he had wanted to hurry from the scene of battle to Maha- 
naim; for in that case he would have taken a circuitous route 
two or three times the distance of the straight road, so that it 
would have been utterly impossible for him to get there before 
the Cushite, however quickly he might run. This notice 
therefore furnishes a decisive proof that the battle was fought 
upon the mountains of Ephraim, in the land to the west of the 
Jordan, since the straight road thence to Mahanaim would lie 
through the valley of the Jordan.—Ver. 24. David was sitting 
between the two gates of Mahanaim waiting for tidings of the 
result of the battle. The two gates are the outer and inner 
gate of the fortified city wall, between which there was a small 
court, where David was sitting. The watchman then went up 
to the roof of the gate by the wall, probably the outer gate in 
the city wall, and as he looked he saw a man running alone.— 
Ver. 25. When he announced this to the king, he said, “If he 
(is or comes) alone, there is good news in his mouth,” namely, 
because several runners would have shown themselves if it had 
been a flight. As the first messenger came nearer and nearer, 
the watchman saw another man running, and shouted this into 
the gate (YW is wrongly pointed for YW, according to the 
LXX., Syr., and Vulgate); whereupon the king replied, “This 
is also a good messenger.”—Ver. 27. When the watchman saw 
by the running of the first that it was Ahimaaz, recognising 
him probably by the swiftness of his running, and announced 
it to the king, he replied, “ He is a good man, and cometh with 
good tidings,’ because Joab would not have selected him to 
bring any other than good news.—Ver. 28. Ahimaaz then called 
out to the king, “ Shalom,” i.e. Hail! and fell down before him 
to greet him reverentially, and said, “ Blessed be Jehovah thy 
God, who hath given up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king.”—Ver. 29. In answer to the king’s 
inquiry, “Is it well with the young man Absalom?” Ahimaaz 
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replied, “I saw the great tumult (that arose) when Joab sent 
off the king’s servant, and thy servant, and know not what” 
(sc. had occurred). Ahimaaz spoke as if he had been sent off 
before Absalom’s fate had been decided or could be known. 
“The king’s servant” is the Cushite, whom Ahimaaz saw just 
approaching, so that he could point to him. Joab is the sub- 
ject, which is sometimes written after the object in the case of 
an infinitive construction (vid. Gesenius, § 133, 8 Anm.); and 
the expression “ thy servant” is a conventional one for “me” 
(viz. Ahimaaz).—Ver. 30. And the king said, “Turn, and 
stand here,” that he might hear the further news from the 
Cushite, who had just arrived.—Ver. 31. The Cushite said, 
“Let my lord the king receive good tidings, for Jehovah hath 
procured thee justice to-day out of the hand of all who have 
risen up against thee” (cf. ver. 19).—Ver. 32. When asked 
about the welfare of Absalom, the Cushite replied, “ May it 
happen to the enemies of my lord the king, and all who have 
risen up against thee for evil (z.e. to do thee harm), as to the 
young man.” The death of Absalom was indicated clearly 
enough in these words. 

Ver. 33. The king understood the meaning of the words. 
He was agitated, and went up to the balcony of the gate (the 
room above the entrance) and wept, and said, walking about, 
“My son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Oh that I 
had died for thee, Absalom, my son, my son!” To under- 
stand this passionate utterance of anguish, we must bear in 
mind not only the excessive tenderness, or rather weakness, of 
David’s paternal affection towards his son, but also his anger 
that Joab and his generals should have paid so little regard to 
his command to deal gently with Absalom. With the king’s 
excitable temperament, this entirely prevented him from taking 
a just and correct view of the crime of his rebel son, which 
merited death, and of the penal justice of God which had been 
manifested in his destruction. 


DAVID REINSTATED IN HIS KINGDOM.—CHAP. XIX. 1-39. 


In his passionate and sinful sorrow on account of Absalom’s 
death, David not only forgot altogether what it was his duty to 
do, in order to recover the affections of the people, so that Joab 
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was obliged to remind him of this duty which was binding 
upon him as king (vers. 1-8) ; but he even allowed himself to 
be carried away into the most inconsiderate measures (vers. 
9-14), and into acts of imprudence and injustice (vers. 16-23, 
24-30), which could not contribute to the strengthening of his 
throne, however much the affection with which he wished to 
reward the old man Barzillai for his faithful services (vers. 
31-40) might show that the king was anxious to promote the 
welfare of his subjects. 

Vers. 1-8. David's mourning, and Joab’s reproof.—Vers. 
1-6. When Joab was told that the king was mourning and 
weeping for Absalom, he went to him into the house to expos- 
tulate with him. Ver. 5 introduces the continuation of ver. 1 ; 
vers. 2—4 contain parenthetical sentences, describing the impres- 
sion made upon the people by the king’s mourning. Through 
the king’s deep trouble, the salvation (the victory) upon that day 
became mourning for all the people who had fought for David, 
and they went by stealth into the city (si? 223m: they stole to 
come, came by stealth), “as people steal away who have covered 
themselves with shame, when they flee in battle.’—Ver. 4. But 
the king had covered his face, and cried aloud, “My son 
Absalom,” ete.—Ver. 5. Then Joab went into the house to the 
king, and said to him, “Thou hast shamed this day the faces of 
all thy servants who have saved thy life, and the life of thy sons 
and daughters, thy wives and concubines” (covered them with 
shame, by deceiving their hope that thou wouldest rejoice in 
the victory).— Ver. 6. nANND, “to love” (i.e. in that thou lovest) 
“‘ those who hate thee, and hatest those who love thee; for thou 
hast given to know to-day (through thy conduct) that chiefs 
and servants (commanders and soldiers) are nothing (are worth 
nothing); for I have perceived to-day (or I perceive to-day) 
that if (NP for 15) Absalom were alive, and we had all perished, 
that it would be right in thine eyes.”—Ver. 7. “And now rise 
up, go out and speak to the heart of thy servants (i.e. speak to 
them in a friendly manner: Gen. xxxiv. 3, ]. 21, etc.) : for I 
swear by Jehovah, if thou go not out, verily not a man will 
stay with thee to-night ; and this will be worse to thee than all 
the evil that has come upon thee from thy youth until now.” 
Joab was certainly not only justified, but bound in David’s own 
interests, to expostulate with him upon his conduct, and to urge 
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him to speak in a friendly manner to the people who had ex- 
posed their lives for him, inasmuch as his present conduct would 
necessarily stifle the affection of the people towards their king, 
and might be followed by the most serious results with refer- 
ence to his throne. At the same time, he did this in so heart- 
less and lordly a manner, that the king could not fail to be 
deeply hurt by his words.—Ver. 8. Nevertheless David was 
obliged to yield to his representations. “ The king rose up, and— 
sat in the gate, and. . . all the people came before the king,” 1. 
the troops marched bere the king, who (as we may supply from 
the context) manifested his soodbytili in both looks and words. 
But Israel, ze. that portion of the people which had followed 
Absalom, had returned to its tents (7.e. gone home: cf. ch. xvii. 
17). This sentence forms the transition to the account which 
follows. 

Vers. 9-14. Preliminaries to the return of David to Jerusa- 
lem.—Vers. 9, 10. As the rebellion was entirely crushed by 
Absalom’s death, and the dispersion of his followers to their 
respective homes, there arose a movement among al] the tribes 
in favour of David. “ All the people were disputing (72, cast- 
ing reproaches at one another) in all the tribes of Israel, saying, 
The king has saved us out of the hand of our enemies, .. . 
and now he is fled out of the land before Absalom. But 
Absalom, whom we anointed over us,.is dead in battle; and 
now why do ye keep still, to bring back the king?” This 
movement arose from the consciousness of having done an in- 
justice to the king, in rising up in support of Absalom.—Vers. 
11, 12. When these words of all Israel were reported to David, 
he sent to'the priests Zadok and Abiathar, saying, “Speak to 
the elders of Judah, why will ye be the last to bring back the 
king to his palace? . . . Ye are my brethren, my bones and 
flesh (i.e. my blood relations): why then,” ete.? The last 
clause of ver. 11, “the speech of all Israel is come to the king, 
even to his house,” is a circumstantial clause inserted in the 
midst of David’s words, to explain the appeal to the men of 
Judah not to be the last. In the LXX., and some Codices of 
the Vulgate, this sentence occurs twice, viz. at the end of ver. 
10, and also of ver. 11; and Thenius, Ewald, and Bottcher 
regard the clause at the end of ver. 10 as the original one, and 
the repetition of it at the close of ver. 11 as a gloss. But this 
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is certainly a mistake: for if the clause, “and the speech of all 
Israel came to the king to his house (at Mahanaim),” ought to 
stand at the close of ver. 10, and assigns the reason for David’s 
sending to Zadok and Abiathar, ver. 11 would certainly, or 
rather necessarily, commence with 708 nowy : “The word of all 
Israel came to the king, and then king David sent,” ete. But 
instead of this, it commences with nev ™ 7pm, “But king 
David sent.” This construction of the sentence decidedly 
favours the correctness of the Hebrew text; whereas the text 
of the Septuagint, apart altogether from the tautological repe- 
tition of the whole of the sentence in question, shows obviously 
enough that it is nothing more than a conjecture, by which the 
attempt was made to remove the difficulty occasioned by the 
striking position in which the circumstantial clause occurred. 
—Ver. 13. “ And say ye to Amasa, Art thou not my bone and 
flesh ? so shall God do to me, and so add, if thou shalt not be 
prince of the army (chief captain) before me continually in the 
place of Joab.’—Ver. 14. Thus he (David) inclined the heart of 
all the people as of one man, and they sent to the king, saying, 
“ Return thou, with all thy servants.’ The result of David's 
message to the priests is given summarily here. The subject to 
b" is David, not Amasa or Zadok. So far as the fact itself is 
concerned, it was certainly wise of David to send to the mem- 
bers of his own tribe, and appeal to them not to be behind the 
rest of the tribes in taking part in his restoration to the kingdom, 
lest it should appear as though the tribe of Judah, to which 
David himself belonged, was dissatisfied with his victory, since 
it was in that tribe that the rebellion itself first broke out ; and 
this would inevitably feed the jealousy between Judah and the 
rest of the tribes. But it was not only unwise, but unjust, to 
give to Amasa, the traitor-general of the rebels, a promise on 
oath that he should be commander-in-chief in the place of Joab ; 
for even if the promise was only given privately at first, the 
fact that it had been given could not remain a secret from Joab 
very long, and would be sure to stir up his ambition, and lead 
him to the commission of fresh crimes, and in all probability 
the enmity of this powerful general would become dangerous to 
the throne of David. For however Joab might have excited 
David’s anger by slaying Absalom, and by the offensive manner 
in which he had reproved the king for giving way to his grief, 
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David ought to have suppressed his anger in his existing cir- 
cumstances, and ought not to have rendered evil for evil, 
especially as he was not only about to pardon Amasa’s crime, 
but even to reward him as one of his faithful servants. 

Vers. 15-30. Return of the king ; and occurrences at the 
crossing of the Jordan.—Vers. 15-23. Pardon of Shimei.— 
Vers. 15, 16. When David reached the Jordan on his return, 
and Judah had come to Gilgal “to meet him, to conduct the 
king over the Jordan,” 7.e. to form an escort at the crossing, 
Shimei the Benjaminite hastened down from Bahurim (see ch. 
xvi. 5 sqq-) with the men of Judah to meet David.—Vers. 17 
sqq. There also came along with Shimei a thousand men of Ben- 
jamin, and Ziba the servant of the house of Saul, with his fifteen 
sons and twenty servants (see ch. ix. 10); and they went over the 
Jordan before the king, viz. through a ford, and the ferry-boat 
had crossed over to carry over the king’s family, and to do 
whatever seemed good to him, i.e. to be placed at the king’s 
sole disposal. And Shimei fell down before the king, 42y2, 
i.e. “when he (David) was about to cross over the Jordan,” not 
“when Shimei had crossed over the Jordan ;” for after what 
has just been stated, such a remark would be superfluous : 
moreover, it is very doubtful whether the infinitive with 2 can 
express the sense of the pluperfect. Shimei said, “ Let not my 
lord impute to me any crime, and do not remember how thy 
servant hath sinned.”—Ver. 20. “ For thy servant knoweth 
(i.e. I know) that I have sinned, and behold I have come to-day 
the first of the whole house of Joseph, to go to meet my lord 
the king.” By “the whole house of Joseph” we are to under- 
stand the rest of the tribes with the exception of Judah, who 
are called “all Israel” in ver. 12. There is no reason for 
the objection taken by Thenius and Bottcher to the expression 
apna. The rendering of the LXX. (qavrés "Icpanr nat 
oixov “Iwonp) does not prove that dwib-d3 was the original 
reading, but only that the translator thought it necessary to 
explain ofxov "Iwop by adding the gloss ravtés ’Icpann ; 
and the assertion that it was only in the oratorical style of a 
later period, when the kingdom had been divided, that Joseph 
became the party name of all that were not included in Judah, 
is overthrown by 1 Kings xi. 28. The designation of the tribes 
that opposed Judah by the name of the leading tribe (Joseph: 
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Josh. xvi. 1) was as old as the jealousy between these tribes 
and Judah, which did not commence with the division of the 
kingdom, but was simply confirmed thereby into a permanent 
distinction. Shimei’s prayer for the forgiveness of his sin was 
no mofe a proof of sincere repentance than the reason which 
he adduced in support of his petition, namely that he was the 
first of all the house of Joseph to come and meet David. 
Shimei’s only desire was to secure impunity for himself. 
Abishai therefore replied (ver. 21), “Shall not Shimei be put 
to death for this (Nt nnn, for this, which he has just said and 
done), because he hath cursed the anointed of Jehovah?” (vid. 
ch. xvi. 5 sqq.) But David answered (ver. 22), “ What have 
I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah (cf. ch. xvi. 10), for ye 
become opponents to me to-day?” j¥, an opponent, who 
places obstacles in the way (Num. xxii. 22); here it signifies 
one who would draw away to evil. “Should any one be put 
to death in Israel to-day? for do I not know that I am this 
day king over Israel?” The reason assigned by David here 
for not punishing the blasphemer as he had deserved, by taking 
away his life, would have been a very laudable one i the ie 
had really forgiven him. But as David when upon his death- 
bed charged his successor to punish Shimei for this cursing 
(1 Kings ii. 8, 9), the favour shown him here was only a sign 
of David’s weakness, which was not worthy of imitation, the 
more especially as the king swore unto him (ver. 24) that he 
should not die. 

Vers. 24-30. David's conduct towards Mephibosheth admits 
still less of justification—Ver. 24. Mephibosheth, the son, i.e. 
grandson, of Saul, had also come down (from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan) to meet David, and had not “made his feet and his 
beard,” i.e. had not washed his feet or arranged his beard (TY, 
as in Deut. xxi. 12), and had not washed his clothes—all of 
them signs of deep mourning (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17)—since the 
day that the king had gone (i.e. had fled from Jerusalem) 
until the day that ive came (again) in peace.—Ver. 25. “ Now 
when Jerusalem (i.e. the inhabitants of the capital) came to meet 
the king,’ ’ David said to him (ze. to Mephibosheth, who was 


1 Dathe and Thenius propose to alter pv into povann (from 


Jerusalem), from a simple misunderstanding of the true me aning of the 
words ; for, as Bottcher has observed, the latter (from Jerusalem) would 
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with the deputation from the capital which weleomed David at 
the Jordan), “ Why wentest thou not with me, Mephibosheth ?” 
David was justified in putting this question after what Ziba. 
had told him concerning Mephibosheth (ch. xvi. 3).—Ver. 26. 
Mephibosheth replied, “ My lord king, my servant hath de- 
ceived me: for thy servant thought I will have the ass saddled 
and go to the king; for thy servant is lame.” If we under- 
stand NWaNnN as signifying that Mephibosheth had the ass 
saddled by a servant, and not that he saddled it with his own 
hands, the meaning is obvious, and there is no ground whatever 
for altering the text. W1M is certainly used in this sense in 
Gen. xxii. 3, and it is very common for things to be said to be 
done by a person, even though not done with his own hands. 
The rendering adopted by the LX X. and Vulgate, “Thy ser- 
vant said to him (the servant), Saddle me the ass,” is not true 
to the words, though correct so far as the sense is concerned. 
—Vers. 27, 28. “And he (Aiba) slandered thy servant to my 
lord the king.” Mephibosheth had not merely inferred this from 
David’s words, and the tone in which they were spoken, but 
had certainly found it out long ago, since Ziba would not delay 
very long to put David’s assurance, that all the possessions of 
Mephibosheth should belong to him, in force against his master, 
so that Mephibosheth would discover from that how Ziba had 
slandered him. “And my lord the king is as the angel of 
God,” i.e. he sees all just as it really is (see at ch. xiy. 17); 
“and do what is good in thy sight: for all my father’s house 
(the whole of my family) were but men of death against my 
lord the king (¢.e. thou mightest have had us all put to death), 
and thou didst set thy servant among thy companions at table 


be quite superfluous, as it is already contained in the previous 77>’. But 
Bottcher’s emendation of N2 into AN, because Jerusalem or the population 
of Jerusalem is a feminine notion, is equally unnecessary, smce towns and 
lands are frequently construed as masculines when the inhabitants are 
intended (vid. Ewald, § 318, a). On the other hand, the rendering 
adopted by the LXX., and by Luther, Michaelis, and Maurer, in which 
prvi is taken as an accusative in the sense of ‘* when Mephibosheth 
came to Jerusalem to meet the king,” is altogether wrong, and has been 
very properly given up by modern expositors, inasmuch as it is at variance 
not only with the word ‘ty, but also with ch. xvi. 3 and ix. 13, where 
Mephibosheth is said to have lived in Jerusalem. 
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(see ch. ix. 7, 11); and what right or (what) more have J still 
to cry (for help) to the king?” The meaning is, “I cannot 
assert any claims, but will yield to anything you decide con- 
cerning me.” It must have been very evident to David from 
these words of Mephibosheth, that he had been deceived by 
Ziba, and that he had formed an unfounded prejudice against 
Mephibosheth, and committed an act of injustice in handing 
over his property to Ziba. He therefore replied, in evident 
displeasure (ver. 29), “ Why talkest thou still of thine affairs? 
I have said, thou and Ziba shall divide the field?” to which 
Mephibosheth answered (ver. 80), “ He may take the whole, 
since my lord the king has returned in peace to his own house.” 
This reply shows very clearly that an injustice had been done 
to Mephibosheth, even if it is not regarded as an expression 
of wounded feeling on the part of Mephibosheth because of 
David’s words, but, according to the view taken by Seb. 
Schmidt and others, as a antteation of himself, as said not to 
blame the king for the opinion he had Feane' but simply to 
defend himself. But this completely overthrows the opinion 
held by Thenius and O. v. Gerlach, that David’s words in ver. 
30 contain nothing more than a revocation of his hasty decla- 
ration in ch. xvi. 4, and a confirmation of his first decision in 
ch. ix. 7-10, and are to be understood as signifying, “ Let every- 
thing be as [ settled it at first; hold the property jointly,” inas- 
much as Ziba and his sons had of course obtained their living 
from the produce of the land. Moreover, the words “ thou and 
Ziba divide the land” are directly at variance with the promise 
in ch. ix. 7, “I will restore thee all the Jand of Saul thy father,” 
and the statement in ch. ix. 9, “I have given unto thy master’s 
son all that pertained to Saul, and to all his house.” By the 
words, “ I have said, thou and Ziba divide the land,” David re- 
tracted the hasty decree in ch. xvi. 4, so as to modify to some 
extent the wrong that he had done to Mephibosheth, but he had 
not courage enough to retract it altogether. He did not venture 
to Alicante: the feat that Mephibosheth had really been calum- 
niated by Ziba, which was placed beyond all doubt by his 
mourning iene the whole period of David’s flight, as described 
in ver. 24. There is no ground for Winer’s statement, there- 
Lovey that—“it. is ceponsible now to determine whether Mephi- 
bosheth was really innocent or not.” 
2F 
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Vers. 31-39. Barzillai comes te greet David.—Ver. 31. 
Barzillai the octogenarian “had also come down from Roglim 
and gone across the Jordan with the king, to escort him over 
the river.” }TA7NN is the portion in, or over, the Jordan. N& 
is the sign of the accusative, “the piece in tie Jordan,” and no 
further. This is the correct explanation as given by Bottcher, 
after Gesenius and Maurer; and the Keri }17°0 is a bad emen- 
dation.— Vers. 32, 33. As Barzillai had supplied the king with 
provisions during his stay in Mahanaim ("2° for 72, like 
His for AN, and other words of the same kind), neces he 
was very wealthy (lit. great), David would gladly have taken 
him with him to Jerusalem, to repay him there for his kindness ; 
but Barzillai replied (vers. 34 sqq.), “How many days are 
there of the years of my life (¢.e. how long shall I have yet to 
live), that I should go up with the king to Jerusalem? I am 
now eighty years old; can I (still) distinguish good and evil, 
or will thy servant taste what I eat and drink, or listen again 
to the voice of the singing men and singing women? and why 
should thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? 
Thy servant would go over the Jordan with the king for a 
short time (¢.e. could not remain long with him), and why does 
the king wish to repay me this favour?” S7-2U*; “Let thy 
servant return, that I may die in my city (my home), at the 
grave of my parents; and behold thy servant Chimham (2. 
- according to the explanation given by Josephus, Barzillai’s son, 
who had come down with his father, as we may infer from 
1 Kings ii. 7) may go over with my lord the king; and do to 
him lint seemeth good to thee,” ze. show him favours at thy 
pleasure.—-Ver. 88. David consented to this, and said, “ All 
that thou desirest of me I will do to him.” 02 with by ise 
pregnant construction, signifying to choose and impose, “ choose 
upon me,” i.e. the thing for me to grant thee.—Ver. 39. Thus 
all the people went over the Jordan; and when the king had 
crossed over, he kissed Barzillai (to take leave of him: vid. 
Ruth i. 9); and he (Barzillai) blessed him, and turned to his 
place (returned home). Barzillai only escorted the king over 
the Jordan, and the conversation (vers. 31-38) probably took 
place as they were crossing. 
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DISCONTENT IN ISRAEL, AND SHEBA’S REBELLION.— 
CHAP. XTX. 40-XX. 26. 


Vers. 40-43. Quarrel between Israel and Judah about the 
restoration of the king—Ver. 40. David went across to Gilgal 
(in the plain of the Jordan: Josh. iv. 19), and Chimham 
(Chimhan is a modified form for Chimham: ver. 37) had gone 
over with him, and all the people of Judah had brought the 
king over (the Keri ‘V2¥7 is an easier reading than the 
Chethib WY, “and as for the people, they had, » etc.), and 
also “ half tite people of Israel,” namely, beside the thousand 
Benjaminites who came with Shine (ver. 17), other Israelites 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood.—Ver. 41. All the men of 
Israel, i.e. the representatives of the other tribes of Israel, came 
to meet the king in Gilgal ; and being annoyed at the fact that 
the men of Judah had anticipated them, they exclaimed, “ Why 
have our brethren the men of Judah stolen thee away?” ie. 
fetched thee thus secretly without saying a word tous. “ All 
David's men” were all his faithful adherents who had fled with 
him from Jerusalem (ch. a 17 sqq.).—Ver. 42. The men of 
Judah replied Beals: (9) the men of Israel: “The king 
stands near to us” (inasmuch as he belonged to their tribe), 
“and wherefore then art thou angry at this matter? Have 
we eaten from the king (i.e. derived any advantage from our 
tribe-relationship to him, as the Benjaminites did from Saul, 
according to 1 Sam. xxii. 7), or received anything for ourselves 
therefrom?” Mx is an infinitive abs. Niph. with a feminine 
termination, borrowed from n°; literally, “or has taking been 
taken for us.’—Ver. 43. The Israelites were annoyed at this 
answer, and retorted, “I (Israel) have ten portions in the king, 
and also more than thou in David; and wherefore hast thou 
despised me?” They considered that they had ten shares in 
the king, because they formed ten tribes, in opposition to the 
one tribe of Judah, as the Levites did not come into considera- 
tion in the matter. Although David was of the tribe of Judah, 
he was nevertheless king of the whole nation, so that the ten 
tribes had a larger ye than one tribe. ssrippn refers to the 
fact, that Judah took no notice at all of the tribes of Israel 
oe fetching back the king. ‘0 manny, “and was not my 
speech the first to fetch back my hing Q” (On the fact itself, see 
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ehy xix. 10, 11.) 5 is an emphatic dat. commodi, and is to be 
taken in connection with and, notwithstanding the accents. 
“ And the speech of the men of Judah became fiercer (more 
violent) than the speech of the men of Israel.” With these 
words the historian sums up briefly the further progress of the 
dispute, for the purpose of appending the account of Sheba’s 
rebellion, to which it gave rise. 


Chap. xx. 1-22. Sursa’s RepeLiion.—Ver. 1. There hap- 
pened to be a worthless man there, named Sheba, a Benjaminite. 
He blew the trumpet, and said, “ We have no part in David, 
nor inheritance in the son of Jesse. HEvery man to his tents, 
O Israel!” “ To his tents,” 2.e. to his home, as in ch. xix. 9, 
etc.—Ver. 2. All the men of Israel responded to this call, and 
went up (to the mountains) away from David and after Sheba ; 
but the men of Judah adhered to their king from the Jordan 
to Jerusalem. The construction of P27 with Wi... }2 is a 
pregnant one : they adhered to and followed him. The expres- 
sion “from Jordan” does not prove that Sheba’s rebellion broke 
out at the Jordan itself, and before David’s arrival in Gilgal, 
but may be accounted for from the fact that the men of Judah 
had already fetched the king back across the Jordan.—Ver. 3. 
As soon as David returned to his palace at Jerusalem, he 
brought the ten concubines whom he had left behind, and with 
whom Absalom had lain, into a place of safety, and took care 
of them, without going in unto them any more. The masculine 
suffixes attached to DIM, Doab>, and DAveN are used, as they 
frequently are, as being the more general and indefinite, instead 
of the feminine, which is the more definite form. Thus were 
they shut up in lifelong widowhood until the day of their death. 
MAIDEN is an adverbial accusative, and MM signifies “ condition 
in life;” literally, in widowhood of life.—Ver. 4. David then 
ordered Amasa to call the men of Judah to pursue Sheba the 
rebel, and attack him within three days, and then to present 
himself to him again. This commission was intended as the 
commencement of the fulfilment of the promise which David 
had given to Amasa (ch. xix. 14). It was no doubt his inten- 
tion to give him the command over the army that marched 
against Sheba, and after the defeat of the rebel to make him 
commander-in-chief. But this first step towards the fulfilment 
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of the promise was a very imprudent act, like the promise itself, 
since Joab, who had been commander of the army for so many 
years, was grievously offended by it; and moreover, being a 
well-tried general, he had incomparably more distinction in the 
tribe of Judah than Amasa, who had taken part in Absalom’s 
rebellion and even led the rebel army, could possibly have.— 
Vers. 5, 6. But when Amasa stayed out beyond the time fixed 
for the execution of the royal commission (the Chethib an is 
the Piel 17), whilst the Keri is either the Hiphil 1)", or the 
imperfect Kal of 10 = M8, cf. 10h, ver. 9, and is quite un- 
necessary), probably because the men of Judah distrusted him, 
and were not very ready to respond to his summons, David 
said to Abishai, “ Now will Sheba the son of Bichri be more 
injurious (more dangerous) to us than Absalom. Take thou 
the servants (soldiers) of thy lord and pursue after him, lest he 
reach fortified cities, and tear out our eye,” i.e. do us a serious 
injury. This is the correct explanation given by Bottcher, who 
refers to Deut. xxxil. 10 and Zech. ti. 12, where the apple of 
the eye is the figure used to signify the most valuable posses- 
sion; for the general explanation, “and withdraw from our 
eye,” cannot be grammatically sustained.—Ver. 7. Thus there 
went after him (Abishai) Joab’s men (the corps commanded by 
Joab), and the Crethi and Plethi (see at ch. vill. 18), out of 
Jerusalem, to pursue Sheba.—Ver. 8. “ When they were by the 
great stone at Gibeon, and Amasa came to meet them (there), 
Joab was girded with his armour-coat as his clothing, and the 
girdle of the sword was bound over it upon his loins in its 
sheath, which came out, and it fell (i.e. the sheath came out 
of the sword-belt in which it was fastened, and the sword fell 
to the ground), Joab said to Amasa,” etc. The eighth verse 
contains only circumstantial clauses, the latter of which (from 
oxi} onwards) are subordinate to the earlier ones, so that 1128" 
(ver. 9) is attached to the first clause, which describes the 
meeting between the advancing army a ni Amasa. 

There is something striking, however, in the fact that Joab 
appears among them, and indeed, as we see from what follows, 
as the commander of the forces; for according to ver. 6, David 
had commissioned Abishai, Joab’s brother, to pursue Sheba, 
and even in ver. 7 Joab’s men only are mentioned. This diffi- 
culty can hardly be solved in any other manner than by the 
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simple assumption that David had told Abishai to go out with 
Joab, and that this circumstance is passed over in the brief 
account in ver. 6, in which the principal facts alone are given, 
and consequently the name of Joab does not occur there. 
Clericus adopts the following explanation. “ Mention,” he says, 
“has hitherto been made simply of the command given to 
Abishai, but this included an order to Joab to go as well; and | 
there is nothing to preclude the supposition that Joab’s name 
was mentioned by the king, although this is not distinctly stated 
in the brief account before us.”'—Ver. 9. Joab asked Amasa 
how he was, and laid hold of his beard with his right hand to 
kiss him. And as Amasa took no heed of the sword in Joab’s 
hand, he smote him with it in the paunch (abdomen), and shed 
out his bowels upon the ground, “ and repeated not (the stroke) 
to him” (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 8). Laying hold of the beard to kiss 
is still customary among Arabs and Turks as a sign of friendly 
welcome (vid. Arvieux, Merkwiirdige Nachrichten, iv. p. 182, 
and Harmar, Beobachtungen, ii. p. 61). The reason for this 
assassination was Joab’s jealousy of Amasa. Joab and Abishai 
then followed Sheba.—Ver. 11. One of Joab’s attendants 
remained standing by him (Amasa), no doubt at Joab’s com- 
mand, and said to the people who came thither, z.e. to the men 
of Judah who were collected together by Amasa (vid. ver. 4), 
“ He that favoureth Joab, and he that (is) for David, let him 
(go) after Joab,” ae. follow him to battle against Sheba.— 
Vers. 12, 18. Amasa lay wallowing in blood in the midst of 
the road; and when the man (the attendant) saw that all the 


1 This difficulty cannot be removed by emendations of the text, inasmuch 
as all the early translators, with the exception of the Syriac, had our 
Hebrew text before them. ‘Thenius does indeed propose to alter Abishai 
into Joab in ver. 6, after the example of Josephus and the Syriac; but, as 
Bottcher observes, if Joab had originally formed part of the text, it could 
not have been altered into Abishai either accidentally or intentionally, and 
the Syriac translators and Josephus have inserted Joab merely from con- 
jecture, because they inferred from what follows that Joab’s name ought 
to be found here. But whilst this is perfectly true, there is no ground for 
Bottcher’s own conjecture, that in the original text ver. 6 read as follows: 
‘“‘ Then David said to Joab, Behold, the three days are gone: shall we wait 
for Amasa?” and through the copyist’s carelessness a whole line was left 
out. For this conjecture has no tenable support in the senseless reading 
of the Cod. Vat., xpos’ Aweoont' for ’ ABsoxt. 
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people stood still (by the corpse), he turned (pushed) Amasa 
from the road to the field, and threw a cloth over him, where- 
upon they all passed by and went after Joab.—Ver. 14. But 
Joab “went through all the tribes of Israel to Abela, and Beth- 
Maacah, and all Berim.” Adela (ver. 15), or Abel (ver. 18), has 
been preserved in the large Christian village of Abid, a place with 
ruins, and called Abil-el-Kamh on account of its excellent wheat 
(Kamh), which lies to the north-west of Lake Huleh, upon a 
Tell on the eastern side of the river Derddra; not in Ibl-el- 
Hawa, a place to the north of this, upon the ridge between Merj 
Ayun and Wady et Teim (vid. Ritter, Hrdk. xv. pp. 240, 241; 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches, pp. 372-3; and v. de Velde, Mem. 
p- 280).  Beth-Maacah was quite close to Abela; so that the 
names of the two places are connected together in ver. 15, and 
afterwards, as Abel-Beth-Maacah (vid. 1 Kings xv. 20, and 2 
Kings xv. 29), also called Abel-Maim in 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 
Berim is the name of a district which is unknown to us; and 
even the early translators did not know how to render it. There 
is nothing, however, either in the waves év yappi of the LX X 
or the omnes viri electt of the Vulgate, to warrant an alteration 
of the text. The latter, in fact, rests upon a mere conjecture, 
which is altogether unsuitable; for the subject to Pap can- 
not be psa 53 on account of the vav consec., but must be 
obtained from bea ‘wavrDa, The Chethib inp» is evidently 

a slip of the pen for bop —Ver. 15. They besieged him 
(Sheba) { in Abel- Beth-Maacah, and piled up a rampart against 
the city, so that it rose up by the town-moat (en, the moat with 
the low wall belonging to it); and all the people with Joab 
destroyed to throw down the wall. 

Vers. 16 sqq. Then a wise woman of the city desired to 
speak to Joab, and said (from the wall) to him (ver. 18), 
“They were formerly accustomed to say, ask Abel; and so 
they brought (a thing) to pass.” These words show that Abel 
had formerly been celebrated for the wisdom of its inhabitants. 
—Ver. 19. “I am of the peaceable, faithful in Israel: thou 
seekest to slay a city and mother in Israel; wherefore wilt thou 
destroy the inheritance of Jehovah?” The construing of *238 
with a predicate in the plural may be explained on the simple 
ground that the woman spoke in the name of the city as well 
as in its favour, and therefore had the citizens in her mind at 
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the time, as is very evident from the figurative expression ON 
(mother) for mother-city or capital." The woman gave Joab 
to understand, in the first place, that he ought to have asked 
the inhabitants of Abela whether they intended to fight for 
Sheba before commencing the siege and destruction of the 
town, according to the law laid down in Deut. xx. 10 sqq. with 
reference to the siege of foreign towns; and secondly, that he 
ought to have taken into consideration the peaceableness and 
fidelity of the citizens of Abela, and not to destroy peace- 
loving citizens and members of the nation of God.—Ver. 20. 
The woman’s words made an impression upon Joab. He felt 
‘the truthfulness of her reproaches, and replied, “Far be it, far 
be it from me, to swallow up or destroy.” O8, as in the case of 
oaths: “ truly not.”— Ver. 21. “It is not so (se. as thou sayest), 
but a man of the mountains of Ephraim (which extended into 
the tribe of Benjamin: see at 1 Sam. i. 1), Sheba the son of 
Bichri, hath lifted up his hand against the king David. Only 
give him up, and I will draw away from the city.” The woman 
promised him this: “Behold, his head shall be thrown out to 
thee over the wall.’—Ver. 22. She then came to all the people 
(i.e. the citizens of the town) “ with her wisdom,” t.e. with the 
wise counsel which she had given to Joab, and which he had 
accepted; whereupon the citizens cut off Sheba’s head, and 
threw it out to Joab. Then Joab had a trumpet blown for a 
retreat, and the men disbanded, whilst he himself returned to 
Jerusalem to the king. 


Vers. 23-26. Davip’s MintstERS OF STATE.—The second 
section of the history of David’s reign closes, like the first (ch. 
vill. 16 sqq.), with a list of the leading ministers of state. The 
author evidently found the two lists in his sources, and included 


1 The correctness of the text is not to be called in question, as Thenius 
and Bottcher suppose, for the simple reason that all the older translators 
have followed the Hebrew text, including even the LXX. with their éyé 
clus eipnuixed trav ornolymeroy év “Iopena; whereas the words & Zdcvro of 
xtorot tov Iope7a, which some of the Mss. contain at the close of ver. 18 
after ef ¢22arroyv, and upon which Thenius and Bottcher have founded their 
conjectures, are evidently a gloss or paraphrase of 3197 }D}, and of so little 
value on critical grounds, that Tischendorf did not even think the reading 
worth mentioning in his edition of the Septuagint. 
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them both in his work, for the simple reason that they belonged 
to different periods, as the difference in the names of some of 
the officers clearly shows, and that they supplemented one 
another. The list before us belongs to a later period of David’s 
reign than the one in ch. viii. 16-18. In addition to the office- 
bearers mentioned in ch. viii., we find here Adoram over the 
tribute, and Jra the Jairite a confidential counsellor (cohen : 
see at ch. viii. 18), in the place of the sons of David noticed 
in ch. viii. 18. The others are the same in both lists. The 
Chethib 3n is to be read 37 (cf. 2 Kings xi. 4, 19), from 
3, perfodit, and is synonymous with ‘N31 (see at ch. viii. 18). 
Adoram is the same person as Adoniram, who is mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 6 and v. 28 as overseer over the tributary service 
in the time of Solomon ; as we may see from the fact, that the 
latter is also called Adoram in 1 Kings xii. 18, and Hadoram 
in 2 Chron. x. 18. Hadoram is apparently only a contracted 
form of the name, and not merely a copyist’s mistake for 
Adoniram. But when we find that, according to the passages 
cited, the same man filled this office under three kings, we must 
bear in mind that he did not enter upon it till the close of 
David's reign, as he is not mentioned in ch. vill. 16 sqq., and 
that his name only occurs in connection with Rehoboam’s ascent 
of the throne; so that there is no ground for assuming that he 
filled the office for any length of time under that monarch. 
D197 does not mean vectigal, z.e. tribute or tributary service, but 
tributary labourers. The derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and has been disputed. The appointment of a special prefect 
over the tributary labourers can hardly have taken place before 
the closing years of David’s reign, when the king organized 
the internal administration of the kingdom more firmly than 
before. On the tributary labourers, see at 1 Kings v. 27. Ira 
the Jairite is never mentioned again. There is no ground for 
altering Jairi (the Jairite) into Jithri (the Jithrite), as Thenius 
proposes, since the rendering given in the Syriac (“ from 
Jathir”) is merely an inference from ch. xxill. 88; and the 
assumption upon which this conclusion is founded, viz. that 
Ira, the hero mentioned in ch. xxiii. 38, is the same person as 
Ira the royal cohen, is altogether unfounded. 
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IV. CLOSE OF DAVID’S REIGN. 
CHAP. XXI.-XXIV. 


After the suppression of the rebellion headed by Sheba, 
David spent the remaining years of his reign in establishing the 
kingdom upon a firmer basis, partly by organizing the army, 
the administration of justice, and the general government of 
the realm, and partly by making preparations for the erection 
of the temple, and enacting rules for the service of the Levites ; 
that he might be able to hand over the government in a firm 
and satisfactory state to his youthful son Solomon, whom the 
Lord had appointed as his successor. The account of these 
regulations and enactments fills up the whole of the last section 
of the history of David’s reign in the first book of Chronicles. 
But in the book before us, several other things—(1) two divine 
punishments inflicted upon Israel, with the expiation of the sins 
that occasioned them (ch. xxi. 1-14, and ch. xxiv.); (2) David’s 
psalm of praise for deliverance out of the hand of all his ene- 
mies (ch. xxii.), and his last prophetic words (ch. xxiii. 1-7) ; 
and (3) a few brief notices of victorious acts performed in the 
wars with the Philistines (ch. xxi. 15-22), and a longer list of 
David's heroes (ch. xxiii. 8-39)—form, as it were, a historical 
framework for these poetical and prophetic portions. Of the 
two divine visitations mentioned, the pestilence occasioned by 
the numbering of the people (ch. xxiv.) occurred undoubtedly 
in the closing years of David’s reign ; whereas the famine, and 
the expiation connected with it (ch. xxi. 1-14), happened most 
probably at an earlier period, and are merely introduced here 
because no fitting opportunity had presented itself before. The 
kernel and centre of this last section of the history of David is 
to be found unquestionably in the psalm of thanksgiving in ch. 
xxil., and the prophetic announcement of an exalted and blessed 
king. In the psalm of thanksgiving David looks back at the 
close of his life upon all the mercy and faithfulness which he 
had experienced throughout his reign, and praises the Lord his 
God for the whole. In his “last words” he looks forward into 
the time to come, and on the strength of the promise which he 
has received, of the eternal duration of the dominion of his house, 
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sees in spirit the just Ruler, who will one day arise from his 
seed, and take the throne of his kingdom for ever. These two 
lyrical and prophetic productions of David, the ripest spiritual 
fruit of his life, form a worthy conclusion to his reign. To this 
there is appended the list of his heroes, in the form of a supple- 
ment (ch. xxii. 8-39); and finally in ch. xxiv. the account of 
the numbering of the people, and the pestilence which fell upon 
Israel, as a punishment for this fault on the part of David. 
This account is placed at the close of the books of Samuel, 
merely because the altar which was built to expiate the wrath 
of God, together with the sacrifices offered upon it, served to 
consecrate the site for the temple, which was to be erected after 
David’s death, in accordance with the divine promise (ch. vii. 
13), by his son and successor Solomon. 


THREE YEARS FAMINE. HEROIC ACTS PERFORMED IN THE 
WARS WITH THE PHILISTINES.—CHAP. XXI. 


Vers. 1-14. THrer Years’ Famine.—A three years’ 
famine in the land, the occasion of which, as Jehovah declared 
to the king, was Saul’s crime with regard to the Gibeonites, 
was expiated by David’s delivering up to the Gibeonites, at their 
own request, seven of Saul’s descendants, who were then hung 
by them upon a mountain before Jehovah. This occurrence 
certainly did not take place in the closing years of David's 
reign; on the other hand, it is evident from the remark in 
ver. 7, to the effect that Mephibosheth was spared, that it hap- 
pened after David had received tidings of Mephibosheth, and 
had taken him to his own table (ch. ix.). This is mentioned 
here as a practical illustration, on the one hand of the manner 
in which Jehovah visited upon the house of Saul, even after 
the death of Saul himself, a crime which had been committed 
by him; and, on the other hand, of the way in which, even in 
such a case as this, when David had been obliged to sacrifice 
the descendants of Saul to expiate the guilt of their father, he 
showed his tenderness towards him by the honourable burial of 
their bones. 

Vers. 1-6a. A famine, which lasted for three successive 
years, induced David to seek the face of Jehovah, we. to ap- 
proach God in prayer and ask the cause of this judgment 
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which had fallen upon the land. The Lord replied, “ Because 
of Saul, and because of the house of blood-guiltiness, because 
he hath slain the Gibeonites.” The expression “because of 
the house of blood-guiltiness” is in apposition to “Saul,” and 
determines the meaning more precisely: “ because of Saul, and 
indeed because of the blood-guiltiness which rests upon his 
house.” 07 2 signifies the house upon which blood that 
had been shed still rested as guilt, like D077 Wy in Ezek. xxii. 
2, xxiv. 6, 9,'and D91 t's: in’ Ps, v27, xxvii. 9, ete. Nothing 
further is known about the fact itself. It is simply evident 
from the words of the Gibeonites in ver. 5, that Saul, in his 
pretended zeal for the children of Israel, had smitten the 
Gibeonites, 7.¢. had put them to death. Probably some dis- 
satisfaction with them had furnished Saul with a pretext for 
exterminating these Amoritish heathen from the midst of the 
people of God.—Ver. 2. In consequence of this answer from 
God, which merely indicated in a general manner the cause of 
the visitation that had come upon the land, David sent for the 
Gibeonites to ask them concerning the wrong that had been 
done them by Saul. But before the historian communicates 
their answer, he introduces an explanation respecting the 
Gibeonites, to the effect that they were not Israelites, but 
remnants of the Amorites, to whom Joshua had promised on 
oath that their lives should be preserved (vid. Josh. ix. 3 sqq.). 
They are called HHivites in the book of Joshua (ch. ix. 7) ; 
whereas here they are designated Amorites, according to the 
more general name which is frequently used as comprehending 
all the tribes of Canaan (see at Gen. x. 16 and xv. 16). David 
said to the Gibeonites, “ What shall I do for you, and where- 
with shall I expiate” (sc. the wrong done you), “that ye may 
bless the inheritance (¢.e. the nation) of Jehovah?” On the 
use of the imperative 27% to denote the certain consequences, 
see Ewald, § 347.—Ver. 4. The Gibeonites answered, “I have 
not to do with silver and gold concerning Saul and his house” 
(lit. it is not, does not stand, to me at silver and gold with Saul 
and his house), z.e. I have no money to demand of Saul, require 
no pecuniary payment as compensation for the blood which he 
shed among us (vid. Num. xxxv. 31). The Chethib °? is not 
to be touched, notwithstanding the 12? which follows. The use 
of the singular may be explained on the simple ground that the 
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speaker thought of the Gibeonites as a corporation. “ And it 
does not pertain to us to put any one to death in Israel” (se. of 
our own accord). When David inquired still further, “ What 
do you mean, then, that I should do to you?” they replied, 
“(As for) the man who consumed us, and who thought against 
us, that we should be destr oyed (27282 without °3, subordinate 
to 7197, like NYY in the previous verse), so as not i continue in 
the Biol of the territor y of Israel, let seven men of his sons 
be given us, that we may crucify ther to Jehovah at Gibeah 
of Saul, the chosen of Jehovah.” I) WW VN is placed at the 
head absolutely (cf. Gesenius, § 145, 2). On crucifixion as a 
capital punishment, see at Num. xxv. 4, where it has already 
been observed that criminals were not impaled or fastened to 
the cross alive, but were first of all put to death. Consequently 
the Gibeonites desired that the massacre, which had taken place 
among them by the command of Saul, should be expiated by 
the execution of a number of his sons—blood for blood, accord- 
ing to Num. xxxv. 31. They asked for the crucifixion for 
Jehovah, 7c. that the persons executed might be impaled, as a 
public exhibition of the punishment inflicted, before the face 
of the Lord (vid. ver. 9), as the satisfaction required to expiate 
His wrath. Seven was a sacred number, denoting the per- 
formance of a work of God. This was to take place in Gibeah, 
the home and capital of Saul, who had brought the wrath of 
God upon the land through his crime. There is a sacred irony 
in the epithet applied to Saul, “chosen of the Lord.” If Saul 
was the chosen of Jehovah, his actions ought to have been in 
accordance with his divine election. 

Vers. 6-10. David granted the request, because, according 
to the law in Num. xxxv. 33, blood-guiltiness when resting upon 
the land could only be expiated by the blood of the criminal ; 
but in delivering up the members of Saul’s house for whom 
they asked, he spared Mephibosheth the son of Jonathan and 
grandson of Saul, for the sake of the bond of friendship which 
he had formed with Jonathan on oath (1 Sam. xviii. 3, xx. 8, 
16), and gave up to the Gibeonites two sons of Rizpah, a 
concubine of Saul (vid. ver. 11 and ch. iii. 7), and five sons of 
Merab the daughter of Saul, whom she had borne to Adriel of 
Meholah. The name of Michal, which stands in the text, is 
founded upon an error of memory or a copyist’s mistake ; for it 
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was not Michal, but Merab, Saul’s eldest daughter, who was 
given to Adriel the Meholathite as his wife (1 Sam. xvii. 19). 
The Gibeonites crucified those who were delivered up to them 
upon the mountain at Gibeah before J ee (see the remarks 
on ver. 6). “Thus fell seven at once.’ The Chethib DnyIw, 
at which the Masoretes took such offence that they wanted to 
change it into DAY, is defended by Bottcher very properly, 
on the ground that the dual of the numeral denotes what is 
ool, repeated as if by paring 3 so that here it expresses 
what was extraordinary in the event in a more pictorial manner 
than the Keri: “They fell sevenfold at once,” i.e. seven in 
the same way. The further remark, “they were slain in the 
first days of harvest, at the beginning of the barley harvest,” 
belongs to what filers for ney it prepares the way. The 
two ens mam for Om), and npnna for nbnn, are needless 
emendations. bon j is an advecil accusative OR Ges. § 118, 
2). The harvest ‘began with the barley harvest, about the 
middle of Nisan, our at —Ver. 10. And Rial took sack- 
cloth, te. the coarse hairy cloth that was worn as mourning, 
and spread it out for herself by the rock—not as a tent, as 
Clericus supposes, still less as a covering over the corpses of 
those who had been executed, according to the exegetical hand- 
book, but for a bed—“ from the beginning of he harvest till 
water was poured out upon them (the crucified) from heaven,” 

2.é. till rain:came as a sign that the plague of drought that had 
rested upon the land was appeased; after which the corpses 
could be openly taken down from the stakes and buried,—a 
fact which is passed over in the account before us, where only 
the principal points are given. This is the explanation which 
Josephus has correctly adopted; but his assumption that the 
rain fell at once, and before the ordinary early rain, has no 
foundation in the text of the Bible. “And suffered not the 
birds of heaven to settle upon the corpses by day, or the wild 
beasts by night.” Leaving corpses without burial, to be con- 
sumed by birds of prey dna wild beasts, was repande) as the 
greatest ignominy that could befal the dead (see at 1 Sam. xvii. 
44). According to Deut. xxi. 22, 23, persons executed were 
not to remain hanging through the night upon the stake, but 
to be buried before evening. This law, however, had no ap- 
plication whatever to the case before us, where the expiation of 
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guilt that rested upon the whole land was concerned. In this 
instance the expiatory sacrifices were to remain exposed before 
Jehovah, till the cessation of the plague showed that His wrath 
had been appeased. 

Vers. 11-14. When this touching care of Rizpah for the 
dead was told to David, he took care that the bones of the 
whole of the fallen royal house should be buried in the burial- 
place of Saul’s family. He therefore sent for the bones of 
Saul and Jonathan, which the men of Jabesh had taken away 
secretly from the wall of Beisan, where the Philistines had 
fastened the bodies, and which had been buried in Jabesh (1 
Sam. xxxi. 10 sqq.), and had the bones of the sons and grand- 
sons of Saul who had been crucified at Gibeah collected together, 
and interred all these bones at Zela in the land of Benjamin, 
in the family grave of Kish the father of Saul. 723, to take 
away secretly. jw-n’a 279, from the market-place of Bethshan, 
does not present any contradiction to the statement in 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10, that the Philistines fastened the body to the wall of 
Bethshan, as the rechob or market-place in eastern towns is not 
in the middle of the town, but is an open place against or in 
front of the gate (cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 6; Neh. vii. 1, 3, 16). 
This place, as the common meeting-place of the citizens, was 
the most suitable spot that the Philistines could find for fasten- 
ing the bodies to the wall. The Chethib pier is the true 
Peter form from nen, whereas the Keri panda j is a formation 
resembling the Arameean (cf. Ewald, § 252, a). The Keri 
pynvon may is correct, however, as DADs, being a proper name, 
does not take any article. In nian ba on el meaning of 
ni (day) must not be strictly pressed, but the ee is to 
be taken in the sense of “at the time of the smiting ;” for the 
hanging up of the bodies did not take place till the day after 
the battle (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 sqq.)—In ver. 14 the account is 
abridged, and the bones of the crucified persons are not men- 
tioned again. The situation of Zela is unknown (see at Josh. 
xvill. 28). After this had been carried out in accordance with 
the king’s command, God suffered himself to be entreated for 
the land, so that the famine ceased. 


Vers. 15-22. Heroic AcTs PERFORMED IN THE WARS 
WITH THE PuuuIstiInEs.—The brief accounts contained in 
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these verses of different heroic feats were probably taken from 
a history of David’s wars drawn up in the form of chronicles, 
and are introduced here as practical proofs of the gracious 
deliverance of David out of the hand of all his foes, for which 
he praises the Lord his God in the psalm of thanksgiving which 
follows, so that the enumeration of these feats is to be regarded 
as supplying a historical basis for the psalm.—Vers. 15-17. The 
Philistines had war with Israel again. ‘iy (again) refers gene- 
rally to earlier wars with the Philistines, and has probably been 
taken without alteration from the chronicles employed by our 
author, where the account which follows was attached to notices 
of other wars. This may be gathered from the books of the 
Chronicles, where three of the heroic feats mentioned here are 
attached to the general survey of David’s wars (vid. 1 Chron. 
xx. 4). David was exhausted in this fight, and a Philistian 
giant thought to slay him ; but Abishai came to his help and 
slew the giant. He was called Yishbo bench (Keri, Yishbt), 1.2. 
not Yishbo at Nob, but Yishbobenob, a proper name, the mean- 
ing of which is probably “his dwelling is on the height,” and 
which may have been given to. him because of his inaccessible 
castle. He was one of the descendants of Raphah, i.e. one of 
the gigantic race of Rephaim. Raphah was the tribe-father of 
the Rephaim, an ancient tribe of gigantic stature, of whom 
only a few families were left even in Moses’ time (vid. Deut. 
li, 11, ii, 11, 13, and the commentary on Gen. xiv. 5). The 
weight of his lance, i.e. of the metal point to his lance, was 
three hundred shekels, or eight pounds, of brass, half as 
much as the spear of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 7); “and he was 
girded with new armour.” Bottcher has no doubt given the 
correct explanation of the word nwa ; he supposes the feminine 
to be used in a collective sense, so that the noun (“ armour,” 
23) could be dispensed with. (or parallels both to the words 
and facts, vid. Judg. xviii. 11 and Deut. i. 41.) 784, he 
said (sc. to himself), i.e. he thought.—Ver. 17. The danger 
into which the king had been brought in this war, and out of 
which he had been rescued solely by Abishai’s timely help, 
induced his attendants to make him swear that he would not 
go into battle any more in person. i? yaw, administered an 
oath to him, ie. fixed him by a promise on oath, 322n No, 
‘“‘and shalt not extinguish the light of Israel.” David had 
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become the light of Israel from the fact that Jehovah was his 
light (ch. xxii. 29), or, according to the parallel passage in Ps. 
xviii. 29, that Jehovah had lighted his lamp and enlightened 
his darkness, ¢.e. had lifted him out of a state of humiliation 
and obscurity into one of honour and glory. The light (or 
lamp) is a figure used to represent the light of life as continu- 
ally burning, z.e. life in prosperity and honour. David's regal 
life and actions were the light which the grace of God had 
kindled for the benefit of Israel. This light he was not to extin- 
guish, namely by going into the midst of war and so exposing 
his valuable life to danger.—Ver. 18 (compare 1 Chron. xx. 
4). Ina second war, Sibbechai the Hushathite slew Saph the 
Rephaite at Gob. According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 11, Sibbechai, 
one of the gibborim of David (1 Chron. xi. 29), was the leader 
of the eighth division of the army (see at ch. xxiii. 27). ‘*nwna 
is a patronymic from 7¥47 in 1 Chron. iv. 4. The scene of 
conflict is called Gob in our text, and Gezer in the Chronicles. 
As Gob is entirely unknown, 'Thenius supposes it to be a slip 
of the pen for Gezer; but this is improbable, for the simple 
reason that G'ob occurs again in ver. 19. It may possibly have 
been a small place somewhere near to Gezer, which some 
suppose to have stood on the site of ef Kubab, on the road from 
Ramleh to Yalo (see at Josh. x. 33). The name Saph is 
written Sippai in the Chronicles.—Ver. 19 (vid. 1 Chron. 
xx. 5). In another war with the Philistines at Gob, Elhanan 
the son of Yaare-Orgim of Bethlehem smote Goliath of Gath, 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam. In the Chronicles, 
however, we find it stated that “ H/hanan the son of Jair smote 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath of Gath, whose spear,” etc. The 
words of our text are so similar to those of the Chronicles, if 
we only leave out the word D's, which probably crept in from 
the next line through oversight on the part of a copyist, that 
they presuppose the same original text, so that the difference 
can only have arisen from an error in copying. The majority 
of the expositors (e.g. Piscator, Clericus, Michaelis, Movers, 
and Thenius) regard the text of the Chronicles as the true and 
original one, and the text before us as simply corrupt. But 
Bertheau and Béttcher maintain the opposite opinion, because 
it is impossible to see how the reading in 2 Sam. could grow 
out of that in the Chronicles ; whereas the reading in the 
, 2G 
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Chronicles might have arisen through conscious alteration ori- 
ginating in the offence taken by some reader, who recalled the 
account of the conflict between David and Goliath, at the 
statement that Elhanan smote a giant named Goliath, and who 
therefore altered nx ‘ondn nya into ‘nx ‘ond ns. But apart 
from the question whether there were two Goliaths, one of 
whom was slain by David and the other by Elhanan, the fact 
that the conjecture of Bertheau and Bottcher presupposes a 
deliberate alteration of the text, or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, an intentional falsification of the historical account, is 
quite sufficient to overthrow it, as not a single example of 
anything of the kind can be adduced from the whole of the 
Chronicles. On the other hand, the recollection of David’s 
celebrated officer Elhanan of Bethlehem (ch. xxiii. 24; 1 Chron. 
xi. 26) might easily lead to an identification of the Elhanan 
mentioned here with that officer, and so occasion the alteration 
of ‘ond nx into ‘ondn na. This alteration was then followed 
by that of m3 ‘ns into m3 nx, and all the more easily from 
the fact that the description of Lahmi’s spear corresponds word 
for word with that of Goliath’s spear in 1 Sam. xvii. 7. Con- 
sequently we must regard the reading in the Chronicles as the 
correct one, and alter our text accordingly; since the assumption 
that there were two Goliaths is a very improbable one, and 
there is nothing at all strange in the reference to a brother of 
Goliath, who was also a powerful giant, and carried a spear 
like Goliath. Elhanan the son of Jairi is of course a different 
person from Elhanan the Bethlehemite, the son of Dodo (ch. 
xxii. 24). The Chronicles have “Y instead of Jairi (the 
reading according to the Chethib), and the former is probably 
the correct way of writing the name.—Vers. 20, 21 (cf. 1 Chron. 
xx. 6, 7). In another war at Gath, a Philistian warrior, who 
nad six fingers on each hand and_six toes on each foot,’ defied 
Israel, and was slain by Jonathan the son of Shimeah, the 
brother of David (see at ch. xii. 3). The Chethib 10 is pro- 
bably to be read 12, an archaic plural (“a man of measures, 


1 Men with six fingers and six toes have been met with elsewhere. 
Pliny (h. nat. xi. 43) speaks of certain sedigiti (six-fingered) Romans. 
This peculiarity is even hereditary in some families. Other examples are 
collected by Trusen (Sitten, Gebrduche, und Krankheiten der alten Hebréer, 
pp. 198-9, ed. 2) and Friedreich (zur Bibel, i. 298-9). 
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or extensions:” de Dieu, etc.) ; in the Chronicles we find the 
singular 1’) instead.—Ver. 22 (cf. 1 Chron. xx. 8). This verse 
contains a postscript, in which the previous verses are summed 
up. The accusative NYSINNS may be explained from a species 
of attraction, ze. from the fact that the historian had 373 (ver. 
21) still in his mind: “ As for these four, they were born to 
Rapha,” i.e. they were descendants of the Rephaite family at 
Gath, where remnants of the aboriginal Canaanitish tribes of 
gigantic stature were still to be found, as in other towns of the 
Philistines (vid. Josh. xi. 22). “They fell by the hand of 
David, and by the hand of his servants.” “By the hand of 
David” refers to the fact that David had personally fought 
with Yishbobenob (ver. 16). 


DAVID’S PSALM OF THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY OVER ALL 
HIS ENEMIES.—CHAP. XXII. 


In the following psalm of thanksgiving, David praises the 
Lord as his deliverer out of all dangers during his agitated: 
life and conflicts with his foes (vers. 2-4). In the first half he 
pictures his marvellous deliverance out of all the troubles which 
he passed through, especially in the time of Saul’s persecutions, 
under the image of an extraordinary theophany (vers. 5-20), 
and unfolds the ground of this deliverance (vers. 21-28). In 
the second half he proclaims the mighty help of the Lord, and 
his consequent victories over the foreign enemies of his govern- 
ment (vers. 29-46), and closes with renewed praise of God 
for all His glorious deeds (vers. 47-51). The psalm is thus 
arranged in two leading divisions, with an introductory and 
concluding strophe. But we cannot discover any definite 
system of strophes in the further arrangement of the principal 
divisions, as the several groups of thoughts are not rounded off 
symmetrically. 

The contents and form of this song of praise answer to the 
fact attested by the heading, that it was composed by David in 
the later years of his reign, when God had rescued him from 
all his foes, and helped his kingdom to victory over all the 
neighbouring heathen nations. The genuineness of the psalm 
is acknowledged to be indisputable by all the modern critics, 
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except J. Olshausen and Hupfeld,’ who, with hypercritical 
scepticism, dispute the Davidic origin of the psalm on subjec- 
tive grounds of esthetic taste. This psalm is found in the 
Psalter as Ps. xviii., though with many divergences in single 
words and clauses, which do not, however, essentially affect the 
meaning. Commentators are divided in opinion as to the rela- 
tion in which the two different forms of the text stand to one 
another. The idea that the text of 2 Sam. rests upon a careless 
copy and tradition must decidedly be rejected: for, on the one 
hand, by far the larger portion of the deviations in our text 
from that of the Psalter are not to be attributed to carelessness 
on the part of copyists, but are evidently alterations made with 
thoughtfulness and deliberation: e.g. the omission of the very 


again in ver. 47 of the text before us; or the substitution 
of N81" (Ee was seen, ver. 11) for 83 (He did fly), etc. On 
the other hand, the original reading has undoubtedly been re- 
tained in many passages of our text, whilst simpler and more 
common forms have been substituted in that of the Psalms; eg. 


1 Even Hitzig observes (die Psalmen, i. p. 95): ‘‘There is no ground 
whatever for calling in question the Davidic authorship of the psalm, and 
therefore the statement made in the heading ; and, in fact, there is all the 
more reason for adhering to it, because it is attested twice. The recurrence 
of the psalm as one of Davidic origin in 2 Sam. xxii. is of some weight, 
since not the slightest suspicion attaches to any of the other songs or 
sayings attributed to David in the second book of Samuel (e.g. ili. 388, 34, 
v. 8, vil. 18-29, xxiii. 1-7). Moreover, the psalm is evidently ancient, 
and suited to the classical period of the language and its poetry. Ver. 31 
is quoted as early as Proy. xxx. 5, and ver. 34 in Hab. iii. 19. The psalm 
was also regarded as Davidic at a very early period, as the ‘ diaskeuast’ of 
the second book of Samuel met with the heading, which attributes the 
psalm to David. No doubt this opinion might be founded upon ver. 51; 
and with perfect justice if it were: for if the psalm was not composed by 
David, it must have been composed in his name and spirit; and who could 
have been this contemporaneous and equal poet?” Again, after quoting 
several thoroughly Davidic signs, he says at p. 96: ‘ It is very obvious with 
how little justice the words of ver. 51, relating to 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, 26, 
29, have been pronounced spurious. Besides, the psalm can no more have 
concluded with \myind (ver. 51) than with ver. 50 ; and if David refers to 
himself by name at the commencement in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, and in the middle 
in ch. vii. 20, why should he not do the same at the close?” 
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in ver. 5, MO “av? instead of MY ‘220; in ver. 8, DWT Ninpin 
(the foundations of the heavens) for on “IDI (the foundations 
of the hills); in ver. 12, DYo-mvn for po"navn; in ver. LG: 
DY PDS for DY ‘PDN; in ver. 28, SAYA DOTY PI rie 
bavin nio2 DY; in ver. 33, i377 pon TAM for ‘S77 DMF IPA; 

and in ver. 44, vinnd ‘Own a: vinnd IDeA, and several oer 
In general, however the text of the Pune bears the stamp of 
poetical originality more than the text before us, and the latter 
indicates a desire to give greater clearness and simplicity to 
the poetical style. Consequently neither of the two texts that 
have come down to us contains the original text of the psalm 
of David unaltered; but the two recensions have been made 
quite independently of each other, one for the insertion of the 
psalm in the Psalter intended for liturgical use, and the other 
when it was incorporated into the history of David’s reign, 
which formed the groundwork of our books of Samuel. The 
first revision may have been made by David himself when he 
arranged his Psalms for liturgical purposes; but the second 
was effected by the prophetic historian, whose object it was, 
when inserting David’s psalm of praise in the history of his 
reign, not so much to give it with diplomatic literality, as to 
introduce it in a form that should be easily intelligible and true 
to the sense. 

Ver. 1. The heading is formed precisely according to the 
introductory formula of the song of Moses in Deut. xxxi. 30, and 
was no doubt taken from the larger historical work employed 
by the author of our books. It was probably also adopted 
from this into the canonical collection of the Psalter, and 
simply brought into conformity with the headings of the other 
psalms by the alteration of 711 727 (and an said) into 
727 WRN "12 nin 72y> (ear David, the servant of a Lord, 
who spake :” Eng. ver.), and the insertion of nyse (“to ihe 
chief musician : » Eng. ver.) at the head (see Delitzsch on the 
Psalms). “In the day,” i.e. at the time, “when Jehovah had 
delivered him.” Deliverance “out of the hand of Saul” is 
specially mentioned, not because this was the last, but because 
it was the greatest and most glorious,—a deliverance out of 
the deepest misery into regal might and glory. The psalm 
is opened by 78" in both texts.—Vers. 2-4 form the intro- 
duction. 
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Ver. 2 Jehovah is my rock, my castle, and my deliverer to me ; 
3 My Rock-God, in whom I trust : 
My shield and horn of my salvation, my fortress and my refuge, 
My Saviour ; from violence Thou redeemest me. 
4 I call upon the praised one, Jehovah, 
And I am saved from my enemies. 


This introduction contains the sum and substance of the 
whole psalm, inasmuch as David groups the many experiences 
of divine deliverance in his agitated life into a long series of 
predicates, in all of which he extols God as his defence, refuge, 
and deliverer. The heaping up of these predicates is an expres- 
sion both of liveliest gratitude, and also of hope for the future. 
The different predicates, however, are not to be taken as in 
apposition to Jehovah, or as vocatives, but are declarations 
concerning God, how He had proved himself faithful to the 
Psalmist in all the calamities of an life, and would assuredly 
do so still. David calls God *N73125 ry D (my rock, and my castle) 
in Ps. xxxi. 4 as well (cf. Ps. Txxi. 4). The two epithets are 
borrowed from the natural character of Palestine, where steep 
and almost inaccessible rocks afford protection to the fugitive, 
as David had often found at the time when Saul was pursuing 
him (vid. 1 Sam. xxiv. 23, xxil. 5). But whilst David took 
refuge in rocks, he placed his hopes of safety not in their inac- 
cessible character, but in God the Lord, the eternal spiritual 
rock, whom he could see in the earthly seal so that he called 
etn his true castle. °9 ‘8?5 (my deliverer to me) gives the 
real explanation of the foregoing figures. ‘The rr) (to me) is 
omitted in Ps, xviii. 2, and only serves to strengthen the suffix, 
“my, yea my deliverer.” “ My Rock-God,” equivalent to, God 
who is my Rock: this is formed after Deut. xxxii. 4, where 
Moses calls the Lord the Rock of Israel, because of His un- 
changeable faithfulness; for zwr, a rock, is a figure used to 
represent immoveable firmness. In Ps. xviii. 3 we find may oN, 
“my God” (strong one), “ my rock,” two synonyms which are 
joined together in our text, so as to form one single predicate 
of God, which is repeated in ver. 47. The predicates which 
follow, “my horn and my salvation-shield,’ describe’ God as 
the mighty protector and defender of the righteous. A shield 
covers against hostile attacks. In this respect God was Abra- 
ham’s shield (Gen. xv. 1), and the helping shield of Israel _ 
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(Deut. xxxiii. 29; cf. Ps. iii. 4, lix. 12). He is the “horn of 
salvation,” according to Luther, because He overcomes enemies, 
and rescues from foes, and gives salvation. The figure is bor- 
rowed from animals, which have their strength and defensive 
weapons in their horns (see at 1 Sam. ii. 1). “My fortress :” 
misgab is a high place, where a person is secure against hostile 
attacks (see at Ps. ix. 10). The predicates which follow, viz. 
my refuge, etc., are not given in Ps, xviii. 3, and are probably 
only added as a rhythmical completion to the strophe, which 
was shortened by the omission of the introductory lines, “I love 
thee heartily, Jehovah” (Ps. xviii. 1). The last clause, “ My 
Saviour, who redeemest me from violence,” corresponds to S2-NDAS 
in the ae hemistich. In ver. 4, David sums up the contents of 
his psalm of thanksgiving in a ened sentence of experience, 
which may be called the theme of the psalm, for it embraces 
“the result of the long life which lay behind oe so full of 
dangers and fclivedoece bbmD, “ the praised one,” an epithet 
applied to God, which occurs eel times in the Psalms (xlviii. 
2, xcvi. 4, cxili. 8, exlv. 3). It is in apposition to Jehovah, 
and is placed first for the sake of emphasis: “I invoke Jehovah 
as the praised one.” The imperfects 87PN and YYAN are used to 
denote what continually happens. In ver. 5 we have the com- 
mencement of the account of the deliverances out of great 
tribulations, which David had experienced at the hand of God. 
Ver. 5 For breakers of death had compassed me, 
Streams of wickedness terrified me. 
6 Cords of hell had girt me about, 
Snares of death overtook me. 
7 In my distress I called Jehovah, 

And to my God I called ; 

And He heard my voice out of His temple, 

And my crying came into His ears. 

David had often been in danger of death, most frequently 
at the time when he was pursued by Saul, but Abie in Absalom’s 
conspiracy, and even in several wars (cf. ch. xxi. 16). All 
these dangers, out of which the Lord delivered him, and not 
merely those which originated with Saul, are included in vers. 
5, 6. The figure “breakers or waves of death” is analogous to 
that of the “streams of Belial.” His distress is represented in 
both of them under the image of violent floods of water. In 
the psalm we find nya an, “ snares of death,” as in Ps. cxyi. 3, 
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death being regarded as a hunter with a net and snare (cf. Ps. 
xci. 8): this does not answer so well to the parallel m3, and 
therefore is not so good, since aiNy ‘ban follows immediately. 
byrba (Belial), wselessness in a moral sense, or worthlessness. The 
meaning “mischief,” or injury in a physical sense, which many 
expositors give to the word in this passage on account of the 
parallel “death,” cannot be grammatically sustained. Belial 
was afterwards adopted as a name for the devil (2 Cor. vi. 15). 
Streams of wickedness are calamities that proceed from wicked- 
ness, or originate with worthless men. 4, to come to meet 
with a hostile intention, ¢.e. to fall upon (vid. Job xxx. 27). 
22", the temple out of which Jehovah heard him, was the 
heavenly abode of God, as in Ps. xi. 4; for, according to vers. 
8 sqq., God came down from heaven to help him. 
Ver. 8 Then the earth swayed and trembled, 
The foundations of the heavens shook 
And swayed to and fro, because He was wroth. 
9 Smoke ascended in His nose, 
And fire out of His mouth devoured, 
Red-hot coals burned out of Him. 
10 And He bowed the heavens and came down, 

And cloudy darkness under His feet. 

Jehovah came down from heaven to save His servant, as 
He had formerly come down upon Sinai to conclude His cove- 
nant with Israel in the midst of terrible natural phenomena, 
which proclaimed the wrath of the Almighty. The theophany 
under which David depicts the deliverance he had experienced, 
had its type in the miraculous phenomenon which accompanied 
the descent of God upon Sinai, and which suggested, as in the 
song of Deborah (Judg. y. 4, 5), the idea of a terrible storm. 
It is true that the deliverance of David was not actually attended 
by any such extraordinary natural phenomena; but the saving 
hand of God from heaven was so obviously manifested, that the 
deliverance experienced by him could be poetically described 
as a miraculous interposition on the part of God. When the 
Lord rises up from His heavenly temple to come down upon 
the earth to judgment, the whole world trembles at the fierce- 
ness of His wrath. Not only does the earth tremble, but the 
foundations of the heavens shake: the whole universe is moved. 
In the psalm we have “ the foundations of the hills” instead of 
“ the foundations of the heavens,’—a weaker expression, signify- 
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ing the earth to its deepest foundations. The Hithpael yan’, lit. 
to sway itself, expresses the idea of continuous swaying to and 
fro. mn 3, “ for it (sc. wrath) burned to him,” it flamed up 
like a fire; cf. Deut. xxxii. 22, xxix. 19. “ Smoke,” the fore- 
runner of fire, “ascended in His nose.” The figurative idea is 
that of snorting or violent breathing, which indicates the rising 
of wrath. Smoke is followed by fire, which devours out of the 
mouth, z.e, bursts forth devouring or consuming all that opposes 
it. The expression is strengthened still further by the parallel: 
“ ved-hot coals come out of Him,” t.e. the flame of red-hot coals 
pours out of Him as out of a glowing furnace (cf. Gen. xv. 17). 
This description is based entirely upon Ex. xix. 18, where the 
Lord comes down upon Sinai in smoke and fire. We are not 
to picture to ourselves flashes of lightning; for all these phe- 
nomena are merely the forerunners of the appearance of God 
in the clouds, which is described in ver. 10, “He bowed the 
heavens” to come down. DEW, which is frequently connected 
with }3¥, signifies cloudy darkness, or dark clouds. The sub- 
stratum of this description is the fact that in a severe storm the 
heavens seem to sink down upon the earth with their dark clouds. 
The Lord draws near riding upon black thunder-clouds, “ that 
the wicked may not behold His serene countenance, but only 
the terrible signs of His fierce wrath and punishment” (J. H. 


Michaelis). 


Ver. 11 He rode upon a cherub and flew hither, 
And appeared upon the wings of the wind. 
12 He made darkness round about Him as pavilions, 
Water-gathering, thick clouds. 
13 Out of the splendour before Him 
Burned red-hot coals of fire. 


These three verses are a further expansion of ver. 10, and 
ver. 11 of ver. 10a. The cherub is not a personified earthly 
creature, for cherubim are angels around the throne of God (see 
at Gen. iii. 22). The poetical figure “riding upon the cherub” 
is borrowed from the fact that God was enthroned between the 
two cherubim upon the lid of the ark of the covenant, and 
above their outspread wings (Ex. xxv. 20, 21). As the idea of 
His “ dwelling between the cherubim” (ch. vi. 2; 1 Sam. iv. 4 ; 
Ps. Ixxx. 2) was founded upon this typical manifestation of the 
gracious presence of God in the Most Holy place, so here David 
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depicts the desctnt of Jehovah from heaven as “riding upon a 
cherub,” picturing the cherub as a throne upon which God 
appears in the clouds of heaven, though without therefore 
imagining Him as riding upon a sphinx or driving in a chariot- 
throne. Such notions as these are precluded by the addition 
of the term YN, “did fly.” The “ flying” is also suggested by 
the wings of the cherubim. As the divine “ shechinah” was 
enthroned above the ark of the covenant upon the wings of 
the cherubim, David in his poetical description represents the 
cherub and his wings as carrying the throne of God, to express 
the thought that Jehovah came down from heaven as the judge 
and saviour of His servants in the splendour of His divine 
glory, surrounded by cherubim who stand as His highest ser- 
vants around His throne, just as Moses in his blessing (Deut. 
xxxill. 2) speaks of Jehovah as coming out of myriads of His 
holy angels. The elementary substratum of this was the wings 
of the wind, upon which He appeared. In the psalm we have 
8, from 783, to soar (Deut. xxviii. 49 ; Jer. xlviii. 40), which 
suggests the idea of flying better than 81 (He was seen), 
though the latter gives the real explanation. In vers. 12 and 
18, the “cloudy darkness under His feet” (ver. 100) is still 
further expanded, so as to prepare the way for the description 
of thunder and lightning in vers. 14 sqq. Godin His'wrath | 
withdraws His face from man. He envelopes himself in 
clouds. The darkness round about him is the black thunder- 
cloud which forms His hut or tent. The plural succoth is 
occasioned by the plural wn23b, “ His surroundings: ” it is used 
with indefinite generality, and is more probably the original 
term than 1N3D in the psalm. The “darkness” is still further 
explained in the second clause, 0% mwn, water-gatherings. 
Mw (dr. Aey.) signifies, according to the Arabic, a gathering 
or collection. The expression used in the psalm is 0% nn, 
water-darkness, which, if not less appropriate, is at any rate not 
the original term. ONY 2, clouds of clouds, i.e. the thickest 
clouds; a kind of superlative, in which a synonym is used in- 
stead of the same noun.—Ver. 13. The splendour of the divine 
nature enveloped in clouds breaks through the dark covering 
in burning coals of fire. The coals of fire which burst forth, i.e. 
which break out in flame from the dark clouds, are the lightning 
which shoots forth from the dark storm-clouds in streams of fire. 
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Ver. 14 Jehovah thundered from the heavens, ° 

And the Most High gave His voice. 

15 He sent arrows, and scattered them ; 
Lightning, and discomfited them. 

16 Then the beds of the sea became visible ; 
The foundations of the world were uncovered, 
Through the threatening of Jehovah, 
By the snorting of the breath of His nostrils. 


God sent lightning as arrows upon the enemies along with 
violent thunder, and threw them thereby into confusion. 019, 
to throw into confusion, and thereby to destroy, is the standing 
expression for the destruction of the foe accomplished by the 
miraculous interposition of God (vid. Ex. xiv. 24, xxiii. 27; 
Josh. x. 10; Judg. iv. 15; 1 Sam. vii. 10). To the thunder 
there were added stormy wind and earthquake, as an effect of 
the wrath of God, whereby the foundations of the sea and land 
were laid bare, ¢.e. whereby the depth of the abyss and of the 
hell in the interior of the earth, into which the person to be 
rescued had fallen, were disclosed.’ 

Ver. 17 He reached out of the height, He laid hold of me; 
Drew me out of great waters: 
18 Saved me from my enemy strong ; 
From my haters, because they were too strong for me. 
19 They fell upon me in my day of calamity : 
Then Jehovah became my stay, 
20 And led me out into a broad place ; 
Delivered me, because He had pleasure in me. 


1 Tn vers. 13-16 the text of the Psalms deviates greatly and in many 
instances from that before us. In ver. 13 we find wx on 72 may vay 


instead of WS na Mya } and after ver. 14 v WN Smny 7a is repeated i in the 
psalm. In ver. 15 we “have =) apn for pla, and i in ‘ver. 16 DY) PDN 
for ay YPN: The other deviations. are inconsiderable. So far as the 
repetition of WS say 2 at the end of ver. 14 is concerned, it is not 
only superfluous, but ‘unsuitable, because the lightning following the thunder 
is described in ver. 15, and the words repeated are probably nothing more 
than a gloss that has crept by an oversight into the text. The Dp) ‘PDN 
in ver. 16 is an obvious softening down of the sl ‘PDN of the text before 
us. In the other deviations, however, the text of the Psalms is evidently 
the more original of the two; the abridgment of the second clause of ver. 
13 is evidently a simplification of the figurative description in the psalm, 
and 27 p12 in the 15th verse of the psalm is more poetical and a stronger 


expression ‘than the mere pq of our text. 
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The Lord stretched His hand from the height into the deep 
abysses, which had been uncovered through the threatening of 
the wrath of God, and drew out the sain man. nowh with- 
out 7 is used to Honor the stretching out of the hand, ‘and in 
the sense of reaching out to a thing (as in ch. vi. 6), O37 DM 
(great waters) does not refer to the enemy, but to the cala- 
mities and dangers (waves of death and streams of Belial, ver. 
5) into which the enemies of the Psalmist had plunged him. 
wD’, from Aw (Ex. ii. 10), from which the name of Moses 
was derived, to whom there is probably an allusion made. As 
Moses was taken out of the waters of the Nile, so David was 
taken out of great (many) waters. This deliverance is still 
further depicted in more literal terms in vers. 18 sqq. TY °238, 
my enemy strong, poetical for my strong enemy, does not refer 
to one single enemy, namely Saul; but, as the parallel “my 
haters” shows, is a poetical personification of all his enemies. 
They were stronger than David, therefore the Lord had to 
deliver him with an almighty hand. The “day of calamity” in 
which the enemy fell upon him (07?: see at ver. 6) was the 
time when David wandered about in the desert helpless and 
homeless, fleeing from the pursuit of Saul. The Lord was then 
his support, or a staff on which he could support himself (vid. 
Ps, xxii. 4), and led him out of the strait into the broad, ze. 
into a broad space where he could move freely, because God 
had pleasure in him, and had chosen him in His grace to be 
His servant. This reason for his deliverance is carried out 
still further in what follows. 


Ver. 21 Jehovah rendered to me according to my righteousness, 
According to the cleanness of my hands He recompensed me. 
22 For I have observed the ways of Jehovah, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
23 For all His rights are before my eyes ; 
And His statutes,—I do not depart from them. 
24 And I was innocent towards Him, 
And kept myself from mine iniquity. 


by signifies to do to a person good or evil, like the Greek «5 
and Kakas mpattew Twa. The righteousness and cleannness of 
hands, te. the innocence, which David attributed to himself, 
were not perfect righteousness or holiness before God, but the 
righteousness of his endeavours and deeds as contrasted with the 
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unrighteousness and wickedness of his adversaries and pursuers, 
and consisted in the fact that he endeavoured earnestly and 
sincerely to walk in the ways of God and to keep the divine 
commandments. 2 YW, to be wicked from, is a pregnant ex- 
pression, signifying to depart wickedly from God. "1220, 0.6. 
as a standard before my eye. In the psalm we find ‘ty Dyn, 
innocent in intercourse with the Lord, instead of 1 D'DM (see 
Deut. xviii. 13) ; and for the fact itself, David’s own testimony 
in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, 24, the testimony of God concerning him in 
1 Kings xiv. 8, and the testimony of history in 1 Kings xv. 5. 
‘yd, from mine iniquity, i.e. from the iniquity which I might 
have committed. 


Ver. 25 Thus Jehovah repaid me according to my righteousness, 
According to my cleanness before His eyes. 
26 Towards the pious Thou showest thyself pious, 
Towards the perfectly innocent Thou showest thyself innocent. 
27 Towards the genuine Thou showest thyself genuine, 
And towards the perverse Thou showest thyself crooked. 
28 And afflicted people Thou helpest, 
And Thine eyes are against the haughty ; them Thou humblest. 


The motive for deliverance, which was expounded in vers. 
21-24, is summed up briefly in ver. 25; and then in vers. 26 
and 27 it is carried back to the general truth, that the conduct 
of God towards men is regulated according to the conduct of 
men towards God. The vav cons. in 3¥ expresses the logical 
consequence. 733 is used instead of ‘1? 739 in ver. 21, which 
is repeated in the psalm simply for the sake of variation. The 
truth that God treats every man in accordance with his con- 
duct towards Him, is expounded in four parallel clauses, in 
which the conduct of God is expressed in verbs in the Hithpael, 
formed from the adjectives used to describe the conduct of 
men towards God. To the TD, the pious or devoted to God, 
He also shows himself pious; and innocent, blameless, to the 
non 733, the man strong in innocence, who walks in perfect 
innocence. 133, a Miphal participle, from 173, he who keeps 
himself pure, strives after purity of walk, 7297, an anomalous 
contraction of 72M (Ps.), analogous to the formation of 722 for 
“12. The form Span for OANA, to show one’s self perverse or 
crooked, is still more anomalous. God shows himself so towards 
the perverse, by giving him up to his perverseness (Rom. i. 28). 
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This general truth is applied in ver. 28 to the congregation of 
God, in the contrast which it presents of humble and haughty, 
and is expounded from the conduct of God, as displayed in the 
history of Israel, towards these two classes of men, into which 
the nation was divided. In the psalm, therefore, we find 
mAs °3, for which the simple } is substituted here, because the . 
verse does not contain any actual reason for what goes before. 
‘2Y DY, afflicted people, is used to denote the pious and depressed 
in the nation; 0%, the high, 1.e. the haughty, or godless rich 
and mighty in the nation. BUA is to be taken as a relative : 
whom Thou humblest (see Ewald, § 332, 6; and for the thought, 
Isa. ii. 11). In the psalm the unusual mode of expression in 
the second clause is changed into the more common phrase, 
“ Thou bringest down high, ze. proud looks” (cf. Prov. vi. 17, 
EX: 4, cxe LO 5 bs exsede lsat). 

Ver. 29 commences the description of the help which David 
had already received from God in his conflict with the enemies 
of Israel, and which he would still receive. ’ 


Ver. 29 For Thou art my lamp, O Jehovah ! 
And Jehovah maketh my darkness bright. 
80 For through Thee I run troops, 
And through my God I leap walls. 
31 God—innocent is His way. 
The word of Jehovah is refined, 
A shield is He to all who trust in Him. 


The explanatory °2, with which the new description of the 
divine mercy commences, refers to the thought implied in ver. 
28, that David belonged to the “ afflicted people,” whom the 
Lord always helps. As the Lord delivered him out of the 
danger of death, because He took pleasure in him, so He also 
gave him power over all his enemies. For He was his lamp, 
i.e. He had lifted him out of a condition of depression and con- 
tempt into one of glory and honour (see at ch. xxi. 17), and 
would still further enlighten his darkness, i.e. “ would cause 
the light of His salvation to shine upon him and his tribe in all 
the darkness of their distress” (Hengstenberg). In the psalm 
the verse reads thus: “ For Thou lightest (makest bright) my 
lamp (or candle), Jehovah my God enlighteneth my darkness ;” 
the bold figure “Jehovah the lamp of David” being more 
literally explained. The figure is analogous to the one in Ps. 
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xxvil. 1, “ The Lord is my light ;’ whilst the form 72 is a later 
mode of writing 12.—Ver. 30. In the strength of his God he 
could run hostile troops and leap walls, i.e. overcome every 
hostile power. 78, not from 7S), to smash in pieces, but from 
ym, to run; construed with the accusative according to the 
analogy of verbs of motion.—Ver. 31. He derives this confi- 
dence from the acts of God, and also from His word. ONT 
(God) is written absolutely, like 187 in Deut. xxxii. 4. ‘The 
article points back to ‘ioxz, Jehovah is the God (Os), whose 
way is perfect, without blemish; and His word is refined brass, 
pure silver (cf. Ps. xii. 7). He who trusts in Him is safe from 
all foes. The last two clauses occur again in Agur’s proverbs 
(Prov. xxx. 5). The thought of the last clause is still further 
explained in vers. 32 sqq. 


Ver. 32 For who is God save Jehovah, 
And who a rock save our God? 
83 This God is my strong fortress, 
And leads the innocent his way. 
384 He makes my feet like the hinds, 
And setteth me upon my high places ; 
85 He teacheth my hands to fight, 
And my arms span brazen bows. 


There is no true God who can help, except or by the side 
of Jehovah (cf. Deut. xxxii. 31; 1 Sam. ii. 2). “Wy, as in ver. 2. 
This God is “ my strong fortress :” for this figure, comp. Ps. 
xxxi. 5 and xxvii. 1. bon, strength, might, is construed with 
‘yd, by free subordination: “ my fortress, a strong one,” like 
ry ‘pnd (Ps. Ixxi. 7; cf. Ewald, § 291, 0). 75) for 9m, from 7A 
(vid. Ges. § 72; Olshausen, Gram. p..579), in the sense of 
leading or taking round, as in Prov. xii. 26. God leads the 
innocent his way, i.e. He is his leader and guide therein. The 
Keri °271 rests upon a misunderstanding. There is an important 
difference in the reading of this verse in Ps. xviii., viz. “ The 
God who girdeth me with strength, and makes my way inno- 
cent.” The last clause is certainly an alteration which simplifies 
the meaning, and so is also the first clause, the thought of which 
occurs again, word for word, in ver. 40a, with the addition of 
mnowe. nbs or nes, the hind, or female stag, is a figure of 
speech denoting swiftness in running. “ Like the hinds :” a con- 
densed simile for “ like the hinds’ feet,” such as we frequently 
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meet with in Hebrew (wd. Ges. § 144, Anm.). The reference 
is to swiftness in pursuit of the foe (vid. ch. ii. 18; 1 Chron. 
xii. 8). yen, his feet, for on (my feet) in the psalm, may 
be accounted for from the fact, that David had spoken of him- 
self in the third person as the innocent one. “ My high places” 
were not the high places of the enemy, that became his by 
virtue of conquest, but the high places of his own land, which 
he maintained triumphantly, so that he ruled the land from them. 
The expression is formed after Deut. xxxii. 13, and is imitated 
in Hab. iii. 19. sib is generally construed with a double accu- 
sative: here it is written with an accusative and O and signifies 
to instruct for the war. 1M), in the psalm NM), on account of 
the feminine ‘N91, is not the Miphal of NNN, to be broken in 
pieces, but the Piel of NM), to cause to go down, to press down 
the bow, 2.e. to set it. The bow of brass is mentioned as being 
the strongest: setting such a bow would be a sign of great 
heroic strength. The two verses (34 and 35) are simply a 
particularizing description of the power and might with which 
the Lord had endowed David to enable him to conquer all his 
foes. 


Ver. 36 And Thou reachest me the shield of my salvation, 
And Thy hearing makes me great. 
37 Thou makest my steps broad under me, 
And my ankles have not trembled. 


The Lord bestows the true strength for victory in His sal- 
vation. The shield of salvation is the shield which consists of 
salvation, of the helping grace of the Lord. May, for which 
we find in the psalm ny, thy humility, i.e. God’s condescend- 
ing grace, does not mean “ thy humiliation,” but “ thy hearken- 
ing,” 1.e. that practical hearkening on the part of God, when 
called upon for help, which was manifested in the fact that 
God made his steps broad, i.e. provided the walker with a broad 
space for free motion, removing obstructions and stumbling- 
blocks out of the way. God had done this for David, so that 
his ankles had not trembled, 2.e. he had not been wanting in the 
power to take firm and safe steps. In this strength of his God 
he could destroy all his foes. 


Ver. 38 I will pursue my enemies and destroy them, 
I will not turn till they are consumed. 
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39 I will consume them and dash them in pieces, that they may 
not arise, 
And may fall under my feet. 
40 And Thou girdest me with strength for war, 
Thou bowest mine adversaries under me. 
41 And Thou makest mine enemies turn the back to me; 
My haters, I root them out. 


The optative form MB8 serves to make the future significa- 
tion of 8 (in the psalm) the more apparent. Consequently 
it is quite out of the question to take the other verbs as pre- 
terites. We are not compelled to do this by the interchange 
of imperfects c. vav consec. with simple imperfects, as the vav 
consec. is not used exclusively as expressive of the past. On 
the contrary, the substance of the whole of the following de- 
scription shows very clearly that David refers not only to the 
victories he has already won, but in general to the defeat of all 
his foes in the past, the present, and the future; for he speaks 
as distinctly as possible not only of their entire destruction 
(vers. 38, 39, 43), but also of the fact that God makes him the 
head of the nations, and distant and foreign nations do him 
homage. Consequently he refers not only to his own personal 
dominion, but also, on the strength of the promise which he 
had received from God, to the increase of the dominion of the 
throne of his house, whilst he proclaims in the Spirit the 
ultimate defeat of all the enemies of the kingdom of God. 
This Messianic element in the following description comes out 
in a way that cannot be mistaken, in the praise of the Lord 
with which he concludes in vers. 47-51. OWN, “I destroy 
them,” is stronger than 0288), “T reach them” (in the psalm). 
In ver. 39 the words are crowded together, to express the utter 
destruction of all foes. In the psalm DDN} is omitted. 271m) 
for 22787) in the psalm is not a poetical Syriasm, and still less 
a “careless solecism” (Hupfeld), but a simple contraction, 
such as we meet with in many forms: e.g. 3B for sBPNID 
(Job xxxy. 11; cf. Ewald, § 232, b). The form nn for 
nan) (in the psalm) is unusual, and the apheresis of the 2 
can only be accounted for from the fact that this much-used 
word constantly drops its 2 as a radical sound in the im- 
perfect (see Ewald, §195, c). The phrase 5 nnn is formed 
after Ex. xxiii. 27. “Giving the enemy to a person’s back” 

240 
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means causing them to turn the ‘back, ie. putting them to 
flight. 
Ver. 42 They look out, but there is no deliverer ; 
For Jehovah, but He answereth them not. 
43 And I rub in pieces as the dust of the earth, 
Like the mire of the streets I crush them and stamp upon them. 

The cry of the foe for help is not attended to; they are 
annihilated without quarter. wv", to look out to God for help 
(with bs and Ys vid. Isa. xvii. %, 8), is more poetical than 
IW, “ they cry” (in the psalm) ; 4 YIN7DYS is more simple 
than mamaBby 75Y3 (in the psalm), “ I crush them as dust 
before the wind,” for the wind does not crush the dust, but 
carries it away. In the second clause of ver. 43, DPN is site 
instead of BPS in the psalm, and sraneeneiea by DYPIN. 
opis, from PPI, to make thin, to crush; so that instead of “y 
pour them out like mire of the streets which is trodden to 
pieces,” the Psalmist simply says, “I crush and stamp upon 
them like mire of the streets.” Through the utter destruction 
of the foe, God establishes the universal dominion to which the 
throne of David is to attain. 


Ver. 44 And Thou rescuest me out of the strivings of my people, 
Preservest me to be the head of the heathen. 
People that I knew not serve me. 
45 The sons of the stranger dissemble to me, 
Upon hearsay they obey me. 
46 The sons of the stranger despair, 
And tremble out of their castles. 


By “the strivings of my people” the more indefinite expres- 
sion in the psalm, “strivings of the people,” is explained. The 
words refer to the domestic conflicts of David, out of which 
the Lord delivered him, such as the opposition of Ishbosheth 
and the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba. These deliverances 
formed the prelude and basis of his dominion over the heathen. 
Consequently ‘2UA (Thou preservest me to be the head of the 
nations) occurs quite appropriately in the second clause; and 
‘vA, “Thou settest me,” which occurs in the psalm, is a far 
less pregnant expression. DY before HY) N> is used indefinitely 
to signify foreign nations. Zoi king of Hamath’ (ch. viii. 10) 
was an Scams and_ his subjugation was a prelude of the 
future subjection of all the heathen to the sceptre of the Son 
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of David, as predicted in Ps. lxxii. In ver. 45 the two clauses 
of the psalm are very appropriately transposed. The Hithpael 
wnan, as compared with WN, is the later form. In the 
primary passage (Deut. xxxiii. 29) the Miphal is used to sig- 
nify the dissembling of friendship, or of involuntary homage on 
the part of the vanquished towards the victor. t& yinw>, “by 
the hearing of the ear,” i.e. by hearsay, is a simple explanation 
of ti yew, at the rumour of the ears (vid. Job xlii. 5), 1.6. 
at the mere rumour of David’s victories. The foreign nations 
pine away, 7.e. despair of ever being able to resist the victorious 
power of David. 13M, “they gird themselves,” does not yield 
any appropriate meaning, even if we should take it in the 
sense of equipping themselves to go out to battle. The word 
is probably a misspelling of 3397), which occurs in the psalm, 
mn being a da. dey. in the sense of being terrified, or trem- 
bling: they tremble out of their castles, z.e. they come trem- 
bling out of their castles (for the thought itself, see Micah vii. 
17). It is by no means probable that the word 734, which is 
so frequently met with in Hebrew, is used in this one passage 
in the sense of “to limp,” according to Syriac usage. 

In conclusion, the Psalmist returns to the praise of the Lord, 
who had so highly favoured him. 


Ver. 47 Jehovah liveth, and blessed is my rock, 
And the God of my refuge of salvation is exalted. 
48 The God who giveth me vengeance, 
And bringeth nations under me; 
49 Who leadeth me out from mine enemies, 
And exalteth me above mine adversaries, 
Delivereth me from the man of violence. 


The formula 77""5 does not mean “let Jehovah live,” for 
the word ‘™ would be used for that (vid. ch. xvi. 16, 1 Sam. 
x. 24), but is a declaration: “the Lord is living.” The de- 
claration itself is to be taken as praise of God, for “ praising 
God is simply ascribing to Him the glorious perfections which 
belong to him; we have only to give Him what is His own” 
(Hengstenberg). The following clauses also contain simply 
declarations; this is evident from the word 0, since the 
optative 0 would be used to denote a wish. The Lord is 
living or alive when He manifests His life in acts of omni- 
potence. In the last clause, the expression WW (rock) is in- 
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tensified into yer WS srk (the God of my refuge, or rock, of 
salvation), i.e. the God who is my saving rock (cf. ver. 3). In 
the predicates of God in vers. 48, 49, the saving acts depicted 
by David in vers. 5-20 and 29-46 are summed up briefly. 
Instead of Ti, “He causes to go down under me,” «.¢e. He 
subjects to me, we find in the psalm 7375, “He drives nations 
under me,” and °025!) instead of *s’SiD; and lastly, instead of 
pon vx in the psalm, we have here O’DDN wx, as in Ps. exl. 2. 
Therefore the praise of the Lord shall be sounded among all 
nations. 


Ver. 50 Therefore will I praise Thee, O Jehovah, among the nations, 
And sing praise to Thy name. 
51 As He who magnifies the salvation of His king, 
And showeth grace to His anointed, 
To David, and his seed for ever. 

The grace which the Lord had shown to David was so 
great, that the praise thereof could not be restricted to the 
narrow limits of Israel. With the dominion of David over the 
nations, there spread also the knowledge, and with this the 
praise, of the Lord who had given him the victory. Paul was 
therefore perfectly justified in quoting the verse before us (ver. 
50) in Rom. xvi. 9, along with Deut. xxxii. 43 and Ps. cxvii. 
1, as a proof that the salvation of God was intended for the 
Gentiles also. The king whose salvation the Lord had magni- 
fied, was not David as an individual, but David and his seed 
for ever,—that is to say, the royal family of David which 
culminated in Christ. David could thus sing praises upon the 
ground of the promise which he had received (ch. vii. 12-16), 
and which is repeated almost verbatim in the last clause of ver. 
51. The Chethib sx is the Hiphil participle 713, according 
to Ps. xviii. 51; and the Keri F730, “tower of the fulness of 


salvation,” is a singular conjecture. 


DAVID’S LAST WORDS.—CHAP. XXIII. 1—7. 


The psalm of thanksgiving, in which David praised the 
Lord for all the deliverances and benefits that he had experi- 
enced throughout the whole of his life, is followed by the pro- . 
phetic will and testament of the great king, unfolding the 
importance of his rule in relation to the sacred history of the 
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future. And whilst the psalm may be regarded (ch. xxii.) as 
a great hallelujah, with which David passed away from the 
stage of life, these “last words” contain the divine seal of all 
that he has sung and prophesied in several psalms concerning 
the eternal dominion of his seed, on the strength of the divine 
promise which he received through the prophet Nathan, that 
his throne should be established for ever (ch. vii.). These 
words are not merely a lyrical expansion of that promise, but a 
prophetic declaration uttered by David at the close of his life 
and by divine inspiration, concerning the true King of the 
kingdom of God. “The aged monarch, who was not gene- 
rally endowed with the gift of prophecy, was moved by the 
Spirit of God at the close of his life, and beheld a just Ruler 
in the fear of God, under whose reign blessing and salvation 
sprang up for the righteous, and all the wicked were over- 
come. The pledge of this was the eternal covenant which God 
had concluded with him” (Tholuck: die Propheten und thre 
Weissagungen, p. 166). The heading “ these are the last words 
of David” serves to attach it to the preceding psalm of thanks- 
giving. 
Ver. 1 Divine saying of David the son of Jesse, 

Divine saying of the man, the highly exalted, 

Of the anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And of the lovely one in the songs of praise of Israel. 


2 The Spirit of Jehovah speaks through me, 
And His word is upon my tongue. 


This introduction to the prophetic announcement rests, both 
as to form and substance, upon the last sayings of Balaam con- 
cerning the future history of Israel (Num. xxiv. 3,15). This 
not only shows to what extent David had occupied himself with 
the utterances of the earlier men of God concerning Israel’s 
future; but indicates, at the same time, that his own prophetic 
utterance was intended to be a further expansion of Balaam’s 
prophecy concerning the Star out of Jacob and the Sceptre 
out of Israel. Like Balaam, he calls his prophecy a DS), ze. a 
divine saying or oracle, as a revelation which he had received 
directly from God (see at Num. xxiv. 3). But the recipient 
of this revelation was not, like Balaam the son of Beor, a man 
with closed eye, whose eyes had been opened by a vision of the 
Almighty, but “ the man who was raised up on high” (%, adver- 
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bially “above,” is, strictly speaking, a substantive, “ height,” 
used in an adverbial sense, as in Hos. xi. 7, and probably also 
ch. vii. 16), i.e. whom God had lifted up out of humiliation to 
be the ruler of His people, yea, even to be the head of the 
nations (ch. xxii. 44). Liuther’s rendering, “ who is assured of 
the Messiah of the God of Jacob,” is based upon the Vulgate; 
“cut constitutum est de Christo Dei Jacob,’ and cannot be 
grammatically sustained. David was exalted on the one hand 
as “ the anointed of the God of Jacob,” i.e. as the one whom the 
God of Israel had anointed king over His people, and on the 
other hand as “the lovely one in Israel's songs of praise,” te. 
the man whom God had enabled to sing lovely songs of praise 
in celebration of His grace and hee Wor = Mt does not 
mean a song generally, but a song of praise in honour of God 
(see at Ex. xv. 2), like 11019 in fhe headings to the psalms. As 
David on the one hand had firmly asin biichea the kingdom 
of God in an earthly and political respect as the enoiaed of 
Jehovah, i.e. as king, so had he on the other, as the composer 
of Israel’s songs of praise, promoted the spiritual edification of 
that kingdom. The idea of ON) is explained in ver. 2. The 
Spirit oe Jehovah speaks through him; his words are the 
inspiration of God. ‘The preterite 12% relates to the divine 
inspiration which preceded the utterance of the divine saying. 
2125, literally to speak into a person, as in Hos. i. 2. The 
saying itself commences with ver. 3. 


Ver. 3 The God of Israel saith, 

The Rock of Israel speaketh to me : 
A Ruler over men, just, 
A Ruler in the fear of God. 

4 And as light of the morning, when the sun rises, 
As morning without clouds: 
From shining out of rain (springeth) green out of the earth. 

5 For is not my house thus with God ? 
For He hath made me an everlasting covenant, 
Provided with all, and attested ; 
For all my salvation and all good pleasure, 
Shonld He then not cause it to grow ? 


As the prophets generally preface their saying with “thus 
saith the Lord,” so David commences his prophetic saying with 
“the God of Israel saith,” for the purpose of describing it most 
emphatically as the word of God. He designates God “ the 
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God” and “the Rock” (as in ch. xxii. 3) of Israel, to indicate 
that the contents of his prophecy relate to the salvation of the 
people of Israel, and are guaranteed by the unchangeableness 
of God. The saying which follows bears the impress of a 
divine oracle even in its enigmatical brevity. The verbs are 
wanting in the different sentences of vers. 3b and 4. “A 
ruler over men,’ sc. gee arise,” or there will be. D782 does 
not mean “among men,” but “ over men ;” for 3 is to be taken 
as with the verb Sui, as denoting the chee ruled over (cf. 
Gen. iii. 16, iv. 7, ia DIT does not mean certain men, but 
the human race, betes This ruler is “just” in the fullest 
sense of the word, as in the passages founded upon this, viz. 
Jer. xxili. 5, Zea ix. 9, and Ps, lxxii. 2. The justice of the 
ruler is serene in his “ fear of God.” DON MN? is governed 
freely by evi, (On the fact itself, see Isa. xi. 2, 3.) The 
meaning is, “A ruler over the human race will arise, a just 
ruler, and will exercise his dominion in the spirit of the fear of 
God.”—Ver. 4 describes the blessing that will proceed from 
this ruler. The idea that ver. 4 should be connected with ver. 
36 so as to form one period, in the sense of “when one rules 
justly over men (as I do), it is as when a morning becomes 
clear,” must be rejected, for the simple reason that it overlooks 
Nathan’s promise (ch. vii.) altogether, and weakens the force 
of the saying so solemnly introduced as the word of God. The 
ruler over men whom David sees in spirit, is not any one who 
rules righteously over men; nor is the seed of David to be 
regarded as a collective expression indicating a merely ideal 
personality, but, according to the Chaldee rendering, the Mes- 
siah himself, the righteous Shoot whom the Lord would raise 
up to David (Jer. xxiii. 5), and who would execute righteous- 
ness and judgment upon earth (Jer. xxxili. 15).—Ver. 4 is to 
be taken by itself as containing an independent thought, and the 
connection between it and ver. 3 must be gathered from the 
words themselves: the appearance (the rise) of this Ruler will 
be “as light of the morning, when the sun rises.” At the same 
time, the Messiah is not to be regarded as the subject to 773 78 
(the light of the morning), as though the ruler over men were 
compared with the morning light; but the subject compared to 
the morning light is intentionally left indefinite, according to 
the view adopted by Luther in his exposition, “In the time of 
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the Messiah it will be like the light of the morning.” We are 
precluded from regarding the Messiah as the subject, by the 
fact that the comparison is instituted not with the sun, but 
with the morning dawn at the rising of the sun, whose vivify- 
ing effects upon nature are described in the second clause of 
the verse. The words wt’ nM are to be taken relatively, as a 
more distinct definition of the morning light. The clause 
which follows, “ morning without clouds,” is parallel to the fore- 
going, and describes more fully the nature of the morning. 
The light of the rising sun on a cloudless morning is an image 
of the coming salvation. The rising sun awakens the germs 
of life in the bosom of nature, which had been slumbering 
through the darkness of the night. “The state of things 
before the coming of the ruler resembles the darkness of the 
night” (Hengstenberg). The verb is also wanting in the 
second hemistich. “ From the shining from rain (is, comes) 
fresh green out of the earth.” 23 signifies the brightness of 
the rising sun; but, so far as the actual meaning is concerned, 
it relates to the salvation which attends the coming of the 
righteous ruler. 01!) is either subordinate to A312, or co-ordi- 
nate with it. In the former case, we should have to render the 
passage, “from the shining of the sun which proceeds out of 
rain,” or “ from the shining after rain ;” and the allusion would 
be to a cloudless morning, when the shining of the sun after a 
night’s rain stimulates the growth of the plants. In the latter 
case, we should have to render it “from the shining (and) from 
” and the reference would be to a cloudless morning, 
on which the vegetation springs up from the ground through 
sunshine followed by rain. Grammatically considered, the 
first view (? the second) is the easier of the two; nevertheless 
we regard the other (? the first) as the only admissible one, 
inasmuch as rain is not to be expected when the sun has risen 
with a cloudless sky. The rays of the sun, as it rises after a 
night of rain, strengthen the fresh green of the plants. The 
rain is therefore a figurative representation of blessing gene- 
rally (cf. Isa. xliv. 3), and the green grass which springs up 
from the earth after the rain is an image of the blessings of 
the Messianic salvation (Isa. xliv. 4, xlv. 8). 

In Ps. Ixxii. 6, Solomon takes these words of David as the 
basis of his comparison of the effects resulting frém the govern- 


the rain; 
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ment of the true Prince of peace to the coming down of the 
rain upon the mown grass. 

In ver. 5, the prophecy concerning the coming of the just 
ruler is sustained by being traced back to the original promise 
in ch. vil., in which David had received a pledge of this. The 
first and last clauses of this verse can only be made to yield a 
meaning in harmony with the context, by being taken interro- 
gatively : “for is not my house so with God?” ‘The question 
is only indicated by the tone (N? *3 = NM 3: ch. xix. 23), as 
is frequently the case, even before clauses commencing with xd 
(e.g. Hos. xi. 5, Mal. ii. 15: cf. Ewald, § 324, a). 1-ND (not 
so) 1s explained by the following clause, though the *3 which 
follows is not to be taken in the sense of “that.” Each of the 
two clauses contains a distinct thought. That of the first is, 
“Does not my house stand in such a relation to God, that the 
righteous ruler will spring from it?” This is then explained 
in the second: “for He hath made an everlasting covenant 
with me.” David calls the promise in ch. vil. 12 sqq., that 
God would establish his kingdom to his seed for ever, a cove- 
nant, because it involved a reciprocal relation,—namely, that 
Jehovah would first of all found for David a permanent house, 
and then that the seed of David was to build the house of the 
Lord. This covenant is 722 MIMY, “ equipped (or provided) with 
all” that could help to establish it. This relates more especially 
to the fact that all eventualities were foreseen, even the falling 
away of the bearers of the covenant of God, so that such an 
event as this would not annul the covenant (ch. vil. 14, 15). 
mv, “and preserved,” i.e. established by the assurance that 
even in that case the Lord would not withdraw His grace. 
David could found upon this the certainty, that God would 
cause all the salvation to spring forth which had been pledged 
to his house in the promise referred to. "yenm2D, “all my sal- 
vation,” i.e. all the salvation promised to me and to my house. 
pana, not “all my desire,” but “all the good pleasure” of 
God, i.e. all the saving counsel of God expressed in that cove- 
nant. The °D before NS is an energetic repetition of the ‘3 
which introduces the explanatory thought, in the sense of a 
firm assurance: “for all my salvation and all good pleasure, 
yea, should He not cause it to spring forth ?” 
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Ver. 6 But the worthless, as rejected thorns are they all ; 
; For men do not take them in the hand. 
7 And the man who touches them 
Provides himself with iron and spear-shaft, 
And they are utterly burned with fire where they dwell. 


The development of salvation under the ruler in righteous- 
ness and the fear of God is accompanied by judgment upon 
the ungodly. The abstract bye, worthlessness, is stronger 
than Dya wx, the worthless man, and depicts the godless as 
personified worthlessness. 29, in the Keri 73, the Hophal of 
7 or 773, literally “scared” or hunted away. This epithet 
does not apply to the thorns, so well as to the ungodly who are 
compared to thorns. The reference is to thorns that men root 
out, not to those which they avoid on account of their prickles. 
nm>3, an antiquated form for pps (see Ewald, § 247, d). To 
root them out, or clean the ground of them, men do not lay 
hold of them with the bare hand; but “ whoever would touch 
them equips himself (2%, sc. IT, to ‘fill the hand’ with any- 
thing: 2 Kings ix. 24) with iron, i.e. with iron weapons, and 
spear-shaft” (vid. 1 Sam. xvi. 7). This expression also relates 
to the godless rather than to the thorns. They are consumed 
nawa, “at the dwelling,” t.e. as Kimchi explains, at the place of 
their dwelling, the place where they grow. For na¥a cannot 
mean “on the spot” in the sense of without delay. The burn- 
ing of the thorns takes place at the final judgment upon the 
ungodly (Matt. xiii. 30). 


DAVID’S HEROES.—CHAP. XXIII. 8-39. 


The following list of David’s heroes we also find in 1 Chron. 
xi. 10-47, and expanded at the end by sixteen names (vers. 
41-47), and attached in ver. 10 to the account of the conquest 
of the fortress of Zion by the introduction of a special heading. 
According to this heading, the heroes named assisted David 
greatly in his kingdom, along with all Israel, to make him 
king, from which it is evident that the chronicler intended by 
this heading to justify his appending the list to the account 
of the election of David as king over all the tribes of Israel 
(1 Chron. xi. 1), and of the conquest of Zion, which followed 
immediately afterwards. In every other respect the two lists 
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agree with one another, except that there are a considerable 
number of errors of the text, more especially in the names, 
which are frequently corrupt in both texts, so that the true 
reading cannot be determined with certainty. The heroes 
enumerated are divided into three classes. The first class 
consists of three, viz. Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah, of 
whom certain brave deeds are related, by which they reached 
the first rank among David’s heroes (vers. 8-12). They were 
followed by Adzshat and Benaiah, who were in the second class, 
and who had also distinguished themselves above the rest by 
their brave deeds, though they did not come up to the first 
three (vers. 18-23). The others all belonged to the third class, 
which consisted of thirty-two men, of whom no particular heroic 
deeds are mentioned (vers. 24-39). Twelve of these, viz. the 
five belonging to the first two classes and seven of the third, 
were appointed by David commanders of the twelve detach- 
ments into which he divided the army, each detachment to serve 
for one month in the year (1 Chron. xxvii.). These heroes, 
among whom we do not find Joab the commander-in-chief of 
the whole of the forces, were the king’s aides-de-camp, and are 
called in this respect wun (ver. 8), though the term DW>vin 
(the thirty, vers. 13, 23, 24) was also a very customary one, as 
their number amounted to thirty in a round sum. It is possible 
that at first they may have numbered exactly thirty ; for, from 
the very nature of the case, we may be sure that in the many 
wars in which David was engaged, other heroes must have 
arisen at different times, who would be received into the corps 
already formed. This will explain the addition of sixteen names 
in the Chronicles, whether the chronicler made use of a dif- 
ferent list from that employed by the author of the books before 
us, and one belonging to a later age, or whether the author of 
our books merely restricted himself to a description of the corps 
in its earlier condition. 

Vers. 8-12. Heroes of the first class—The short heading 
to our text, with which the list in the Chronicles also begins 
(1 Chron. xi. 11), simply gives the names of these heroes. But 
instead of “the names of the mighty men,” we have in the 
Chronicles “the number of the mighty men.” This variation 
is all the more striking, from the fact that in the Chronicles the 
total number is not given at the close of the list as it is in our 
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text. At the same time, it can hardly be a copyist’s error for 
12!) (selection), as Bertheau supposes, but must be attributable 
to the fact that, according to vers. 13, 23, and 24, these heroes 
constituted a corps which was named from the number of 
which it originally consisted. The first, Jashobeam, is called 
“the chief of the thirty” in the Chronicles. Instead of Dy3 
(Jashobeam), the reading in the Chronicles, we have here 
nava aw (Josheb-basshebeth), unquestionably a spurious read- 
ing, which probably arose, according to Kennicott’s conjecture, 
from the circumstance that the last two letters of nyaw* were 
written in one Ms. under N3Wa in the line above (ver. 7), and 
a copyist took nava from that line by mistake for py. The 
correctness of the reading Jashobeam is established by 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 2. The word °3939M is also faulty, and should be 
corrected, according to the Chronicles, into ‘222072 (Ben- 
hachmoni); for the statement that Jashobeam was a son (or 
descendant) of the family of Hachmon (1 Chron. xxvii. 32) 
can easily be reconciled with that in 1 Chron. xxvii. 2, to the 
effect that he was a son of Zabdiel. Instead of Dwi WNT 
(head of the thirty), the reading in the Chronicles, we have here 
‘ween wisn (head of the three). Bertheau would alter our text 
in accordance with the Chronicles, whilst Thenius proposes to 
bring the text of the Chronicles into accordance with ours. 
But although the many unquestionable corruptions in the verse 
before us may appear to favour Bertheau’s assumption, we 
cannot regard either of the emendations as necessary, or even 
warrantable. The proposed alteration of wun is decidedly 
precluded by the recurrence of ‘8 YN in ver. 18, and the 
alteration of pwn in the Chronicles by the repeated allusion 
to the DvU, not only in vers. 15, 42, ch. xii. 4, and ch. xxvii. 6 
of the Chronicles, but also in vers. 13, 28, and 24 of the chapter 
before us. The explanation given of wow) and pve), as signi- 
fying chariot-warriors, is decidedly erroneous ; for the singular 
wreuin is used in all the passages in which the word occurs to 
signify the royal aide-de-camp (2 Kings vii. 2, 17, 19, ix. 25, 


1 This explanation, which we find in Gesenius (Thes. and Lez.) and 
Bertheau, rests upon no other authority than the testimony of Origen, to 
the effect that an obscure writer gives this interpretation of rpsorérns, the 
rendering of wrow, an authority which is completely overthrown by the 
writer of the gloss in Octateuch. (Schleussner, Lex. in LXX. t. v. p. 338), 
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xv. 25), and the plural Dv*¥ the royal body-guard, not only 
in 2 Kings x. 25, but even in 1 Kings ix. 22, and Ex. xiv. 7, 
xv. 4, from which the meaning chariot-warriors has been 
derived. Consequently ‘w>tt wn is the head of the king’s 
aides-de-camp, and the interchange of wouin with the pyowin 
of the Chronicles may be explained on the simple ground that 
Dayid’s thirty heroes formed his whole body of adjutants. The 
singular wow is to be explained in the same manner as ‘0737 
(see at ch. vill. 18). Luther expresses the following opinion 
in his marginal gloss with regard to the words which follow 
(a8y7 i2Ty 817): “ We believe the text to have been corrupted 
by a writer, probably from some book in an unknown character 
and bad writing, so that orer should be substituted for adino, 
and ha-eznib for eth hanitho ;” that is to say, the reading in the 
Chronicles, “he swung his spear,” should be adopted (cf. ver. 
18). This supposition is certainly to be preferred to the attempt 
made by Gesenius (Lez.) and v. Dietrich (s.v. MY) to find 
some sense in the words by assuming the existence of a verb 
fv and a noun {S¥, a spear, since these words do not occur any- 
where else in Hebrew; and in order to obtain any appropriate 
sense, it is still necessary to resort to alterations of the text. 
“ He swung his spear over eight hundred slain at once.” This is 
not to be understood as signifying that he killed eight hundred 
men at one blow, but that in a battle he threw his spear again 
and again at the foe, until eight hundred men had been slain. 
The Chronicles give three hundred instead of eight hundred ; 
and as that number occurs again in ver. 18, in the case of 
Abishai, it probably found its way from that verse into this 
in the book of Chronicles.—Vers. 9, 10. “ After him (i.e. next 
to him in rank) was Lleazar the son of Dodai the Ahohite, 
among the three heroes with David when they defied the Phili- 
stines, who had assembled there, and the Israelites drew near.” 
The Chethib 77 is to be read ‘9, Dodai, according to 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 4, and the form {113 (Dodo) in the parallel text (1 Chron. 
xi. 12) is only a variation in the form of the name. Instead of 
MANS (the son of Ahohi) we find NANT (the Ahohite) in the 


who gives this explanation of rpioraras: rods rape xeipue tov Baoreas 
cipiotepay tpitns molpas axpyovras. Suidas and Hesychius give the same 
explanation (s.v. rpscréras). Jerome also observes (ad Hzek. xxiii.): ‘It 
is the name of the second rank next to the king.” 
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Chronicles; but the {2 must not be struck out on that account 
as spurious, for “the son of an Ahohite” is the same as “the 
Ahohite.” . For 033 nvyia we must read 0237 nya, accord- 
ing to the Keri and the Chronicles. MWY is not to be altered, 
since the numerals are sometimes attached to substantives in 
the absolute state (see Ges. § 120, 1). ‘ The three heroes” are 
Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah (ver. 11), who reached the 
first rank, according to ver. 19, among the heroes of David. 
Instead of Dnwobs DEIN (when they defied the Philistines), we 
find in the Chronicles DARN oy Daa, “at Pas-dammim,” 
i.e. most probably Ephes-dammim (1 Sam. xvii. 1), where the 
Philistines were encamped when Goliath defied the Israelites. 
Thenius, Bertheau, and Bottcher therefore propose to alter our 
text so as to make it correspond to that of the Chronicles, and 
adduce as the reason the fact that in other passages 410 is 
construed with the accusative, and that DY, which follows, pre- 
supposes the previous mention of the place referred to. But 
the reasons are neither of them decisive. 477 is not construed 
with the accusative alone, but also with 2 (2 Chron. xxxii. 17), 
so that the construction with 3 is quite a possible one, and is 
not at variance with the idea of the word. DY again may also 
be understood as referring to the place, not named, where the 
Philistines fought with the Israelites. The omission of WW 
find in the Chronicles, has probably dropped out after DnvPbz, 
The reading in the Chronicles D"97 DB2 (DDS2) is probably only 
a more exact description of the locality, which is but obscurely 
indicated in our text by pynydsa h5ina ; for these words affirm 
that the battle took place where the Israelites had once been 
defied by the Philistines (1 Sam. xvii. 10), and where they 
repaid them for this defiance in a subsequent conflict. The 
Philistines are at any rate to be regarded as the subject to 
1ADNI, and these words are a circumstantial clause: the Phili- 
stines had assembled together there to battle, and the Israelites 
had advanced to the attack. The heroic act of Eleazar is 
introduced with “he arose.’ He arose and smote the Phili- 
stines till his hand was weary and clave to his sword, i.e. was 
so cramped as to be stiffened to the sword. Through this 
Jehovah wrought a great salvation for Israel on that day, “and 
the people (the soldiers) turned after him only to plunder,” sc. 
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because he had put the enemy to flight by himself. nN ow 
does not mean to turn back from flight after him, but is the 
opposite of "AN 3, to turn away from a person (1 Sam. xv. 
11, etc.), so that it signifies “to turn to a person and follow 
behind him.” Three lines have dropped out from the parallel 
text of the Chronicles, in consequence of the eye of a copyist 
having wandered from %5D%) pines in ver. 9 to DAVE SDNY 
in ver. 11.—Vers. 11, 12. The third leading hero was Shammah, 
the son of Age the Hararite (179 is probably contracted from 
71797, ver. 33). He also made himself renowned by a great 
victory over the Philistines. The enemy had gathered together 
mn, “as a troop,” or in a crowd. This meaning of 1 (here 
and ver. 13, and possibly also in Ps. Ixviii. 11) is thoroughly 
established by the Arabic (see Ges. Thes. p.470). But it seems 
to have fallen into disuse afterwards, and in the Chronicles it 
is explained in ver. 13 by nance, and in ver. 15 by 73. “On 
a portion of a field of lentils there,” sc. where the Philistines 
had gathered together, the people (of Israel) were smitten. 
Then Shammah stationed himself in the midst of the field, and 
nw, “wrested it,’ from the foe, and smote the Philistines. 
Instead of D'WIY, lentils, we find in the Chronicles Dip, 
barley, a very inconsiderable difference. 

Vers. 13-17. To this deed there is appended a similar heroic 
feat performed by three of ‘the thirty heroes whose names are 
not given. The Chethib nvSw is evidently a slip of the pen 
for nvew (Keri and Chronicles). The thirty chiefs are the 
heroes named afterwards (see above at p. 491). As now 
has no article either in our text or the Chronicles, the three 
intended are not the three already mentioned (Jashobeam, 
Eleazar, and Shammah), but three others out of the number 
mentioned in vers. 24 sqq. These three came to David in the 
harvest time unto the cave of Adullam (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 1), 
when a troop of the Philistines was encamped in the valley of 
Rephaim, and David was on the mountain fortress, and a 
Philistian post was then in Bethlehem. And David longed 
for water, and said, “Oh that one would bring me water to 
drink out of the well of Bethlehem at the gate!” The encamp- 
ment of the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim, and the 
position of David on the mountain fortress (7H¥22), render it 
probable that the feat mentioned here took place in the war 
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with the Philistines described in ch. v. 17 sqq. Robinson 
could not discover any well in Bethlehem, “especially none 
‘by the gate,’ except one connected with the aqueduct on the 
south” (Palestine, vol. il. p. 158). “yWa2 need not be understood, 
however, as signifying that the well was in or under the gate ; 
but the well referred to may have been at the gate outside the 
city. The well to which tradition has given the name of 
“ David’s well” (cisterna David), is about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk to the north-east of Bethlehem, and, according to 
Robinson’s description, is “merely a deep and wide cistern or 
cavern now dry, with three or four narrow openings cut in the 
rock.” But Ritter (Zirdk. xvi. p. 286) describes it as “deep 
with clear cool water, into which there are three openings from 
above, which Tobler speaks of as bored ;” and again as a cis- 
tern “built with peculiar beauty, from seventeen to twenty-one 
feet deep, whilst a house close by is pointed out to pilgrims as 
Jesse’s house.” —Ver. 16. The three heroes then broke through 
the camp of the Philistines at Bethlehem, i.e. the outpost that 
occupied the space before the gate, fetched water out of the 
well, and brought it to David. He would not drink it, how- 
ever, but poured it out upon the ground to the Lord, as a 
drink-offering for Jehovah. “He poured it out upon the earth, 
rendering Him thanks for the return of the three brave men” 
(Clericus). And he said, “Far be it from me, O Jehovah, to 
do this! The blood of the men who went with their lives (¢.e. 
at the risk of their lives),” sc. should I drink it? The verb 
MnwWs is wanting in our text, but is not to be inserted according 
to the Chronicles as haba it had fallen out; the sentence is 
rather to be regarded as an aposiopesis. 7 after » nye j is a 
vocative, and is not to be altered into nin, according to the 
‘m5s9 of the Chronicles. The fact that ihe. vocative does not 
occur in other passages after % moron proves nothing. It is 
equivalent to the oath 717 °n (1 Sam. xiv. 45). The Snir: 
has endeavoured to simplify David’s exclamation by completing 
the sentence. Oniv522, “ for the price of their souls,” i.e. at the 
risk of their lives. The water drawn and fetched at the risk 
of their lives is compared to the soul itself, and the soul is in 
the blood (Lev. xvii. 11). Drinking this water, therefore, would 
be nothing else than drinking their blood. 


Vers. 18-23. Heroes of the second class.—Vers. LS e io, 
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Abishai, Joab’s brother (see 1 Sam. xxvi. 6), was also chief of 
the body-guard, like Jashobeam (ver. 8: the Chethid wovin is 
correct ; see at ver. 8). He swung his spear over three hundred 
slain. “He had a name among the three,” ¢.e. the three prin- 
cipal heroes, Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah. The following 
words, MeV, make no sense. nvioyin is an error in writing 
for pyden, as ver. 23 shows in both the texts (ver. 25 of ie 
niles): an error the origin of which may easily be ex- 
plained from the word nyiow, which stands immediately before. 
“ Fle was certainly honoured iets the thirty (heroes of David), 
and became their chief, but he did not come to the three,” z.e. 
he was not equal to Tésioheamns Eleazar, and Shammah, ‘37 
has the force of an energetic assurance: “is 7¢ so that,” ‘i.e. it 
is certainly so (as in ch. ix. 1; Gen. xxvii. 36, xxix. 15),— 
Vers. 20-23. Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, “ Jehoiada the 
priest” according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 5, possibly the one who 
was “prince for Aaron,” i.e. of the family of Aaron, according 
to 1 Chron. xii. 27, was captain of the Orethi and Plethi 
according to ch. viii. 18 and xx. 23. He was the son of a 
brave man, rich in deeds (°f is evidently an error for bn in the 
Chronicles), of Kabzeel in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 21). 
“ He smote the two Artels of Moab.” The Arabs and Persians 
call every remarkably brave man Ariel, or lion of God (vid. 
Bochart, Mieroz. ii. pp. 7, 63). They were therefore two cele- 
brated Moabitish heroes. The supposition that they were sons 
of the king of the Moabites is merely founded upon the con- 
jecture of Thenius and Bertheau, that the word %32 (sons of) 
has dropped out before Ariel. “He also slew the lion in the 
well on the day of the snow,” i.e. a lion which had been driven 
into the neighbourhood of human habitations by a heavy fall of 
snow, and had taken refuge in a cistern. The Chethib NN 

and 183 are the earlier Ca for the Keris substituted by the 
Masoretes "87 and “420, and consequently are not to be altered. 
He also slew an Darnton of distinguished size. According 
to the Keri we should read A812 WX Gnstead of MND Ws), “a 
man of appearance, 1.6.3. distinguished man, or a man of great 
size, dvdpa dpatrov (LX X.); in ihe ionic es it is implies 
as 7) WS, a man of measure, ze. of great height. This man 
was armed with a spear or javelin, whereas Benaiah was only 
armed with a stick; nevertheless the latter smote him, took 

21 
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away his spear, and slew him with his own weapon. According 
to the Chronicles the Egyptian was five cubits high, and his 
spear like a weaver’s beam. Through these feats Benaiah 
acquired a name among the three, though he did not equal 
them (vers. 22, 23, as in vers. 18, 19); and David made him a 
member of his privy council (see at 1 Sam. xxii. 14). 

Vers. 24-39. Heroes of the third class.—Ver. 24. “Asahel, 
the brother of Joab, among the thirty,” 7.e. belonging to them. 
This definition also applies to the following names; we there- 
fore find at the head of the list in the Chronicles, prinn “HAN, 
“and brave heroes (were).” The names which follow are for 
the most part not further known. Elhanan, the son of Dodo 
of Bethlehem, is a different man from the Bethlehemite of that 
name mentioned in ch. xxi. 19. Shammah the Harodite also 
must not be confounded with the Shammahs mentioned in 
vers, 11 and 33. In the Chronicles we find Shammoth, a 
different form of the name; whilst “yan is an error in writing 
for “107, ze. sprung from Harod (Judg. vii. 1). This man is 
called Shamhut in 1 Chron. xxvii. 8; he was the leader of the 
fifth division of David’s army. Llika of Harod is omitted in 
the Chronicles; it was probably dropped out in consequence 
of the homoioteleuton *h7.—Ver. 26. Helez the Paltite; ie. 
sprung from Beth-Pelet in the south of Judah (Judg. xv. 27). 
He was chief of the seventh division of the army (compare 1 
Chron. xxvii. 10 with 1 Chron. xi. 27, though in both passages 
‘PBT is misspelt BN), Ira the son of Ikkesh of Tekoah in 
the desert of Judah (ch. xiv. 2), chief of the sixth division of 
the army (1 Chron. xxvii. 9)—Ver. 27. Abiezer of Anathoth 
(Anata) in Benjamin (see at Josh. xviii. 24), chief of the ninth 
division of the army (1 Chron. xxvii. 12). Mebunnai is a 
mistake in spelling for Sibbechai the Hushathite (compare ch. 
xxl. 18 and 1 Chron. xi. 29). According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 
11, he was chief of the eighth division of the army.—Ver. 28. 
Zalmon the Ahohite, ¢.e. sprung from the Benjaminite family 
of Ahoah, is not further known. Instead of Zalmon we find Lai 
in the Chronicles (ver. 29) ; but which of the two names is the 
correct one it is impossible to decide. Maharai of Netophah : 
according to Ezra ii. 22 and Neh. vii. 26, Netophah was a 
place in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, but it has not yet 
been discovered, as Beit Natti/, which might be thought of, is 
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too far from Bethlehem (vid. Rob. Pal. ii. p. 344, and Tobler, 
Dritte Wanderung, pp. 117-8). According to 1 Chron. xxvii. 
13, Maharai belonged to the Judahite family of Serah, and 
was chief of the tenth division of the army.—Ver. 29. Cheleb, 
more correctly Cheled (1 Chron. xi. 80; or Cheldai, 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 15), also of Netophah, was chief of the twelfth division 
of the army. Jttaz (Ithai in the Chronicles), the son of Ribai 
of Gibeah of Benjamin, must be distinguished from Jttai the 
Gathite (ch. xv. 19). Like all that follow, with the excep- 
tion of Uriah, he is not further known.—Ver. 30. Benaiah of 
Phu’aton in the tribe of Ephraim, a place which has been 
preserved in the village of Fer’ata, to the south-west of Nablus 
(see at Judg. xii. 13). Hiddai (wrongly spelt Hudat in the 
Chronicles), out of the valleys of Gaash, in the tribe of Eph- 
raim by the mountain of Gaash, the situation of which has 
not yet been discovered (see at Josh. xxiv. 30).—Ver. 31. 
Ali-Albon (written incorrectly Adzel in the Chronicles) the 
Arbathite, z.e. from the place called Beth-haarabah or Arabah 
(Josh. xv. 61 and xviii. 18, 22) in the desert of Judah, on the 
site of the present Kasr Hajla (see at Josh. xv. 6). Azmaveth 
of Bahurim : see at ch. xvi. 5.—Vers. 32, 33. Eliahba of Shaal- 
bon or Shaalbin, which may possibly have been preserved in 
the present Selbit (see at Josh. xix. 42). The next two 
names, {0217 Jw 33 and 0 NY (Bneyashen Jehonathan and 
Shammah the Hararite), are written thus in the Chronicles (ver. 
34), AD Nwrja jn ws HVA Wa: “ Brehashem the Gizonite, 
Jonathan the son of Sage the Hararite.’ The text of the 
Chronicles is evidently the more correct of the two, as Bne 
Jashen Jehonathan does not make any sense. The only ques- 
tion is whether the form own 3 is correct, or whether 2 has 
not arisen merely through a misspelling. As the name does 
not occur again, ali that can be said is that Bune hashem must at 
any rate be written as one word, and therefore should be pointed 
differently. The place mentioned, Gizon, is unknown, 13Y 
for Xi¥7}2 probably arose from ver. 11. Ahiam the son of 
Sharar or Sacar (Chron.) the Ararite (in the Chronicles the 
Hararite).—Ver. 34. The names in 34a, Eliphelet ben-Ahasbat 
ben-Hammaacathi, read thus in the Chronicles (vers. 35, 36): 
Eliphal ben-Ur; Hepher hammecerathi. We see from this that 
in ben-Ahasbai ben two names have been fused together ; for the 
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text as it lies before us is rendered suspicious partly by the fact 
that the names of both father and grandfather are given, which 
does not occur in connection with any other name in the whole 
list, and partly by the circumstance that }2 cannot properly be 
written with ‘N29, which is a Gentile noun. Consequently 
the following is probably the correct way of restoring the text, 
*NSyOT I] ANA Deb, Eliphelet (a name which frequently 
occurs) the son of Ur; Hepher the Maachathite, i.e. of Maacah in 
the north-east of Gilead (see at ch. x. 6 and Deut. iii. 14). Eliam 
the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the clever but treacherous 
counsellor of David (see at ch. xv. 12). This name is quite 
corrupt in the Chronicles.—Ver. 35. Hezro the Carmelite, 
ze. of Carmel in the mountains of Judah (1 Sam. xxv. 2). 
Paarai the Arbite, z.e. of Arab, also in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 52). In the Chronicles we find Naarat ben-Hzbi: 
the latter is evidently an error in writing for ha-Arbi; but it is 
impossible to decide which of the two forms, Paarai and Naarai, 
is the correct one.—Ver. 36. Jigal the son of Nathan of Zoba 
(see at ch. viii. 3): in the Chronicles, Joel the brother of Nathan. 
Bani the Gadite: in the Chronicles we have Mibhar the son of 
Hagri. In all probability the names in the Chronicles are 
corrupt in this instance also.—Ver. 37. Zelek the Ammonite, 
Nacharai the Beerothite (of Beeroth : see at ch. iv. 2), the 
armour-bearer of Joab. Instead of NW, the Keri and the 
Chronicles have 8’: the latter reading is favoured by the 
circumstance, that if more than one of the persons named had 
been Joab’s armour-bearers, their names would most probably 
have been linked together by a copulative vav.—Ver. 38. Ira 
and Gareb, both of them Jithrites, ¢.e. sprung from a family in 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. ii. 53). Jra is of course a different 
man from the cohen of that name (ch. xx. 26).—Ver. 39. 
Uriah the Hittite is well known from ch. xi. 3. “ Thirty and 
seven in all.’ This number is correct, as there were three in 
the first class (vers. 8-12), two in the second (vers. 18-23), 
and thirty-two in the third (vers. 24-39), since ver. 34 contains 
three names according to the amended text. 


NUMBERING OF THE PEOPLE, AND PESTILENCE.—CHAP. XXIV. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the number of the people, 
and their fitness for war, David ordered Joab, his commander- 
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in-chief, to take a census of Israel and Judah. Joab dissuaded 
him from such a step; but inasmuch as the king paid no atten- 
tion to his dissuasion, he carried out the command with the 
help of the military captains (vers. 1-9). David very speedily 
saw, however, that he had sinned ; whereupon the prophet Gad 
went to him by the command of Jehovah to announce the 
coming punishment, and give him the choice of three different 
judgments which he placed before him (vers. 10-13). As 
David chose rather to fall into the hand of the Lord than 
into the hand of men, God sent a pestilence, which carried 
off seventy thousand men in one day throughout the whole 
land, and had reached Jerusalem; when the Lord stopped the 
destroying angel in consequence of the penitential prayer of 
David (vers. 14-17), and sent Gad to the king to direct him to 
build an altar to the Lord on the spot where the destroying 
angel had appeared to him (ver. 18). Accordingly David 
bought the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, built an 
altar upon it, and sacrificed burnt-offerings and thank-offerings, 
after which the plague was stayed (vers. 19-25). 

This occurrence, which is introduced in the parallel history 
in 1 Chron. xxi. between David’s wars and his arrangements for 
a more complete organization of the affairs of the nation, belongs 
undoubtedly to the closing years of David’s reign. The mere 
taking of a census, as a measure that would facilitate the 
general organization of the kingdom, could not in itself be a 
sinful act, by which David brought guilt upon himself, or upon 
the nation, before God. Nevertheless it is not only represented 
in ver. 1 as a manifestation of the wrath of God against Israel, 
but in ver. 3 Joab seeks to dissuade the king from it as being 
a wrong thing; and in ver. 10 David himself admits that it was 
a grievous sin against God, and as a sin it is punished by the 
Lord (vers. 12 sqq.). In what, then, did David’s sin consist ? 
Certainly not in the fact that, when taking the census, “he 
neglected to demand the atonement money, which was to be 
raised, according to Ex. xxx. 12 sqq., from all who were num- 
bered, because the numbering of the people was regarded in 
itself as an undertaking by which the anger of God might 
easily be excited,’ as Josephus and Bertheau maintain ; for 
the Mosaic instructions concerning the atonement money had 
reference to the incorporation of the people into the army of 
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Jehovah (sce at Ex. xxx. 13, 14), and therefore did not come 
into consideration at all in connection with the census appointed 
by David as a purely political measure. Nor can we imagine 
that David’s sin consisted merely in the fact that he “entered 
upon the whole affair from pride and vain boasting,” or that 
“he commanded the census from vanity, inasmuch as he 
wanted to have it distinctly set before his own eyes how strong 
and mighty he was” (Buddeus, Hengstenberg, and others) ; 
for although pride and vanity had something to do with it, as 
the words of Joab especially seem to indicate, David was far 
too great a man to allow us to attribute to him a childish de- 
light in the mere number of souls in his kingdom. The census 
had certainly a higher purpose than this. It is very evident 
from 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, 24, where it is mentioned again that 
it was connected with the military organization of the people, 
and probably was to be the completion of it. David wanted to 
know the number of his subjects, not that he might be able to 
boast of their multitude, nor that he might be able to impose 
all kinds of taxes upon every town and village according to 
their houses and inhabitants, as Ewald maintains; but that he 
might be fully acquainted with its defensive power, though we 
can neither attribute to him the definite purpose “ of transform- 
ing the theocratic sacred state into a conquering world-state” 
(Kurtz), nor assume that through this numbering the whole 
nation was to be enrolled for military service, and that thirst 
for conquest was the motive for the undertaking. The true 
kernel of David’s sin was to be found, no doubt, in self-exalta- 
tion, inasmuch as he sought for the strength and glory of his 
kingdom in the number of the people and their readiness for 
war. ‘This sin was punished. “ Because David was about to 
boast proudly and to glory in the number of his people, God 
determined to punish him by reducing their number either by 
famine, war, or pestilence” (Seb. Schmidt). At the same time, 
the people themselves had sinned grievously against God and 
their king, through the two rebellions headed by Absalom and 
Sheba. 

Vers. 1-9. “Again the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
against Israel ; an He ne) David against them, saying, 
Ga number Israel and Judah.” ninnd . FD points back to 
the manifestation of the wrath of God, which Israel had ex- 
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perienced in the three years’ famine (ch. xxi.). Just as that 
plague had burst upon the land on account of the guilt which 
rested upon the people, so the kindling of the wrath of God 
against Israel a second time also presupposes guilt on the part 
of the nation ; and as this is not expressly pointed out, we may 
seek for it generally in the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba 
against the divinely established government of David. The 
subject to “moved” is Jehovah, and the words “ against them” 
point back to Jsrael. Jehovah instigated David against Israel 
to the performance of an act which brought down a severe 
judgment upon the nation. With regard to the idea that God 
instigates to sin, see the remarks on 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. In the 
parallel text of the Chronicles, Satan is mentioned as the 
tempter to evil, through whom Jehovah led David to number 
the people—Ver. 2. David entrusted the task to his com- 
mander-in-chief Joab. imN WS, “who was with him:” the 
meaning is, “ when he was with him” (David). We are not 
warranted in attempting any emendations of the text, either by 
the expression IMS Wk, or by the reading in the Chronicles, 
oy mon (“and to the rulers of the people”) ; for whilst the 
latter reading may easily be seen to be a simplification founded 
upon ver. 4, it is impossible to show how imAX Wx ban, 
which is supported by all the ancient versions (with the sole 
exception of the Arabic), could have originated in Oyn "be, 
“ Go now through all the tribes of Israel, from Dan to Beersheba 
(see at Judg. xx. 1), and muster the people.” PB, to muster or 
number, as in Num. i. 44 sqq. The change from the singular 
yaw to the plural 47?8 may be explained very simply, from the 
fact that, as a matter of course, Joab was not expected to take 
the census by himself, but with the help of several assistants.— 
Ver. 3. Joab discountenanced the thing: “ Jehovah thy God 
add to the nation, as it is, a hundredfold as many, and may the 
eyes of my lord the king see it. But why doth my lord the 
king delight in this thing?” The ) before HDI stands at the 
commencement, when what is said contains a sequel to some- 
thing that has gone before (vid. Ges. § 255, 1,@).. The thought 
to which Joab’s words are appended as a sequel, is implied in 
what David said, “that I may know the number of the people;” 
and if expressed fully, his words would read somewhat as fol- 
lows: “If thou hast delight in the greatness of the number of 
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the people, may Jehovah,” etc. Joab evidently saw through 
the king’s intention, and perceived that the numbering of the 
people could not be of any essential advantage to David's 
government, and might produce dissatisfaction among the 
people, and therefore endeavoured to dissuade the king from 
his purpose. O72) 092, “as they (the Israelites) just are,” te. 
in this connection, “ just as many as there are of them.” 
From a grammatical point of view, 0792 is to be taken as the 
object to Di, as in the parallel passages, Deut. i. 11, 2 Sam. 
xii. 8. Not only did he desire that God would multiply the 
nation a hundredfold, but that He would do it during the life- 
time of David, so that his eyes might be delighted with the 
immense numbers.—Vers. 4, 5. But as the king’s word pre- 
vailed against Joab and against the captains of the army, they 
(Joab and the other captains) went out to number Israel. 33M, 
they encamped, 7.e. they fixed their headquarters in the open 
field, because great crowds assembled together. This is only 
mentioned here in connection with the place where the num- 
bering commenced ; but it is to be understood as applying to 
the other places as well (Thenius). In order to distinguish 
Aroer from the place of the same name on the Arnon, in the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xii. 2; Num. xxxii. 34, etc.), it is de- 
fined more precisely as “ the town in the brook-valley of Gad,” 
i.e. Aroer of Gad before Rabbah (Josh. xiii. 25; Judg. xi. 33), 
in the Wady Nahr Ammdn, to the north-east of Amman (see 
at Josh. xiii. 25). “IYI"ON) (and to Jazer): this is a second place 
of encampment, and the preposition ON is to be explained on the 
supposition that 382) (they came), which follows, was already in 
the writer’s thoughts. Jazer is probably to be found in the 
ruins of es Szir, at the source of the Nahr Szir (see at Num. 
xxi. 82).—Ver. 6. “ And they came to Gilead,” i.e. the moun- 
tainous district on the two sides of the Jabbok (see at Deut. iii. 
10). The words which follow, viz. “into the land ‘wn o'nnn,” 
are quite obscure, and were unintelligible even to the earlier 
translators. The Septuagint has yhv “E@awv Aédacat, or yhv 
OaBacayv (also yiv yettieiw) } eotw ’Adacai. Symmachus 
has tyv xatwrépay odov; Jonathan wind NOITT NYIN? (“ into 
the southland Chodshi”); and the Vulgate in terram inferiorem. 
The singular form ®'N, and the fact that we never read of 
a land called Chodshi, render the conjecture a very probable 
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one that the text is corrupt. But it is no longer possible to dis- 
cover the correct reading. Ewald imagines that we should 
read Hermon instead of the unintelligible Chodshi; but this is 
not very probable. Bottcher supposes o'nnn to be a mistake 
in writing for 0: On, “below the lake,” namely the lake 
of Gennesareth, which might have been called Chodshi (the 
new-moon-like), since it had very much the appearance of a 
crescent when seen from the northern heights. This is inge- 
nious, but incredible. The order of the places named points to 
the eastern side of the sea of Galilee; for they went thence 
to Dan-Jaan, i.e. the Dan in northern Perea, mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 14, to the south-west of Damascus, at that time pro- 
bably the extreme north-eastern boundary of the kingdom of 
David, in the direction towards Syria (see at Gen. xiv. 14): 
“ and round to Sidon,” the extreme north-western boundary of 
the kingdom.—Ver. 7. Thence southwards to the fortress of 
Zor, 1.e. Tyre (see at Josh. xix. 29), and “ into all the towns of 
the Hivites and Canaanites,” i.e. the towns in the tribes of 
Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar, or the (subsequent) province 
of Galilee, in which the Canaanites had not been exterminated 
by the Israelites, but had only been made tributary.—Vers. 
8, 9. When they had traversed the whole land, they came back 
to Jerusalem, at the end of nine months and twenty days, and 
handed over to the king the number of the people mustered : 
viz. 800,000 men of Israel fit for military service, drawing the 
sword, and 500,000 men of Judah. According to the Chronicles 
(ver. 5), there were 1,100,000 Israelites and 470,000 Judeans. 
The numbers are not given by thousands, and therefore are only 
approximative statements in round numbers; and the difference 
in the two texts arose chiefly from the fact, that the statements 
were merely founded upon oral tradition, since, according to 
1 Chron. xxvii. 4, the result of the census was not inserted in 
the annals of the kingdom. There is no ground, however, for 
regarding the nuinbers as exaggerated, if we Bale bear in mind 
i the entire population of a ona amounts to about four times 
the number of those who are fit for military service, and there- 
fore 1,300,000, or even a million and a half, would only repre- 
sent a total population of five or six millions,—a number which 
could undoubtedly have been sustained in Palestine, according 
to thoroughly reliable testimony as to its unusual fertility (see 
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the discussion of this subject at Num. i.-iv., vol. iil. pp. 4-13). 
Still less can we adduce as a proof of exaggeration the fact, 
that according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15, David had only an army 
of 288,000; for it is a well-known fact, that in all lands the 
army, or number of men in actual service, is, as a rule, much 
smaller than the total number of those who are capable of 
bearing arms, According to 1 Chron. xxi. 6, the tribes of 
Levi and Benjamin were not numbered, because, as the chro- 
nicler adds, giving his own subjective view, “ the word of the 
king was an abomination to Joab,” or, as it is affirmed in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 4, according to the objective facts, “ because 
the numbering was not completed.” It is evident from this, 
that in consequence of Joab’s repugnance to the numbering of 
the people, he had not hurried with the fulfilment of the king’s 
command; so that when David saw his own error, he revoked 
the command before the census was complete, and so the tribe 
of Benjamin was not numbered at all, the tribe of Levi being 
of course eo ipso exempt from a census that was taken for the 
sake of ascertaining the number of men who were capable of 
bearing arms. 

Vers. 10-18. David’s heart, i.e. his conscience, smote him, 
after he had numbered the people, or had given orders for the 
census to be taken. Having now come to a knowledge of his 
sin, he prayed to the Lord for forgiveness, because he had 
acted foolishly. The sin consisted chiefly in the self-exaltation 
which had led to this step (see the introductory remarks).— 
Vers. 11-13. When he rose up in the morning, after he had 
calmly reflected upon the matter during the night upon his 
bed, and had been brought to see the folly of his determina- 
tion, the prophet Gad came to him by the command of God, 
pointed out to him his fault, and foretold the punishment that 
would come from God. “Shall seven years of famine come 
upon thy land, or three months of flight before thine oppres- 
sors that they may pursue thee, or shall there be three days of 
pestilence in thy land? Now mark and see what answer I 
shall bring to Him that sendeth me.” These three verses form 
one period, in which 73 83% (ver. 13) answers as the consequent 
to 2 W1 BP in ver. 11, and the words from Aim) 7275 (ver. 
11d) to TPTWYN (ver. 12) form a circumstantial clause inserted 
between. “) mim 937: “and the word of the Lord had taken 
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place (gone forth) to Gad, David’s seer, saying, Go... thus 
saith Jehovah, I lay upon thee three (things or evils) ; sioose 
thee one of aes that I may do it to thee.” Instead of by 508, 
to lay upon, we find 783 in the Chronicles, “to turn upon 
thee.” The three things are mentioned first of all in connec- 
tion with the execution of Gad’s commission to the king. 
Instead of seven years of famine, we find three years in the 
Chronicles; the Septuagint has also the number three in the 
passage before us, and apparently it is more in harmony with 
the connection, viz. three evils to choose from, and each lasting 
through three divisions of time. But this agreement favours 
the seven rather than the three, which is open to the suspicion 
of being intentionally es to conform to the rest. ‘1D2 is 
an infinitive: “thy fleeing,” for that thou fliest before thine 
enemies. In the Cimanicies the last two evils are described 
more fully, but the thought is not altered in consequence.— 
Ver. 14. David replied, “I am in great trouble. Let us fall 
into the hand of the Lord, for His mercy is great; but let me 
not fall into the hand of men.” Thus David chose the third 
judgment, since pestilence comes directly from God. On the 
other hand, in flight from the enemy, he would have fallen 
into the hands of men. It is not easy to see, however, how 
far this could apply to famine; probably inasmuch as it tends 
more or less to create dependence upon those who are still in 
possession of the means of life-—Ver. 15. God then gave 
(sent) a pestilence into (upon) Israel, “from the morning till 
the time of the assembly ;” and there died of the people in the 
whole land (from Dan to Beersheba) seventy thousand men, 
“ From the morning : :” on which Gad had foretold the punish- 
ment. The meaning of TY) nyW is doubtful. The render- 
ing “to the tume opp ROR: ie. “till the expiration of the three 
days,” i in support of which the Vulgate (ad tempus constitutum) 
is wrongly appealed to, is precluded not only by the circum- 
stance that, according to ver. 16, the plague was stayed earlier 
because God repented Him of the evil, so that it did not last 
so long as was at first appointed, but Bie by the grammatical 
difficulty that 1yi9 ny has no article, and can only ‘be rendered 
“for an (not for the) appointed ee We meet with two 
different explanations in the ancient versions: one in the 
Septuagint, €ws dpas dpicrov, “till the hour of breakfast,” ze, 
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till the sixth hour of the day, which is the rendering also 
adopted by the Syriac and Arabic as well as by Kimchi and 
several of the Rabbins; the other in the Chaldee (Jonathan), 
“from the time at which the sacrifice is commonly slain until 
it is consumed.” Accordingly Bochart explains 7Yi0 NY as 
signifying “the time at which the people came together for 
evening prayers, about the ninth hour of the day, ¢.e. the third 
hour in the afternoon” (vid. Acts iii. 1). The same view also 
lies at the foundation of the Vulgate rendering, according to 
the express statement of Jerome (traditt. Hebr. in 2 hor. 
Regum): “ He calls that the téme appointed, in which the even- 
ing sacrifice was offered.” It is true that this meaning of 
TviD cannot be established by precisely analogous passages, but 
it may be very easily deduced from the frequent employment 
of the word to denote the meetings and festivals connected 
with the worship of God, when it generally stands without an 
article, as for example in the perfectly analogous 7yi2 OP 
(Hos. ix. 5; Lam. ii. 7, 22); whereas it is always written with 
the article when it is used in the general sense of a fixed time, 
and some definite period is referred to." We must therefore 
decide in favour of the latter. But if the pestilence did not 
last a whole day, the number of persons carried off by it 
(70,000 men) exceeded very considerably the number destroyed 
by the most violent pestilential epidemics on record, although 
they have not unfrequently swept off hundreds of thousands in 
a very brief space of time. But the pestilence burst upon the 
people in this instance with supernatural strength and violence, 
that it might be seen at once to be a direct judgment from 
God.—Ver. 16. The general statement as to the divine judg- 
ment and its terrible effects is followed by a more minute 


1 The objections brought against this have no force in them, viz. that, 
according to this view, the section must have been written a long time 
after the captivity (Clericus and Thenius), and that ‘‘ the perfectly general 
expression ‘ the time of meeting’ could not stand for the time of the afternoon 
or evening meeting” (Thenius) : for the former rests upon the assumption 
that the daily sacrifice was introduced after the captivity,—an assumption 
quite at variance with historical facts; and the latter is overthrown by 
the simple remark, that the indefinite expression derived its more precise 
meaning from the legal appointment of the morning and evening sacrifice 
as times of meeting for the worship of God, inasmuch as the evening meet- 
ing was the only one that could be placed in contrast with the morning. 
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description of the judgment itself, and the arrest of the plague. 
“When the destroying angel (‘the angel’ is defined immediately 
afterwards as ‘the angel that destroyed the people’) stretched 
out his hand towards Jerusalem to destroy it, Jehovah repented 
of the evil (for this expression, see Ex. xxxii. 14, Jer. xxvi. 13, 
19, etc.; and for the repentance of God, the remarks on Gen. 
vi. 6), and He commanded the angel, Enough! stay now thine 
hand.” ‘This implies that the progress of the pestilence was 
stayed before Jerusalem, and therefore that Jerusalem itself 
was spared. “ And the angel of Jehovah was at the threshing- 
Jloor of Aravnah the Jebusite.’ These words affirm most dis- 
tinctly that the destroying angel was visible. According to 
ver. 17, David saw him there. The visible appearance of the 
angel was to exclude every thought of a natural land plague. 
The appearance of the angel is described more minutely in the 
Chronicles: David saw him standing by the threshing-floor of 
Aravnah between heaven and earth with a drawn sword in his 
hand, stretched out over Jerusalem. The drawn sword was 
a symbolical representation of the purpose of his coming (see 
at Num. xxii. 23 and Josh. v. 13). The threshing-floor of 
Aravnah was situated, like all other threshing-floors, outside 
the city, and upon an eminence, or, according to the more 
precise statement which follows, to the north-east of Zion, upon 
Mount Moriah (see at ver. 25). According to the Chethib of 
ver. 16, the name of the owner of the floor was 7J85, of ver. 
18 MN, and of ver. 20 (twice) 7208. The last form also 
occurs in vers. 22, 23, and 24, and has been substituted by the 
Masoretes as the Keri in vers. 16 and 18. In the Chronicles, 
on the other hand, the name is always written [8 (Ornan), 
and hence in the Septuagint we find "Opva in both texts. “The 
form 738 (Aravnah) has not a Hebrew stamp, whereas Orna 
and Ornan are true Hebrew formations. But for this very 
reason Aravnah appears to be derived from an ancient tradi- 
tion” (Bertheau).—Ver. 17. When David saw the angel, he 
prayed to the Lord (he and the elders being clothed in mourn- 
ing costume: Cliron.): “ Behold, J have sinned, and J have 
acted perversely; but these, the flock, what have they done? 
Let Thy hand come upon me and my house.” The meaning 
is: I the shepherd of Thy people have sinned and transgressed, 
but the nation is innocent; z.e. not indeed free from every kind 
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of blame, but only from the sin which God was punishing by 
the pestilence. It belongs to the very nature of truly peni- 
tential prayer, that the person praying takes all the blame 
upon himself, acknowledges before God that he alone is de- 
serving of punishment, and does not dwell upon the complicity 
of others forthe sake of palliating his own sin in the sight of 
God. We must not infer, therefore, from this confession on 
the part of David, that the people, whilst innocent themselves, 
had had to atone only for an act of transgression on the part 
of their king.—Ver. 18. David’s prayer was heard. The 
prophet Gad came and said to him by command of Jehovah, 
“Go up, and erect an altar to the Lord upon the floor of 
Arayvnah the Jebusite.” This is all that is communicated here 
of the word of Jehovah which Gad was to convey to the king; 
the rest is given afterwards, as is frequently the case, in the 
course of the subsequent account of the fulfilment of the divine 
command (ver. 21). David was to build the altar and offer 
burnt-offerings and supplicatory-offerings upon it, to appease 
the wrath of Jehovah. The plague would then be averted 
from Israel. 

Vers. 19-25. David went up to Aravnah according to the 
command of God.—Vers. 20, 21. When Aravnah saw the 
ae coming up to him with his servants (APU, “he looked 
out,” viz. from the enclosure of the threshing-floor), he came 
out, bowed low even to the earth, and asked the king what was 
the occasion of his coming ; Minveneon David replied, GPO 
buy the floor from thee, to build an altar to the Lord, that 
the plague may be turned away from the Hepple meter 22. 
Araynah replied, “ Let my lord the king take and offer up 
what seemeth good unto him: behold (i.e. there thou hast) the 
ox for the burnt-offering, and the threshing-machine, and the 
harness of the ox for wood” (i.e. for fuel). “P39, the pair of 
oxen yoked together in front of the threshing-machine. 7237 *23, 
the wooden yokes. “ All this giveth ‘Avaonahy O hing, to the 
king.” "PON j is a vocative, and is simply omitted by the LXX., 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic, because the translators repailed 
it as a nominative, which is quite unsuitable, as Arav mal was 
not a king. When Thenius, on the other hand, objects to this, 
for the purpose of throwing suspicion upon the passage, that 
the sentence is thus stamped as part of Araynah’s address to 
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the king, and that in that case the words that follow, “ and 
Araynah said,” would be altogether superfluous; the former 
remark is correct enough, for the words “ all this giveth 
Aravnah...to the king” must form part of what Aravnah 
said, inasmuch as the remark, “ all this gave Aravnah to the 
king,” if taken as the historian’s own words, would be in most 
glaring contradiction to what follows, where the king is said to 
have bought the floor and the oxen from Aravnah. And the 
words that follow (“and Aravnah said”) are not superfluous on 
that account, but simply indicate that Aravnal did not proceed 
to say the rest in the same breath, but added it after a short 
pause, as a word which did not directly bear upon the question 
put by the king. 78" (and he said) is often repeated, where 
the same person continues speaking (see for example ch. xy. 
4, 25, 27). “ Jehovah thy God accept thee graciously,” te. 
fulfil the request thou presentest to Him with sacrifice and 
prayer.—Ver. 24. The king did not accept the offer, however, 
but said, “ No; but I will buy it of thee at a price, and will 
not offer burnt-offerings to the Lord my God without paying 
for them.” Thus David bought the threshing-floor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver. Instead of this, the Chronicles 
give “shekels of gold, in weight six hundred.” This difference 
cannot be reconciled by assuming that David paid his fifty 
shekels in gold coin, which would have been worth as much as 
six hundred shekels of silver, since gold was worth twelve times 
as much as silver. For there is nothing about gold shekels in 
our text; and the words of the Chronicles cannot be inter- 
preted as meaning that the shekels of gold were worth six 
hundred shekels of silver. No other course is left, therefore, 
than to assume that the number must be corrupt in one of the 
texts. Apparently the statement in the Chronicles is the more 
correct of the two: for if we consider that Abraham paid 
four hundred shekels of silver for the site of a family burial- 
place, at a time when the land was very thinly populated, and 
therefore land must certainly have been much cheaper than it 
was in David’s time, the small sum of fifty shekels of silver 
(about £6) appears much too low a price; and David would 
certainly pay at least fifty shekels of gold. But we are not 
warranted in any case in speaking of the statement in the 
Chronicles, as Thenius does, as “ intentionally exaggerated.” 
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This style of criticism, which carries two kinds of weights and 
measures in its bag, explaining the high numbers in the books 
of Samuel and Kings as corruptions of the text, and those in 
the Chronicles as intentional exaggerations on the part of the 
chronicler, is sufficiently dealt with by the remark of Bertheau, 
that “ this (7.e. the charge of exaggeration) could only be sus- 
tained if it were perfectly certain that the chronicler had our 
present text of the books of Samuel before him at the time.”— 
Ver. 25. After acquiring the threshing-floor by purchase, David 
built an altar to the Lord there, and offered burnt-offerings 
and supplicatory-offerings (shelamim: as in Judg. xx. 26, xxi. 
4; 1 Sam. xiii. 9) upon it to the Lord. “So Jehovah was 
entreated, and the plague was turned away from Israel.” 

This remark brings to a close not only the account of this 
particular occurrence, but also the book itself; whereas in the 
Chronicles it is still further stated that Jehovah answered 
David with fire from heaven, which fell upon the burnt- 
offering ; and that after his prayer had been answered thus, 
David not only continued to offer sacrifice upon the floor of 
Aravnah, but also fixed upon it as the site for the temple which 
was afterwards to be built (1 Chron. xxi. 27, xxii. 1); and to 
this there is appended, in ch. xxil. 2 sqq., an account of the 
preparations which David made for the building of the temple. 
It is not affirmed in the Chronicles, however, that David fixed 
upon this place as the site for the future temple in éonsequence 
of a revelation from God, but simply that he did this, because 
he saw that the Lord had answered him there, and because he 
could not go to Gibeon, where the tabernacle was standing, to 
seek the Lord there, on account of the sword of the angel, 7.e. 
on account of the pestilence. The command of God to build 
an altar upon the threshing-floor of Araynah, and offer expia- 
tory sacrifices upon it, when connected with His answering his 
prayer by turning away the plague, could not fail to be taken 
as a distinct intimation to David, that the site of this altar was 
the place where the Lord would henceforth make known His 
gracious presence to His people; and this hint was quite suffi- 
cient to determine the site for the temple which his son Solo- 
mon was to build. 
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TRANSLATORS PREFACE, 


THE venerable and learned author of the following Commentary has 
produced a work which, it is believed, will stand comparison with 
any other of the present age for the comprehensive and masterly 
way in which he handles the many difficult and interesting ques- 
tions of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation that have accumulated 
from the earliest times around the Exposition of the Book of the 
Prophet Daniel. The Translator is glad of the opportunity of 
bringing this work under the notice of English readers. The 
severely critical and exegetical nature of the work precludes any 
attempt at elegance of style. The Translator’s aim has simply 
been to introduce the English student to Dr. Keil’s own modes 


of thought and forms of expression. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL, 


INTRODUCTION. 
I.—THE PERSON OF THE PROPHET. 


THE name PN or NS (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3), davumar, 
i.e. ‘God is my Judge,” or, if the * is the Yod compaginis, “ God is 
judging,” “ God will judge,” but not “ Judge of God,” is in the Old 
Testament borne by a son of David by Abigail (1 Chron. iii. 1), a 
Levite in the time of Ezra (Ezra viii. 2; Neh.x. 7 [6]), and by the 
prophet whose life and prophecies form the contents of this book. 
Of Daniel’s life the following particulars are related :—From 
ch. i. 1—5 it appears that, along with other youths of the “king’s 
seed,” and of the most distinguished families of Israel, he was 
carried captive to Babylon, in the reign of Jehoiakim, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when he first came up against Jerusalem and took 
it, and that there, under the Chaldee name of Belteshazzar, he 
spent three years in acquiring a knowledge of Chaldee science 
and learning, that he might be prepared for serving in the king’s 
palace. Whether Daniel was of the “seed royal,” or only belonged 
to one of the most distinguished families of Israel, is not decided, 
inasmuch as there is no certain information regarding his descent. 
The statement of Josephus (Ant. x. 10,1), that he was é« tod 
Sedexiov yévous, is probably an opinion deduced from Dan. i. 3, 
and it is not much better established than the saying of Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Heres. 55.3) that his father was called SaP8adv, and 
that of the Pseudo-Epiphanius (de vita proph. ch. x.) that he was 
born at Upper Bethhoron, not far from Jerusalem. During the 
period set apart for his education, Daniel and his like-minded 
friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, who had received the 
Chaldee names Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, abstained, with 
the consent of their overseer, from the meat and drink provided for 
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them from the king’s table, lest they should thereby be defiled 
through contact with idolatry, and partook only of pulse and water. 
This stedfast adherence to the faith of their fathers was so 
blessed of God, that:they were not only in bodily appearance fairer 
than the other youths who ate of the king’s meat, but they also 
made such progress in their education, that at the end of their 
years of training, on an examination “i their attainments in the 
presence of the king, they far excelled all the Chaldean wise men 
throughout the whole kingdom (vers. 6-20). 

After this, in the second year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar, 
being troubled in spirit by a remarkable dream which he had 
dreamt, called to him all the astrologers and Chaldeans of Babylon, 
that they might tell him the dream and interpret it. They con- 
fessed their inability to fulfil his desire. The king’s dream and 
its interpretation were then revealed by God to Daniel, in answer 
to prayer, so that he could tell the matter to the king. On this 
account Nebuchadnezzar gave glory to the God of the Jews as the 
God of gods and the Revealer of hidden things, and raised Daniel to 
the rank of ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and chief 
president over all the wise men of Babylon. At the request of 
Daniel, he also appointed his three friends to be administrators 
over the province, so that Daniel remained in the king’s palace 
(ch. ii.). He held this office during the whole of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, and interpreted, at a later period, a dream of. great signi- 
ficance relative to a calamity which was about to fall upon the 
king (ch. iv.). 

After Nebuchadnezzar’s death he appears to have been deprived 
of his elevated rank, as the result of the change of government. 
But Belshazzar, having been alarmed during a riotous feast by 
the finger of a man’s hand writing on the wall, called to him the 
Chaldeans and astrologers. None of them was able to read and 
to interpret the mysterious writing. The king’s mother thereupon 
directed that Daniel should be called, and he read and interpreted 
the writing to the king. For this he was promoted by the king to 
be the third ruler of the kingdom, i.e. to be one of the three chief 
governors of the kingdom (ch. v.). This office he continued to hold 
under the Median king Darius. The other princes of the empire 
and the royal satraps sought to deprive him of it, but God the 
Lord in a wonderful manner saved him (ch. vi.) by His angel from 
the mouth of the lions; and he remained in office under the govern- 
ment of the Persian Cyrus (ch. vi. 29 [28]). 
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During this second half of his life Daniel was honoured by 
God with revelations regarding the development of the world- 
power in its different phases, the warfare between it and the 
kingdom of God, and the final victory of the latter over all hostile 
powers. These revelations are contained in ch. vii—xii. The 
last of them was communicated to him in the third year of Cyrus 
the king (ch. x. 1), z.e. in the second year after Cyrus had issued 
his edict (Ezra i. 1 ff.) permitting the Jews to return to their own 
land and to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. Hence we learn 
that Daniel lived to see the beginning of the return of his people 
from their exile. He did not, however, return to his native land 
with the company that went up under Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
but remained in Babylon, and there ended his days, probably not 
long after the last of these revelations from God had been com- 
municated to him, which concluded with the command to seal up 
the book of his prophecies till the time of the end, and with the 
charge, rich in its comfort, to go in peace to meet his death, and 
to await the resurrection from the dead at the end of the days (ch. 
xl. 4,13). If Daniel was a youth (7%, i. 4, 10) of from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age at the time of his being carried captive into 
Chaldea, and died in the faith of the divine promise soon after 
the last revelation made to him in the third year (ch. x. 1) of king 
Cyrus, then he must have reached the advanced age of at least 
ninety years. 

The statements of this book regarding his righteousness and 
piety, as also regarding his wonderful endowment with wisdom to 
reveal hidden things, receive a powerful confirmation from the 
language of his contemporary Ezekiel (ch. xiv. 14, 20), who men- 
tions Daniel along with Noah and Job as a pattern of righteousness 
of life pleasing to God, and (ch. xxviii. 3) speaks of his wisdom as 
above that of the princes of Tyre. If we consider that Ezekiel 
gave expression to the former of these statements fourteen years, 
and to the other eighteen years, after Daniel had been carried 
captive to Babylon, and also that the former statement was made 
eleven, and the latter fifteen years, after his elevation to the rank of 
president of the Chaldean wise men, then it will in no way appear 
surprising to us to find that the fame of his righteousness and his 
wonderful wisdom was so spread abroad among the Jewish exiles, 
that Ezekiel was able to point to him as a bright example of these 
virtues. When now God gave him, under Belshazzar, a new oppor- 
tunity, by reading and interpreting the mysterious handwriting on 
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the wall, of showing his supernatural prophetic gifts, on account of 
which he was raised by the king to one of the highest offices of 
state in the kingdom; when, moreover, under the Median king 
Darius the machinations of his enemies against his life were frus- 
trated by his wonderful deliverance from the jaws of the lions, and 
he not only remained to hoary old age to hold that high office, but 
also received from God revelations regarding the development of 
_the world-power and of the kingdom of God, which in precision 
excel all the predictions of the prophets,—then it could not fail but 
that a life so rich in the wonders of divine power and grace should 
not only attract the attention of his contemporaries, but also that after 
his death it should become a subject of wide-spread fame, as appears 
from the apocryphal: addition to his book in the Alexandrine 
translation of it, and in the later Jewish Haggada, and be enlarged 
upon by the church fathers, and even by Mohammedan authors. 
Cf. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s.v. Daniel, and Delitasch, de Habacuct 
Proph. vita atque etate, Lps. 1842, p. 24 sqq. 

Regarding the end of Daniel’s life and his burial nothing cer- 
tain is known. ‘The Jewish report of his return to his fatherland 
(cf. Carpzov, Introd. ili. p. 239 sq.) has as little historical value as 
that which relates that he died in Babylon, and was buried in the 
king’s sepulchre (Pseud.-Epiph.), or that his grave was in Susa 
(Abulph. and Benjamin of Tudela). 

In direct opposition to the wide-spread reports which bear testi- 
mony to the veneration with which the prophet was regarded, stands 
the modern naturalistic criticism, which, springing from antipathy 
to the miracles of the Bible, maintains that the prophet never 
existed at all, but that his life and labours, as they are recorded in 
this book, are the mere invention of a Jew of the time of the Macca- 
bees, who attributed his fiction to Daniel, deriving the name from 
some unknown hero of mythic antiquity (Bleek, von Lengerke, 
Hitzig) or of the Assyrian exile (Ewald). 


II. —DANIEL’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Though Daniel lived during the Babylonian exile, yet it was not, 
as in the case of Ezekiel, in the midst of his countrymen, who had 
been carried into captivity, but at the court of the ruler of the world 
and in the service of the state. ‘To comprehend his work for the 
kingdom of God in this situation, we must first of all endeavour to 
make clear the significance of the Babylonian exile, not only for the 
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people of Israel, but also for the heathen nations, with reference to 
the working out of the divine counsel for the salvation of the human 
race. 

Let us first fix our attention on the significance of the exile for 
Israel, the people of God under the Old Covenant. The destruction 
of the kingdom of Judah and the deportation of the Jews into 
Babylonish captivity, not only put an end to the independence of 
the covenant people, but also to the continuance of that constitution 
of the kingdom of God which was founded at Sinai; and that not 
only temporarily, but for ever, for in its integrity it was never 
restored. God the Lord had indeed, in the foundation of the Old 
Covenant, through the institution of circumcision as a sign of the 
covenant for the chosen people, given to the patriarch Abraham the 
promise that He would establish His covenant with him and his 
seed as an everlasting covenant, that He would be a God to them, 
and would give them the land of Canaan as a perpetual possession 
(Gen. xvii. 18, 19). Accordingly, at the establishment of this 
covenant with the people of Israel by Moses, the fundamental 
arrangements of the covenant constitution were designated as 
everlasting institutions (Diy npn or Ph); as, for example, the ar- 
rangements connected with the feast of the passover (ex. xii. 14, 
17, 24), the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 29, 31, 34), and the other 
feasts (Lev. xxiii. 14, 21, 31, 41), the most important of the arrange- 
ments concerning the offering of sacrifice (Lev. iil. 17, vii. 34, 36, 
x. 15; Num. xv. 15, xviii. 8, 11, 19), and concerning the duties 
and rights of the priests (Ex. xxvii. 21, xxviil. 43, xxix. 28, xxx. 
21), ete. God fulfilled His promise. He not only delivered the 
tribes of Israel from their bondage in Egypt by the wonders of 
His almighty power, and put them in possession of the land of 
Canaan, but He also protected them there against their enemies, 
and gave to them afterwards in David a king who ruled over them 
according to His will, overcame all their enemies, and made Israel 
powerful and prosperous. Moreover He gave to this king, His 
servant David, who, after he had vanquished all his enemies round 
about, wished to build a house for the Lord that His name might 
dwell there, the Great Promise: ‘“ When thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, 
which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his king- 
dom. He shall build an house for my name, and I will establish 
the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with 
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the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men: but 
my mercy shall not depart away from him. . . . And thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee: thy 
throne shall be established for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 12-16). Where- 
fore after David’s death, when his son Solomon built the temple, 
the word of the Lord came to him, saying, “If thou wilt walk in 
my statutes, . . . then will I perform my word unto thee.which I 
spake unto David thy father, and I will dwell among the children 
of Israel, and will not forsake my people Israel” (1 Kings vi. 12, 
13). After the completion of the building of the temple the glory 
of the Lord filled the house, and God appeared to Solomon the 
second time, renewing the assurance, “If thou wilt walk before me 
as David thy father walked, . . . then I will establish the throne of 
thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, as I promised to David thy 
father” (1 Kings ix. 2-5). The Lord was faithful to this His 
word to the people of Israel, and to the seed of David. When 
Solomon in his old age, through the influence of his foreign wives, 
was induced to sanction the worship of idols, God visited the king’s 
house with chastisement, by the revolt of the ten tribes, which took 
place after Solomon’s death; but He gave to his son Rehoboam the 
kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, with the metropolis Jerusalem 
and the temple, and He preserved this kingdom, notwithstanding 
the constantly repeated declension of the king and the people into 
idolatry, even after the Assyrians had destroyed the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, whom they carried into captivity. But at length 
Judah also, through the wickedness of Manasseh, filled up the 
measure of its iniquity, and brought upon itself the judgment of 
the dissolution of the kingdom, and the carrying away of the in- 
habitants into captivity into Babylon. 

In his last address and warning to the people against their 
continued apostasy from the Lord their God, Moses had, among 
other severe chastisements that would fall upon them, threatened 
this as the last of the punishments with which God would visit 
them. This threatening was repeated by all the prophets; but at 
the same time, following the example of Moses, they further 
announced that the Lord would again receive into His favour 
His people driven into exile, if, humbled under their sufferings, 
they would turn again unto Him; that He would gather them 
together from the heathen lands, and bring them back to their 
own land, and renew them by His Spirit, and would then erect 
anew in all its glory the kingdom of David under the Messiah. 
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Thus Micah not only prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the temple, and the leading away into captivity of the 
daughters of Zion (ch. iii. 12, iv. 10), but also the return from 
Babylon and the restoration of the former dominion of the 
daughters of Jerusalem, their victory over all their enemies under 
the sceptre of the Ruler who would go forth from Bethlehem, 
and the exaltation of the mountain of the house of the Lord 
above all mountains and hills in the last days (ch. v. 1 ff., iv. 
1 ff.). Isaiah also announced (ch. xl.—Ixvi.) the deliverance of 
Israel out of Babylon, the building up of the ruins of Jerusalem 
and Judah, and the final glory of Zion through the creation of new 
heavens and a new earth. Jeremiah, in like manner, at the be- 
ginning of the Chaldean catastrophe, not only proclaimed to the 
people who had become ripe for the judgment, the carrying away 
into Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, and the continuance of the 
exile for the space of seventy years, but he also prophesied the 
destruction of Babylon after the end of the seventy years, and 
the return of the people of Judah and Israel who might survive 
to the land of their fathers, the rebuilding of the desolated city, 
and the manifestation of God’s grace toward them, by His 
entering into a new covenant with them, and writing His law 
upon their hearts and forgiving their sins (ch. xxv. 29-31). 
Hence it evidently appears that the abolition of the Israelitish 
theocracy, through the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
the carrying away of the people into exile by the Chaldeans, 
in consequence of their continued unfaithfulness and the trans- 
gression of the laws of the covenant on the part of Israel, was 
foreseen in the gracious counsels of God; and that the perpetual 
duration of the covenant of grace, as such, was not dissolved, but 
only the then existing condition of the kingdom of God was 
changed, in order to winnow that perverse people, who, notwith- 
standing all the chastisements that had hitherto fallen upon them, 
had not in earnest turned away from their idolatry, by that the 
severest of all the judgments that had been threatened them; to 
exterminate by the sword, by famine, by the plague, and by other 
calamities, the incorrigible mass of the people; and to prepare the 
better portion of them, the remnant who might repent, as a holy 
seed to whom God might fulfil His covenant promises. 
Accordingly the exile forms a great turning-point in the 
development of the kingdom of God which He had founded in 
Israel. With that event the form of the theocracy established at 
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Sinai comes to an end, and then begins the period of the transi- 
tion to a new form, which was to be established by Christ, and 
has been actually established by Him. The form according to 
which the people of God constituted an earthly kingdom, taking 
its place beside the other kingdoms of the nations, was not again 
restored after the termination of the seventy years of the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem and Judah, which had been prophesied by 
Jeremiah, because the Old Testament theocracy had served its 
end. God the Lord had, during its continuance, showed daily not 
only that He was Israel’s God, a merciful and gracious God, who 
was faithful to His covenant towards those who feared Him and 
walked in His commandments and laws, and who could make His 
people great and glorious, and had power to protect them against 
all their enemies; but also that He was a mighty and a jealous 
God, who visits the blasphemers of His holy name according to 
their iniquity, and is able to fulfil His threatenings no less than 
His promises. It was necessary that the people of Israel should 
know by experience that a transgressing of the covenant and a 
turning away from the service of God does not lead to safety, but 
hastens onward to ruin; that deliverance from sin, and salvation 
life and happiness, can be found only with the Lord who is rich 
in grace and in faithfulness, and can only be reached by a humble 
walking according to His commandments. 

The restoration of the Jewish state after the exile was nota 
re-establishment of the Old Testament kingdom of God. When 
Cyrus granted liberty to the Jews to return to their.own land, and 
commanded them to rebuild the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem, 
only a very small band of captives returned; the greater part 
remained scattered among the heathen. Even those who went 
home from Babylon to Canaan were not set free from subjection 
to the heathen world-power, but remained, in the land which the 
Lord had given to their fathers, servants to it. Though now 
again the ruined walls of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah were 
restored, and the temple also was rebuilt, and the offering up of 
sacrifice renewed, yet the glory of the Lord did not again enter 
into the new temple, which was also without the ark of the 
covenant and the mercy-seat, so as to hallow it as the place of His 
gracious presence among His people. The temple worship among 
the Jews after the captivity was without its soul, the real presence 
of the Lord in the sanctuary; the high priest could no longer go 
before God’s throne of grace in the holy of holies to sprinkle the 
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atoning blood of the sacrifice toward the ark of the covenant, and 
to accomplish the reconciliation of the congregation with their God, 
and could no longer find out, by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
the will of the Lord. When Nehemiah had finished the restoration 
of the walls of Jerusalem, prophecy ceased, the revelations of the 
Old Covenant came to a final end, and the period of expectation 
(during which no prophecy was given) of the promised Deliverer, 
of the seed of David, began. When this Deliverer appeared in 
Jesus Christ, and the Jews did not recognise Him as their Saviour, 
but rejected Him and put Him to death, they were at length, on 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by the Romans, 
scattered throughout the whole world, and to this day they live in 
a state of banishment from the presence of the Lord, till they return 
to Christ, and through faith in Him again enter into the kingdom 
of God and be blessed. 

The space of 500 years, from the end of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity to the appearance of Christ, can be considered as the last 
period of the Old Covenant only in so far as in point of time it 
precedes the foundation of the New Covenant; but it was in reality, 
for that portion of the Jewish people who had returned to Judea, 
no deliverance from subjection to the power of the heathen, no 
re-introduction into the kingdom of God, but only a period of transi- 
tion from the Old to the New Covenant, during which Israel were 
prepared for the reception of the Deliverer coming out of Zion. 
In this respect this period may be compared with the forty, or 
more accurately, the thirty-eight years of the wanderings of Israel 
in the Arabian desert. As God did not withdraw all the tokens of 
His gracious covenant from the race that was doomed to die in the 
wilderness, but guided them by His pillar of cloud and fire, and 
gave them manna to eat, so He gave grace to those who had re- 
turned from Babylon to Jerusalem to build again the temple and 
to restore the sacrificial service, whereby they prepared themselves 
for the appearance of Him who should build the true temple, and 
make an everlasting atonement by the offering up of His life as 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

If the prophets before the captivity, therefore, connect the 
deliverance of Israel from Babylon and their return to Canaan im- 
mediately with the setting up of the kingdom of God in its glory, 
without giving any indication that between the end of the Babylonish 
exile and the appearance of the Messiah a long period would inter- 
vene, this uniting together of the two events is not to be explained only 
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from the perspective and apotelesmatic character of the prophecy, 
but has its foundation in the very nature of the thing itself. The 
prophetic perspective, by virtue of which the inward eye of the seer 
beholds only the elevated summits of historical events as they 
unfold themselves, and not the valleys of the common incidents of 
history which lie between these heights, is indeed peculiar to pro- 
phecy in general, and accounts for the circumstance that the pro- 
phecies as a rule give no fixed dates, and apotelesmatically bind 
together the points of history which open the way to the end, with 
the end itself. But this formal peculiarity of prophetic contem- 
plation we must not extend to the prejudice of the actual truth of the 
prophecies. The fact of the uniting together of the future glory 
of the kingdom of God under the Messiah with the deliverance 
of Israel from exile, has perfect historical veracity. The banish- 
ment of the covenant people from the land of the Lord and their 
subjection to the heathen, was not only the last of those judg- 
ments which God had threatened against His degenerate people, 
but it also continues till the perverse rebels are exterminated, and 
the penitents are turned with sincere hearts to God the Lord and 
are saved through Christ. Consequently the exile was for Israel 
the last space for repentance which God in His faithfulness to His 
covenant granted to them. Whoever is not brought by this severe 
chastisement to repentance and reformation, but continues opposed 
to the gracious will of God, on him falls the judgment of death; 
and only they who turn themselves to the Lord, their God and 
Saviour, will be saved, gathered from among the heathen, brought 
in within the bonds of the covenant of grace through Christ, and 
become partakers of the promised riches of grace in His king 
dom. 

But with the Babylonish exile of Israel there also arises for 
the heathen nations a turning-point of marked importance for their 
future history. So long as Israel formed within the borders’ of 
their own separated land a peculiar people, under immediate divine 
cuidance, the heathen nations dwelling around came into manifold 
hostile conflicts with them, while God used them as a rod of cor- 
rection for His rebellious people. Though they were often at war 
among themselves, yet, in general separated from each other, each 
nation developed itself according to its own proclivities. Besides, 
from ancient times the greater kingdoms on the Nile and the 
Euphrates had for centuries striven to raise their power, enlarging 
themselves into world-powers ; while the Phoenicians on the Medi- 
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terranean sea-coast gave themselves to commerce, and sought to 
enrich themselves with the treasures of the earth. In this develop- 
ment the smaller as well as the larger nations gradually acquired 
strength. God had permitted each of them to follow its own way, 
and had conferred on them much good, that they might seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find epee but the 
principle of sin dwelling within them had poisoned ik natural 
development, so that they went farther and farther away from the 
living God and from everlasting good, sunk deeper and deeper 
into idolatry and immorality of every kind, and went down with 
rapid steps toward destruction. Then God began to winnow the 
nations of the world by His great judgments. The Chaldeans 
raised themselves, under energetic leaders, to be a world-power, 
which not only overthrew the Assyrian kingdom and subjugated 
all the lesser nations of Hither Asia, but also broke the power of 
the Phcenicians and Egyptians, and brought under its dominion 
all the civilised peoples of the East. With the monarchy founded 
by Nebuchadnezzar it raised itself in the rank of world-powers, 
which within not long intervals followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, until the Roman world-monarchy arose, by which all the 
civilised nations of antiquity were subdued, and under which the 
ancient world came to a close, at the appearance of Christ. These 
world-kingdoms, ‘which destroyed one another, each giving place, 
after a short existence, to its successor, which in its turn also was 
overthrown by another that followed, led the nations, on the one 
side, to the knowledge of the helplessness and the vanity of their 
idols, and taught them the fleeting nature and the nothingness of 
all earthly greatness and glory, and, on the other side, placed limits 
to the egoistical establishment of the different nations in their 
separate interests, and the deification of their peculiarities in edu- 
cation, culture, art, and science, and thereby prepared the way, by 
means of the spreading abroad of the language and customs of the 
physically or intellectually dominant people among all the different 
nationalities united under one empire, for the removal of the par- 
ticularistic isolation of the tribes separated from them by language 
and customs, and for the re-uniting together into one universal 
family of the scattered tribes of the human race. Thus they 
opened the way for the revelation of the divine plan of salvation 
to all peoples, whilst they shook the faith of the heathen in their 
gods, destroyed the frail supports of heathen religion, and awak- 
ened the longing for the Saviour from sin, death, and destruction. 
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But God, the Lord of heaven and earth, revealed to the heathen 
His eternal Godhead and His invisible essence, not only by His 
almighty government in the disposal of the affairs of their history, 
but He also, in every great event in the historical development of 
humanity, announced His will through that people whom He had 
chosen as the depositaries of His salvation. Already the patriarchs 
had, by their lives and by their fear of God, taught the Canaanites 
the name of the Lord so distinctly, that they were known amongst 
them as “ princes of God” (Gen. xxiii. 6), and in their God they 
acknowledged the most high God, the Creator of heaven and earth 
(Gen. xiv. 19, 22). Thus, when Moses was sent to Pharaoh to 
announce to him the will of God regarding the departure of the 
people of Israel, and when Pharaoh refused to listen to the will of 
God, his land and his people were so struck by the wonders of the 
divine omnipotence, that not only the Egyptians learned to fear 
the God of Israel, but the fear and dread of Him also fell on the 
princes of Edom and Moab, and on all the inhabitants of Canaan 
(Ex. xv. 14 ff.). Afterwards, when Israel came to the borders of 
Canaan, and the king of Moab, in conjunction with the princes of 
Midian, brought the famed soothsayer Balaam out of Mesopotamia 
that he might destroy the people of God with his curse, Balaam 
was constrained to predict, according to the will of God, to the 
king and his counsellors the victorious power of Israel over all 
their enemies, and the subjection of all the heathen nations (Num. 
xxiil.-xxiv.). In the age succeeding, God the Lord showed Him- 
self to the nations, as often as they assailed Israel contrary to His 
will, as an almighty God who can destroy all His enemies; and 
even the Israelitish prisoners of war were the means of making 
known to the heathen the great name of the God of Israel, as the 
history of the cure of Naaman the Syrian by means of Elisha 
shows (2 Kings v.). This knowledge of the living, all-powerful 
God could not but be yet more spread abroad among the heathen 
by the leading away captive of the tribes of Israel and of Judah 
into Assyria and Chaldea. 

But fully to prepare, by the exile, the people of Israel as well as 
the heathen world for the appearance of the Saviour of all nations 
and for the reception of the gospel, the Lord raised up prophets, 
who not only preached His law and His justice among the covenant 
people scattered among the heathen, and made more widely known 
the counsel of His grace, but also bore witness by word and deed, in 
the presence of the heathen rulers of the world, of the cmnipotence 
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‘and glory of God, the Lord of heaven and earth. This mission was 
discharged by Ezekiel and Daniel. God placed the prophet Ezekiel 
among his exiled fellow-countrymen as a watchman over the house 
of Israel, that he might warn the godless, proclaim to them con- 
tinually the judgment, which would fall upon them and destroy 
their vain hopes of a speedy liberation from bondage and a return 
to their fatherland; but to the God-fearing, who were bowed 
down under the burden of their sorrows and were led to doubt 
the covenant faithfulness of God, he was commissioned to testify 
the certain fulfilment of the predictions of the earlier prophets as 
to the restoration and bringing to its completion of the kingdom 
of God. A different situation was appointed by God to Daniel. 
His duty was to proclaim before the throne of the rulers of this 
world the glory of the God of Israel as the God of heaven 
and earth, in opposition to false gods; to announce to those in- 
vested with worldly might and dominion the subjugation of all 
the kingdoms of this world by the everlasting kingdom of God; 
and to his own people the continuance of their afflictions under the 
oppression of the world-power, as well as the fulfilment of the 
gracious counsels of God through the blotting out of all sin, the 
establishment of an everlasting righteousness, the fulfilling of all 
the prophecies, and the setting up of a true holy of holies. 


IlI.—THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. 


The book begins (ch. i.) with the account of Daniel’s being 
carried away to Babylon, his appointment and education for the 
service of the court of the Chaldean king by a three years’ course 
of instruction in the literature and wisdom of the Chaldeans, and 
his entrance on service in the king’s palace. This narative, by 
its closing (ver. 21) statement that Daniel continued in this office 
till the first year of king Cyrus, and still more by making manifest 
his firm fidelity to the law of the true God and his higher enlighten- 
ment in the meaning of dreams and visions granted to him on 
account of this fidelity, as well as by the special mention of his 
three like-minded friends, is to be regarded as a historico-biogra- 
phical introduction to the book, showing how Daniel, under the 
divine guidance, was prepared, along with his friends, for that 
calling in which, as prophet at the court of the rulers of the world, he 
might bear testimony to the omnipotence and the infallible wisdom 
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of the God of Israel. This testimony is given in the following 
book. Ch. ii. contains a remarkable dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which none of the Chaldean wise men could tell to the king or 
interpret. But God made it known to Daniel in answer to prayer, 
so that he could declare and explain to the king the visions he saw 
in his dream, representing the four great world-powers, and their 
destruction by the everlasting kingdom of God. Ch. iii. describes 
the wonderful deliverance of Daniel’s three friends from the 
burning fiery furnace into which they were thrown, because they 
would not bow down to the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up. Ch. iv. (in Heb. text ili. 31—-iv. 34) contains an edict 
promulgated by Nebuchadnezzar to all the peoples and nations of 
his kingdom, in which he made known to them a remarkable 
dream which had been interpreted to him by Daniel, and its fulfil- 
ment to him in his temporary derangement,—a beast’s heart having 
been given unto him as a punishment for his haughty self-deifica- 
tion,—and his recovery from that state in consequence of his 
humbling himself under the hand of the almighty God. Ch. v. 
makes mention of a wonderful handwriting which appeared on 
the wall during a riotous feast, and which king Belshazzar saw, 
and the interpretation of it by Daniel. Ch. vi. narrates Daniel’s 
miraculous deliverance from the den of lions into which the Median 
king Darius had thrown him, because he had, despite of the king’s 
command to the contrary, continued to pray to his God. 

The remaining chapters contain visions and divine revelations 
regarding the development of the world-powers and of the kingdom 
of God vouchsafed to Daniel. The seventh sets forth a vision, in 
which, under the image of four ravenous beasts rising up out of 
the troubled sea, are represented the four world-powers following 
one another. The judgment which would fall upon them is also 
revealed. The eighth contains a vision of the Medo-Persian and 
Greek world-powers under the image of a ram and a_he-goat 
.respectively, and of the enemy and desolater of the sanctuary and 
of the people of God arising out of the last named kingdom ; 
the ninth, the revelation of the seventy weeks appointed for the 
development and the completion of the kingdom of God, which 
Daniel received in answer to earnest prayer for the pardon of 
his people and the restoration of Jerusalem; and, finally, ch. 
X.-xii. contain a vision, granted in the third year of the reign of 
Cyrus, with further disclosures regarding the Persian and the 
Grecian world-powers, and the wars of the kingdoms of the north 
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and the south, springing out of the latter of these powers, for the 
supreme authority and the dominion over the Holy Land; the 
oppression that would fall on the saints of the Most High at the 
time of the end; the destruction of the last enemy under the stroke 
of divine judgment; and the completion of the kingdom of God, 
by the rising again from the dead of some to everlasting life, and 
-of some to shame and everlasting contempt. 

The book has commonly been divided into two parts, consisting 
of six chapters each (e.g. by Ros., Maur., Havern., Hitz., Ziindel, 
etc.). The first six are regarded as historical, and the remaining 
six as prophetical ; or the first part is called the “ book of history,” 
the second, the “book of visions.” But this division corresponds 
neither with the contents nor with the formal design of the book. 
If we consider the first chapter and its relation to the whole 
already stated, we cannot discern asubstantial reason for regarding 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the image representing the monarchies 
(ch. ii.), which with its interpretation was revealed to Daniel in a 
night vision (ch. ii. 19), as an historical narration, and Daniel’s 
dream-vision of the four world-powers symbolized by ravenous 
beasts, which an angel interpreted to him, as a prophetic vision, 
since the contents of both chapters are essentially alike. The 
circumstance that in ch. ii. it is particularly related how the 
Chaldean wise men, who were summoned by Nubuchadnezzar, 
could neither relate nor interpret the dream, and on that account 
were threatened with death, and were partly visited with punish- 
ment, does not entitle us to refuse to the dream and its contents, 
which were revealed to Daniel in a night vision, the character of a 
prophecy. In addition to this, ch. vii.. inasmuch as it is written 
in the Chaldee language and that Daniel speaks in it in the third 
person (ch. vii. 1, 2), naturally connects itself with the chapters 
preceding (ch. ii.—vi.), and separates itself from those which follow, 
in which Daniel speaks in the first person and uses the Hebrew 
language. On these grounds, we must, with Aub., Klief., and 
Kran., regard ch. ii., which is written in Chaldee, as belonging 
to the first part of the book, viz. ch. ii—vii., and ch, vili—xii., 
which are written in Hebrew, as constituting the second part; 
and the propriety of this division we must seek to vindicate by 
an examination of the contents of both of the parts. 

Kranichfeld (das Buch Daniel erkldrt) thus explains the 
distinction between the two parts:—The first presents the suc- 
cessive development of the whole heathen world power, and its 
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relation to Israel, till the time of the Messianic kingdom (ch. ii. 
and vii.), but lingers particularly in the period lying at the 
beginning of this development, 7.e. in the heathen kingdoms 
standing nearest the exiles, namely, the Chaldean kingdom and 
that of the Medes which subdued it (ch. vi.). The second part (ch. 
vili._xii.), on the contrary, passing from the Chaldean kingdom, 
lingers on the development of the heathen world-power towards 
the time of its end, in the Javanic form of power, and on the Median 
and Persian kingdom only in so far as it immediately precedes the 
unfolding of the power of Javan. But, setting aside this explana- 
tion of the world-kingdoms, with which we do not agree, the 
contents of ch. ix. are altogether overlooked in this view of the 
relations between the two parts, inasmuch as this chapter does not 
treat of the development of the heathen world-power, but of the 
kingdom of God and of the time of its consummation determined 
by God. If we inspect more narrowly the contents of the /irst 
part, we find an interruption of the chronological order pervading 
the book, inasmuch as events (ch. vi.) belonging to the time of 
the Median king Darius are recorded before the visions (ch. vii. 
and vili.) in the first and third year of the Chaldean king Bel- 
shazzar. The placing of these events before that vision can have 
no other ground than to allow historical incidents of a like kind 
to be recorded together, and then the visions granted to Daniel, 
without any interruption. Hence has arisen the appearance of the 
book’s being divided into two parts, an historical and a prophetical. 

In order to discover a right division, we must first endeavour 
to make clear the meaning of the historical incidents recorded 
in ch. iii.—vi., that we may determine their relations to the visions 
in ch. ii. and vil. The two intervening chapters iv. and v. are like 
the second chapter in this, that they speak of revelations which the 
possessors of the world-power received, and that, too, revelations of 
the judgment which they drew upon themselves by their boastful 
pride and violence against the sanctuaries of the living God. To 
Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, when he boasted 
(ch. iv.) of the building of great Babylon as a royal residence by 
his great might, it was revealed in a dream that he should be cast 
down from his height and debased among the beasts of the field, 
till he should learn that the Most High rules over the kingdom of 
men. To king Belshazzar (ch. v.), in the midst of his riotous 
banquet, at which he desecrated the vessels of the holy temple at 
Jerusalem, was revealed, by means of a handwriting on the wall, 
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his death and the destruction of his kingdom. To both of these 
kings Daniel had to explain the divine revelation, which soon after 
was fulfilled. The other two chapters (iii. and vi.) make known 
the attempts of the rulers of the world to compel the servants of 
the Lord to offer supplication to them and to their images, and 
the wonderful deliverance from death which the Lord vouchsafed 
to the faithful confessors of His name. These four events have, 
besides their historical value, a prophetical import : they show how 
the world-rulers, when they misuse their power for self-idolatry and 
in opposition to the Lord and His servants, will be humbled and 
cast down by God, while, on the contrary, the true confessors of 
His name will be wonderfully protected and upheld. For the sake 
of presenting this prophetic meaning, Daniel has recorded these 
events and incidents in his prophetical book; and, on chronological 
and essential grounds, has introduced ch. ii. and vii. between the 
visions, so as to define more clearly the position of the world-power 
in relation to the kingdom of God. Thus the whole of the /irst 
part (ch. ii—vil.) treats of the world-power and tts development 
in relation to the kingdom of God ; and we can say with Kliefoth,' 
that “ chapter second gives a survey of the whole historical evolu- 
tion of the world-power, which survey ch. vii., at the close of this 
part, further extends, while the intermediate chapters ili.—vi. show 
in concrete outlines the nature and kind of the world-power, and 
its conduct in opposition to the people of God.” 

If we now fix our attention on the second part, ch. vili.—xii., it 
will appear that in the visions, ch. viii. and x.-xii., are prophesied 
oppressions of the people of God by a powerful enemy of God and His 
saints, who would arise out of the third world-kingdom ; which gave 
occasion to Auberlen? to say that the first part unfolds and presents to 
view the whole development of the world-powers from a universal 
historical point of view, and shows how the kingdom of God would 
in the end triumph over them ; that the second part, on the contrary, 
places before our eyes the unfolding of the world-powers in their 
relation to Israel in the nearer future before the predicted (ch. ix.) 
appearance of Christ in the flesh. This designation of the distinction 
between the two parts accords with that already acknowledged by 
me, yet on renewed reflection it does not accord with the recognised 


1 Das Buch Daniels tibers. u. erkl. 

2 Der Proph. Daniel u. die Offend. Johannis, p. 38, der 2 Auf. (The Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, and the Revelations of John. Published by Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh.) 
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reference of ch. ix. 24-27 to the first appearance of Christ in the 
flesh, nor with ch. xi. 36-xii. 7, which prophesies of Antichrist. 
Rather, as Klief. has also justly remarked, the second part treats of 
the kingdom of God, and its development in relation to the world-power. 
“ As the second chapter forms the central-point of the first part, so 
does the ninth chapter of the second part, gathering all the rest 
around it. And asthe second chapter presents the whole historical 
evolution of the world-power from the days of Daniel to the end, 
so, on the other hand, the ninth chapter presents the whole historical 
evolution of the kingdom of God from the days of Daniel to the 
end.” But the preceding vision recorded in ch. viii., and that which 
follows in ch. x.-xii., predict a violent incursion of an insolent 
enemy rising out of the Javanic world-kingdom against the king- 
dom of God, which will terminate in his own destruction at the 
time appointed by God, and, as a comparison of ch. viii. and vii. 
and of ch. xi. 21-385 with 36-44 and ch. xii. 1-3 shows, will bea type 
of the assault of the last enemy, in whom the might of the fourth 
world-power reaches its highest point of hostility against the king- 
dom of God, but who in the final judgment will also be destroyed. 
These two visions, the second of which is but a further unfolding 
of the first, could not but show to the people of God what wars and 
oppressions they would have to encounter in the near and the 
‘remote future for their sanctification, and for the confirmation of 
their faith, till the final perfecting of the kingdom of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment of the world, and at 
the same time strengthen the true servants of God with the assur- 
ance of final victory in these severe conflicts. 

With this view of the contents of the book the form in which 
the prophecies are given stands also in harmony. In the first part, 
which treats of the world-power, Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of 
the world-power, is the receiver of the revelation. To him was 
communicated not only the prophecy (ch. iv.) relating to himself 
personally, but also that which comprehended the whole develop- 
ment of the world-power (ch. ii.) ; while Daniel received only the 
revelation (ch. vii.) specially bearing on the relation of the world- 
power in its development to the kingdom of God, in a certain 
measure for the confirmation of the revelation communicated to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Belshazzar also, as the bearer of the world- 
power, received (ch. v.) a revelation from God. In the second 
part, on the contrary, which treats of the development of the king- 


dom of God, Daniel, “who is by birth and by faith a member of 
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the kingdom of God,” alone receives a prophecy.—With this the 
change in the language of the book agrees. The first part (ch. ii— 
vi.), treating of the world-power and its development, is written in 
Chaldee, which is the language of the world-power; the second 
part (ch. vill.—xii.), treating of the kingdom of God and its develop- 
ment, as also the first chapter, which shows how Daniel the Israelite 
was called to be a prophet by God, is written in the Hebrew, which 
is the language of the people of God. This circumstance denotes 
that in the first part the fortunes of the world-power, and that in 
the second part the development of the kingdom of God, is the. 
subject treated of (cf. Auber. p. 39, Klief. p. 44).1 

From these things we arrive at the certainty that the book of 
Daniel forms an organic whole, as is now indeed generally acknow- 
ledged, and that it was composed by a prophet according to a plan 
resting on higher illumination. 


IV.—THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


The book of Daniel, in its historical and prophetical contents, 
corresponds to the circumstances of the times under which, accord- 
ing to its statements, it sprang up, as also to the place which the 
receiver of the vision, called the prophet Daniel (ch. vii. 2, viii. 1, 


1 Kranichfeld (d. B. Daniels, p. 53) seeks to explain this interchange of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee (Aramean) languages by supposing that the decree of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iii. 31 [iv. 1] ff.) to his people, and also his conversation 
with the Chaldeans (ch. ii. 4-11), were originally in the Aramaic language, and 
that the author was led from this to make use of this language throughout one 
part’ of his book, as was the case with Ezra, e.g. ch. iv. 23 ff. And the con- 
tinuous use of the Aramaic language in one whole part of the book will be 
sufficiently explained, if it were composed during a definite epoch, within which 
the heathen oppressors as such, and the heathen persecution, stand everywhere 
in the foreground, namely in the time of the Chaldean supremacy, on which the 
Median made no essential change. Thus the theocrat, writing at this time, 
composed his reports in the Aramaic language in order to make them effective 
among the Chaldeans, because they were aimed against their enmity and 
hostility as well as against that of their rulers. But this explanation fails from 
this circumstance, that in the third year of Belshazzar the vision granted to 
Daniel (ch. viii.) is recorded in the Hebrew language, while, on the contrary, the 
later events which occurred in the night on which Belshazzar was slain (ch. y.) 
are described in the Chaldee language. The use of the Hebrew language in the 
vision (ch. viii.) cannot be explained on Kranichfeld’s supposition, for that vision 
is so internally related to the one recorded in the Chaldee language in the 
seventh chapter, that no ground can be discerned for the change of language 
in these two chapters. 
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ix. 2, x. 2 ff.), occupied during the exile. If the exile has that 
importance in relation to the development of the kingdom of God 
as already described in § 2, then the whole progressive development 
of the divine revelation, as it lies before us in the Old and New 
Testaments, warrants us to expect,.from the period of the exile, a 
book containing records such as are found in the book of Daniel. 
Since miracles and prophecies essentially belong not only in general 
to the realizing of the divine plan of salvation, but have also been 
especially manifested in all the critical periods of the history of 
the kingdom of God, neither the miracles in the historical parts of 
the book, nor its prophecies, consisting of singular predictions, can 
in any respect seem strange to us. 

The history of redemption in the Old and New Covenants pre- 
sents four great periods of miracles, ¢.e. four epochs, which are distin- 
guished from other times by numerous and remarkable miracles. 
These are, (1) The time of Moses, or of the deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt, and their journey through the Arabian desert to 
Canaan; (2) In the promised land, the time of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha; (8) The time of Daniel, or of the Babylonish 
exile ; and (4) The period from the appearance of John the Bap- 
tist to the ascension of Christ, or the time of Christ. These are 
the times of the foundation of the Old and the New Covenant, and 
the times of the two deliverances of the people of Israel. Of these 
four historical epochs the first and the fourth correspond with one 
another, and so also do the second and the third. But if we con- 
sider that the Mosaic period contains the two elements, the de- 
liverance of Israel out of Egypt and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God at Sinai, then, if we take into view the first of 
these elements, the Mosaic period resembles that of the exile in 
this respect, that in both of them the subject is the deliverance of 
Israel from subjection to the heathen world-power, and that the 
deliverance in both instances served as a preparation for the found- 
ing of the kingdom of God,—the freeing of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage for the founding of the Old Testament kingdom of God, 
and the deliverance from Babylonish exile for the founding of the 
New. In both periods the heathen world-power had externally 
overcome the people of God and reduced them to slavery, and 
determined on their destruction. In both, therefore, God the Lord, 
if He would not suffer His work of redemption to be frustrated 
by man, must reveal Himself by wonders and signs before the 
heathen, as the almighty God and Lord in heaven and on earth, 
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and compel the oppressors of His people, by means of great judg- 
ments, to acknowledge His omnipotence and His eternal Godhead, 
so that they learned to fear the God of Israel and released His 
people. In the time of Moses, it was necessary to show to the 
Egyptians and to Pharaoh, who had said to Moses, “ Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice, to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go,” that Israel’s God was Jehovah 
the Lord, that He, and not their gods, as they thought, was Lord 
in their land, and that there was none like Him in the whole 
earth (Ex. vii. 17, vii. 18, ix. 14, 29). And as Pharaoh did not 
know, and did not wish to know, the God of Israel, so also neither 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor Belshazzar, nor Darius knew Him. Since 
all the heathen estimated the power of the gods according to the 
power of the people who honoured them, the God of the Jews, 
whom they had subjugated by their arms, would naturally appear 
to the Chaldeans and their king as an inferior and feeble God, 
as He had already appeared to the Assyrians (Isa. x. 8-11, xxxvi. 
18-20). They had no apprehension of the fact that God had 
given up His people to be punished by them on account of their 
unfaithful departure from Him. This delusion of theirs, by which 
not only the honour of the true God was misunderstood and sullied, 
but also the object for which the God of Israel had sent His people 
into exile among the heathen was in danger of being frustrated, 
God could only dissipate by revealing Himself, as He once did in 
Egypt, so now in the exile, as the Lord and Ruler of the whole 
world. The similarity of circumstances required similar wonderful 
revelations from God. For this reason there were miracles wrought 
in the exile as there had been in Egypt,—miracles which showed 
the omnipotence of the God of the Israelites, and the helplessness 
of the heathen gods; and hence the way and manner in which 
God did this is in general the same. To the heathen kings 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli.) and Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii.) He made 
known the future in dreams, which the heathen wise men of the 
land were not able to interpret, and the servants of Jehovah, Joseph 
and Daniel, interpreted to them, and on that account were exalted 
to high offices of state, in which they exerted their influence as the 
saviours of their people. And He shows His omnipotence by 
miracles which break through the course of nature. 

In so far the revelations of God in Egypt and in the Babylonish 
exile resemble one another. But that the actions of God revealed 
in the book of Daniel are not mere copies of those which were 
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wrought in Egypt, but that in reality they repeat themselves, is 
clear from the manifest difference in particulars between the two. 
Of the two ways in which God reveals Himself as the one only 
true God, in the wonders of His almighty power, and in the 
displays of His omniscience in predictions, we meet with the former 
almost alone in Eeypt, while in the exile it is the latter that pre- 
vails. Leaving out of view Pharaoh’s dream in the.time of Joseph, 
God spoke to the Pharaoh of the time of Moses through Moses 
only; and He showed Himself as the Lord of the whole earth 
only in the plagues. In the exile God showed His omnipotence 
only through the two miracles of the deliverance of Daniel from 
the den of lions, and of Daniel’s three friends from the burning 
fiery furnace. All the other revelations of God consist in the pro- 
phetic announcement of the course of the development of the 
world-kingdoms and of the kingdom of God. For, besides the 
general object of all God’s actions, to reveal to men the existence 
of the invisible God, the revelations of God in the time of the 
exile had a different specific object from those in Egypt. In 
Egypt God would break Pharaoh’s pride and his resistance to His 
will, and compel him to let Israel go. This could only be reached 
by the judgments which fell upon the land of Egypt and its inha- 
bitants, and manifested the God of Israel as the Lord in the land 
of Egypt and over the whole earth. In the exile, on the contrary, 
the object was to destroy the delusion of the heathen, that the God 
of the subjugated people of Judea was an impotent national god, 
and to show to the rulers of the world by acts, that the God of 
this so humbled people was yet the only true God, who rules over 
the whole earth, and in His wisdom and omniscience determines 
the affairs of men. Thus God must, as Caspari, in his Lectures 
on the Book of Daniel,’ rightly remarks, “ by great revelations lay 
open His omnipotence and omniscience, and show that He is infi- 
nitely exalted above the gods and wise men of this world and above 
all the world-powers.” Caspari further says: “The wise men of 
the Chaldean world-power, ¢.e. the so-called magi, maintained that 
they were the possessors of great wisdom, and such they were 
indeed celebrated to be, and that they obtained their wisdom from 
their gods. The Lord must, through great revelations of His 
omniscience, show that He alone of all the possessors of knowledge 
is the Omniscient, while their knowledge, and the knowledge of 
their gods, is nothing.... The heathen world-power rests in the 
1 Vorlesungen ueber das B. Daniels, p. 20, 
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belief that it acts independently,—that ¢¢ rules and governs in the 
world,—that even the future, to a certain degree, is in its hands. 
The Lord must show to it that it is only an instrument in His hand 
for the furthering of His plans,—that He is the only independent 
agent in history,—that it is He who directs the course of the whole 
world, and therefore that all that happens to His people is His own 
work. And He must, on this account, lay open to it the whole 
future, that He may show to it that He knows it all, even to the 
very minutest events,—that it all lies like a map before His eyes,— 
and that to Him it is history ; for He who fully knows the whole 
future must also be the same who governs the whole development 
of the world. Omnipotence cannot be separated from omniscience.” 
Only by virtue of such acts of God could the shaking of the faith 
of the heathen in the reality and power of their gods, effected 
through the fall and destruction of one world-kingdom after an- 
other, become an operative means for the preparation of the heathen 
world beforehand for the appearance of the Saviour who should 
arise out of Judah. 

But as all the revelations of God were first and principally 
intended for Israel, so also the wonderful manifestations of the 
divine omnipotence and omniscience in the exile, which are re- 
corded in the book of Daniel. The wonders of God in Egypt had 
their relation to Israel not only in their primary bearing on their 
deliverance from the house of bondage in Eeypt, but also in a far 
wider respect: they were intended to show actually to Israel that 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers, possessed the power to overcome 
all the hindrances which stood in the way of the accomplishing of 
His promises. With the dissolution of the kingdom of Judah, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the burning of the temple, the dethrone- 
ment of the royal house of David, the cessation of the offering 
up of the Levitical sacrifices, the carrying away of the king, the 
priests, and the people into bondage, the kingdom of God was 
destroyed, the covenant relation dissolved, and Israel, the people 
of Jehovah, driven forth from their own land among the heathen, 
were brought into a new Egyptian slavery (cf. Deut. xxviii. 68, 
Hos. viii. 13, ix. 3). The situation into which Israel fell by the 
carrying away into Babylon was so grievous and so full of afflic- 
tions, that the earnest-minded and the pious even might despair, and 
doubt the covenant faithfulness of God. The predictions by the 
earlier prophets of their deliverance from exile, and their return 
to the land of their fathers after the period of chastisement had 
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passed by, served to prevent their sinking into despair or falling 
away into heathenism, amid the sufferings and oppressions to which 
they were exposed. Even the labours of the prophet Ezekiel in 
their midst, although his appearance was a sign and a pledge that 
the Lord had not wholly cast off His people, could be to the van- 
quished no full compensation for that which they had lost,.and 
must feel the want of. Divine actions must be added to the word 
of promise, which gave assurance of its fulfilment,—wonderful 
works, which took away every doubt that the Lord could save the 
true confessors of His name out of the hand of their enemies, yea, 
from death itself. To these actual proofs of the divine omnipotence, 
if they would fully accomplish their purpose, new disclosures re- 
garding the future must be added, since, as we have explained 
above (p. 8), after the expiry of the seventy years of Babylonian 
captivity prophesied of by Jeremiah, Babylon would indeed fall, 
and the Jews be permitted to return to their fatherland, yet the 
glorification of the kingdom of God by the Messiah, which was 
connected by all the earlier prophets, and even by Ezekiel, with the 
return from Babylon, did not immediately appear, nor was the theo- 
eracy restored in all its former integrity, but Israel must remain 
yet longer under the domination and the oppression of the heathen. 
The non-fulfilment of the Messianic hopes, founded in the deliver- 
ance from Babylonian exile at the end of the seventy years, could 
not but have shaken their confidence in the faithfulness of God in 
the fulfilment of His promises, had not God before this already un- 
veiled His plan of salvation, and revealed beforehand the progres- 
sive development and the continuation of the heathen world-power, 
till its final destruction through the erection of His everlasting 
kingdom. 

Prophecy stands side by side with God’s actions along the 
whole course of the history of the Old Covenant, interpreting these 
actions to the people, and making known the counsel of the Lord 
in guiding and goyerning their affairs. As soon and as often as 
Israel comes into conflict with the heathen nations, the prophets 
appear and proclaim the will of God, not only in regard to the 
present time, but they also make known the final victory of His 
kingdom over all the kingdoms and powers of this earth. These 
prophetic announcements take a form corresponding to the cir- 
cumstances of each period. Yet they are always of such a kind 
that they shine out into the future far beyond the horizon of the 
immediate present. Thus (leaving out of view the older times) 
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the prophets of the Assyrian period predict not only the deliverance 
of Judah and Jerusalem from the powerful invasion of the hostile 
Assyrians and the destruction of the Assyrian host before the 
gates of Jerusalem, but also the carrying away of Judah into 
Babylon and the subsequent deliverance from this exile, and the 
destruction of all the heathen nations which fight against the Lord 
and against His people. At the time of the exile Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel prophesy with great fulness of detail, and in the most 
particular manner, of the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
of Jerusalem and the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, but Jeremiah 
prophesies as particularly the return of Israel and of Judah from 
the exile, and the formation of a new covenant which should endure 
for ever; and Ezekiel in grand ideal outlines describes the re-estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God in a purified and transfigured 
form. Completing this prophecy, the Lord reveals to His people 
by Daniel the succession and the duration of the world-kingdoms, the 
relation of each to the kingdom of God and its preservation under 
all the persecution of the world-power, as well as its completion 
by judgments poured out on the world-kingdoms till their final 
destruction. 

The new form of the revelation regarding the course and issue 
of the process commencing with the formation of the world-king- 
doms—a process by which the world-power shall be judged, the 
people of God purified, and the plan of salvation for the deliver- 
ance of the human race shall be perfected—corresponds to the new 
aspect of things arising in the subjection of the people of God to 
the violence of the world-powers. The so-called apocalyptical 
character of Daniel’s prophecy is neither in contents nor in form 
a new species of prophecy. What Auberlen* remarks regarding 
the distinction between apocalypse and prophecy needs important 
limitation. We cannot justify the remark, that while the prophets 
generally place in the light of prophecy only the existing condition 
of the people of God, Daniel had not so special a destination, but 
only the general appointment to serve to the church of God asa 
prophetic light for the 500 years from the exile to the coming of 
Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, during 
which there was no revelation. For these other prophets do not 
limit themselves to the present, but they almost all at the same time 
throw light on the future; and Daniel’s prophecy also goes forth 
from the present and reaches far beyond the time of the destruc- 

1 Der Proph. Dan. p. 79 ff. (Eng. Trans. p. 70 ff.) 
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tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. The further observation 
also, that the apocalypses, in conformity with their destination 
to throw prophetic light on the relation of the world to the 
kingdom of God for the times in which the light of immediate 
revelation is wanting, must be on the one side more universal in 
their survey, and on the other more special in the presentation of 
details, is, when more closely looked into, unfounded. Isaiah, for 
example, is in his survey not less universal than Daniel. He 
throws light not only on the whole future of the people and king- 
dom of God onward till the creation of the new heavens and the 
new earth, but also on the end of all the heathen nations and 
kingdoms, and gives in his representations very special disclosures 
not only regarding the overthrow of the Assyrian power, which at- 
that time oppressed the people of God and sought to destroy the 
kingdom of God, but also regarding far future events, such as the 
carrying away into Babylon of the treasures of the king’s house, 
and of the king’s sons, that they might become courtiers in the 
palace of the king of Babylon (ch. xxxix. 6, 7), the deliverance of 
Judah from Babylon by the hand of Cyrus (ch. xliv. 28, xlv. 1), etc. 
Compare also, for special glances into the future, the rich repre- 
sentation of details in Mic. iv. 8-v. 3. It is true that the prophets 
before the exile contemplate the world-power in its present form 
together with its final unfolding, and therefore they announce the 
Messianic time for the most part as near at hand, while, on the 
contrary, with Daniel the one world-power is successively pre- 
sented in four world-monarchies ; but this difference is not essential, 
but only a wider expansion of the prophecy of Isaiah correspond- 
ing to the time and the circumstances in which Daniel was placed, 
that not Assyria but Babylon would destroy the kingdom of Judah 
and lead the people of God into exile, and that the Medes and 
Elamites would destroy Babylon, and Cyrus set free the captives 
of Judah and Jerusalem. Even the “significant presentation of 
numbers and of definite chronological periods expressed in them,” 
which is regarded as a “characteristic mark” of apocalypse, has 
its roots and fundamental principles in simple prophecy, which 
here and there also gives significant numbers and definite periods. 
Thus the seventy years of Jeremiah form the starting-point for 
the seventy weeks or the seven times of Daniel, ch. ix. Compare 
also the sixty-five years of Isa. vii. 8; the three years, Isa. xx. 3; 
the seventy years of the desolation of Tyre, Isa. xxiii. 15; the forty 
and the three hundred and ninety days of Ezek. iv. 6, 9. 
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In fine, if we examine attentively the subjective form of the 
apocalypse, we shall find of the two ways in which the future is 
unveiled, viz. by dreams and visions, the latter with almost all the 
prophets together with communications flowing from divine illu- 
mination, while revelation by dreams as a rule is granted only to 
the heathen (Abimelech, Gen. xx. 3; Pharaoh, Gen. xli.; Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Dan. ii.) or to Jews who were not prophets (Jacob, 
Gen. xxviii. 12; Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5), and the revelation in 
Dan. vii. is communicated to Daniel in a dream only on account 
of its particular relation, as to the matter of it, to the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah (cf. Amos vii.—ix., 
Isa. vi., Ixiii., Jer. i. 13, xxiv. 1, 2) had also visions. With Ezekiel 
visions rather than discourses conveying condemnation or comfort 
prevail, and Zechariah beholds in a series of actions the future 
development of the kingdom of God and of the world-kingdoms 
(Zech. i. 7-vi. 15). We also find images representing angels seen 
by the prophets when in an ecstasy, not only with Zechariah, who 
was after Daniel’s time, but also with Ezekiel; and Isaiah too saw 
the seraphim standing, and even moving and acting, before the 
throne of God (Isa. vi. 6, 7). In the visions the future appears 
embodied in plastic figures which have a symbolical meaning and 
which need interpretation. Thus the appearance of angels to 
Daniel is to be explained in the same way as their appearance to 
Ezekiel and Zechariah. 

Accordingly the prophecies of Daniel are not distinguished even 
in their apocalyptic form from the whole body of prophecy in nature, 
but only in degree. When dream and vision form the only means 
of announcing the future, the prophetic discourse is wholly wanting. 
But the entire return of the prophecy to the form of discourses of 
condemnation, warning, and consolation is fully explained from the 
position of Daniel outside of the congregation of God at the court 
and in the state service of the heathen world-ruler; and this posi- 
tion the Lord had assigned to him on account of the great signifi- 
cance which the world-kingdom had, as we have shown (p. 10), 
for the preparation beforehand of Israel and of the heathen world 
for the renovation and perfecting of the kingdom of God through 
Christ. 

Both in its contents and form the book of Daniel has thus the 
stamp of a prophetical writing, such as we might have expected 
according to the development of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God from the period of the Babylonish exile; and the testimony of 
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the Jewish synagogue as well as of the Christian church to the 
genuineness of the book, or its composition by the prophet Daniel, 
rests on a solid foundation. In the whole of antiquity no one 
doubted its genuineness except the well-known enemy of Christi- 
anity, the Neo-Platonist Porphyry, who according to the statement 
of Jerome (in the preface to his Comment. in Dan.) wrote the 
twelfth book of his Aoyor Kata Xpictiavev against the book of 
Daniel, nolens eum ab ipso, cujus inscriptus est nomine, esse compost- 
tum, sed a quodam qui temporibus Antiochi, qui appellatus est Epi- 
phanes, fuerit in Judea, et non tam Danielem ventura diaisse, quam 
illum narrasse preterita. He was, however, opposed by Eusebius 
of Ceesarea and other church Fathers. For the first time with 
the rise of deism, naturalism, and rationalism during the bygone 
century, there began, as a consequence of the rejection of a super- 
natural revelation from God, the assault against the genuineness of 
the book. To such an extent has this opposition prevailed, that at 
the present time all critics who reject miracles and supernatural 
prophecy hold its spuriousness as an undoubted principle of criticism. 
They regard the book as the composition of a Jew living in the 
time of the Maccabees, whose object was to cheer and animate his 
contemporaries in the war which was waged against them by 
Antiochus Epiphanes for the purpose of rooting up Judaism, by 
representing to them certain feigned miracles and prophecies of 
some old prophet announcing the victory of God’s people over all 
their enemies.’ } 
The arguments by which the opponents of the genuineness seek 
to justify scientifically their opinion are deduced partly from the 
position of the book in the canon, and other external circumstances, 
but principally from the contents of the book. Leaving out of view 
that which the most recent opponents have yielded up, the following 
things, adduced by Bleek and Stihelin (in their works mentioned in 


1 Cf. the historical survey of the controversy regarding the genuineness of 
the book in my Lehrb. d. Einleit. in d. A. Test. § 134. To what is there men- 
tioned add to the number of the opponents of the genuineness, Fr. Bleek, Hin- 
leitung in d. A. Test. p. 577 ff., and his article on the ‘‘ Messianic Prophecies in 
the Book of Daniel” in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, v.1, p. 45 ff., and J. J. 
Stihelin’s Hinleit. in die kanon. Biicher des A. Test. 1862, § 73. To the number 
of the defenders of the genuineness of the book as there mentioned add, Dav. 
Ziindel’s krit. Untersuchungen ueber die Abfassungszeit des B. Daniel, 1861, Rud. 
Kranichfeld and Th. Kliefoth in their commentaries on the Book of Daniel 
(1868), and the Catholic theologian, Dr. Fr. Heinr. Reusch (professor in Bonn), 
in his Lehr. der Einleit. in d. A. Test. 1868, § 43. 
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the last note), are asserted, which alone we wish to consider here, 
referring to the discussions on this question in my Lehrb. der Ein- 
lettung, § 133. 

Among the external grounds great stress is ]aid on the place the 
book holds in the Hebrew canon. That Daniel should here hold his 
place not among the Nebiyim [the prophetical writings], but among 
the Kethubim [the Hagiographa] between the books of Esther and 
Ezra, can scarcely be explained otherwise than on the supposition 
that it was yet unknown at the time of the formation of the 
Nebiyim, that is, in the age of Nehemiah, and consequently that 
it did not exist previously to that time. But this conclusion, even 
on the supposition that the Third Part of the canon, the collec- 
tion called the Kethubim, was for the first time formed some time 
after the conclusion of the Second Part, is not valid. On the con- 
trary, Kranichfeld has not without good reason remarked, that 
since the prophets before the exile connected the beginning of 
the Messianic deliverance with the end of the exile, while on the 
other hand the book of Daniel predicts a period of oppression con- 
tinuing long after the exile, therefore the period succeeding the 
exile might be offended with the contents of the book, and hence 
feel some hesitation to incorporate the book of one who was less 
distinctively a prophet in the collection of the prophetic books, and 
that the Maccabee time, under the influence of the persecution pro- 
phesied of in the book, first learned to estimate its prophetic worth 
and secured its reception into the canon. This objection is thus 
sufficiently disproved. But the supposition of a successive collection 
of the books of the canon and of its three Parts after the period 
in which the books themselves were written, is a hypothesis which 
has never been proved: cf. my Hinleit. in d. A. T. § 154 ff. The 
place occupied by this book in the Hebrew canon perfectly corre- 
sponds with the place of Daniel in the theocracy. Daniel did not 
labour, as the rest of the prophets did whose writings form the class 
of the Nebiyim, as a prophet among his people in the congregation 
of Israel, but he was a minister of state under the Chaldean and 
Medo-Persian world-rulers. Although, like David and Solomon, 
he possessed the gift of prophecy, and therefore was called mpo¢y- 
Tns (LX X., Joseph., New Testament), yet he was not a 8°), ze. a 
prophet in his official position and standing. Therefore his book in 
its contents and form is different from the writings of the Nebiyim. 
His prophecies are not prophetic discourses addressed to Israel or 
the nations, but visions, in which the development of the world- 
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kingdoms and their relation to the kingdom of God are unveiled, and 
the historical part of his book describes events of the time when 
Israel went into captivity among the heathen. For these reasons 
‘ his book is not placed in the class of the Nebiyim, which reaches 
from Joshua to Malachi,—for these, according to the view of him 
who arranged the canon, are wholly the writings of such as “held 
the prophetic office, i.e. the office requiring them openly, by word 
of mouth and by writing, to announce the word of God,—but in the 
class of the Kethubim, which comprehends sacred writings of differ- 
ent kinds whose common character consists in this, that their authors 
did not fill the prophetic office, as e.g. Jonah, in the theocracy ; 
which is confirmed by the fact that the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
are comprehended in this class, since Jeremiah uttered these 
Lamentations over the destruction of Jerusalem and Judah not 
gua a prophet, but as a member of that nation which was chastened 
by the Lord. 

Little importance is to be attached to the silence of Jesus 
Sirach in his duvos warépwy, ch. xlix., regarding Daniel, since an 
express mention of Daniel could not justly be expected. Jesus 
Sirach passes over other distinguished men of antiquity, such as Job, 
the good king Jehoshaphat, and even Ezra the priest and scribe, 
who did great service for the re-establishment of the authority of 
the law, from which it may be seen that it was not his purpose to 
present a complete list. Still less did he intend to name all the 
writers of the Old Testament. And if also, in his praise of the 
fathers, he limits himself on the whole to the course of the biblical 
books of the Hebrew canon from the Pentateuch down to the 
Minor Prophets, yet what he says of Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehe- 
miah he does not gather from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
When, on the other hand, Bleek seeks to account for the absence 
of any mention of Ezra, which his supposition that Jesus Sirach 
names all the celebrated men mentioned in the canonical books 
extant in his time contradicts, by the remark that “ Ezra perhaps 
would not have been omitted if the book which bears his name had 
been before that time received into the canon,” he has in his zeal 
against the book of Daniel forgotten to observe that neither the book 
of Nehemiah in its original or then existing form, nor the first part 
of the book of Ezra, containing notices of Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
has ever, separated from the second part, which speaks of Ezra, 
formed a constituent portion of the canon, but that rather, accord- 
ing to his own statement, the second part of the book of Ezra “ was 
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without doubt composed by Ezra himself,” which is consequently as 
old, if not older than the genuine parts of the book of Nehemiah, 
and that both books in the form in which they have come to us must 
have been edited by a Jew living at the end of the Persian or at 
the beginning of the Grecian supremacy, and then for the first 
time in this redaction were admitted into the canon. 

Besides all this, it appears that in the work of Jesus Sirach the 
previous existence of the book of Daniel is presupposed, for the 
idea presented in Sirach xvii. 14, that God had given to that people 
an angel as 7yovpevos (WY), refers to Dan. x. 13, 20-xi. 1, xii. 1. 
For if Sirach first formed this idea from the LXX. translation of 
Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, then the LX X. introduced it from the book of 
Daniel into Deut. xxxii. 8, so that Daniel is the author from whom 
this opinion was derived; and the book which was known to the 
Alexandrine translators of the Pentateuch could not be unknown 
to the Siracide. 

Still weaker is the argumentum e silentio, that in the pro- 
phets after the exile, Haggai and Malachi, and _ particularly 
Zechariah (ch, i.—viii.), there are no traces of any use being 
made of the book of Daniel, and that it exerted no influence 
on the Messianic representations of the later prophets. Kran. 
has already made manifest the weakness of this argument by 
replying that Bleek was silent as to the relation of Daniel’s prayer, 
ch. ix. 3-19, to Ezra ix. and Neh. ix., because the dependence of 
Ezra and Nehemiah on the book of Daniel could not be denied. 
Moreover von Hofmann, Ziindel (p. 249 ff.), Volck (Vindicie 
Danielicw, 1866), Kran., and Klief. have shown that Zechariah 
proceeded on the supposition of Daniel’s prophecy of the four 
world-monarchies, inasmuch as not only do the visions of the 
four horns and of the four carpenters of Zech. ii. 1-4 (i. 18-21) 
rest on Dan. vii. 7, 8, viii. 3-9, and the representation of nations 
and kingdoms as horns originate in these passages, but also in 
the symbolic transactions recorded Zech. xi. 5, the killing of the 
three shepherds in one month becomes intelligible only by a 
reference to Daniel’s prophecy of the world-rulers under whose 
power Israel was brought into subjection. Cf. my Comm. on 
Zech. ii, 1-4 and xi. 5. The exposition of Zech. i. 7-17 and vi. 
1-8 as founded on Daniel’s prophecy of the world-kingdoms, 
does not, however, appear to us to be satisfactory, and in what 
Zechariah (ch. ii. 5) says of the building of Jerusalem we can find 
no allusion to Dan. ix. 25. But if Bleek in particular has missed 
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in Zech. Daniel’s announcement of a Ruler like a son of man 
coming in the clouds, Kran. has, on the other hand, justly remarked 
that this announcement by Daniel is connected with the scene of 
judgment described in ch. vii., which Zechariah, in whose prophecies 
the priestly character of the Messiah predominates, had no occasion 
to repeat or expressly to mention. This is the case also with the 
names of the angels in Daniel, which are connected with the 
special character of his visions, and cannot be expected in Zechariah. 
Yet Zechariah agrees with Daniel in regard to the distinction be- 
tween the higher and the lower ranks of angels. 

Rather the case stands thus: that not only was Zechariah ac- 
quainted with Daniel’s prophecies, but Ezra also and the Levites of 
his time made use of (Ezra ix. and Neh. ix.) the penitential prayer 
of Daniel (ch. ix.). In Ezekiel also we have still older testimony 
for Daniel and the principal contents of his book, which the oppo- 
nents of its genuineness have in vain attempted to set aside. Even 
Bleek is obliged to confess that “in the way in which Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14, 20, xxvili. 3) makes mention of the rectitude and wisdom 
of Daniel, we are Jed to think of a man of such virtue and 
wisdom as Daniel appears in this book to have been distinguished 
by, and also to conceive of some connection between the character 
there presented and that which Ezekiel had before his eyes ;” but 
yet, notwithstanding this, the manner in which Ezekiel makes 
mention of Daniel does not lead him to think of a man who was 
Ezekiel’s contemporary in the Babylonish exile, and who was 
probably comparatively young at the time when Ezekiel spake of 
him, but of a man who had been long known as an historic or 
mythic personage of antiquity. But this latter idea is based only 
on the groundless supposition that the names Noah, Daniel, and 
Job, as found in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, are there presented in chrono- 
logical order, which, as we have shown under Haek. xiv., is a 
natural order determined by a reference to the deliverance from 
great danger experienced by each of the persons named on ac- 
count of his righteousness. Equally groundless is the other sup- 
position, that the Daniel named by Ezekiel must have been a very 
old man, because righteousness and wisdom first show themselves 
in old age. If we abandon this supposition and fall in with the 
course of thought in Ezekiel, then the difficulty arising from the 
naming of Daniel between Noah and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14) dis- 
appears, and at the same time also the occasion for thinking of an 
historical or mythical personage of antiquity, of whose special 
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wisdom no trace can anywhere be found. What Ezekiel says of 
Daniel in both places agrees perfectly with the Daniel of this book. 
When he (ch. xxviii. 3) says of the king of Tyre,“ Thou re- 
gardest thyself as wiser than Daniel, there is nothing secret that is 
hidden from thee,” the reference to Daniel cannot be denied, to 
whom God granted an insight into all manner of visions and 
dreams, so that he excelled ten times all the wise men of Babylon 
in wisdom (Dan. i. 17-20); and therefore Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 
iv. 6 [9]) and the queen (ch. v. 11) regarded him as endowed 
with the spirit and the wisdom of the gods, which the ruler of 
Tyre in vain self-idolatry attributed to himself. The opinion pro- 
nounced regarding Daniel in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, refers without a 
doubt also to the Daniel of this book. Ezekiel names Noah, 
Daniel, and Job as pious men, who by their righteousness before 
God in the midst of severe judgments saved their souls, 2.e. 
their lives. If his discourse was intended to make any impression 
on his hearers, then the facts regarding this saving of their lives 
must have been well known. Record of this was found in the 
Holy Scriptures in the case of Noah and Job, but of a Daniel of 
antiquity nothing was at all communicated. On the contrary, 
Ezekiel’s audience could not but at once think of Daniel, who not 
only refused, from reverence for the law of God, to eat of the 
food from the king’s table, thereby exposing his life to danger, 
and who was therefore blessed of God with both bodily and 
mental health, but who also, when the decree had gone forth that 
the wise men who could not show to Nebuchadnezzar his dream 
should be put to death, in the firm faith that God would by prayer 
reveal to him the king’s dream, saved his own life and that of 
his fellows, and in consequence of his interpretation of the dream 
revealed to him by God, was appointed ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon and chief over all the wise men of Babylon, 
so that his name was known in all the kingdom, and his fidelity 
to the law of God and his righteousness were praised by all the 
captives of Judah in Chaldea. 

Thus it stands with respect to the external evidences against the 
genuineness of the book of Daniel. Its place in the canon among 
the Kethubim corresponds with the place which Daniel occupied in 
the kingdom of God under the Old Testament; the alleged want 
of references to the book and its prophecies in Zechariah and in the 
book of Jesus Sirach is, when closely examined, not really the 
case: not only Jesus Sirach and Zechariah knew and understood 
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the prophecies of Daniel, but even Ezekiel names Daniel as a bright 
pattern of righteousness and wisdom. 

If we now turn our attention to the internal evidences alleged 
against the genuineness of the book, the circumstance that the 
opponents place the Greek names of certain musical instruments 
mentioned in Dan. iii. in the front, awakens certainly no prejudice 
favourable to the strength of their argument. 

In the list of the instruments of music which were played upon 
at the inauguration of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, three names 
are found of Grecian origin: DIN’? = xiOapus, m2 BID (SED) = 
cupdovia, and pnp (77O2DB) = arantHptov (Dan. iii. 558015) 
To these there has also been added 823D = cap Buen, ine unwarrant- 
ably ; for the cauBSvcn, cdpPré, tan Blien i is, according to the testi- 
mony of Athen. and Strabo, of foreign or Syrian, z.e. of Semitic 
origin, and the word cayu8v«n is without any etymon in Greek (cf. 
Ges. Thes. p. 935). Of the other three names, it is undoubted that 
they have a Grecian origin; but “no one can maintain that such 
instruments could not at the time of the Chaldean supremacy have 
found their way from the Greek West into Upper Asia, who takes 
into view the historical facts” (Kran.). At the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, not only was “there intercourse between the inhabitants 
of Upper Asia and the Ionians of Asia Minor,” as Bleek thinks, 
but according to Strabo (xiii, 2,3) there was in the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Antimenidas, the brother of the poet Alczeus, 
fighting victoriously for the Babylonians, apparently, as M. v. 
Nieb. in his Gesch. Assurs, p. 206, remarks, at the head of a 
warlike troop, as chief of a band of fuorusciti who had bound 
themselves to the king of Babylon. According to the testimony of 
Abydenus, quoted in Eusebius, Chron. Arm. ed. Aucher, i. 53, 
Greek soldiers followed the Assyrian Esarhaddon (Axerdis) on 
his march through Asia; and according to Berosus (Fragm. hist. 
Grec. ed. Miiller, 1. 504), Sennacherib had already conducted a 
successful war against a Greek army that had invaded Cilicia, 
And the recent excavations in Nineveh confirm more and more 
the fact that there was extensive intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Asia and Greece, extending to a period long 
before the time of Daniel, so that the importation of Greek instru- 
ments into Nineveh was by no means a strange thing, much less 
could it be so during the time of the Chaldean supremacy in 
Babylon, the merchant-city, as Ezekiel (ch. xvii. 4, 19) calls it, 
from which even in Joshua’s time a Babylonish garment had 
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been brought to the Canaanites (Josh. vii. 21). But if Staehelin 
(Zinlett. p. 348) further remarks, that granting even the possibility 
that in Nebuchadnezzar’s time the Babylonians had some know- 
ledge of the Greek musical instruments, yet there is a great 
difference between this and the using of them at great festivals, 
where usually the old customs prevail, it must be replied that 
this alleged close adherence to ancient custom on the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar stands altogether in opposition to all we already 
know of the king. And the further remark by the same critic, 
that psalterium and symphonie were words first used by the later 
Greek writers about 150 B.c., finds a sufficient reply in the discovery 
of the figure of a yadrijpiov on the Monument of Sennacherib.! 
But if through this ancient commerce, which was principally 
carried on by the Pheenicians, Greek instruments were brought 
into Upper Asia, it cannot be a strange thing that their Greek 
names should be found in the third chapter of Daniel, since, as 
is everywhere known, the foreign name is usually given to the 
foreign articles which may be imported among any people. 
More important appear the historical improbabilities and errors 
which are said to occur in the historical narratives of this book. 
These are: (1) The want of harmony between the narrative of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s incursion against Judah in Jer. xxv. 1 ff., xlvi. 2, 
and the statement of Daniel (ch.1i. 1 ff.) that this king came up 
against Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim, besieged the 
city, and carried away captive to Babylon Daniel and other Hebrew 
youths, giving command that for three years they should be educated 
in the wisdom of the Chaldeans; while, according to the narrative 
of ch. ii., Daniel already, in the second year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, interpreted to the king his dream, which could have 
occurred only after the close of the period of his education. This 
inconsistency between Dan. i. 1 and Jer. xxvi. 2, xxv. 1, and also 
between Dan. i. and ii., would indeed be evident if it were an 
undoubted fact that the statement that Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
1 Cf. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 454. Ona bas-relief representing the 
return of the Assyrian army from a victorious campaign, companies of men 
welcome the Assyrian commander with song, and music, and dancing. Jive 
musicians go before, three with many-sided harps, a fourth with a double flute, 


such as are seen on Egyptian monuments, and were in use also among the 
Romans and Greeks ; the fifth carries an instrument like the santur nba, 
v. Gesen. Thes. p. 1116), still in use among the Egyptians, which consists ‘ofa 
hollow box or a sounding-board with strings stretched over it.—Quite in the 
same way Augustin (under Ps, xxxii.) describes the psaltertum. 
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Jerusalem in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, as men- 
tioned in Dan. i. 1, meant that this was done after he ascended the 
throne. But the remark of Wieseler (die 70 Wochen u. die 63 
Jahrwochen des Proph. Daniel, p. 9), that the supposed opposition 
between Dan. i. and ii. is so great that it cannot be thought of 
even in a pseudo-Daniel, cannot but awaken suspicion against the 
accuracy of the supposition that Nebuchadnezzar was the actual 
king of Babylon at the time of the siege of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of Daniel. The dream of Nebuchadnezzar in ch. 
ii. 1 is expressly placed in the second year of his reign (ma2?0) ; 
in ch. i. Nebuchadnezzar is called the king of Babylon, but yet 
nothing is said of his actual reign, and the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem is not defined by a year of his reign. But he who 
afterwards became king might be proleptically styled king, though 
he was at the time only the commander of the army. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the statement of Berosus, as quoted by 
Josephus (Ant. x. 11. 1, c. Ap. 1, 19), that Nebuchadnezzar under- 
took the first campaign against the Eeyptian king during the life- 
time of his father, who had entrusted him with the carrying on of 
the war on account of the infirmity of old age, and that he received 
tidings of his father’s death after he had subdued his enemies in 
Western Asia. The time of Nebuchadnezzar’s ascending the throne 
and commencing his reign was a year or a year and a half after 
the first siege of Jerusalem; thus in the second year of his reign, 
that is about the end of it, the three years of the education of the 
Hebrew youths in the wisdom of the Chaldees would have come to 
anend. Thus the apparent contradiction between Dan. ii. 1 andi. 1 
is cleared up. In reference to the date, “in the third year of the 
reion of Jehoiakim” (Dan. i. 1), we cannot regard as justified the 
supposition deduced from Jer. xxxvi. 9, that the Chaldeans in the 
ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim had not yet come to 
Jerusalem, nor can we agree with the opinion that Nebuchadnezzar 
had already destroyed Jerusalem before the victory gained by him 
over Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish (Jer. xlvi. 2) in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, but hope under ch.i. 1 to prove that the taking 
of Jerusalem in the fourth year of Jehoiakim followed after the 
battle at Carchemish, and that the statement by Daniel (ch. i. 1), 
when rightly understood, harmonizes easily therewith, since sia 
(Dan. i. 1) signifies ¢o go, to set out, and not to come. 

But (2) it is not so easy to explain the historical difficulties 
which are found in ch. y. and vi. 1 (vy. 31), since the extra-biblical 
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information regarding the destruction of Babylon is very scanty 
and self-contradictory. Yet these difficulties are by no means so 
inexplicable or so great as to make the authorship of the book of 
Daniel a matter of doubt. For instance, that is a very insignificant 
matter in which Bleek finds a “specially great difficulty,” viz. 
that in ch. v.: “so many things should have occurred in one night, 
which it can scarcely be believed could have happened so imme- 
diately after one another in so short a time.” For if one only lays 
aside the statements which Bleek imports into the narrative,— 
(1) that the feast began in the evening, or at night, while it began 
really in the afternoon and might be prolonged into the night ; 
(2) that the clothing of Daniel with purple and putting a chain 
about his neck, and the proclamation of his elevation to the rank 
of third ruler in the kingdom, were consummated by a solemn pro- 
cession moving through the streets of the city; (3) that Daniel 
was still the chief president over the magi; and (4) that after the 
appearance of the handwriting lengthened consultations took place, 
—if one gives up all these suppositions, and considers what things 
may take place at a sudden disastrous occurrence, as, for example, 
on the breaking out of a fire, in a very few hours, it will not appear 
incredible that all the things recited in this chapter occurred in one 
night, and were followed even by the death of the king before the 
dawn of the morning. The historical difficulty lies merely in this, 
that, as Staehelin (p. 350) states the matter, Belshazzar appears as 
the last king of Babylon, and his mother as the wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which is contrary to historical fact. This is so far true, 
that the queen-mother, as also Daniel, repeatedly calls Nebuchad- 
nezzar the father (AX) of Belshazzar; but that Belshazzar was the 
last king of Babylon is not at all stated in the narrative, but is 
only concluded from this circumstance, that the writing on the 
wall announced the destruction of king Belshazzar and of his 
kingdom, and that, as the fulfillmg of this announcement, the 
death of Belshazzar (ch. v. 30) occurred that same night, and (ch. 
vi. 1) also the transferring of the kingdom of the Chaldeans to the 
Median Darius. But that the destruction of the Chaldean king- 
dom or its transference to the Medes occurred ai the same time 
with the death of Belshazzar, is not said in the text. The connect- 
ing of the second factwm with the first by the copula} (ch. vi. 1) 
indicates nothing further than that both of these parts of the pro- 
phecy were fulfilled. The first (ch. v. 3) was fulfilled that same 
night, but the time of the other is not given, since ch. vi. 1 (v.31) 
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does not form the conclusion of the narrative of the fifth chapter, 
but the beginning to those events recorded in the sixth. How little 
may be concluded as to the relative time of two events by the 
connection of the second with the first by the copula 4, may eg. 
be seen in the history recorded in 1 Kings xiv., where the prophet 
Ahijah announces (ver. 12) to the wife of Jeroboam the death of 
her sick son, and immediately in connection therewith the destruc- 
tion of the house of Jeroboam (ver. 14), as well as the exile 
(ver. 15) of the ten tribes; events which in point of time stood far 
apart from each other, while yet they were internally related, for 
the sin of Jeroboam was the cause not only of the death of his 
son, but also of the termination of his dynasty and of the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of the ten tribes. So here also the death of 
Belshazzar and the overthrow of the Chaldean kingdom are inter- 
nally connected, without, however, rendering it necessary that the 
two events should take place in the self-same hour. The book of 
Daniel gives no information as to the time when the Chaldean 
kingdom was overthrown; this must be discovered from extra- 
biblical sources, to which we shall more particularly refer under 
ch. v. We hope to show there that the statement made by Daniel 
perfectly harmonizes with that which, from among the contradic- 
tory reports of the Greek historians regarding this occurrence, 
appears to be historically correct, and perhaps also to show the 
source of the statement that the destruction of Babylon took place 
during a riotous feast of the Babylonians. 

The other “difficulty” also, that Darius, a king of Median 
origin, succeeds Belshazzar (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), who also is, ch. ix. 1 
and xi. 1, designated as a Median, and, ch. ix. 1, as the son of Aha- 
suerus, disappears as soon as we give up the unfounded statement 
that this Darius immediately followed Belshazzar, and that Aha- 
suerus the Persian king was Xerxes, and give credit to the declara- 
tion, ch. vi. 29, that Cyrus the Persian succeeded in the kingdom 
to Darius the Median, according to the statement of Xenophon 
regarding the Median king Cyaxeres 11. and his relation to Cyrus, 
as at ch. vi. 1 shall be shown. 

The remaining “ difficulties” and “improbabilities” are destitute 


1 By a reference to this narrative Kran. has (p. 26) refuted the objection 
of Hitzig, that if the death of Belshazzar did not bring with it the transference 
of the kingdom of the Chaldeans to the Medes, then ver. 28 ought to have made 
mention of the death of the king, and that the kingdom (twenty-two years 
later) would come to the Chaldeans should have been passed over in silence. 
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of importance. The erection of a golden image of the gigantic 
proportion of sixty cubits high in the open plain, ch. iii., is 
“ something very improbable,” only when, with Bleek, we think on 
a massive golden statue of such a size, and lose sight of the fact 
that the Hebrews called articles that were merely plated with gold, 
golden, as eg. the altar, which was overlaid with gold, Ex. xxxix. 
38, xl. 5, 26, cf. Ex. xxxvii. 25 f., and idol images, cf. Isa. xl. 19, 
xli. 7, etc. Of the seven years’ madness of Nebuchadnezzar the 
narrative of ch. iv. says nothing, but only of its duration for seven 
times (P27Y, vers. 20, 22, 29), which the interpreters have explained 
as meaning years. But that the long continuance of the king’s 
madness must have been accompanied with “very important changes 
and commotions,” can only be supposed if we allow that during 
this period no one held the reigns of government. And the 
absence of any mentioning of this illness of Nebuchadnezzar by 
the extra-biblical historians is, considering their very imperfect 
acquaintance with Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, not at all strange, even 
though the intimations by Berosus and Abydenus of such an illness 
should not be interpreted of his madness. See on this under ch. iv. 
Concerning such and such-like objections against the historical 
contents of this book, what Kran., p. 47, has very justly remarked 
regarding v. Lengerke’s assertion, that the author lived “in the 
greatest ignorance regarding the leading events of his time,” or 
Hitzig’s, that this book is “ very unhistorical,” may be here adopted, 
viz. “that they emanate from a criticism which is astonishingly 
consistent in looking at the surface of certain facts, and then 
pronouncing objection after objection, without showing the least 
disposition toward other than a wholly external, violent solution of 
the existing difficulties.” 

All the opponents of the book of Daniel who have followed 
Porphyry * find a powerful evidence of its being composed not in 
the time of the exile, but in the time of the Maccabees, in the 
contents and nature of the prophecies found in it, particularly in 
this, as Bleek has expressed it, that “the special destination of the 
prediction extends to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes when that 
Syrian prince exercised tyranny against the Jewish people, and 
especially sought by every means to abolish the worship of Jehovah 


1 Whose opinion of the contents of the book is thus quoted by Jerome 
(Proem. in Dan.): *Quidquid (autor libri Dan.) usque ad Antiochum dizerit, 
veram historiam continere; si quid autem ultra opinatus sit, quia futura nescierit, 
esse mentitum.” 
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and to introduce the Grecian cultus into the temple at Jerusalem ; 
for the prophecy either breaks off with the death of this prince, 
or there is immediately joined to it the announcement of the 
liberation of the people of God from all oppression, of the salvation 
and the kingdom of the Messiah, and even of His rising again from 
the dead.” To confirm this assertion, which deviates from the 
interpretation adopted in the church, and is also opposed by recent 
opponents of the genuineness of the book, Bleek has in his Einlei- 
tung, and in his Abhandlg. v. note, p. 28, fallen upon the strange 
expedient of comparing the prophecies of Daniel, going backwards 
from ch. xii., for the purpose of showing that as ch. xil. and xi. 
21-45 speak only of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, of his 
wicked actions, and especially of his proceedings against the Jewish 
people and against the worship of Jehovah, so also in ch. ix., vill., 
vii., and ii. the special pre-intimations of the future do not reach 
further than to this enemy of the people of God. Now certainly 
in ch. xii., vers. 11 and 12 without doubt refer to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and xi. 21-35 as surely treat of the proceed- 
ings and of the wicked actions of this Syrian king; but the section 
xi. 86-xii. 3 is almost unanimously interpreted by the church of 
the rise and reign of Antichrist in the last time, and is explained 
of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, as lately shown by Klief., only 
when an interpretation is adopted which does not accord with the 
sense of the words, and is in part distorted, and rests on a false his- 
torical basis. While now Bleek, without acknowledging the ancient 
church - interpretation, adopts that which has recently become 
prevalent, applying the whole eleventh chapter absolutely to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and regards it as necessary only to reject the 
artistic explanation which Auberlen has given of ch. xii., and then 
from the results so gained, and with the help of ch. vili., so explains 
the prophecies of the seventy weeks, ch. ix., and of the four world- 
monarchies, ch. ii. and vii., that ch. ix. 25-27 closes with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the fourth world-kingdom becomes the Greco- 
Macedonian monarchy of Alexander and his successors, he has by 
means of this process gained the wished-for result, disregarding 
altogether the organism of the well-arranged book. But scientifi- 
cally we cannot well adopt such a method, which, without any 
reference to the organism of a book, takes a retrograde course to 
explain the clear and unambiguous expressions by means of dark 
and doubtful passages. For, as Ziindel (p. 95) has well remarked, 
as we cannot certainly judge of a symphony from the last tones of 
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the jinale, but only after the first simple passages of the thema, so 
we cannot certainly form a correct judgment from its last brief 
and abrupt sentences of a prophetical work like this, in which the 
course of the prophecy is such that it proceeds from general to 
special predictions. Ch. xii. forms the conclusion of the whole 
book ; in vers. 5-13 are placed together the two periods (ch. vii. and 
viii.) of severe oppression of the people of God, which are distinctly 
separable from each other—that proceeding from the great enemy 
of the third world-kingdom, z.e. Antiochus Epiphanes (ch. viii.), 
and that from the last great enemy of the fourth world-kingdom, 
ae. Antichrist (ch. vii.),—while the angel, at the request of the 
prophet, makes known to him the duration of both. These brief 
expressions of the angel occasioned by Daniel’s two questions receive 
their right interpretation from the earlier prophecy in ch. vii. and 
vill. If we reverse this relation, while on the ground of a very 
doubtful, not to say erroneous, explanation of ch. xi., we misinter- 
pret the questions of Daniel and the answers of the angel, and now 
make this interpretation the standard for the exposition of ch. ix., 
Viil., vii. and ii, then we have departed from the way by which 
we may reach the right interpretation of the prophetic contents of 
the whole book. 

The question how far the prophecies of Daniel reach, can only 
be determined by an unprejudiced interpretation of the two visions 
of the world-kingdoms, ch. ii. and vii., in conformity with the 
language there used and with their actual contents, and this can 
only be given in the following exposition of the book. Therefore 
we must here limit ourselves to a few brief remarks. 

According to the unmistakeable import of the two fundamental 
visions, ch. ii. and vii., the erection of the Messianic kingdom 
follows close after the destruction of the fourth world-kingdom 
(ch. ii. 34, 44), and is brought about (ch. vii. 9-14, 26 f.) by the 
judgment on the little horn which grew out of the fourth world- 
power, and the investiture of the Messiah coming in the clouds of 
heaven with authority, glory, and kingly power. The first of 
these world-powers is the Chaldean monarchy founded by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who is the golden head of the image (ch. ii. 37, 38). 
The kingdom of the Chaldeans passes over to Darius, of Median 
origin, who is followed on the throne by Cyrus the Persian (ch. vi. 
29 [28]), and thus it passes over to the Medes and Persians. This 
kingdom, in ch. vii. represented under the figure of a bear, Daniel 
saw in ch. viii. under the figure of a ram with two horns, which, 


. 
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being pushed at by a he-goat having a great horn between his eyes as 
he was running in his flight over the earth, had his two horns broken, 
and was thrown to the ground and trodden upon. When the he- 
goat hereupon became strong, he broke his great horn, and in its — 
stead there grew up four horns toward the four winds of heaven ; 

and out of one of them came forth a little horn, which became 
exceeding great, and magnified itself even to the Prince of the 
host, and took away the daily sacrifice (ch. viii. 3-13). This vision 
was thus explained to the prophet by an angel:—The ram with 
two horns represents the kings of the Medes and Persians; the 
he-goat is the king of Javan, i.e. the Greco-Macedonian kingdom, 
for “the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king” 
(Alexander of Macedon); the four horns that sprang up in the 
place of the one that was broken off are four kingdoms, and in the 
latter time of their kingdom a fierce king shall stand up (the little 
horn), who shall destroy the people of the Holy One, etc. (ch. viii. 
20-25). According to this quite distinct explanation given by 
the angel, the horn, i.e. Antiochus Epiphanes, so hostile to the 
people of God belongs to the third world-kingdom, arises out of 
one of the four kingdoms into which the monarchy of Alexander 
the Great was divided; the Messianic kingdom, on the contrary, 
does not appear till after the overthrow of the fourth world-kingdom 
and the death of the last of the enemies arising out of it (ch. vii.). 
Accordingly, the affirmation that in the book of Daniel the appear- 
ance of the Messianic salvation stands in order after the destruction 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, is in opposition to the principal prophecies 
of the book ; and this opposition is not removed by the supposition 
that the terrible beast with the ten horns (ch. vii. 7) is identical 
with the he-goat, which is quite otherwise described, for at first it 
had only one horn, after the breaking off of which four came up in 
its stead. The circumstance that the description of the little horn 
growing up between the ten horns of the fourth beast, the speaking 
great and blasphemous things against the Most High, and thinking 
to change times and laws (ch. vii. 8, 24 f.), harmonizes in certain 
features with the representation of Antiochus Epiphanes described 
by the little horn (ch. viii.), which would destroy the people of 
the Holy One, rise up against the Prince of princes, and be broken 
without the hand of man, does not at all warrant the identification of 
these enemies of God and His people rising out of different world- 
kingdoms, but corresponds perfectly with this idea, that Antiochus 
Epiphanes in his war against the people of God was a type of 
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Antichrist, the great enemy arising out of the last world-kingdom 
Along with these resemblances there are also points of dissimilarity, 
such e.g. as this: the period of continuance of the domination of 
both is apparently alike, but in reality it is different. The activity 
of the prince who took away the daily sacrifice, i.e. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was to continue 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14), 
or, as the angel says, 1290 days (ch. xii. 11), so that he who waits 
and comes to the 1335 days shall see (ch. xii. 12) salvation; the 
activity of the enemy in the last time, z.e. of Antichrist, on the 
contrary, is for a time, (two) times, and an half time (ch. vii. 25, 
xil. 7), or a half saw (ch. ix. 27)—designations of time which have 
been taken without any exegetical justification to mean years, in 
order to harmonize the difference. 

Accordingly, Daniel does not prophesy the appearance of the 
Messianic redemption after the overthrow of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but announces that the fourth world-kingdom, with the kingdoms 
growing out of it, out of which the last enemy of the people of 
God arises, would first follow Antiochus, who belonged to the third 
world-kingdom. This fourth world-kingdom with its last enemy 
is destroyed by the judgment which puts an end to alk the world- 
kingdoms and establishes the Messianic kingdom. Thus the 
assertion that the special destination of the prediction only goes 
down to Antiochus Epiphanes is shown to be erroneous. Not 
only in the visions ch. ii. and vii. is the conduct of the little horn 
rising up between the ten horns of the fourth beast predicted, 
but also in ch. xi. 36-45 the actions of the king designated by 
this horn are as specially predicted as is the domination and rule 
of Antiochus Epiphanes in ch. viii. 9 ff., 24 f., and in ch. xi. 
20-35. 

These are all the grounds worth mentioning which the most 
recent opponents of the historical and prophetical character of 
this book have adduced against its genuineness. It is proved from 
an examination of them, that the internal arguments are of as 
little value as the external to throw doubts on its authorship, or to 
establish its Maccabean origin. But we must go a step further, 
and briefly show that the modern opinion, that the book originated 
in the time of the Maccabees, which is set aside by the fact 
already adduced (p. 32), the use of it on the part of Zechariah 
and Ezra, is irreconcilable with the formal nature, with the actual 
contents, and with the spirit of the book of Daniel. 

1. Neither the character of the language nor the mode in which 
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the prophetic statements are made, corresponds with the age of the 
Maccabees. As regards the character of the age, the interchange 
of the Hebrew and the Chaldee, in the first place, agrees fully with 
the time of the exile, in which the Chaldee language gradually 
obtained the ascendency over the Hebrew mother-tongue of the 
exiles, but not with the time of the Maccabees, in which the He- 
brew had long ago ceased to be the language used by the people.’ 
In the second place, the Hebrew diction of Daniel harmonizes 
peculiarly with the language used by writers of the period of the 
exile, particularly by Ezekiel; and the Chaldean idiom of this 
book agrees in not a few characteristic points with the Chaldee of 
the book of Ezra and Jer. x. 11, wherein these Chaldean portions 
are markedly distinguished from the Chaldean language of the 
oldest Targums, which date from the middle of the first century 
B.c.” In the third place, the language of Daniel has, in common 
with that of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, certain Aryan 
elements or Parsisms, which can only be explained on the suppo- 
sition that their authors lived and wrote in the Babylonish exile or 


1The use of the Chaldee along with the Hebrew in this book points, as 
Kran., p. 52, justly remarks, ‘‘ to a conjuncture in which, as in the Hebrew 
book of Ezra with its inwoven pieces of Chaldee, the general acquaintance of the 
people with the Aramaic is supposed to be self-evident, but at the same time the 
language of the fathers was used by the exiles of Babylon and their children as 
the language of conversation.” Rosenm., therefore, knows no other mode of 
explaining the use of both languages in this book than by the assertion that the 
pseudo-author did this nulla alia de causa, quam ut lectoribus persuaderet, com- 
positum esse librum a vetere illo propheta, cui utriusque lingue usum xque facilem 
esse oportuit. The supposition that even in the second century before Christ 
a great proportion of the people understood the Hebrew, modern critics set 
themselves to establish by a reference to the disputed book of Daniel and 
certain pretended Maccabean psalms. 

? Compare the use of words such as 772 for ta, xi. 24, 33 (2 Chron. xiv. 13 ; 
Ezra ix. 7; Neh. ili. 36; Esth. ix. 10); 9 for yx, x. 17 and 1 Chron. xxiii. 
ie ans for NBD, X. 21 (Ezra iv. 7, 8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 19; Neh. vii. 64; 
Esth. iii. 14); yAD, i. 4, 17 (2 Chron. i. 10; Eccles. x. 20) ; YI, x. ial es 
Ezra x. 9; Dmy for niny, ix. 25, xi. 6, 13 14 (Chron., Ezra, Neh., Ezek., and 
only once in Isaiah, xxxiii. 6) ; ‘24 used of the land of Israel, viii. 9, Che By 16, 
41, also Ezek. xx. 6, 15, and Jer. iii. 10; “nf, brightness, xii. 3, Ezek. viii. 2; 
an, to make guilty, i. 10, and ain, Leek. xviii. 7 ; Dep nvin3, x. 6, and Ezek. 
rhs ff pan vad, SA Ope (erano) Hizekn xe Sedum 6, i ete. 


8 See the collection of Hebraisms in the Chaldean portions of Daniel and of 
the book of Ezra in Hengstenberg’s Beitrage, i. p. 303, and in my Lehrb. d. Einl. 
§ 133, 4. It may be further remarked, that both books have a peculiar mode 
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under the Persian rule." But the expedient adopted by the oppo- 
nents of the genuineness to explain these characteristic agreements 
from imitation, is inadmissible from this consideration, that in the 
Hebrew complexion of the Chaldee portion as in the Aryan ele- 
ment found in the language there used, this book shows, along 
with the agreements, also peculiarities which announce? the inde- 
pendent character of its language. 


of oD of the a pe eles e Ny: he Dan. ii. 20, 28, che ~ 


biblical Chaldee, while ie eis one a are first used in the Talmud in the 
use of the imperative, optative, and subjunctive moods (cf. 8. D. Luzzatto, 
Elementi grammaticali del Caldeo biblico e del dialetto talmudico babilonese, 
Padova 1865, p. 80,—the first attempt to present the grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the biblical Chaldee in contradistinction to the Babylonico-talmudic 
dialect), and sind i is only once found in the Targ. Jon., Ex. xxii. 24, and per- 
haps also in the Jerusalem Targum, Ex. x. 28. The importance of this linguis- 
tic phenomenon in determining the question of the date of the origin of both 
books has been already recognised by J. D. Michaelis (Gram. Chal. p. 25), who 
has remarked concerning it: “‘ ex his similibusque Danielis et Ezrx hebraismis, 
qui his libris peculiares sunt, intelliges, utrumque librum eo tempore scriptum fuisse, 
quo recens adhuc vernacula sua admiscentibus Hebrexis lingua Chaldaica; non 
sertore tempore confictum. In Targumim enim, antiquissimis etiam, plerumque 
frustra hos hebraismos quesieris, in Daniele et Ezra ubique obvios.” 

1 Not to mention the name of dignity nnp used in the Assyrian period, 


and the two proper names, }JBWN, i. 3, and ass, li. 14, cf..Gen. xiv. 1, 9) 
there are in this book the following words of Aryan origin : NATIN, ily By ts) 


derived from the Old Persian dzandd, found in the inscriptions of Bisutun and 
Nakhschi-Rustam, meaning science, ec edee: pay, ili. 2, 8, and Tan, P13, 


Ezra i. 8, vii. 21, from the Old Persian gada or ganda, Zend. gaza or ganga, 
thus gada-bara, treasurer, the Old Persian form, while 73t corresponds with 


the Zend. gaza-bara ; 7307; iii. 2, 3, Old Persian and Zend. data-bara (New 
Pers. datavar), one who “understands the law, a judge ; pan (pos, I li. 5, iii. 
29), from the Old Persian handdm, organized body, member (#eAoc) ; JON, 
costly food, i. 5, 8, 18, 15 and xi. 26, from the Old Persian pati-baga, Zend. 
paiti-bagha, Sanskr. prati-bhaga, allotted food [‘‘ a share of small articles, as 
fruit, flowers, etc., paid daily to the rajah for household expenditure”]; nn, 
iii. 16, iv. 14, Ezra iv. 17, v. 7, vi. 11, from the Old Persian pati-gama, a 
message, a command; OM, 1.3, sth. i. 3, vi. 9, the distinguished, the 
noble, in Pehlevi, pardom, Sanskr. prathama, the first ; and the as yet unex- 
plained aybn, i i. 11, 16, and mar), i. 6, and finally sriq3, a crier, a herald, 
iii. 4, Old Persian khresii, crier, from which the verb m2, v y. 29, in Chald. and 
Syr. of similar meaning with the Greek xnpteces. 

* Thus Daniel uses only the plur. suffixes j)D, }j7, yin), jinp, while in Ezra 
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Although perhaps the use of peculiar Aramaic words and word- 
forms by a Jew of the time of the Maccabees may be explained, 
yet the use of words belonging to the Aryan language by such an 
one remains incomprehensible, — such words, ¢.g., as STS, PIN, 
332nB, which are met with neither in the Targums nor in ine rab- 
biiical writings, or 017, member, piece, from whiteh the Targumists 
formed the denom. pan, periverOas, to dismember, and bat natu- 
ralized in the Aramaic language (cf. J. Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
ueber die Targ. i. p. 194). Whence could a Maccabean Jew of 
the era of the Seleucid, when the Greek language and culture 
had become prominent in the East, have received these foreign 
words ? 

But as the language of this book, particularly its Aryan ele- 
ment, speaks against its origin in the age of the Maccabees, so 
also ‘‘ the contemplative-visionary manner of representation in the 
book,” as Kran. (p. 59) justly remarks, “ accords little with a 
conjuncture of time when (1 Macc. ii. ff.) the sanctuary was dese- 
crated and tyranny rose to an intolerable height. It is not con- 
ceivable that in such a time those who mingled in that fearful 
insurrection and were called on to defend their lives with weapons 
in their hands, should have concerned themselves with visions and 
circumstantial narratives of detailed history, which appertain to a 
lengthened period of quietness, instead of directly encouraging and 
counselling the men of action, so that they might be set free from 
the fearful situation in which they were placed.” 

2. Thus in no respect do the actual contents of this book 
correspond with the relations and circumstances of the times of the 
Maccabees; but, on the contrary, they point decidedly to the time 
of the exile. The historical parts show an intimate acquaintance 
not only with the principal events of the time of the exile, but 
also with the laws and manners and customs of the Chaldean and 
Medo-Persian monarchies. The definite description (ch. i. 1) of 
the first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, which 
is fabricated certainly from no part of the O. T., and which is yet 


the forms p53 and of are interchanged with jid and })n in such a way, that in 
is used fifteen times, pjn ten times, jiD once, and p5 five times. The forms 
with 9 used by Ezra, and also by Jeremiah, x. 11, prevail in the Targum. 
Moreover Daniel has only jin (ii. 34, 35, iii. 22), Ezra, on the contrary, has 


the abbreviated form {197} (iv. 10, 23, v. 5, 11, etc.); Daniel y35, ii. 31, vii. 20, 
21, Ezra 71, iv. 13, 15, 16, 18, 21, v. 8, and 99, v. 16 £., vi. 7 f., 12; Daniel 
by, ite, 3} Ezra Wy vi. 11; Daniel 87273, iii, 2, Ezra Vata, i, 8, vii. o1, 
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proved to be correct, points to a man well acquainted with this 
event ; so too the communication regarding king Belshazzar, ch. v., 
whose name occurs only in this book, is nowhere else independently 
found. An intimate familiarity with the historical relations of the 
Medo-Persian kingdom is seen in the mention made of the law of 
the Medes and Persians, ch. vi. 9, 13, since from the time of Cyrus 
the Persians are always placed before the Medes, and only in the 
book of Esther do we read of the Persians and Medes (ch. i. 3, 14, 
18), and of the law of the Persians and Medes (ch.i.19). An in- 
timate acquaintance with the state-regulations of Babylon is manifest 
in the statement made in ch. i. 7 (proved by 2 Kings xxiv. 17 to bea 
Chaldean custom), that Daniel and his companions, on their being 
appointed for the king’s service, received new names, two of which 
were names derived from Chaldean idols; in the account of their food 
being brought from the king’s table (ch. 1. 5); in the command to 
turn into a dunghill (ch. ii. 5) the houses of the magicians who were 
condemned to death; in the death-punishments mentioned in ch. ii. 5 
and iii. 6, the being hewn to pieces and cast into a burning fiery 
furnace, which are shown by Ezek. xvi. 10, xxiii. 47, Jer. xxix. 29, 
and other proofs, to have been in use among the Chaldeans, while 
among the Medo-Persians the punishment of being cast into the den 
of lions is mentioned, ch. vi. 8, 13 ff. The statement made about 
the clothing worn by the companions of Daniel (ch. ili. 21) agrees 
with a passage in Herodotus, i. 195; and the exclusion of women from 
feasts and banquets is confirmed by Xen. Cyrop. v. 2, and Curtius, v 
1,38. As to the account given in ch. il. 5, 7, of the priests and wise 
men of Chaldea, Fr. Miinter (Religion der Babyl. p.5) has remarked, 
“ What the early Israelitish prophets record regarding the Baby- 
lonish religion agrees well with the notices found in Daniel; and 
the traditions preserved by Ctesias, Herod., Berosus, and Diodor 
are in perfect accordance therewith.” Compare with this what 
P. F. Stuhr (Die heidn. Religion. des alt. Orients, p. 416 ff.) has 
remarked concerning the Chaldeans as the first class of the wise 
men of Babylon. A like intimate acquaintance with facts on the 
part of the author of this book is seen in his statements regarding 
the government and the state officers of the Chaldean and’ Medo- 
Deion kingdom (cf. Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 346 ff.). 

The prophetical parts of this book also manifestly prove its 
origin in the time of the Babylonian exile. The foundation of 
the world-kingdom by Nebuchadnezzar forms the historical start- 
ing-point for the prophecy of the world-kingdoms. ‘“ Know, O 
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king,” says Daniel to him in interpreting his dream of the world- 
monarchies, “ thou art the head of gold” (ch. ii. 37). The visions 
which are vouchsafed to Daniel date from the reign of Belshazzar 
the Chaldean, Darius the Median, and Cyrus the Persian (ch. vil. 1, 
vill. 1, ix.1, x. 1). With this stands in harmony the circumstance 
that of the four world-kingdoms only the first three are histori- 
cally explained, viz. besides the first of the monarchy of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch. ii. 37), the second of the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians, and the third of the kingdom of Javan, out of which, at 
the death of the first king, four kingdoms shall arise toward the 
four winds of heaven (ch. vill. 20-22). Of the kings of the Medo- 
Persian kingdom, only Darius the Median and Cyrus the Persian, 
during whose reign Daniel lived, are named Moreover the rise 
of yet four kings of the Persians is announced, and the warlike 
expedition of the fourth against the kingdom of Javan, as also the 
breaking up and the division toward the four winds (ch. xi. 5-19) 
of the kingdom of the victorious king of Javan. Of the four 
kingdoms arising out of the monarchy of Alexander of Macedon 
nothing particular is said in ch. vilil., and in ch. xi. 5-19 only a 
series of wars is predicted between the king of the south and the 
king of the north, and the rise of the daring king who, after the 
founding of his kingdom by craft, would turn his power against 
the people of God, lay waste the sanctuary, and put an end to the 
daily sacrifice, and, according to ch. viii. 23, shall arise at the end 
of these four kingdoms. 

However full and particular be the description given in ch. viii. 
and ch. xi. of this daring king, seen in ch. viii. as the little horn, 
yet it nowhere passes over into the prediction of historical particu- 
Jarities, so as to overstep the boundaries of prophecy and become 
prognostication or the feigned setting forth of the empiric course 
of history. Now, though the opinion of Kran. p. 58, that “ the 
prophecy of Daniel contains not a single passus which might 
not (leaving the fulfilment out of view) in a simple, self-evident 
way include the development founded in itself of a theocratic 
thought, or of such-like thoughts,” is not in accordance with the 
supernatural factor of prophecy, since neither the general pro- 
phecy of the unfolding of the world-power in four successive 
world-kingdoms, nor the special description of the appearance and 
unfolding of this world-kingdom, can be conceived of or rightly 
regarded as a mere explication of theocratic thovghts, yet the 
remark of the same theologian, that the special prophecies in Daniel 
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vili. and xi. do not abundantly cover themselves with the historical 
facts in which they found their fulfilment, and are fundamentally 
different from the later so-called Apocalypse of Judaism in the 
Jewish Sibyl, the book of Enoch and the book of Ezra (= Esdras), 
which are appended to the book of Daniel, is certainly well founded. 

What Daniel prophesied regarding the kings of Persia who 
succeeded Cyrus, regarding the kingdom of Javan and its division 
after the death of the first king into four kingdoms, ete., could not 
be announced by him by virtue of an independent development 
of prophetic thoughts, but only by virtue of direct divine reve- 
lation; but this revelation is at the same time not immediate 
prediction, but is an addition to the earlier prophecies of further 
and more special unveilings of the future, in which the point of 
connection for the reference of the third world-kingdom to Javan 
was already given in the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 24, 
cf. Joel iv. 6 (iii. 6). The historical destination of the world-king- 
doms does not extend to the kingdom of Javan and the ships of 
Chittim (ch. xi. 30), pointing back to Num. xxiv. 24, which set 
bounds to the thirst for conquest of the daring king who arose up 
out of the third world-kingdom. The fourth world-kingdom, how- 
ever distinctly it is described according to its nature and general 
course, lies on the farther side of the historical horizon of this 
prophet, although in the age of the Maccabees the growth of the 
Roman power, striving after the mastery of the world, was already 
so well known that the Alexandrine translators, on the ground of 
historical facts, interpreted the coming of the ships of Chittim by 
néovot “Pwyaior. The absence of every trace of the historical 
reference of the fourth world-kingdom, furnishes an argument 
worthy of notice in favour of the origin of this book of Daniel 
during the time of the exile. For at the time of the Babylonian 
exile Rome lay altogether out of the circle of vision opened up to 
the prophets of Scripture, since it had as yet come into no relation 
at all to the then dominant nations which were exercising an influ- 
ence on the fate of the kingdom of God. Altogether different 
was the state of matters in the age of the Maccabees, for they sent 
messengers with letters to Rome, proposing to enter into a league 
with the Romans: cf. 1 Mace. viii. xii. 

The contents of Dan. ix. accord with the age of the Maccabees 
still less than do the visions of the world-kingdoms. Three and a 
half centuries after the accomplishment of Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
the desolation of Judah, after Jerusalem and the temple had been 
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long ago rebuilt, it could not come into the mind of any Jew to 
put into the mouth of the exiled prophet Daniel a penitential 
prayer for the restoration of the holy city, and to represent Gabriel 
as having brought to him the prophecy that the seventy years of 
the desolation of Jerusalem prophesied of by Jeremiah were not 
yet fulfilled, but should only be fulfilled after the lapse of seventy 
year-weeks, in contradiction to the testimony of Ezra, or, according 
to modern critics, of the author of the books of Chronicles and of 
Ezra, living at the end of the Persian era, that God, in order to fulfil 
His word spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, had in the first year of 
Cyrus stirred up the spirit of Cyrus the king of Persia to send 
forth an edict throughout his whole kingdom, which directed the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem and commanded them to rebuild the 
temple (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 f., Ezra i. 1-4). 

3. If now, in conclusion, we take into consideration the religious 
spirit of this book, we find that the opponents of its genuineness dis- 
play no special gift of dudxpsots mvevdtwy when they place the book 
of Daniel in the same category with the Sybilline Oracles, the fourth 
book of Ezra (= 2 Esdras), the book of Enoch, the Ascensio Jesaja, 
and other pseudepigraphical products of apocryphal literature, and 
represent the narrative of the events of Daniel’s life and his visions 
as a literary production after the manner of Deuteronomy and the 
book of Koheleth (Ecclesiastes), which a Maccabean Jew has chosen, 
in order to gain for the wholesome truths which he wished to repre- 
sent to hiss contemporaries the wished-for acceptance (Bleek, p. 
593 f.). For this purpose, he must in the historical narratives, “ by 
adducing the example of Daniel and his companions on the one 
side, and of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar on the other, exhort his 
fellow-countrymen to imitate the former in the inflexible stedfastness 
of their faith, in their open, fearless confession of the God of their 
fathers, and show them how this only true, all-powerful God will 
know in His own time to humble those who, like Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, raised themselves against Him in presumptuous pride and 
sought to turn away His people from His service, and, on the other 
hand, to make His faithful worshippers in the end victorious” (Bleek, 
p- 601). Hence the tendency is conspicuous, “ that the author in 
his descriptions in ch, ili, and vi. almost always, in whole and in 
part, has kept before his eye the relations of his time (the land of 
Judea being then under the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes) 
and the surrounding circumstances; and these he brings before his 
readers in a veiled, yet by them easily recognisable, manner” (p. 
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602). Wherein, then, does the “ easily recognisable” resemblance 
of these two facta consist? Nebuchadnezzar directed a colossal 
image of threescore cubits in height and six cubits in breadth to be 
erected on the plain of Dura, and to be solemnly consecrated as a 
national image, the assembled people falling down before it doing 
it homage. Antiochus Epiphanes, on the contrary, did not com- 
mand an idol-image, as has been supposed from a false interpreta- 
tion of the BddrAuvypa epnucdcews (1 Mace. i. 54), to be placed on 
the altar of burnt-offering, but only a small idol-altar (Gwpov, 
1 Mace. i. 59) to be built; no mention is made, however, of its 
being solemnly consecrated. He then commanded the Jews to 
offer sacrifice month after month on this idol-altar; and because he 
wished that in his whole kingdom all should form but one people, 
and that each should leave his laws (ver. 41), he thus sought to con- 
strain the Jews to give up the worship of God inherited from their 
fathers, and to fall in with the heathen forms of worship. Nebu- 
chadnezzar did not intend to forbid to the nations that became 
subject to him the worship of their own gods, and to the Jews the 
worship of Jehovah, but much more, after in the wonderful 
deliverance of the three friends of Daniel he recognised the omni- 
potence of the supreme God, he forbade by an edict, on the pain of 
death, all his subjects from blaspheming this God (Dan. iii. 28-30). 

And wherein consists the resemblance between Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the Median Darius (Dan. vi.)? Darius, it is true, 
at the instigation of his princes and satraps, issued an ordinance 
that noe within thirty days should offer a prayer to any god or 
man except to the king himself should be cast into the den of lions, 
but certainly not with the view of compelling the Jews, or any 
other of his subjects, to apostatize from their ancestral religion, 
for after the expiry of the appointed thirty days every one might 
again direct his prayer to his own god. The special instigators of 
this edict did not contemplate a it the bringing of the Jewish 
people under any religious restraint, but fhiey! deed only at the 
overthrow of Daniel, whom Darius ied raised to the rank of third 
ruler in the realm and had thought to set over the whole kingdom. 
But when Daniel was denouneed: to him by the authors of this law, 
Darius became greatly moved, and did all he could to avert from 
him the threatened punishment. And when, by an appeal of his 
satraps to the law of the Medes and Persians that no royal edict 
could be changed, necessity was laid upon him to cause Daniel to 
be cast into the den of lions, he spent a sleepless night, and was 
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very glad when, coming to the lions’ den early in the morning, he 
found Daniel uninjured. He then not only commanded Daniel’s 
accusers to be cast to the lions, but he also by a proclamation 
ordered all his subjects to do homage to the living God who did 
signs and wonders in heaven and earth. In this conduct of Darius 
towards Daniel and towards the living God of heaven and earth, 
whom Daniel and the Jews worshipped, can a single incident be 
found which will remind us of the rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jews and their worship of God? 

Still less can it be conceived that (as Bleek, p. 604, says) the 
author of this book had “ without doubt Antiochus Epiphanes before 
his eyes” in Nebuchadnezzar, ch. iv., and also in Belshazzar, ch. v. 
It is true that Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, according to ch. iv. 
and y., sin against the Almighty God of heaven and earth and are 
punished for it, and Antiochus Epiphanes also at last fell under the 
judgment of God on account of his wickedness. But this general 
resemblance, that heathen rulers by their contact with the Jews did 
dishonour to the Almighty God, and were humbled and punished 
for it, repeats itself at all times, and forms no special characteristic 
of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In all the special features of 
the narratives of Dan. iv. and v., on the other hand, complete 
differences are met with. Nebuchadnezzar was struck with beast- 
like madness, not because he had persecuted the Jews, but because 
in his haughty pride as a ruler he deified himself, because he knew 
not that the Most High ruleth over the kingdom of men (ch. iv. 14) ; 
and when he humbled himself before the Most High, he was freed 
from his madness and again restored to his kingdom. Belshazzar 
also did not transgress by persecuting the Jews, but by causing at 
a riotous banquet, in drunken insolence, the golden vessels which 
had been brought from the temple in Jerusalem to Babylon to be 
produced, and by drinking out of these vessels with his captains 
and his wives amid the singing of songs in praise of the idol-gods ; 
thus, as Daniel represented to him, raising himself up against the 
Lord of heaven, and not honouring the God in whose hand his 
breath was and with whom were all his ways, although he knew 
how his father Nebuchadnezzar had been punished by this God 
(ch. v. 20-23) for his haughty presumption. 

The relation not only of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius, but 
also of Belshazzar, to the Jews and their religion is therefore funda- 
mentally different from the tendency of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
uproot Judaism and the Mosaic worship of God. The Babylonian 
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kings were indeed heathen, who, according to the common opinion 
of all heathens, held their national gods to be greater and more 
powerful than the gods of the nations subdued by them, among _ 
whom they also placed the God of Israel; but when they heard of 
the wonders of His divine omnipotence, they gave honour to the 
God of Israel as the God of heaven and of earth, partly by express 
confession of Him, and partly, at least as Belshazzar did, by hon- 
ouring the true worshippers of this God. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
on the contrary, persisted in his almost mad rage against the wor- 
ship of God as practised by the Jews till he was swept away by the 
divine judgment. If the pretended pseudo-Daniel, therefore, had 
directed his view to Antiochus Epiphanes in the setting forth of 
such narratives, we could only imagine the purpose to have been 
that he might lead this fierce enemy of his people to acknowledge 
and worship the true God. But with such a supposition not only 
does the sentiment of the Jews, as it is brought to light in the 
books of the Maccabees, stand in opposition, but it is also contra- 
dicted by the prophecies of this book, which threaten the daring 
and deceitful king, who would take away the daily sacrifice and lay 
waste the sanctuary, with destruction without the hand of man, 
without giving any room for the thought of the possibility of a 
change of mind, or of his conversion. The author of these pro- 
phecies cannot therefore have followed, in the historical narratives 
of his book, the tendency imputed to him by modern critics. 

On the whole, an entire misapprehension of the spirit which 
pervades the historical parts of the book of Daniel lies at the foun- 
dation of the supposition of such a tendency. The narratives 
regarding Nebuchadnezzar, his dream, the consecration of the 
golden statue, and his conduct after his recovery from his madness, 
as well as those regarding Darius, ch. vi., could not be invented, at 
least could not be invented by a Maccabean Jew, because in the 
pre-exilian history there are altogether wanting types corresponding 
to the psychological delineation of these characters. It is true 
that a Pharaoh raised Joseph, who interpreted his dream, to be 
the chief ruler in his kingdom, but it does not come into his mind 
to give honour to the God who revealed in the dream what 
would befall his kingdom (Gen. xli.). For the other narratives of 
this book there are wanting in the Old Testament incidents with 
which they could be connected; and the resemblance between the 
life-experience of Joseph and that of Daniel extends only to these 
general matters, that both received from God the gift of interpret- 
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ing dreams, and by means of this gift brought help and deliverance 
to their people :* in all details, however, Daniel is so different from 
Joseph, that the delineation of his portrait as found in this book can- 
not be regarded as a copy of the history of Joseph. Still less can 
we think of the narratives of Daniel as poetical compositions ; for the 
characters of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius the Mede are essenti- 
ally different from the prevailing views of Judaism concerning the 
heathen. The relation of both of these genuine heathen kings to 
the revelations of God shows a receptivity for the control of the 
living God in the lot of men, as is predicated before and after the 
exile in no Jewish writing of a single heathen. Such representa- 
tions of character cannot be invented; they are drawn according to 
life, and can only be understood if the wonders of divine omnipo- 
tence and grace which the book of Daniel relates truly happened. 

But as in the historical narrations, so also in the visions of 
Daniel, there is wanting every trace of any tendency pointing to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This tendency is derived only from the 
view already (p. 42) shown to be incorrect, that all the prophecies 
of Daniel extend only down to this king, and that with his death 
the destruction of the God-opposing world-power and the setting | 
up of the Messianic kingdom of God is to be expected. But if the 
opponents of the genuineness of this book derive support for their 
views from the relation of the prophecies of Daniel to the pseud- 
epigraphic products of the Jewish Apocalyptics, so also, on the 
other hand, Ziindel (Krit. Unter. p. 134 ff.) has so conclusively 
proved the decided difference between the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Sibylline Oracles, which, according to Bleek, Liicke, and others, 
must have flowed from one source and are homogeneous, that we 
may limit ourselves to a brief condensed exhibition of the main 
results of this proof (p. 165 ff.). 

First, the subject of the two writings is perfectly different. In 
Daniel the seer stands in moral connection with the vision ; this is 
not so with the Sibyl. Daniel is a pious Israelite, whose name, as 
we see from Hzekiel, was well known during the Chaldean exile, 
and whose life-history is spent in inseparable connection with his 
prophecies ; on the contrary, the Sibyls withdraw their existence 
from all historical control, for they date back in the times of 


1 Chr. B. Michaelis thus brings together the analogies between the events in 
the life of Joseph and of Daniel: ‘‘ Uterque in peregrinam delatus terram, uterque 
felix somniorum interpres, uterque familiz ac populi sui stator, uterque summorum 
principum administer, uterque sapientum sui loci supremus antistes.” 
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hoary antiquity, not only of Israel, but of all nations, viz. in the 
period of the deluge, and their persons disappear in apocryphal 
darkness. While Daniel on his knees prays for the divine dis- 
closure regarding the time of the deliverance of his people, and 
each of his revelations is at the same time an answer to prayer, 
the Sibyl in the Maccabean time is represented, in a true hea- 
thenish manner, powerfully transported against her will by the 
word of God as by a madness, and twice she prays that she might 
rest and cease to prophesy.” 

Again, the prophetic sttuation is just as different. As is the 
case with all the earlier prophets, Daniel’s prophecy goes forth 
from a definite historical situation, the growing up of the first great 
world-power in Assyria-Chaldea; it stands in a moral practical 
connection with the deliverance of Israel, about which it treats, 
after the expiry of the seventy years of Jeremiah; the four world- 
monarchies which were revealed to him take root in the historical 
ground of the time of Nebuchadnezzar. In the Seleucidan-Jewish 
Sibyl, on the contrary, there is no mention made of a prophetical 
situation, nor of a politico-practical tendency; the Sibyl has in a 
true Alexandrine manner a literary object, viz. this, to represent 
Judaism as the world-religion. “That life-question for Israel and 
the world, When comes the kingdom of God? which in Daniel 
springs up in an actual situation, as it shall also be only answered 
by divine fact, is in the Alexandrine Sibyllist only a question of 
doctrine which he believes himself called on to solve by making 
the heathen Jews and associates of the Jews. 

Finally, in the Sibyls there is wanting a prophetical object. 
The prophetical object of Daniel is the world-power over against 
the kingdom of God. This historico-prophetic idea is the deter- 
minating, sole, all-penetrating idea in Daniel, and the centre of it 
lies throughout in the end of the world-power, in its inner deve- 
lopment and its inner powerlessness over against the kingdom of 
God. The four world-forms do not begin with the history of 
nations and extend over our present time. On the contrary, the 
creative prophetic spirit is wanting to the Sibyl ; not one historical 
thought of deliverance is peculiar toit; itis a genuine Alexandrine 
compilation of prophetic and Greco-classic thoughts externally con- 
ceived. The thought peculiarly pervading it, to raise Judaism to 
the rank of the world-religion, is only a human reflection of the 
divine plan, that in Abraham all the nations shall be blessed, which 
pervades all the prophets as the great thought in the history of the 
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world; in Daniel it comes out into the greatest clearness, and is 
realized by Christianity. This prophetic world-thought the Sibyl 
has destroyed, i.e. has religiously spiritualized and politically mate- 
rialized it. ‘ Not the living and holy covenant God Jehovah, who 
dwells on high and with the contrite in heart, but Godhead un- 
created and creating all things, without distinction in Himself, the 
invisible God, who sees all things, who is neither male nor female, 
as He appears at a later period in the teaching of the school of 
Philo, is He whom the Sibyl in very eloquent language declares 
to the heathen. But of the God of Israel, who not only created the 
world, but who also has a divine kingdom on the earth, and will 
build up this kingdom, in a word, of the God of the history of 
redemption, as He is seen in His glory in Daniel, we find no trace 
whatever.” The materialistic historic prophecy of the Sibyllist 
corresponds with this religious spiritualism. He seeks to imitate 
the prophecies of Daniel, but he does not know the prophetic 
fundamental thought of the kingdom of God over against the 
kingdom of the world, and therefore he copies the empirical world- 
history : “ first Egypt will rule, then Assyria, Persia, Media, Mace- 
donia, Egypt again, and then Rome.” 

Thus the Sibylline Apocalyptic is fundamentally different from 
the prophecies of Daniel.t_ Whoever has a mind so little disciplined 
that he cannot perceive this difference, cannot be expected to know 
how to distinguish between the prophecies of Daniel and the philo- 
sophical reflections of the book of Koheleth.? If Koheleth brings 
forward his thoughts regarding the vanity of all things in the name 
of the wise king Solomon, then is this literary production, which 
moreover is so very transparent that every reader of the book can 
see through it, altogether comprehensible. If, on the other hand, 
a Maccabean Jew clothe his own self-conceived ideas regarding 
the development of the war of the heathen world-powers against 
the people of God in revelations from God, which the prophet 


1 This may be said also of the other apocryphal apocalypses of Judaism, 
which we have no need, however, here specially to consider, because these 
apocalypses, as is generally acknowledged, originate in a much later time, and 
therefore have no place in discussions regarding the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel. 

2 The Deuteronomy which Bleek and others quote along with the book of 
Koheleth cannot be therefore taken into consideration as capable of supplying 
analogical proof, because the supposition that this book is not genuine, was 
not composed by Moses, is no better grounded than is the supposed non- 
genuineness of the book of Daniel. 
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living in the Babylonian exile might have received, then this 
undertaking is not merely literary deception, but at the same time 
an abuse of prophecy, which, as a prophesying out of one’s own 
heart, is a sin to which God in His law has annexed the punish- 
ment of death. 

If the book of Daniel were thus a production of a Maccabean 
Jew, who would bring “ certain wholesome truths” which he 
thought he possessed before his contemporaries as prophecies of a 
divinely enlightened seer of the time of the exile, then it contains 
neither prophecy given by God, nor in general wholesome divine 
truth, but mere human invention, which because it was clothed 
with falsehood could not have its origin in the truth. Such a 
production Christ, the eternal personal Truth, never could have 
regarded as the prophecy of Daniel the prophet, and commended 
to the observation of His disciples, as He has done (Matt. xxiv. 15, 
cf. Mark xiii. 14). 

This testimony of our Lord fixes on the external and internal 
evidences which prove the genuineness of the book of Daniel the 
seal of divine confirmation. 


For the exegetical literature of the book of Daniel see in my 
Lehrb. der Einl. in d. A. Test. § 885 f. [The Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark of Edinburgh have recently published an English translation 
of this work, under the title of Manual of [Historico-Critical Intro- 
duction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, etc., trans- 
lated by the Rev. Professor Douglas, D.D., Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 2 vols., Edinburgh 1869]. To what is there recorded 
we may add, Das Buch Daniel erkl. yon Rud. Kranichfeld, Berlin 
1868; Das Buch Daniels uebers. u. erkl. von Dr. Th. Kliefoth, 
Schwerin 1868; J. L. Fiiller, der Prophet Daniel erkl., Basel 
1868 (for the educated laity); Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, Oxf. 
_ 1864; and Mayer (Cath.), die Messian. Prophezieen des Daniel, 
Wien 1866. [Der Prophet Daniel, theologisch-homiletisch bear- 
beitet. von Dr. Zoeckler, Professor der Theologie zu Greifswald 


(J. P. Lange’s Bibelwerk, Ver Thiel des A. T.), 1870.] 
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CHAP. I. HISTORICO-BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN Nebuchadnezzar first besieged Jerusalem he not only took 
away the holy vessels of the temple, but also commanded that 
several Israelitish youths of noble lineage, among whom was Daniel, 
should be carried to Babylon and there educated in the science and 
wisdom of the Chaldeans for service in his court, which they 
entered upon when their education was completed. This narrative, 
in which the stedfast attachment of Daniel and his three friends to 
the religion of their fathers, and the blessings which flowed to them 
from this fidelity (vers. 8-17), are particularly set forth, forms the 
historical introduction to the following book, whilst it shows how 
Daniel reached the place of influence which he held, a place which 
was appointed for him according to the divine counsel, during the 
Babylonish exile, for the preservation and development of the Old 
Testament kingdom of God. It concludes (ver. 21) with the 
remark, that Daniel continued to occupy this place till the first 
year of Cyrus. 

Vers. 1 and 2. Of this expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against 
Jerusalem it is related in the second book of Kings (ch. xxiv. 1): 
“In his days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and 
Jehoiakim became his servant three years; then he turned and 
rebelled against him;” and in the second book of Chronicles 
(ch. xxxvi. 6): “ Against him came up Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, and bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of the Lord 
to Babylon, and put them in his temple at Babylon.’ That both 
of these statements refer to the same expedition of Nebuchadnezzar 
against Jehoiakim mentioned here, appears not only from the state- 
ment of the book of Chronicles agreeing with ver. 2 of this chapter, 
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namely, that Nebuchadnezzar took away a part of the sacred vessels 
of the temple to Babylon, and there put them in the temple of his 
god, but also from the circumstance that, beyond all doubt, during 
the reign of Jehoiakim there was not a second siege of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar. It is true, indeed, that when Jehoiakim 
threw off the yoke at the end of three years’ subjection, Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent Chaldean, Aramean, Moabitish, and Ammonitish hosts 
against him for the purpose of bringing him into subjection, but 
Jerusalem was not again laid siege to by these hosts till the death 
of Jehoiakim. Not till his son Jehoiachin ascended the throne did 
the servants of Nebuchadnezzar again come up against Jerusalem 
and besiege it. When, during the siege, Nebuchadnezzar himself 
came up, Jehoiachin surrendered to him after three months, and 
was, along with the chief men of his kingdom, and the strength of 
the population of Jerusalem and Judah, and the treasures of the 
royal palace and of the temple, carried down to Babylon (2 Kings 
xxiv. 2-16). The year, however, in which Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, first took Jerusalem and carried away a part of 
the treasures of the temple to Babylon, is stated neither in the 
second book of Kings nor in Chronicles, but may be pretty certainly 
determined by the statements of Jeremiah (ch. xlvi. 2, xxv. 1 ff., 
xxxvi. 1 ff.). According to Jer. xlvi. 2, Nebuchadnezzar smote 
the Egyptian king Pharaoh-Necho with his army at Carchemish 
in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim. That same year is 
spoken of (Jer. xxv. 1) as the first year of Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon, and is represented by Jeremiah not only as a critical 
period for the kingdom of Judah; but also, by the prediction that 
the Lord would bring His servant Nebuchadnezzar against Judah 
and against its inhabitants, and against all the nations round about, 
that He would make Judah a desolation, and that these nations would 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years (vers. 2-11), he without 
doubt represents it as the beginning of the seventy years of Baby- 
lonish exile. In this the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the prophet was 
also commanded (ch. xxxvi. 1 ff.) to write in a book all the words 
which the Lord had spoken unto him against Israel, and against 
Judah, and against all the nations, from the day in which He had 
spoken to him in the time of Josiah even till then, that the house of 
Judah might hear all the evil which He purposed to do unto them, 
and might return every man from his evil way. Jeremiah obeyed 
this command, and caused these predictions, written in the roll 
of a book, to be read by Baruch to the people in the temple; for 
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he himself was a prisoner, and therefore could not go to the 
temple. 

The first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar cannot 
therefore have taken place in the third, but must have been in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, i.e. in the year 606 B.c. This, however, 
appears to stand in opposition to the statement of the first verse of 
this chapter: “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim 3 
Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem.” The modern critics accordingly 
number this statement among the errors which must disprove the 
genuineness of this book (see above, p. 35 f.). The apparent op- 
position between the language of Daniel (ch. i. 1) that Nebuchad- 
nezzar undertook his first expedition against Jerusalem in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, and the affirmation of Jeremiah, according to 
which not only was Pharaoh-Necho slain by Nebuchadnezzar at the 
Euphrates in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, but also in this same 
year Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Judea is for the first time 
announced, cannot be resolved either by the hypothesis of a differ- 
ent mode of reckoning the years of the reign of Jehoiakim and of 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor by the supposition that Jerusalem had been 
already taken by Nebuchadnezzar before the battle of Carchemish, 
in the third year of Jehoiakim. The first supposition is set aside 
by the circumstance that there is no certain analogy for it.’ The 
latter supposition is irreconcilable with Jer. xxv. and xxxvi If 
Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim announced that because 
Judah did not hearken unto his warnings addressed to them “ from 
the thirteenth year of Josiah even unto this day,” that is, for the 
space of three and twenty years, nor yet to the admonitions of all 
the other prophets (ch. xxv. 3-7) whom the Lord had sent unto 
them, therefore the Lord would now send His servant Nebuchad- 

1 The old attempt to reconcile the difference in this way has already been 
shown by Hengstenberg (Beit. z. Hinl. in d. A. T. p. 53) to be untenable; and 
the supposition of Kief. (p. 65 f.), that Jehoiakim entered on his reign near the 
end of a year, and that Jeremiah reckons the year of his reign according to the 
calendar year, but that Daniel reckons it from the day of his ascending the 
throne, by which it is made out that there is no actual difference, is wholly over- 
thrown by the circumstance that in the sacred Scriptures there is no analogy for 
the reckoning of the year of a king’s reign according to the day of the month 
on which he began to reign. On this supposition we might reconcile the appa- 


rent difference only if no other plan of reconciliation were possible. But such is 
not the actual state of the case. 


2 Following the example of Hofmann (die 70 Jahre Jer. p. 18 ff.), Havernick 
(Neue Krit. Unterss. tiber d. B. Daniel, p. 62 ff.), Ziindel (rit. Unterss. p. 20 
ff.), and others have decided in favour of it. 
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nezzar with all the people of the north against the land and against 
the inhabitants thereof, and against all these nations round about, 
utterly to destroy the land and make it desolate, etc..—then it must 
be affirmed that he publicly made known the invasion of Judah by 
the Chaldeans as an event which had not yet taken place, and 
therefore that the supposition that Jerusalem had already in the 
preceding year been taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and that Jehoiakim 
had been brought under his subjection, is entirely excluded. ' It is 
true that in ch. xxv. Jeremiah prophesies a judgment of “ perpetual 
desolations against Jerusalem and against all the nations,” but it is 
as unwarrantable to apply, as Klief. does, this prophecy only “ to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and of Judah, which took place 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah,” as with older interpreters only to 
the first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 1 and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 f. In the words of threatening 
uttered by the prophet there are included all the expeditions of 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem and Judah, from his first against 
Jehoiakim to the final destruction of Jerusalem under Zedekiah ; so 
that we cannot say that it is not applicable to the first siege of 
Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, but to the final destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, as this whole prophecy is only a comprehensive 
intensified summary of all the words of God hitherto spoken by the 
mouth of the prophet. To strengthen the impression produced by 
this comprehensive word of God, he was commanded in that same 
year (ch. xxxvi. 1 f.), as already mentioned, to write out in the roll 
of a book all the words hitherto spoken by him, that it might be 
seen whether or not the several words gathered together into a 
whole might not exert an influence over the people which the 
separate words had failed to do. 

Moreover a destruction cf Jerusalem by the Chaldeans before 
the overthrow of the Egyptian power on the Euphrates, which took 
place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, cannot at all be thought of. 
King Jehoiakim was “ put into bands” by Pharaoh-Necho and 
made a tributary vassal to him (2 Kings xxiii. 33 ff.), and all the 
land from the river of Egypt even unto the Euphrates was brought 
under his sway; therefore Nebuchadnezzar could not desolate 
Judah and Jerusalem before Pharaoh-Necho was slain. Neither 
could Nebuchadnezzar pass in the presence of the Egyptian host 
stationed in the stronghold of Carchemish, on the Euphrates, and 
advance toward Judah, leaving behind him the city of Babylon as 
a prize to so powerful an enemy, nor would Necho, supposing that 
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Nebuchadnezzar had done this, have quietly allowed his enemy to 
carry on his operations, and march against his vassal Jehoiakim, 
without following in the rear of Egypt’s powerful foe. 

The statement in the first verse may indeed, literally taken, be 
interpreted as meaning that Nebuchadnezzar came up against 
Jerusalem and took it in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
because nia frequently means to come toa place. But it is not 
necessary always so to interpret the word, because Ni2 means not. 
only to come, but also to go, to march to a place. The assertion, 
that in this verse sia is to be interpreted (Hiv. N. Kr. U. p. 61, 
Ew., and others) as meaning to come to a place, and not to march 
to it, is as incorrect as the assertion that the translation of 82 by 
he marched is inadmissible or quite impossible, because ney is gene- 
rally used of the march of an army (Staeh., Ziind.). The word 
xia, from the first book of the Canon (cf. Gen. xiv. 5) to the last, 
the book of Daniel not excepted (cf. eg. xi. 13, 17, 29, etc.), is 
used of military expeditions; and regarding the very general 
opinion, that ia, in the sense of to march, to go to a place, occurs 
less frequently, Kran. (p. 21) has rightly remarked, that “it stands 
always and naturally in this sense whenever the movement has its 
point of departure from the place of him who observes it, thinks 
of it, or makes a communication regarding it.” Therefore, e.g., it 
is used “ always in a personal verbal command with reference to 
the movement, not yet undertaken, where naturally the thought as 
to the beginning or point of departure passes into the foreground ; 
as eg. in Gen. aly. 17 5 Ex.yi.11, visi26, tx.) es Nx 
6; 1 Sam. xx. 19; 2 Kings v. 5. In Jonah i. 3 it is used of the 
ship that was about to go to Tarshish ; and again, in the words 
Diy ni2d, ibid., it is used when speaking of the conclusion of the 
journey.” “On the contrary, if the speaker or narrator is at the 
terminus ad quem of the movement spoken of, then of course the 
word Nia is used in the other sense of to come, to approach, and 
the like.” Accordingly these words of Daniel, “ Nebuchadnezzar 
xia to Jerusalem,” considered in themselves, may be interpreted 
without any regard to the point of departure or the termination of 


1 With the above compare my Lehrb. der Einl. § 131, and my Commentary on 
2 Kings xxiv. 1. With this Kran. agrees (p. 17 f.), and in addition remarks: 
‘‘ In any case Necho would at once have regarded with jealousy every invasion 
of the Chaldean into the region beyond the Euphrates, and would least of 
all have suffered him to make an extensive western expedition for the purpose 
of conquering Judea, which was under the sway of Egypt.” 
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the movement. They may mean “ Nebuchadnezzar came to Jeru- 
salem,” or that “he marched to Jerusalem,” according as the writer 
is regarded as writing in Judah or Jerusalem, or in Babylon at 
the point of departure of Nebuchadnezzar’s journey. If the book 
was composed by a Maccabean Jew in Palestine, then the transla- 
tion, “ he came to Jerusalem,” would be the more correct, because 
such a writer would hardly have spoken of a military movement 
from its eastern point of departure. The case is altogether differ- 
ent if Daniel, who lived as a courtier in Babylon from his youth 
up to old age, wrote this account. “ For him, a Jew advanced in 
years, naturally the first movement of the expedition threatening 
and bringing destruction to his fatherland, whether it moved 
directly or by a circuitous route upon the capital, would be a sig- 
nificant fact, which he had in every respect a better opportunity: 
of comprehending than his fellow-countrymen living in the remote 
west, since this expedition was an event which led to the cata- 
strophe of the exile. For the Jew writing in Babylon about the 
expedition, the fatal commencement of the march of the Chaldean 
host would have a mournful significance, which it could not have 
for a writer living in Jerusalem.” 

In this way Kran. has thoroughly vindicated the rendering of 
82, “he marched” to Jerusalem, and also the explanation of the 
word as referring to the setting out of the Chaldean army which 
Hitz., Hofm., Stach. Ziind., and others have declared to be 
opposed to the meaning of the word and “ impossible,” and at the 
same time he has set.aside as groundless the further remark of 
Hitzig, that the designation of the time also applies to 78%. If 
82 is to be understood of an expedition with reference to its point 
of departure, then the fixing of its time cannot of course refer also 
to the time of the arrival of the expedition at its termination and 
the siege then ensuing. The time of its arrival before Jerusalem, 
as well as the beginning, duration, and end of the siege, is not 
defined, and only its result, the taking of Jerusalem, is, according 
to the object of the author, of sufficient importance to be briefly 
announced. The period of the taking of the city can only be 
determined from dates elsewhere given. Thus from the passages 
in Jeremiah already referred to, it appears that this happened in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, in which year Nebuchadnezzar 
overcame the army of Necho king of Egypt at the Euphrates 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), and took all the land which the king of Egypt had 
subdued, from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates, so that 
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Pharaoh-Necho came no more out of his land (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 
With this agrees Berosus in the fragments of his Chaldean history 
preserved by Josephus (Ant. x.11.1,andc¢. Ap.i. 19). His words, 
as found in the latter passage, are these: “ When his (Nebuc.) 
father Nabopolassar heard that the satrap whom he had set over 
Egypt and over the parts of Coelesyria and Pheenicia had revolted 
from him, he was unable to bear the annoyance any longer, but 
committing a part of his army to his son Nabuchodonosor, who 
was then a youth, he sent him against the rebel. Nabuchodonosor 
encountered him in battle and overcame him, and brought the 
land again under his dominion. It happened that his father 
Nabopolassar at this time fell sick and died at the city of Babylon, 
after he had reigned twenty-one years (Berosus says twenty-nine 
years). But when Nabuchodonosor not long after heard of the 
death of his father, he set the affairs of Egypt and of the other 
countries in order, and committed the prisoners he had taken from 
the Jews, the Phoenicians, and Syrians, and from the nations 
belonging to Egypt, to some of his friends, that they might conduct 
the heavy armed troops with the rest of the baggage to Babylonia, 
while he himself hastened with asmall escort through the desert to 
Babylon. When he came hither, he found that the public affairs 
had been managed by the Chaldeans, and that the principal persons 
among them had preserved the kingdom for him. He now obtained 
possession of all his father’s dominions, and gave directions that the 
captives should be placed as colonies in the most favourably situ- 
ated districts of Babylonia,” etc. This fragment illustrates in an 
excellent manner the statements made in the Bible, in case one be 
disposed to estimate the account of the revolt of the satrap placed 
over Evypt and the countries lying round Ccelesyria and Pheenicia 
as only the expression of boastfulness on the part of the Baby- 
Jonish historian, claiming that all the countries of the earth of right 
belonged to the monarch of Babylon; and it also shows that the 
rebel satrap could be none other than Pharaoh-Necho. For 
Berosus confirms not only the fact, as declared in 2 Kings xxiv. 7, 
that Pharaoh-Necho in the last year of Nabopolassar, after the 
battle at Megiddo, had subdued Judah, Phoenicia, and Ccelesyria, 
i.e. “ all the land from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates,” 
but he also bears witness to the fact that Nebuchadnezzar, after 
he had slain Pharaoh-Necho (Jer. xlvi. 2) “by the river Euphrates 
in Carchemish,” made Ceelesyria, Phoenicia, and Judah tributary 
to the Chaldean empire, and consequently that he took Jerusalem 
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not before but after the battle at Carchemish, in prosecution of 
the victory he had obtained over the Egyptians. 

This does not, however, it must be confessed, prove that Jeru- 
salem had already in the fourth year of Jehoiakim come under the 
dominion of Nebuchadnezzar. Therefore Hitz. and others con- 
clude from Jer. xxxvi. 9 that Nebuchadnezzar’s assault upon 
Jerusalem was in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
as yet only in prospect, because in that month Jeremiah prophesied 
of the Chaldean invasion, and the extraordinary fast then appointed 
had as its object the manifestation of repentance, so that thereby 
the wrath of God might be averted. This Kran. endeavours to 
prove from 2 Kings xxv. 27, cf. Jer. lil. 31. But in the ninth 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah caused to be re- 
hearsed to the people in the court of the temple his former pro- 
phecies, written by Baruch in a book according to the commandment 
of the Lord, and pronounced the threatening against Jehoiakim 
because he had cut to pieces this book and had cast it into the fire, 
Jer. xxxvi. 29 ff. This threatening, that God would bring upon the 
seed and upon the servants of Jehoiakim, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, all the evil which He had pronounced against them 
(ver. 31), does not exclude the previous capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, but announces only the carrying out of the 
threatened judgment in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
kingdom of Judah to be as yet imminent. 

The extraordinary fast of the people also, which was appointed 
for the ninth month, was not ordained with the view of avert- 
ing the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
which was then expected, after the battle at Carchemish ; for 
although fasts were sometimes appointed or kept for the pur- 
pose of turning away threatened judgment or punishment (e.g. 
Qecem. xi 15 ff.; 1) Kingsyxxi.-27; sth iv. 1, 11.16),' yet, in 
general, fasts were more frequently appointed to preserve the 
penitential remembrance of punishments and chastisements which 
had been already endured: cf. eg. Zech. vii. 5; Ezra x. 6 f.; 
Meh 45 1 Sam. -xxxi/ 132° Samii, 12,/°ete. “To ascertain, , 
therefore, what was the object of this fast which was appointed, we 
must keep in view the character of Jehoiakim and his relation to 
this fast. The godless Jehoiakim, as he is represented in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 87, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, and Jer. xxii. 13 ff., was not the man 
who would have ordained a fast (or allowed it if the priests had 
wished to appoint it) to humble himself and his people before 
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God, and by repentance and prayer to turn away the threatened 
judgment. Before he could ordain a fast for such a purpose, 
Jehoiakim must hear and observe the word of the prophet, and in 
that case he would not have been so enraged at the reading of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah as to have cut the book to pieces and cast it 
into the fire. If the fast took place previous to the arrival of the 
Chaldeans before Jerusalem, then neither the intention of the king 
nor his conduct in regard to it can be comprehended. On the 
other hand, as Ziind. p. 21, and Klief. p. 57, have shown, both 
the ordaining of a general fast, and the anger of the king at the 
reading of the prophecies of Jeremiah in the presence of the people 
in the temple, are well explained, if the fast is regarded as designed 
to keep in remembrance the day of the year on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Jerusalem. ‘As Jehoiakim bore with difficulty the 
yoke of the Chaldean oppression, and from the first meditated on 
a revolt, for after three years he did actually revolt, he instituted 
the fast ‘to stir up the feelings of the people against the state of 
vassalage into which they had been brought” (Klief.), “ and to call 
forth a religious enthusiasm among them to resist the oppressor” 
(Ziind.). This opposition could only, however, result in the de- 
struction of the people and the kingdom. Jeremiah therefore 
had his prophecies read to the people in the temple on that day 
by Baruch “ as a counterbalance to the desire of the king,” and 
announced to them that Nebuchadnezzar would come again to 
subdue the land and to destroy from out of it both man and beast. 
“Therefore the king was angry, and destroyed the book, because 
he would not have the excitement of the people to be so hindered ; 
and therefore also the princes were afraid (Jer. xxxvi. 16) when they 
heard that the book of these prophecies was publicly read ” (Ilief.). 

The words of 2 Kings xxv. 27, cf. Jer. lii. 31, do not contra- 
dict this conclusion from Jer. xxxvi. 9, even though that drawn by 
Kran., p. 18,,from this passage were adopted, viz. that since almost 
thirty-seven whole years had passed from the carrying away of 
Jehoiachin to the end of the forty-three years of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but Jehoiachin had reigned only for a few 
months, the beginning of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar must be 
dated in the sixth of the eleven years’ reign of Jehoiakim, the 
predecessor of Jehoiachin. Fr since, according to the testimony 
of Berosus, Nebuchadnezzar conducted the war against Hither 
Asia, in which he slew king Necho at Carchemish, and as a further 
consequence of this victory took Jerusalem, before the death of his 
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father, in the capacity of a commander-in-chief clothed with royal 
power, and when in Hither Asia, as it seems, and on the confines 
of Egypt, he then for the first time heard tidings of his father’s 
death, and therefore hastened by the shortest road to Babylon to 
assume the crown and lay claim to all his father’s dominions,—then 
it follows that his forty-three years’ reign begins after the battle of 
Carchemish and the capture of Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, and 
might possibly have begun in the sixth year of Jehoiakim, some 
five months after the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxxvi. 9). Against this supposition the circumstance that 
Nebuchadnezzar, as stated in Jer. xlvi. 2, xxv. 1, and also Dan. i. 1, 
was called king of Babylon before he had actually ascended the 
throne is no valid objection, inasmuch as this title is explained as 
a prolepsis which would be easily understood by the Jews in Pales- 
tine. Nabopolassar came into no contact at all with Judah; the 
Jews therefore knew scarcely anything of his reign and his death ; 
and the year of Nebuchadnezzar’s approach to Jerusalem would 
be regarded in a general way both by Jeremiah and his cotem- 
poraries as the first year of his reign, and the commander of the 
Chaldean army as the king of Babylon, no matter whether on 
account of his being actual co-regent with his aged and infirm 
father, or merely because he was clothed with royal power as the 
chief commander of the army.’ In this sense Daniel (ch. i. 1) 
names him who was afterwards king, at a time when he was not 
yet the possessor of the throne, the king of Babylon; for he was in 
effect the king, so far as the kingdom of Judah was concerned, 
when he undertook the first expedition against it. 

Bat the reckoning of Kran. is also not exact. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s ascending the throne and the beginning of his reign would 
only happen in the sixth year of Jehoiakim if either the three 
months of Jehoiachin (37 years’ imprisonment of Jehoiachin + 1 
year’s relon + 5 years of Jehoiakim = 43 years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar) are to be reckoned as 1 year, or at least the 11 years of 
Jehoiakim as 11 full years, so that 52 years of Jehoiakim’s reign 
must be added to the 37 years of Jehoiachin’s imprisonment and 


1 Thus not only Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 63, Hiiv., Klief., Kran., etc., but also 
vy. Lengerke, Dan. p. 8, and Hitz. Dan. p.3. The latter, e.g., remarks: ‘‘ The 
designation as king does not furnish any obvious objection, for Nebuchadnezzar, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, is to the Jewish writers (thus Jer. xxv. 1) 
a king when he first comes under their notice. They appear to have had no 
knowledge whatever of his father ” 
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the 8 months of his reign so as to make up the 43 years of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Jehoiakim must have reigned 54 
years at the time when Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne. 
Whereas if Jehoiakim’s reign extended only to 103 years, which 
were reckoned as 11 years in the books of the Kings, according to 
the general method of recording the length of the reign of kings, 
then Nebuchadnezzar’s ascending the throne took place in the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign, or, at the furthest, after he had reigned 
43 years. This latter reckoning, whereby the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign is made to coincide with the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim’s, is demanded by those passages in which the years of 
the reign of the kings of Judah are made parallel with the years 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign ; viz. 2 Kings xxiv. 12, where it is stated 
that Jehoiachin was taken prisoner and carried away captive in 
the eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar ; also Jer. xxxii. 1, where the 
tenth year of Zedekiah corresponds with the eighteenth of Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and finally, Jer. lii. 5, 12, and 2 Kings xxv. 2, 8, where 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah corresponds with the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar. According to all these passages, the 
death of Jehoiakim, or the end of his reign, happened either in 
the eighth year, or at all events in the end of the seventh year, of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, for Jehoiachin reigned only three 
months; so that Nebuchadnezzar reigned six full years, and per- 
haps a few months longer, as contemporary with Jehoiakim, and 
consequently he must have mounted the throne in the fifth of the 
eleven years of Jehoiakim’s reign." 

The above discussion has at the same time also furnished us 
with the means of explaining the apparent contradiction which has 
been found between Dan. 1. 1 ff. and Dan. ii. 1 ff., and which has 
been brought forward as an historical error in argument against the 
genuineness of the book. According to ch.i. 3 ff., Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem commanded that young Israelites of 


1 The synchronistic statements in the passages, 2 Kings xxiv. 12, xxv. 2, 8, 
Jer. xxxil. 1 and lii. 5, 12, might indeed be interpreted as meaning, that in them 
the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign are reckoned from the time when his father 
entrusted to him the chief command of the army at the breaking out of the war 
with Necho (see my Commentary on 2 Kings xxiv. 12); but in that case the 
years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign would amount to 444 years, viz. 37 years of 
Jchoiachin’s imprisonment, 3 months of his reign, and 7 years of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. And according to this reckoning, it would also result from the passages 
referred to, that the beginning of his 43 years’ reign peppered in the fifth year 
of J ehoiakian 
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noble birth should be carried away to Babylon, and there educated 
for the space of three years in the literature and wisdom of the 
Chaldeans; and, according to ch. i. 18, after the expiry of the 
appointed time, they were brought in before the king that they 
might be employed in his service. But these three years of instruc- 
tion, according to ch. ii. 1 ff., expired in the second year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, when Daniel and his companions were 
ranked among the wise men of Babylon, and Daniel interpreted to 
the king his dream, which his Chaldean magi were unable to do 
(ch. ii. 13 ff., 19 ff.). If we observe that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
his dream “in the second year of his reign,” and that he entered on 
his reign some time after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity of Jehoiakim, then we can understand how the three 
years appointed for the education of Daniel and his companions 
came to an end in the second year of his reign; for if N ebuchad- 
nezzar began to reign in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, then in the 
seventh year of Jehoiakim three years had passed since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which took place in the fourth year of this king. 
For the carrying away of the Israelitish youths followed, without 
doubt, immediately after the subjugation of Jehoiakim, so that a 
whole year or more of their period of education had passed before 
Nebuchadnezzar mounted the throne. This conclusion is not set 
aside by what Berosus affirms, that Nebuchadnezzar, after he heard 
of the death of his father, committed the captives he had taken from 
the Jews to the care of some of his friends that they might be 
brought after him, while he himself hastened over the desert to 
Babylon; for that statement refers to the great transport of prisoners 
who were carried away for the colonization of Central Asia. As 
little does the consideration that a twofold method of reckoning the 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s government by Daniel is improbable mili- 
tate against this reconciliation of the discrepancy, for no such two- 
fold method of reckoning exists. In ch. i. the year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign is not given, but Nebuchadnezzar is only named as 
being king ;* while in ch. ii. 1 mention is made not merely of the 


1 Tf, on the contrary, Bleek understands from Dan. i. 1 that Nebuchadnezzar 
had become king of Babylon in the third year of Jehoiakim at Jerusalem, whilst, 
‘‘ perhaps only with the design of making the pretended opposition between ch, 
i. 1 and ii. 1 truly evident, he understands the appositional designation 750 
b32 as a more definite determination of the meaning of the verb N32, this idea 
finds recommendation neither in the position of the words, nor in the expression, 
ch. i. 3, nor in the accents.” Kranichfeld, p. 19. 
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second year of Nebuchadnezzar, but of the second year of his reign, 
from which it appears that the historian here reckons from the actual 
commencement of his reign. Also,as Klief., p.67, has well remarked, 
one may “easily discover the ground on which Daniel in ch. i. 1 
followed a different mode of reckoning from that adopted in ch. ii. 1. 
In ch. i. Daniel had to do with Israelitish circumstances and persons, 
and therefore followed, in making reference to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
general Israelitish mode of contemplation. He reckons his years 
according to the years of the Israelitish kings, and sees in him 
already the king; on the contrary, in ch. ii. Daniel treats of the 
relations of the world-power, and he reckons here accurately the year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the bearer of the world-power, from the day in 
which, having actually obtained the possession of the world-power, 
he became king of Babylon.” 

If we now, in conclusion, briefly review the results of the pre- 
ceding discussions, it will be manifest that the following is the course 
of events :—Necho the king of Egypt, after he had made Jehoiakim 
his vassal king, went forth on an expedition against the Assyrian 
kingdom as far as the Euphrates. Meanwhile, however, with the 
dissolution of the Assyrian kingdom by the fall of Nineveh, the 
part of that kingdom lying on this side of the Tigris had come 
under the dominion of the Chaldeans, and the old and enfeebled 
king Nabopolassar gave to his son Nebuchadnezzar the chief com- 
mand of the army, with the commission to check the advance of the 
Keyptians, and to rescue from them the countries they had occupied 
and bring them again under the Chaldean rule. In consequence 
of this, Nebuchadnezzar took the field against Hither Asia in the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, and in the first month of the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim slew Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemish and 
pursued his army to the confines of Egypt, and in the ninth month 
of the same year took Jerusalem and made king Jehoiakim his 
subject. While Nebuchadnezzar was busied in Hither Asia with 
the subjugation of the countries that had been conquered by 
Pharaoh-Necho, he received the tidings of the death of his father 
Nabopolassar in Babylon, and hastened forward with a small guard 
by the nearest way through the desert to Babylon in order to assume 
the government, giving directions that the army, along with the 
whole band of prisoners, should follow him by slow marches. But 
as soon as the Chaldean army had left Judea and returned to 
Babylon, Jehoiakim sought how he might throw off the Chaldean 
yoke, and three years after his subjugation he revolted, probably at 
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a time when Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in establishing his 
dominion in the East, so that he could not immediately punish this 
revolt, but contented himself meanwhile with sending against Jehoia- 
kim the armies of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, 
whom he had left behind on the confines of Judah. They were 
unable, however, to vanquish him as long as he lived. It was 
only after his son Jehoiachin had ascended the throne that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as commander of the army, returned with a powerful 
host to Jerusalem and besieged the city. While the city was being 
besieged, Nebuchadnezzar came in person to superintend the war. 
Jehoiachin with his mother, and his chief officers from the city, 
went out to surrender themselves to the king of Babylon. But 
Nebuchadnezzar took him as a prisoner, and commanded that the 
golden vessels of the temple and the treasures of the royal palace 
should be taken away, and he carried the king with the great men 
of the kingdom, the men of war, the smiths and craftsmen, as 
prisoners to Babylon, and made his vassal Mattaniah, Jehoiachin’s 
uncle, king in Jerusalem, under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxvill. 8-17). This happened in the eighth year of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 12), and thus about six years after 
Daniel had interpreted his dream (ch. ii.), and had been promoted 
by him to the rank of president of the wise men in Babylon. 

The name 78833332) is written in ver. 1 with x, as it is uni- 
formly in Jeremiah, e.g. xxvii. 6, 8, 20, xxviii. 3, 11,12, xxix. i. 3, 
and in the books of the Kings and Chronicles, as 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 
10, 11, xxv. 1, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 10, 13; whereas in Dan. i. 18 
it is written without the x, as it is also in ch. ii. 1, 28, 46, i. 1-3, 
5 ff, and Ezra i. 7, v.12, 14, Esth. ii. 6. From this circum- 
stance Hitzig concludes that the statement in Daniel is derived 
from 2 Kings xxiv. 1, because the manner of writing the name 
with the x is not peculiar to this book (and is not the latest 
form), but is that of 2 Kings xxiv. 1. Both statements are incor- 
rect. The writing without the & cannot on this account be taken 
as the latest form, because it is not found in the Chronicles, and 
that with the x is not peculiar to the second book of Kings, but is 
the standing form, along with the more national Babylonian form 
"YN772933 (with 7), in Jer. xxi. 2, 7, xxxii. 1, xxxv. 11, xxxix. 11, 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, xxix. 18, xxx. 10, which, according to Ménant 
(Grammaire Assyrienne, 1868, p. 327), is written in Babylonian 
inscriptions Nubukudurriusur (AY8 772 13), 1.e. Nebo coronam servat), 
the inscription of Behistan having the form Nabukudratschara. 
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Megasthenes and Berosus, in Polyhistor, write the name Nafov- 
xodpocopos. The writing Nebuchadnezar, with n and without the 
N, appears to be the Aramean form, since it prevails in the Chal 
dean portions of Daniel and Ezra, and accounts for the Masoretic 
pronunciation of the word (the ¥ with Dagesch forte). On other 
forms of the name, cf. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, p. 41 f. 

Ver. 2. “ The Lord gave Jehoiakim into his hands” corresponds 
with the words in 2 Kings xxiv. 1, “ he became his servant,” and 
with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, “and he bound him in fetters.” “ And 
part of the vessels of the house of God.” MP2 without the Dag. 
forte, meaning properly from the end or extremity, is abbreviated 
from MXP TY aypn, ef, Jer. xxv. 33, Gen. xlvii. 21, Ex. xxvi. 28, 
and shows that “ that which was found from a to end contri- 
buted its share; meaning that a great part of the whole was 
taken, although N¥P of itself never means a part” (Kran.). As 
to the statement of the text, cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. These vessels 
he brought (commanded to be brought) into the land of Shinar, ze. 
Babylonia (Gen. x. 10), into the temple of his god, ¢.e. Bel, and in- 
deed into the treasure-house of this temple. Thus we understand the 
meaning of the two latter clauses of ver. 2, while Hitz. and Kran., 
with many older interpreters, refer the aes in ONS" to Jehoiakim, 
and also to the vessels, on account of the express contrast in the 
following words, DYPaT-Ny) (Kran.), and because, if it is not stated 
here, it is nowhere else mentioned that Nebuchadnezzar carried 
away men also (Hitz.), But the latter fact is expressly affirmed 
in ver. 3, and not only supposed, as Hitz. alleges, and it was not 
necessary that it should be expressed in ver. 2. The application 
of the suffix to Jehoiakim or the Jewish youths who ee carried 
captive is excluded by the connection of O82) with yD 8 2, into 
the house of his god. But the assertion that 3, house, here means 
country, is not proved from Hos. viii. 1, ix. 15, nor is warranted by 
such passages as Ex, xxix. 45, Num. xxxv. 34, Ezek. xxxvii. 27, 
etc., where mention is made of God’s dwelling in the land. For 
God’s dwelling in the land is founded on the fact of His gracious 
presence in the temple of the land, and even in these passages the 
word land does not stand for the word house. Equally unfounded 
is the further remark, that if by the expression PDN m2 the temple 
is to be understood, the preposition ON would stand before it, for 
which Zech. xi. 18, Tee xxxvii. 23, Gen. xlv. 25 are od to. 
But such passages have been relerred to without observing that 
in them the preposition °$ stands only before living objects, “where 
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it is necessary, but not before inanimate objects, such as N°2, where 
the special object of the motion is with sufficient distinctness de- 
noted by the accusative. The words following, pany}, fall in 
not as adversative, but explicative: and indeed (or, namely) the 
vessels brought he into the treasure-house of his god—as booty. The 
carrying away of a part of the vessels of the temple and a num- 
ber of the distinguished Jewish youth to Babylon, that they 
might be there trained for service at the royal court, was a sign 
and pledge of the subjugation of Judah and its God under the 
dominion of the kings and the gods of Babylon. Both are here, 
however, mentioned with this design, that it might be known 
that Daniel and his three friends, of whom this book gives fur- 
ther account, were among these youths, and that the holy vessels 
were afterwards fatal (ch. v.) to the house of the Babylonian 
king. 

Vers. 3-7. The name 125¥8, sounding like the Old Persian Agp, 
a horse, has not yet received any satisfactory or generally adopted 
explanation. The man so named was the chief marshal of the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar. D'D D 37 (the word 27 used for 1, vers. 
7, 9, belongs to the later usage of the language, cf. Jer. xxxix. 3) 
means chief commander of the eunuchs, ¢.e. overseer of the sérail, 
the Kislar Aga, and then in a wider sense minister of the royal 
palace, chief of all the officers; since DD frequently, with a de- 
parture from its fundamental meaning, designates only a courtier, 
chamberlain, attendant on the king, as in Gen. xxxvii. 86. The 
meaning of wand, more definitely determined by the context, is to 
lead, i.e. into the land of Shinar, to Babylon. In ows 32, Israel 
is the theocratic name of the chosen people, and is not to be ex- 
plained, as Hitz. does, as meaning that Benjamin and Levi, and 
many belonging to other tribes, yet formed part of the kingdom 
of Judah. jt)... 3711, as well of the seed... as also. DMD is 
the Zend. frathema, Sanscr. prathama, te. persons of distinction, 
magnates. D>, the object to 379, designates youths of from 
fifteen to twenty years of age. Among the Persians the education 
_ of boys by the tawdaywyat Bacidecos began, according to Plato 
(Alcib. i. 37), in their fourteenth year, and according to Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i. 2), the ébnBor were in their seventeenth year capable of 
entering into the service of the king. In choosing the young men, 
the master of the eunuchs was commanded to have regard to bodily 
perfection and beauty as well as to mental endowments. Freedom 
from blemish and personal beauty were looked upon as a charac- 
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teristic of moral and intellectual nobility; cf. Curtius, xvil. 5, 29. 
nino, blemish, is written with an x, as in Job xxxi. 7. 

Ver. 4. 2D, skilful, intelligent in all wisdom, 7.e. in the sub- 
jects of Chaldean wisdom (cf. ver. 17), is to be understood of the 
ability to apply themselves to the study of wisdom. In like 
manner the other mental requisites here mentioned are to be 
understood. NYT YT, having knowledge, showing understanding ; 
yu "21D, possessing a faculty for knowledge, a strength of judg- 
ment. OD MD WN), in whom was strength, i.e. who had the fitness 
in bodily and mental endowments appropriately to stand in the 
palace of the king, and as servants to attend to his commands. 
D79293 (to teach them) is co-ordinate with wanp (to bring) in ver. 3, 
and depends on 128% (and he spake). For this service they must 
be instructed and trained in the learning and language of the 
Chaldeans. 18D refers to the Chaldee literature, and in ver. 17 
720-3, and fi to conversation or the power of speaking in that 
language. Dvd, Chaldeans, is the name usually given (1) to the 
inhabitants of the Babylonian kingdom founded by Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and (2) in a more restricted sense to the first 
class of the Babylonish priests and learned men or magi, and then 
frequently to the whole body of the wise men of Babylon; cf. at 
ch. ii. 2. In this second meaning the word is here used. The 
language of the O43 is not, as Ros., Hitz., and Kran. suppose, 
the Eastern Aramaic branch of the Semitic language, which is 
usually called the Chaldean language; for this tongue, in which 
the Chaldean wise men answered Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii. 4 ff.), is 
called in ch. ii. 4, as well as in Ezra iv. 7 and Isa. xxxvi. 11, the 
nM, Aramaic (Syriac), and is therefore different from the 
lancuage of the O12. 

But the question as to what this language used by the Chal- 
deans was, depends on the view that may be taken of the much 
controverted question as to the origin of the ona, Xanrdaio. 
The oldest historical trace of the OMW2 lies in the name ON3 TN 
(Ur of the Chaldees, UXX. yopa trav XadSaiwv), the place from 
which Terah the father of Abraham went forth with his family to 
Charran in the north of Mesopotamia. The origin of Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, when taken in connection with the fact 
(Gen. xxii. 22) that one of the sons of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
was called 1¥3 (Chesed), whose descendants would be called O°, 
appears to speak for the origin of the O53 from Shem. In addi- 
tion to this also, and in support of the same opinion, it has been 
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noticed that one ef Shem’s sons was called 3Y2598 (Arphazad). 
But the connection of WwW2D58 with 1¥3 is unw varrantable ; and that 
Nahor’s son 73 was the father of a race called o“w3, is a sup- 
position which febainiot be established. But if a race actually 
descended from this twa, then they could be no other than the 
Bedouin tribe the O%3, which fell upon Job’s camels (Job i. 17), 
but not the people of te Chaldees after whom, in Terah’s time, 
Ur was already named. The sojourn of the patriarch Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees finally by no means proves that Terah 
himself was a Chaldean. He may have been induced also by the 
advance of the Chaldeans into Northern Mesopotamia to go forth 
on his wanderings. 

This much is at all events unquestionable, and is now acknow- 
ledged, that the original inhabitants of Babylonia were of Semitic 
origin, as the account of the origin of the nations in Gen. x. shows. 
According to Gen. x. 22, Shem had five sons, Elam, Asshur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, whose descendants peopled and gave 
name to the following countries :—The descendants of Elam occu- 
pied the country called Elymais, between the Lower Tigris and the 
mountains of Iran; of Asshur, Assyria, lying to the north—the 
hilly country between the Tigris and the mountain range of Iran ; 
of Arphaxad, the country of Arrapachitis on the Upper Tigris, on 
the eastern banks of that river, where the highlands of Armenia 
begin to descend. Lud, the father of the Lydians, is the represen- 
tative of the Semites who went westward to Asia Minor ; and Aram 
of the Semites who spread along the middle course of the Euphrates 
to the Tigris in the east, and to Syria in the west. From this M. 
Duncker (Gesch. des Alterth.) has concluded: “ According to this 
catalogue of the nations, which shows the extension of the Semitic 
race from the mountains of Armenia southward to the Persian 
Gulf, eastward to the mountains of Iran, westward into Asia Minor, 
we follow the Semites along the course of the two great rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, to the south. Northwards from 
Arphaxad lie the mountains of the Chasdim, whom the Greeks 
call Chaldzxi, Carduchi, Gordixi, whose boundary toward Armenia 
was the river Centrites.” 

“Tf we find the name of the Chaldeans also on the Lower 
Euphrates, if in particular that name designates a region on the 
western bank of the Euphrates to its mouth, the extreme limit of 
the fruitful land watered by the Euphrates towards the Arabian 
desert, then we need not doubt that this name was brought from the 
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Armenian mountains to the Lower Euphrates, and that it owes its 
origin to the migration of these Chaldeans from the mountains.— 
Berosus uses as interchangeable the names Chaldea and Babylonia 
for the whole region between the Lower Euphrates and the Tigris 
down to the sea. But it is remarkable that the original Semitic 
name of this region, Shinar, is distinct from that of the Chaldeans ; 
remarkable that the priests in Shinar were specially called Chaldeans, 
that in the fragments of Berosus the patriarchs were already desig- 
nated Chaldeans of this or that city, and finally that the native rulers 
were particularly known by this name. We must from all this 
conclude, that there was a double migration from the north to the 
regions on the Lower Euphrates and Tigris; that they were first 
occupied by the Elamites, who came down along the Tigris; and that 
afterwards a band came down from the mountains of the Chaldeans 
along the western bank of the Tigris, that they kept their flocks for 
a long time in the region of Nisibis, and finally that they followed 
the Euphrates and obtained superiority over the earlier settlers, 
who had sprung from the same stem (?), and spread themselves 
westward from the mouth of the Euphrates. The supremacy which 
was thus established was exercised by the chiefs of the Chaldeans ; 
they were the ruling family in the kingdom which they founded by 
their authority, and whose older form of civilisation they adopted.” 

If, according to this, the Chaldeans are certainly not Semites, 
then it is not yet decided whether they belonged to the Japhetic 
race of Aryans, or, as C. Sax! has recently endeavoured to make 
probable, to the Hamitic race of Cushites, a nation belonging to the 
Tartaric (Turamic) family of nations. As to the Aryan origin, 

1 In the Abhdl. “on the ancient history of Babylon and the nationality of 
the Cushites and the Chaldeans,” in the Deutsch. morg. Ztschr. xxii. pp. 1-68. 
Here Sax seeks to prove ‘‘ that the Chaldeans, identical with the biblical Chas- 
dim, were a tribe ruling from ancient times from the Persian Gulf to the Black 
Sea, and particularly in Babylonia, which at length occupied the southern region 
from the mouth of the Euphrates to the Armeneo-Pontine range of mountains, 
but was in Babylonia especially represented by the priest caste and the learned.” 
This idea the author grounds on the identification of the Bible Cushites with the 
Scythians of the Greeks and Romans, the evidence for which is for the most 


part extremely weak, and consists of arbitrary and violent combinations, the 
inconsistency of which is at once manifest, as e.g. the identification of the pa> 
with the ondpa, Gen. x. 14, the conclusions drawn from Ezek. xxix. 10 and 
xxxviii. 5 f. of the spread of the Cushites into Arabia and their reception into 
the Scythian army of the northern Gog, etc. In general, as Sax presents it, 
this supposition is untenable, yet it contains elements of truth which are not to 
be overlooked. 
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besides the relation of the Chaldeans, the Gordizi, and the Car- 
duchi to the modern Kurds, whose language belongs to the 
Indo-Germanic, and indeed to the Aryan family of languages, 
the further circumstance may be referred to: that in Assyria and 
Babylonia the elements of the Aryan language are found in very 
ancient times. Yet these two facts do not furnish any conclusive 
evidence on the point. From the language of the modern Kurds 
being related to the Aryan language no certain conclusion can be 
drawn ‘as to the language of the ancient Chaldees, Gordisi, and 
Carduchi; and the introduction of Aryan words and appellations 
into the language of the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians is fully 
explained, partly from the intercourse which both could not but 
maintain with Iranians, the Medes and Persians, who were border- 
ing nations, partly from the dominion exercised for some time over 
Babylonia by the Iranian race, which is affirmed in the fragments 
of Berosus, according to which the second dynasty in Babylon after 
the Flood was the Median. Notwithstanding we would decide in 
favour of the Aryan origin of the Chaldeans, did not on the one 
side the biblical account of the kingdom which Nimrod the Cushite 
founded in Babel and extended over Assyria (Gen. x. 8-12), and 
on the other the result to which the researches of the learned into 
the antiquities of Assyria regarding the development of culture and 
of writing in Babylonia,* make this view very doubtful. 


1 The biblical tradition regarding the kingdom founded by Nimrod in Babel, 
Duncker (p. 204) has with arbitrary authority set aside, because it is irrecon- 
cilable with his idea of the development of Babylonian culture. It appears, 
however, to receive confirmation from recent researches into the ancient monu- 
ments of Babylonia and Assyria, which have led to the conclusion, that of the 
three kinds of cuneiform letters that of the Babylonian bricks is older than the 
Assyrian, and that the oldest form originated in an older hieroglyphic writing, 
of which isolated examples are found in the valley of the Tigris and in Susiana ; 
whence it must be concluded that the invention of cunciform letters did not take 
place among the Semites, but among a people of the Tauranian race which pro- 
bably had in former times their seat in Susiana, or at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris on the Persian Gulf. Cf. Spiegel in Herz.’s ealencyclop., 
who, after stating this result, remarks: ‘‘ Thus the fact is remarkable that a 
people of the Turko-Tartaric race appear as the possessors of a high culture, 
while people of this tribe appear in the world’s history almost always as only 
destitute of culture, and in many ways hindering civilisation ; so that it cannot 
but be confessed that, so far as matters now are, one is almost constrained to 
imagine that the state of the case is as follows,” and thus he concludes his history 
of cunciform writing :—“ Cuneiform writing arose in ancient times, several thou- 
sand years before the birth of Christ, very probably from an ancient hieroglyphic 
system of writing, in the region about the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
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If, then, for the present no certain answer can be given to the 
question as to the origin of the Chaldeans and the nature of their 
language and writing, yet this much may be accepted as certain, that 
the language and writing of the DWD was not Semitic or Aramaic, 
but that the Chaldeans had in remote times migrated into Babylonia, 
and there had obtained dominion over the Semitic inhabitants of 
the land, and that from among this dominant race the Chaldees, the 
priestly and the learned caste of the Chaldeans, arose. ‘This caste 
in Babylon is much older than the Chaldean monarchy founded by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Daniel and his companions were to be educated in the wisdom 
of the Chaldean priests and learned men, which was taught in the 
schools of Babylon, at Borsippa in Babylonia, and Hipparene in 
Mesopotamia (Strab. xvi. 1, and Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26). Ver. 5. 
To this end Nebuchadnezzar assigned to them for their support 
provision from the king’s household, following Oriental custom, 
according to which all officers of the court were fed from the 
king’s table, as Athen. iv. 10, p. 69, and Plut. prodl. vii. 4, testify 
regarding the Persians. This appears also (1 Kings v. 2, 3) to 
have been the custom in Israel. 012 D1 135, the daily portion, 
ef. Ex. v. 13,19; Jer. lii. 34, etc. 3203 comes from path, in 
Zend. paiti, Sanscr. prati = port, mpos, and bag, in Sanser. bhdga, 
portion, provision, cf. Ezek. xxv. 7. With regard to the composition, 
ef. the Sanscr. pratibhdga, a portion of fruits, flowers, etc., which 
the Rajah daily requires for his household; cf. Gildemeister in 
Lassen’s Zeits. f. d. Kunde des Morg. iv. 1, p. 214. 3308 therefore 


means neither ambrosia, nor dainties, but generally food, victuals, 


Tigris on the Persian Gulf. It was found existing by a people of a strange race, 
belonging neither to the Semites nor to the Indo-Germans. It was very soon, 
however, adopted by the Semites. The oldest monuments of cuneiform writing 
belong to the extreme south of the Mesopotamian plain. In the course of time 
it pressed northward first to Babylon, where it assumed a more regular form 
than among the Assyrians. From Assyria it may have come among the Indo- 
Germans first to Armenia; for the specimens of cuneiform writing found in 
Armenia are indeed in syllabic writing, but in a decidedly Indo-Germanic 
language. How the syllabic writing was changed into letter- (of the alphabet) 
writing is as yet obscure. The most recent kind of cuneiform writing which 
we know, the Old Persian, is decidedly letter-writing.” Should this view of 
the development of the cuneiform style of writing be confirmed by further in- 
vestigations, then it may be probable that the Chaldeans were the possessors and 
cultivators of this science of writing, and that their. language and literature be- 
longed neither to the Semitic nor yet to the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family 
of languages. 
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food of flesh and meal in opposition to wine, drink Ee is 
singular), and vegetables (ver. 12). 

The king also limits the period of their education to three 
years, according to the Persian as well as the Chaldean custom. 
Dp793 does not depend on 728% (ver. 3), but is joined with j!%, and 
is the final infinitive with 1 explicative, meaning, and that he may 
nourish them. The infinitive is expressed by the fin. verb 372", 
to stand before (the king). The carrying out of the king’s com- 

mand is passed over as a matter of course, yet it is sles of as 
obeyed (cf. ver. 6 f.). 

Ver. 6. Daniel and his three friends were among the young men 
who were carried to Babylon. They were of the sons of Judah, 
i.e. of the tribe of Judah. From this it follows that the other 
youths of noble descent who had been carried away along with 
them belonged to other tribes. The name of none of these is 
recorded. The names only of Daniel and his three companions 
belonging to the same tribe are mentioned, because the history 
otededs in this book specially brings them ales our notice. As 
the future servants of the @hldcan king, they received as a sign 
of their relation to him other names, as the kings Eliakim and 
Mattaniah had their names changed (2 Kings xxiii. 384, xxiv. 17) 
by Necho and Soho when ae made them their 
vassals. But while these kings had only their paternal names 
changed for other Israelitish names which were given to them by 
their conquerors, Daniel and his friends received genuine heathen 
names in exchange for their own significant names, which were 
associated with that of the true God. The names given to them 
were formed partly from the names of Babylonish idols, in order 
that thereby they might become wholly naturalized, and become 
estranged at once fos the religion and the country of their 
fathers. Daniel, i.c. God will judge, received the name Belte- 
shazzar, formed from Bel, the name of the chief god of the 
Babylonians. Its meaning has not yet been determined. Hananiah, 
i.e. the Lord is gracious, received the name Shadrach, the origin 
of which is wholly unknown ; Afishael, i.e. who is what the Lord 
is, was called Meshach, a name yet undeciphered; and Azariah, 
z.e. the Lord helps, had his name changed into Abednego, 1.e. slave, 
servant of Nego or Nebo, the name of the second god of the 


1 “The design of the king was to lead these youths to adopt the customs 
of the Chaldeans, that they might have nothing in common with the chosen 
people.” —CALvIN. 
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Babylonians (Isa. xlvi. 1), the 2 being changed by the influence of 
2 in 73y into 3 (i.e. Nego instead of Nebo). 

Vers. 8-16. The command of the king, that the young men 
should be fed with the food and wine from the king’s table, was to 
Daniel and his friends a test of their fidelity to the Lord and to 
His law, like that to which Joseph was subjected in Egypt, corre- 
sponding to the circumstances in which he was placed, of his fidelity 
to God (Gen. xxxix. 7 f.). The partaking of the food brought to 
them from the king’s table was to them contaminating, because 
forbidden by law; not so much because the food was not prepared 
according to the Levitical ordinance, or perhaps consisted of the 
flesh of animals which to the Israelites were unclean, for in this 
case the youths were not under the necessity of refraining from 
the wine, but the reason of their rejection of it was, that the 
heathen at their feasts offered up in sacrifice to their gods a part 
of the food and the drink, and thus consecrated their meals by a 
religious rite; whereby not only he who participated in such a 
meal participated in the worship of idols, but the meat and the 
wine as a whole were the meat and the wine of an idol sacrifice, 
partaking of which, according to the saying of the apostle (1 Cor. 
x. 20 f.), is the same as sacrificing to devils. Their abstaining 
from such food and drink betrayed no rigorism going beyond 
the Mosaic law, a tendency which first showed itself in the time 
of the Maccabees. What, in this respect, the pious Jews did in 
those times, however (1 Macc. i. 62 f.; 2 Macc. v. 27), stands on 
the ground of the law; and the aversion to eat anything that was 
unclean, or to defile themselves at all in heathen lands, did not for 
the first time spring up in the time of the Maccabees, nor yet in 
the time of the exile, but is found already existing in these 
threatenings in Hos. ix. 3 f., Amos vii. 17. Daniel’s resolution to 
refrain from such unclean food flowed therefore from fidelity to 
the law, and from stedfastness to the faith that “man lives not 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord” (Deut. vii. 3), and from the assurance that God 
would bless the humbler provision which he asks for himself, and 
would by means of it make him and his friends as strong and 
vigorous as the other youths who did eat the costly provision from 
the king’s table. Firm in this conviction, he requested the chief 
chamberlain to free him and his three friends from the use of the 
food and drink brought from the royal table. And the Lord was 
favourable to him, so that his request was granted. 
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Ver. 9. "nd iD), to procure favour for any one, cf. 1 Kings viii. 
30, Ps. evi. 46, ‘Neh. i. 11. The statement that God gave Dane 
trode with ne chief chamberlain, refers to the fact that he did 
not reject the request at once, as one not to be complied with, 
or as punishable, but, esteeming the religious conviction out of 
which it sprang, pointed only to the danger into which a disregard 
of the king’s command would bring him, thus revealing the 
inclination of his heart to grant the request. This willingness of 
the prince of the eunuchs was the effect of divine grace. 

Ver. 10. The words 79? WwW = m0>v (Song i. 7), for why 
should he see? have the force of an emphatic denial, as nig in 
Gen. xlvii. 15, 19, 2 Chron. xxxii. 4, and as moe “Tin Ezra vii. 
23, and are Sraalent to “he must not indeed see.” DOSY, morose, 
disagreeable, looking sad, here, a pitiful look in consequence of 
inferior food, corresponding to ocxv@pw7és in Matt. vi. 16. 2B is 
to be understood before Don, according to the comparatio decur- 
tata frequently found in Heures cf. Ps. iv. 8, xviii. 34, ete. 
dna with 1 relat. depends on mad and ye shall bring into danger, 
so that ye bring into danger. WNINN 3°, make the head guilty, 
te. make it that one forfeits his head, his life. 

Vers. 11-16. When Daniel knew from the answer of the chief 
that he would grant the request if he were only free from personal 
responsibility in the matter, he turned himself to the officer who 
was under the chief chamberlain, whom they were immediately 
subject to, and entreated him to make trial for ten days, permitting 
them to use vegetables and water instead of the costly provision 
and the wine furnished by the king, and to deal further with them 
according as the result would be. “yh, having the article, is to 
be regarded as an appellative, expressing ae Wace or the calling 
of ihe man. The translation, steward or chief cook, is founded 
on the explanation of the word as given by Haug (Ewald’s Dib. 
Jahrbb. v. p. 159 f.) from the New Persian. word mel, spirituous 
liquors, wine, corresponding to the Zend. madhu (yeOv), intoxicat- 
ing drink, and 1¥ = ¢ara, Sanscr. ¢iras, the head; hence overseer 
over the drink, synonymous with pW2, Isa. xxxvi. 2.—N) D3, try, 
I beseech thee, thy servants, t.e. try it with us, ten days. Ten, in the 
decimal system the number of completeness or conclusion, may, 
according to circumstances, mean a long time or only a propor- 
tionally short time. Here it is used in the latter sense, because ten 
days are sufficient to show the effect of the kind of food on the 
appearance. OY, food from the vegetable kingdom, vegetables, 

F 
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leguminous fruit. Ver. 13. °812 is singular, and is used with 
WT in the: plural because two subjects follow. 781A WN3, as thou 
shalt see, Viz. Our appearance, 7.e. as thou shalt then fat it, act 
accordingly. In this proposal Daniel trusted in the help of God, 
and God did not put his confidence to shame.’ The youths throve 
so visibly on the vegetables and water, that the steward relieved 
them wholly from the necessity of eating from the royal table. 
Ver. 15. WW2 N72, fat, well nourished in flesh, is grammatically 
united to the alae of 57°81, from which the pronoun is easily 
supplied in thought. Ver. 16. xW2, took away = no more gave. 

Vers. 17-21. The progress of the young men in the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans, and their appointment to the service of the king. 

As God blessed the resolution of Daniel and his three friends 
that they would not defile themselves by the food, He also blessed 
the education which they received in the literature (75D, ver. 17 
as ver. 4) and wisdom of the Chaldeans, so that the whole four 
made remarkable progress therein. But besides this, Daniel ob- 
tained an insight into all kinds of visions and dreams, i.e. he 
attained great readiness in interpreting visions and dreams. ‘This 
is recorded regarding him because of what follows in this book, and 
is but a simple statement of the fact, without any trace of vain- 
glory. Instruction in the wisdom of the Chaldeans was, besides, 
for Daniel and his three friends a test of their faith, since the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, from the nature of the case, was closely 
allied to the Chaldean idolatry and heathen superstition, which the 
learners of this wisdom might easily be led to adopt. But that 
Daniel and his friends learned only the Chaldean wisdom without 
adopting the heathen element which was mingled with it, is evi- 
denced from the stedfastness. in the faith with which at a later 
period, at the danger of their lives (cf. Dan. iii. 6), they stood aloof 
from all participation in idolatry, and in regard to Daniel in parti- 
cular, from the deep glance into the mysteries of the kingdom of God 
which lies before us in his prophecies, and bears witness of the clear 


1 The request is perfectly intelligible from the nature of living faith, with- 
out our having recourse to Calvin’s supposition, that Daniel had received 
by secret revelation the assurance that such would be the result if he and his 
companions were permitted to live on vegetables. The confidence of living 
faith which hopes in the presence and help of God is fundamentally different 
from the eager expectation of miraculous interference of a Maccabean Jew, 
which C. vy. Lengerke and other deists and atheists wish to find here in Daniel. 
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separation between the sacred and the profane. But he needed to 
be deeply versed in the Chaldean wisdom, as formerly Moses was 
in the wisdom of Egypt (Acts vii. 22), so as to be able to put to 
shame the wisdom of this world by the hidden wisdom of God. 

Ver. 18. After the expiry of the period of three years the 
youths were brought before the king. They were examined by 
him, and, these ioctl were found more intelligent and discriminating 
than all the others that had been educated laine with them (ab30, 
“than all,” refers to the other Israelitish youths, ver. 3, that had 
been Ere to Babylon along with Daniel and his friends), and 
were then appointed to his service. 47, as in ver. 5, of standing 
as a servant before his master. The king ford them faced in all 
matters of wisdom about which he eral them, to excel ‘all the 
wise men in the whole of his kingdom. Of the two classes of the 
learned men of Chaldea, who are named instar omnium in ver. 20, 
see at ch. ii. 2. 

In ver. 21 the introduction to the book is concluded with a 
general statement as to the period of Daniel’s continuance in the 
office appointed to him by God. The difficulty which the explana- 
tion of ‘1% offers is not removed by a change of the reading into 
4, since Daniel, according to ch. x. 1, lived beyond the Gre year 
of te and reeened Aine Horolatice: IY marks the terminus 
ad quem in a wide sense, z.e. it denotes a termination without 
reference to that which came after it. The first year of king Cyrus 
is, according to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, Ezra i. 1, vi. 3, the end of the 
Babylonish exile, and the date, “to the first year of king Cyrus,” 
stands in close relation to the date in ver. 1, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
advance against Jerusalem and the first taking of the city, which 
forms the commencement of the exile; so that the statement, “ Daniel 
continued unto the first year of king Cyrus,” means only that he 
lived and acted during the whole period of the exile in Babylon, 
without reference to the fact that his work continued after the 
termination of the exile. Cf. the analogous statement, Jer. 1. 2 f., 
that Jeremiah prophesied in the days of Josiah and Jehoiakim to 
the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, although his book con- 
tains prophecies also of a date subsequent to the taking of Jeru- 
salem. ‘7% stands neither for‘, he lived, nor absolutely in the 
sense of he ewisted, was present ; for though 7 means ewistere, to 
be, yet it is never used absolutely in this sense, as 7, to live, but 
always only so that the “how” or “where” of the being or 
existence is either expressly stated, or at least is implied in the 
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connection. Thus here also the qualification of the “ being” must 
be supplied from the context. The expression will then mean, not 
that he lived at the court, or in Babylon, or in high esteem with 
the king, but more generally, in the place to which God had raised 
him in Babylon by his wonderful endowments. 


PART FIRST.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD-POWER. 


CHAP. II.-VII. 


This Part contains in six chapters as many reports regarding 
the successive forms and the natural character of the world-power. 
It begins (ch. ii.) and ends (ch. vii.) with a revelation from God 
regarding its historical unfolding in four great world-kingdoms 
following each other, and their final overthrow by the kingdom of 
God, which shall continue for ever. Between these chapters (ii. and 
vii.) there are inserted four events belonging to the times of the first 
and second world-kingdom, which partly reveal the attempts of the 
rulers of the world to compel the worshippers of the true God to 
pray to their idols and their gods, together with the failure of this 
attempt (ch. iii. and vi.), and partly the humiliations of the rulers of 
the world, who were boastful of their power, under the judgments 
of God (ch. iv. and v.), and bring under our consideration the 
relation of the rulers of this world to the Almighty God of heaven 
and earth and to the true fearers of His name. The narratives of 
these four events follow each other in chronological order, because 
they are in actual relation bound together, and therefore also the 
occurrences (ch. v. and vi.) which belong to the time subsequent 
to the vision in ch. vil. are placed before this vision, so that the 
two revelations regarding the development of the world-power 
form the frame within which is contained the historical section 
which describes the character of that world-power. 


CHAP. II. NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S VISION OF THE WORLD- 
MONARCHIES, AND ITS INTERPRETATION BY DANIEL. 


When Daniel and his three friends, after the completion of 
their education, had entered on the service of the Chaldean king, 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream which so greatly moved him, 
that he called all the wise men of Babylon that they might make 
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known to him the dream and give the interpretation of it; and 
when they were not able to do this, he gave forth the command 
(vers. 1-13) that they should all be destroyed. But Daniel 
interceded with the king and obtained a respite, at the expiry of 
which he promised (vers. 14-18) to comply with his demand. In 
answer to his prayers and those of his friends, God revealed the 
secret to Daniel in a vision (vers. 19-23), so that he was not only 
able to tell the king his dream (vers. 24-36), but also to give him its 
interpretation (vers. 37-45) ; whereupon Nebuchadnezzar praised 
the God of Daniel as the true God, and raised him to high honours 
and dignities (vers. 46-49). It has justly been regarded as a 
significant thing, that it was Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the 
world-power, who first saw in a dream the whole future develop- 
ment of the world-power. “The world-power,” as Auberlen 
properly remarks, “must itself learn in its first representative, 
who had put an end to the kingdom of God [the theocracy], what 
its own final destiny would be, that, in its turn overthrown, it 
would be for ever subject to the kingdom of God.” This circum- 
stance also is worthy of notice, that Nebuchadnezzar did not him- 
self understand the revelation which he received, but the prophet 
Daniel, enlightened by God, must interpret it to him." 


1 According to Bleek, Lengerke, Hitz., Ew., and others, the whole nar- 
rative is to be regarded as a pure invention, as to its plan formed in imitation 
of the several statements of the narrative in Gen. xli. of Pharaoh’s dream and 
its interpretation by Joseph the Hebrew, when the Egyptian wise men were 
unable to do so. Nebuchadnezzar is the copy of Pharaoh, and at the same time 
the type of Antiochus Epiphanes, who was certainly a half-mad despot, as 
Nebuchadnezzar is here described to be, although he was not so in reality. But 
the resemblance between Pharaoh’s dream and that of Nebuchadnezzar consists 
only in that (1) both kings had significant dreams which their own wise men could 
not interpret to them, but which were interpreted by Israelites by the help of 
God; (2) Joseph and Daniel in a similar manner, but not in the same words, 
directed the kings to God (cf. Gen. xli. 16, Dan. ii. 27, 28); and (3) that in 
both narratives the word DY [was disquieted] is used (Gen. xli. 8, Dan. ii, 1, 3). 
In all other respects the narratives are entirely different. But ‘‘the resem- 
blance,” as Hengst. has already well remarked (Beitr. i. p. 82), ‘‘is explained 
partly from the great significance which in ancient times was universally 
attached to dreams and their interpretation, partly from the dispensations of 
divine providence, which at different times has made use of this means for 
the deliverance of the chosen people.” In addition to this, Kran., p. 70, has 
not less appropriately said: ‘‘ But that only one belonging to the people of God 
should in both cases have had communicated to him the interpretation of the 
dream, is not more to be wondered at than that there is a true God who morally 
and spiritually supports and raises those who know and acknowledge Him, 
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Vers. 1-13. The dream of Nebuchadnezzar and the inability of 
the Chaldean wise men to interpret it.—By the 1 copulative standing 
at the commencement of this chapter the following narrative is 
connected with ch. i. 21. “ We shall now discover what the youth- 
ful Daniel became, and what he continued to be to the end of the 
exile” (Klief.). The plur. nin (dreams, vers. 1 and 2), the singu- 
lar of which occurs in ver. 3, is not the plur. of definite universality 
(Hav., Maur., Klief.), but of intensive fulness, implying that the 
dream in its parts contained a plurality of subjects. OY5N7 (from 
DY5, to thrust, to strike, as DYB, an anvil, teaches, to be tossed. hither 
and thither) marks great internal disquienrde: ite ver. 3 and in Gen. 
xli. 8, as in Ps. Ixxvii. 5, it is in the Niphal form, but in ver. 1 it is in 
Hithp., on which Kran. finely remarks: “The Hithpael heightens 
the conception of internal unquiet lying in the Niphal to the idea 
that it makes itself outwardly manifest.” His sleep was gone. 
This is evidenced without doubt by the last clause of ver. 1, 5073 
yey. These inter pretations are altogether wrong :—‘ His ca came 
upon him, z.e. he began again to sleep” (Calvin) ; or “ his sleep was 
against him,” ¢.e. was an aversion to him, was troublesome (L. de 
Dieu); or, as Hiiv. also interprets it, “his sleep offended him, or 
was like a burden heavy upon him ;” iio m3 does not mean to fall, 
and thus does not agree with the thought expressed. The Niph. 
m7) means to have become, been, happened. The meaning has —— 
been rightly expressed by Theodoret in the words éyéveto ar’ adtod, 


according to psychological laws, even in a peculiar way.” Moreover, if the word 
DYp was really borrowed from Gen. xli. 8, that would prove nothing more than 
that Daniel had read the books of Moses. But the grounds on which the above- 
named critics wish to prove the unhistorical character of this narrative are 
formed partly from a superficial consideration of the whole narrative and a mani- 
festly false interpretation of separate parts of it, and partly from the dogmatic 
prejudice that ‘‘a particular foretelling of a remote future is not the nature of 
Hebrew prophecy,” 7.e. in other words, that there is no prediction arising from 
a supernatural revelation. Against the other grounds Kran. has already very 
truly remarked: “‘ That the narrative of the actual circumstances wants (cf. Hitz. 
p- 17) proportion and unity, is not corroborated by a just view of the situation ; 
the whole statement rather leaves the impression of a lively, fresh immediateness, 
in which a careful consideration of the circumstances easily furnishes the means 
for filling up the details of the brief sketch.” Hence it follows that the contents 
of the dream show not the least resemblance to Pharaoh’s dream, and in the 
whole story there is no trace seen of a hostile relation of Nebuchadnezzar and 
his courtiers to Judaism; nay rather Nebuchadnezzar’s relation to the God of 
Danie! presents a decided contrast to the mad rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion. 
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and in the Vulgate by the words “ fugit ab illo;” and Berth., Ges., 
and others ave: with equal propriety remarked, that 772 imay) cor- 
responds i in meaning with 172 AM, ch. vi. 19 (18), and now m773, 
Ksth. vi. 1. This sense, to have deri however, does not conduct i 
the meaning given by Klief.: his sleep had been upon him; it was 
therefore no more, it had gone; for “to have been” is not “to be 
no more,” but “to be finished,” past, gone. This meaning is con- 
firmed by ‘N73, ch. viii. 27: ¢¢ was done with me, I was gone. The 
*2¥ stands not for the dative, but retains the meaning, over, upon, 
expressing the influence on the mind, as eg. Jer. viii. 18, Hos. 
Bie O, bs. Klit 6,75 12, xliit.. 5,"ete., Sith’: in German we express 
by the word bei or fiir, 

The reason of so great disquietude we may not seek in the cir- 
cumstance that on awaking he could not remember the dream. This 
follows neither from ver. 3, nor is it psychologically probable that 
so impressive a dream, which on awaking he had forgotten, should 
have yet sorely disquieted his spirit during his waking hours. 
“The disquiet was created in him, as in Pharaoh (Gen. xli.), 
by the specially striking incidents of the dream, and the fearful, 
alarming apprehensions with reference to his future fate connected 
therewith” (Kran.). 

Ver. 2. In the disquietude of his spirit the king commanded all 
his astrologers and wise men to come to him, four classes of whom 
are mentioned in this verse. 1. The 0090, who were found also in 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 24). They are so named fon aie aus stylus” — 
those who went about with the stylus, the priestly alee of the éepo- 
ypappareis, those learned in the sacred writings and in literature. 
2. The DSW, conjurers, from ANY or AY, to breathe, to blow, to 
whisper; for they practised their incantations by movements of the 


breath, as is shown by the Arabic (+2), flavit ut prestigiator in 


nexos a se nodos, tncantavit, with which it is compared by Hitz. and 
IXran. 3. The D°SW39, magicians, found also in Egypt (Ex. vii. 11), 
and, according to Isa. alyil 9, 12, a powerful body in Babylon. 4. 
The pw, the priest caste of the Chaldeans, who are named, vers. 
4, 10, and ch. i. 4, instar omnium as the most distinguished class 
among the Babylonian wise men. According to Herod. i. 171, and 
Diod. Sic. ii. 24, the Chaldeans appear to have formed the priest- 
hood in a special sense, or to have attended to the duties specially 
devolving on the priests. This circumstance, that amongst an 
Aramaic people the priests in a stricter sense were called Chaldeans, 
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is explained, as at p. 78, from the fact of the ancient supremacy of 
the Chaldean people in Babylonia. 

Besides these four classes there is also a fifth, ver. 27, ch. iv. 4 
(7), v.7, 11, called the 171, the astrologers, not haruspices, from WA, 
‘to cut flesh to pieces,” but the determiners of the 7713, the fatum or 
the fata, who announced events by the appearances of the heavens 
(cf. Isa. xlvii. 13), the forecasters of nativities, horoscopes, who 
determined the fate of men from the position and the movement of 
the stars at the time of their birth. These different classes of the 
priests and the learned are comprehended, ver. 12 ff., under the 
general designation of }'2°0 (cf. also Isa. xliv. 25, Jer. 1. 35), and 
they formed a otvotnpya, i.e. collegium (Diod. Sic. ii. 31), under a 
president (}22 79, ver. 48), who occupied a high place in the state ; 
see at ver. 48. These separate classes busied themselves, without 
doubt, with distinct branches of the Babylonian wisdom. While 
each class cultivated a separate department, yet it was not exclu- 
sively, but in such a manner that the activities of the several classes 
intermingled in many ways. ‘This is clearly seen from what is 
said of Daniel and his companions, that they were trained in all 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans (ch. i. 17), and is confirmed by the 
testimony of Diod. Sic. (ii. 29), that the Chaldeans, who held almost 
the same place in the state that the priests in Egypt did, while 
applying themselves to the service of the gods, sought their greatest 
glory in the study of astrology, and also devoted themselves much 
to prophecy, foretelling future things, and by means of lustrations, 
sacrifices, and incantations seeking to turn away evil and to secure 
that which was good. They possessed the knowledge of divination 
from omens, of expounding of dreams and prodigies, and of skil- 
fully casting horoscopes. 

That he might receive an explanation of his dream, Nebuchad- 
nezzar commanded all the classes of the priests and men skilled in 
wisdom to be brought before him, because in an event which was 
to him so weighty he must not only ascertain the facts of the case, 
but should the dream announce some misfortune, he must also 
adopt the means for averting it. In order that the correctness of 
the explanation of the dream might be ascertained, the stars must 
be examined, and perhaps other means of divination must be re- 
sorted to. The proper priests could by means of sacrifices make 
the gods favourable, and the conjurers and magicians by their arts 
endeavour to avert the threatened misfortune. — 


; Rae, ays é 
Ver. 3. As to the king’s demand, it is uncertain whether he 
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wished to know the dream itself or its import. The wise men 
(ver. 4) understood his words as if he desired only to know the 
meaning of it; but the king replied (ver. 5 ff.) that they must tell 
him both the dream and its interpretation. But this request on 
the part of the king does not quite prove that he had forgotten the 
dream, as Bleek, v. Leng., and others maintain, founding thereon 
the objection against the historical veracity of the narrative, that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s demand that the dream should be told to him 
was madness, and that there was no sufficient reason for his rage 
(ver. 12). On the contrary, that the king had not forgotten 
his dream, and that there remained only some oppressive recol- 
lection that he had dreamed, is made clear from ver. 9, where 
the king says to the Chaldeans, “If ye cannot declare to me the 
dream, ye have taken in hand to utter deceitful words before me ; 
therefore tell me the dream, that I may know that ye will give to 
me also the interpretation.” According to this, Nebuchadnezzar 
wished to hear the dream from the wise men that he might thus 
have a guarantee for the correctness of the interpretation which 
they might give. He could not thus have spoken to them if he 
had wholly forgotten the dream, and had only a dark apprehension 
remaining in his mind that he had dreamed. In this case he 
would neither have offered a great reward for the announcement of 
the dream, nor have threatened severe punishment, or even death, 
for failure in announcing it. For then he would only have given 
the Chaldeans the opportunity, at the cost of truth, of declaring 
any dream with an interpretation. But as threatening and promise 
on the part of the king in that case would have been unwise, so 
also on the side of the wise men their helplessness in complying 
with the demand of the king would have been incomprehensible. 
If the king had truly forgotten the dream, they had no reason to 
be afraid of their lives if they had given some self-conceived 
dream with an interpretation of it; for in that case he could not 
have accused them of falsehood and deceit, and punished them on 
that account. If, on the contrary, he still knew the dream which 
so troubled him, and the contents of which he desired to hear from 
the Chaldeans, so that he might put them to the proof whether he 
might trust in their interpretation, then neither his demand nor 
the severity of his proceeding was irrational. “The magi boasted 
that by the help of the gods they could reveal deep and hidden 
things. If this pretence is well founded—so concluded Nebn- 
chadnezzar—then it must be as easy for them to make known to 
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me my dream as its interpretation; and since they could not do 
the former, he as rightly held them to be deceivers, as the people 
did the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii.) because their gods an- 
swered not by fire.” Hengst. 

Ver. 4. The Chaldeans, as speaking for the whole company, 
understand the word of the king in the sense most favourable for 
themselves, and they ask the king to tell them the dream. 37 
for 284, which as a rule stands before a quotation, is occasioned by 
the addition of M218, and the words which follow are zeugmati- 
cally joined to it. Aramaic, i.e. in the native language of Baby- 
lonia, where, according to Xenoph. (Cyrop. vii. 5), the Syriac, 2.c. 
the Hastern Aramaic dialect, was spoken. From the statement here, 
that the Chaldeans spoke to the king in Aramaic, one must not 
certainly conclude that Nebuchadnezzar spoke the Aryan-Chaldaic 
language of his race. The remark refers to the circumstance 
that the following words are recorded in the Aramaic, as Ezra iv. 
7. Daniel wrote this and the following chapters in Aramaic, that 
he might give the prophecy regarding the world-power in the lan- 
guage of the world-power, which under the Chaldean dynasty was 
native in Babylon, the Eastern Aramaic. The formula, “O king, 
live for ever,” was the usual salutation when the king was ad- 
dressed, both at the Chaldean and the Persian court (cf. ch. iii. 9, 
v. 10, vi. 7, 22 [6, 21]; Neh. ii. 3). In regard to the Persian 
court, see Aulian, var. hist. i.382. With the kings of Israel this form 
of salutation was but rarely used: 1 Sam. x. 24; 1 Kings i. 31. 
The Kethiv (text) PIA, with Jod before the suffix, supposes an 
original form T12y? here, as at ver. 26, ch. iv. 16, 22, but it 
is perhaps only the etymological mode of writing for the form 
with d@ long, analogous to the Hebr. suffix form YY for 1, since 
the Jod is often wanting; cf. ch. iv. 24, v. 10, ete. A form 
N'N— lies at the foundation of the form 812; the Keri (margin) 
substitutes the usual Chaldee form *81¥2 from SN1¥2, with the in- 
sertion of the litera quiescib. *, homog. to the quies. é, while in the 
Kethiv the original Jod of the sing. 1W3 is retained instead of the 
substituted 8, thus 82, This reading is perfectly warranted 
(cf. ch. iii. 2, 8, 24; Ezra iv. 12,13) by the analogous method 
of formation of the stat. emphat. plur. in existing nouns in — in 
biblical Chaldee. 

Ver. 5. The meaning of the king’s answer shapes itself diffe- 
rently according to the different explanations given of the words 


v 


NTN 1319 nnbn, The word S48, which occurs only again in the same 
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phrase in ver. 8, is regarded, in accordance with the translations of 
Theodot., 6 N6yos ar’ €wod arréorn, and of the Vulg., “sermo recessit 
a me,” as a verb, and as of like meaning with 28, “ to go away or 
depart,” and is therefore rendered by M. Geier, Berth., and others 
in the sense, “ the dream has escaped from me;” but Ges., Hiiv., 
and many older interpreters translate it, on the contrary, “ the 
command is gone out from me.” But without taking into account 
that the punctuation of the word NN is not at all that of a 
verb, for this form can neither be a particip. nor the 3d pers. pret. 
fem., no acknowledgment of the dream’s having escaped from him 
is made; for such a statement would contradict what was said at 
ver. 3, and would not altogether agree with the statement of ver. 8. 
nani is not the dream. Besides, the supposition that 18 is equiva- 
lent to ON, to go away, depart, is not tenable. The change of 
the 5 into 7 is extremely rare in the Semitic, and is not to be 
assumed in the word 5x, since Daniel himself uses ON, Chel, 
24, vi. 19, 20, and also Ezra, iv. 23, v. 8, 15. Moreover St 
has not the meaning of &%, to go out, to take one’s departure, 
but corresponds with the Hebr. 70m, to go. Therefore Winer, 
Hengst., Ibn Esr. [Aben Ezra], Saad., and other rabbis interpret 
the word as meaning firmus: “the word stands firm;” cf. ch. 
vi. 13 (12), SnD Dy’ (“the thing is true”). This interpretation 
is justified by the actual import of the words, as it also agrees 
with ver. 8; but it does not accord with ver. 5. Here (in ver. 5) 
the declaration of the certainty of the king’s word was superfluous, 
because all the royal commands were unchangeable. For this 
reason also the meaning o7rovdatas, studiously, earnestly, as Hitz., 
by a fanciful reference to the Persian, whence he has derived 
it, has explained it, is to be rejected. Much more satisfactory is 
the derivation from the Old Persian word found on inscriptions, 
izanda, “science,” ‘that which is known,” given by Delitzsch 
(Herz.’s Realenc. iii. p. 274), and adopted by Kran. and Klief." 
Accordingly Klief. thus interprets the phrase : “let the word from 
me be known,” “be it known to you;” which is more suitable 
obviously than that of Kran.: “ the command is, so far as regards 


1 In regard to the explanation of the word NUN as given above, it is, how- 
ever, to be remarked that it is not confirmed, and Delitzsch has for the present 
given it up, because—as he has informed me—the word azdd, which appears 
once in the large inscription of Behistan (Bisutun) and twice in the inscrip- 
tion of Nakhschi-Rustam, is of uncertain reading and meaning. Spiegel 
explains it ‘* unknown,” from zan, to know, and a privativum. 
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me, made public.” For the king now for the first time distinctly and 
definitely says that he wishes not only to hear from the wise men the 
interpretation, but also the dream itself, and declares the punish- 
ment that shall visit them in the event of their not being able to 
comply. 273 72Y, wérn movelv, 2 Mace. i. 16, LX X. in Dan. iii. 
39, dcaperniGer Pau, to cut in ite a punishment that was common 
among the Babylonians (ch. iii. 39, cf. Ezek. xvi. 40), and also 
among the Israelites in the case of prisoners of war (cf. 1 Sam. xv. 
33). It isnot, however, to be confounded with the barbarous custom 
which was common among the Persians, of mangling particular 
limbs. 13, in Ezra vi. 11 1 3533, dunghill, sink. The changing of 
their otess into dunghills is nat to be regarded as meaning ‘that 
the house built of abe would be torn fosni, and then dissolved by 
the rain and storm into a heap of mud, bat is to be interpreted ac- 
cording to 2 Kings x. 27, where the temple of Baal is spoken of as 
having been broken down and converted into private closets ; cf. 
Hav. in loco. The Keri PIaynA without the Dagesh in 3 might stand 
as the Kethiv for Ithpaal, but is apparently ne Ithpeal, as at ch. iu. 
29, Ezravi.11. As to ji3°M3, it is to be remarked that Daniel uses 
only the suffix forms jj3 and }in, while with Ezra 05 and j5 are 
interchanged (see above, p. 45), which are found in the language of 
the Targums and might be regarded as Hebraisms, while the forms 
ji and jin are peculiar to the Syriac and the Samaritan dialects. 
This distinction does not prove that the Aramaic of Daniel belongs 
to a period later than that of Ezra (Hitz., v. Leng.), but only that 
Daniel preserves more faithfully the familiar Babylonian form of 
the Aramaic than does the Jewish scribe Ezra. 

Ver. 6. The rigorous severity of this edict accords with the 
character of Oriental despots and of Nebuchadnezzar, particularly 
in his dealings with the Jews (2 Kings xxv. 7, 18 ff.; Jer. xxxix. 
6 f., li. 10 f., 24-27). In the promise of rewards the explanation 
of mana (in ire plur. 13122, ch. v. 17) is disputed ; its rendering 
by “money, teccold / (by Kichh. and Berth.), has been long ago 
abandoned as incorrect. The meaning gift, present, is agreeable 
to the context and to the ancient versions; but its derivation 
formed from the Chald. 211, Pealp. of 13, erogavit, eapendit, by 
the substitution of » for » and the excision of the second } from 
mara, in the meaning largitio amplior, the Jod in the plural form 
being explained from the affinity of verbs y'y and 7'5 (Ges. Thes. p. 
842, and Kran.), is highly improbable. The derivation from the 
Persian nuvdzan, nuvdzisch, to caress, to flatter, then to make a 
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present to (P. v. Bohlen), or from the Sanscr. namas, present, 
gift (Hitz.), or from the Vedish bag’, to give, to distribute, and 
the related New Persian 04j (bash), a present (Haug), are also 
very questionable. 192, on that account, therefore (cf. ver. 9 and 
ch. iv. 24), formed from the prepos. 5 and the demonstrative ad- 
verb {, has in negative sentences (as the Hebr. °3 and n>) the 
meaning but, rather (ch. ii. 30), and in a pregnant sense, only 
(ch. ii. 11, iii. 28, vi. 8), without ine being derived in such in- 
stances from N? and j3= Nd on 

Ver. 7. The wise men repeat their request, but the king per- 
sists that they only justify his suspicion of them by pressing such 
a demand, and that he saw that they wished to deceive him with 
a self-conceived interpretation of the dream. W5iis not, as 
Hitz. proposes, to be changed into FIVE, The form is a Hebr. 
stat. emphat. for S153, as e.g. nnd, ver. 5, is changed into xnbio in 
vers. 8 and 11, and in biblical Chaldee, in final syllables 7 is often 
found instead of x.—Ver. 8. 33) 9, an adverbial expression, to be 
sure, certainly, as DWP }9, truly, ver. 47, and other adverbial 
forms. The words f22? PAIX NITY do not mean either “that 
ye wish to use or seize the favourable time” (Hav., Kran.), or 
“that ye wish to buy up the present perilous moment,” 7.e. bring 
it within your power, become masters of the time (Hitz.), but 
simply, that ye buy, that is wish to gain time (Ges., Maur., etc.). 
TY }2t = tempus emere in Cicero. Nothing can be here said of a 
favourable moment, for there was not such a time for the wise men, 
either in the fact that Nebuchadnezzar had forgotten his dream 
(Hiiv.), or in the curiosity of the king with reference to the inter- 
pretation of the dream, on which they could speculate, expecting 
that the king might be induced thereby to give a full communica- 
tion of the dream (Kran.). But for the wise men, in consequence 
of the threatening of the king, the crisis was indeed full of 
danger; but it is not to be overlooked that they appeared to think 
that they could control the crisis, bringing it under their own 
power, by their willingness to interpret the dream if it were 
reported to them. Their repeated request that the dream should 
be told to them shows only their purpose to gain time and save 
their lives, if they now truly believed either that the king could 
not now distinctly remember his dream, or that by not repeating 
it he wished to put them to the test. Thus the king says to them: 
I see from your hesitation that ye are not sure of your case; and 
since ye at the same time think that I have forgotten the dream, 
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therefore ye wish me, by your repeated requests to relate the 
dream, only to gain time, to extend the case, because ye fear 
the threatened punishment (Klief.). Dap-P2, wholly because ; 
not, notwithstanding that (Hitz.). As to the last words of ver. 8, 
see under ver. 5. 

Ver. 9. 1 I is equivalent to O8 WW, guodsi. “The  sup- 
poses the fact of the foregoing passage, and brings it into ex- 
press relation to the conditional clause” (Kran.). )297 does not 
mean, your design or opinion, or your lot (Mich., Hitz., Maur.), 
but M7 is law, decree, sentence ; 130, the sentence that is going forth 
or has gone forth against you, i.e. according to ver. 5, the sentence 
of death. 1M, one, or the one and no other. This judgment is 
founded on the following passage, in which the cop. 1 is to be 
explained as equivalent to namely. AN*NwA 1313, lies and pernicious 
words, are united together for the purpose of strengthening the 
idea, in the sense of wicked lies (Hitz.). }\ny0In is not to be read, 
as Hiiv., v. Leng., Maur., and Kran. do, as the Aphel PFI0I7: ye 
have prepared or resolved to say; for in the Aphel this word (j®?) 
means to appoint or summon a person, but not to prepare or appoint 
a thing (see Buxt. Lew. Tal. s.v.). And the supposition that the 
king addressed the Chaldeans as the speakers appointed by the 
whole company of the wise men (Kran.) has no place in the text. 
The Kethiv prystt is to be read as Ithpa. for fMIDI7 according to 
the Keri (cf. 133) for 12711, Isa. i. 16), meaning inter se convenire, 
as the old interpreters rendered it. ‘Till the time be changed,” 
i.e. till the king either drop the matter, or till they learn some- 
thing more particular about the dream through some circumstances 
that may arise. The lies which Nebuchadnezzar charged the wise 
men with, consisted in the explanation which they promised if he 
would tell them the dream, while their desire to hear the dream con- 
tained a proof that they had not the faculty of revealing secrets. 
The words of the king clearly show that he knew the dream, for 
otherwise he would not have been able to know whether the wise 
men spoke the truth in telling him the dream (Klief.). 

Ver. 10. Since the king persisted in his demand, the Chaldeans 
were compelled to confess that they could not tell the dream. This 
confession, however, they seek to conceal under the explanation 
that compliance with the king’s request was beyond human power, 
a request which no great or mighty king had ever before made of 
any magician or astrologer, and which was possible only with the 
gods, who however do not dwell among mortals, Pap oa does 
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not mean guam ob rem, wherefore, as a particle expressive of a 
consequence (Ges.), but is here used in the sense of because, 
assigning a reason. The thought expressed is not: because the 
matter is impossible for men, therefore no king has ever asked any 
such thing; but it is this: because it has come into the mind of 
no great and mighty king to demand any such thing, therefore it 
is impossible for men to comply with it. They presented before 
the king the fact that no king had ever made such a request as 
a proof that the fulfilling of it was beyond human ability. The 
epithets great and mighty are here not mere titles of the Oriental 
kings (Hiiv.), but are chosen as significant. The mightier the 
king, so much the greater the demand, he believed, he might 
easily make upon a subject. 

Ver. 11. 193, but only, see under ver. 6. In the words, whose 
dwelling is not with flesh, there lies neither the idea of higher 
and of inferior gods, nor the thought that the gods only act among 
men in certain events (Hav.), but only the simple thought of the 
essential distinction between gods and men, so that one may not 
demand anything from weak mortals which could be granted only 
by the gods as celestial beings. 8 ¥3, flesh, in opposition to 
mm, marks the human nature according to its weakness and 
infirmity; cf. Isa. xxxi. 3, Ps. lvi. 5. The king, however, does 
not admit this excuse, but falls into a violent passion, and gives a 
formal command that the wise men, in whom he sees deceivers 
abandoned by the gods, should be put to death. This was a 
dreadful command; but there are illustrations of even greater 
cruelty perpetrated by Oriental despots before him as well as after 
him. The edict (87) is carried out, but not fully. Not “ all 
the wise men,” according to the terms of the decree, were put to 
death, but pepnia ND9N, te. the wise men were put to death. 

Ver. 13. While it is manifest that the decree was not carried 
fully out, it is yet clearer from what follows that the participle 
powpnn does not stand for the preterite, but has the meaning: 
the work of putting to death was begun. The participle also 
does not stand as the gerund: they were to be put to death, we. 
were condemned (Kran.), for the use of the passive participle as 
the gerund is not made good by a reference to jon», ch. i. 40, 
and 0, ch. ii. 81. Even the command to kill all the wise men 
of Babylon is scarcely to be understood of all the wise men of the 
whole kingdom. The word Babylon may represent the Babylonian 
empire, or the province of Babylonia, or the city of Babylon only. 
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In the city of Babylon a college of the Babylonian wise men or 
Chaldeans was established, who, according to Strabo (xv. 1. 6), 
occupied a particular quarter of the city as their own; but besides 
this, there were also colleges in the province of Babylon at Hippa- 
renum, Orchw, which Plin. hist. nat. vi. 26 (30) designates as tertia 
Chaldeorum doctrina, at Borsippa, and other places. The wise men 
who were called (ver. 2) into the presence of the king, were 
naturally those who resided in the city of Babylon, for Nebuchad- 
nezzar was at that time in his palace. Yet of those who had their 
residence there, Daniel and his companions were not summoned, 
because they had just ended their noviciate, and because, obviously, 
only the presidents or the older members of the several classes were 
sent for. But since Daniel and his companions belonged to the 
whole body of the wise men, they also were sought out that they 
might be put to death. 


Vers. 14-30. Daniel's willingness to declare his dream to the 
king; his prayer for a revelation of the secret, and the answer to 
his prayer ; his explanation before the king. 

Ver. 14. Through Daniel’s judicious interview with Arioch, the 
further execution of the royal edict was interrupted. bY IND 
Dyn, he answered, replied, counsel and understanding, i.e. the words 
of anon and understanding; cf. Prov. xxvi. 16. The name Arioch 
appears in Gen. xiv. 1 as fleliameror the king of Ellasar, along 
with the kings of Elam and Shinar. It is derived not from the 
Sanser. drjaka, venerabilis, but is probably formed from “WN, a 
lion, as 79D) from nisr = WI, NN30727 is the chief of the Bene 
guard, which was regarded as the hiehest office of the kingdom 
(efi Jer. xxxix. 9}11; it 1 ff.). It was his business to see to the exe- 
cution of the king’s counnae ; see 1 Kings ii. 25, 2 Kings xxv. 8. 

Ver. 15. The partic. Aph. 78377 standing after the noun in 
the stat. absol. is not predicative: “on what account is the command 
so hostile on the part of the king?” (Kran.), but it stands in appo- 
sition to the noun; for with participles, particularly when further 
definitions follow, the article, even in union with substantives de- 
fined by the article, may be and often is omitted ; cf. Song vii. 5, 
and Ew. § 335. 480, to be hard, sharp, hence to be severe. Daniel 
showed understanding and counsel in the question he put as to the 
cause of so severe a command, inasmuch as he thereby gave Arioch 
to understand that there was a possibility of obtaining a fulfilment 
of the royal wish. When Arioch informed him of the state of the 
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matter, Daniel went in to the king—z.e., as is expressly mentioned in 
ver. 24, was introduced or brought in by Arioch—and presented to 
the king the request that time should be granted, promising that 
he would show to the king the interpretation of the dream. 

Ver. 16. With mn7> sw) the construction is changed. This 
passage does not depend on “, time, namely, to show the interpre- 
tation (Hitz.), but is co-ordinate with the foregoing relative clause, 
and like it is dependent on 8Y¥21._ The change of the construction 
is caused by the circumstance that in the last passage another 
subject needed to be introduced: The king should give him time, 
and Daniel will show the interpretation. The copulative 1 before 
NW (interpretation) is used neither explicatively, namely, and in- 
deed, nor is it to be taken as meaning also ; the simple and is suffi- 
cient, although the second part of the request contains the explana- 
tion and reason of the first; ¢.e. Daniel asks for the granting of a 
space, not that he might live longer, but that he might be able to 
interpret the dream to the king. Besides, that he merely speaks of 
the meaning of the dream, and not also of the dream itself, is, as 
vers. 25 ff. show, to be here explained (as in ver. 24) as arising from 
the brevity of the narrative. For the same reason it is not said 
that the king granted the request, but ver. 17 f. immediately shows 
what Daniel did after the granting of his request. He went into 
his own house and showed the matter to his companions, that they 
might entreat God of His mercy for this secret, so that they might 
not perish along with the rest of the wise men of Babylon. 

Ver. 18a. The final clause depends on Y77 (v.17). The vis to 
be interpreted as explicative: and indeed, or namely. Against this 
interpretation it cannot be objected, with Hitz., that Daniel also 
prayed. He and his friends thus prayed to God that He would 
grant a revelation of the secret, 7.e. of the mysterious dream and 
its interpretation. The designation “ God of heaven” occurs in 
Gen. xxiv. 7, where it is used of Jehovah; but it was first com- 
monly used as the designation of the almighty and true God in 
the time of the exile (cf. vers. 19, 44; Ezra i. 2, vi. 10, vil. 12, 
21; Neh.i. 5, ii. 4; Ps. cxxxvi. 26), who, as Daniel names Him 
(ch. v. 23), is the Lord of heaven; i.e. the whole heavens, with all 
the stars, which the heathen worshipped as gods, are under His 
dominion. 

Ver. 19. In answer to these supplications, the secret was re- 
vealed to Daniel in a night-vision. A. vision of the night is not 
necessarily to be identified with adream. In the case before us, 
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Daniel does not speak of a dream; and the idea that he had 
dreamed precisely the same dream as Nebuchadnezzar is arbitrarily 
imported into the text by Hitz. in order to gain a “ psychological 
impossibility,” and to be able to cast suspicion on the historical 
character of the narrative. It is possible, indeed, that dreams may 
be, as the means of a divine revelation, dream-visions, and as such 
may be called visions of the night (cf. vii. 1, 13); but in itself a 
vision of the night is a vision simply which any one receives 
during the night whilst he is awake." 

Ver. 20. On receiving the divine revelation, Daniel answered 
(739) with a prayer of thanksgiving. The word 3) retains its 
proper meaning. The revelation is of the character of an address 
from God, which Daniel answers with praise and thanks to God. 
The forms NID, and in the plur. ine and 179, which are peculiar 
to the biblical Chaldee, we regard, with Maur., Hitz., Kran., and 
others, as the imperfect or future forms, 3d pers. sing. and plur., 
in which the 5 instead of the * is to be explained perhaps from the 
Syriac preform. 2, which is frequently found also in the Chaldee 
Targums (cf. Dietrich, de sermonis chald. proprietate, p. 43), 
while the Hebrew exiles in the word "10 used 5 instead of 3 as 
more easy of utterance. The doxology in this verse reminds us of 
Job i. 21. The expression “ for ever and ever” occurs here in the 
O. T. for the first time, so that the solemn liturgical Beracha 
(Blessing) of the second temple, Neh. ix. 5, 1 Chron. xvi. 36, 
with which also the first (Ps. xlv. 14) and the fourth (Ps. evi. 48) 
books of the Psalter conclude, appears to have been composed after 
this form of praise used by Daniel. “The name of God” will be 
praised, z.e. the manifestation of the existence of God in the world ; 
thus, God so far as He has anew given manifestation of His glorious 
existence, and continually bears witness that He it is who possesses 


1“ Dream and vision do not constitute two separate categories. The dream- 
image ig a vision, the vision while awake is a dreaming—only that in the latter 
case the consciousness of the relation between the inner and the outer maintains 
itself more easily. Intermediate between the two stand the night-visions, which, 
as in Job iv. 13, either having risen up before the spirit, fade away from the 
mind in after-thought, or, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 29), are 
an image before the imagination into which the thoughts of the night run out. 
Zechariah saw a number of visions in one night, ch. i. 7, vi. 15. Also these 
which, according to ch. i. 8, are called visions of the night are not, as Ew. and 
Hitz. suppose, dream-images, but are waking perceptions in the night. Just 
because the prophet did not sleep, he gays, ch. iv., ‘The angel awaked me as 
one 1s awaked out of sleep.’”.—THOLUCK’s Die Propheten, u.s.w., p. 52. 
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wisdom and strength (cf. Job xii. 13). The " before the 7 is 
the emphatic re-assumption of the preceding confirmatory "9, for. 

Vers. 21, 22. The evidence of the wisdom and power of God 
is here unfolded ; and first the manifestation of His power. He 
changes times and seasons. LXX., Theodot., xarpovs nal ypovovs, 
would be more accurately ypdvous Kat Kxatpovs, as in Acts i. 7, 
1 Thess. v. 1; for the Peschito in these N. T. passages renders 
xpovot by the Syriac word which is equivalent to 8'2>!, according 
to which MY is the more general expression for time =circum- 
stance of time, 1! for measured time, the definite point of time. 
The uniting together of the synonymous words gives expres- 
sion to the thought: ew arbitrio Dei pendere revolutiones omnium 
omnino temporum, quecunque et qualia-cunque illa fuerint. C. B. 
Mich. God’s unlimited control over seasons and times is seen in 
this, that He sets up and casts down kings. Thus Daniel explains 
the revelation regarding the dream of Nebuchadnezzar made to 
him as announcing great changes in the kingdoms of the world, 
and revealing God as the Lord of time and of the world in their 
developments. All wisdom also comes from God. He gives to men 
disclosures regarding His hidden counsels. This Daniel had just 
experienced. Illumination dwells with God as it were a person, 
as Wisdom, Prov. viii. 80. The Kethiv 817) is maintained against 
the Keri by 91.93, ch. v.11,14. With the perf. Sar the participial 
construction passes over into the temp. fin.; the perfect stands in 
the sense of the completed act. Therefore (ver. 23) praise and 
thanksgiving belong to God. Through the revelation of the secret 
hidden to the wise men of this world He has proved Himself to 
Daniel as the God of the fathers, as the true God in opposition to 
‘the gods of the heathen. {v2 =HHAY, and now. 

Vers. 24 ff. Hereupon Daniel announced to the king that he was 
prepared to make known to him the dream with its interpretation. 
m4 2ap-e3, for that very reason, viz. because God had revealed to 
him the king’s matter, Daniel was brought in by Arioch before the 
king; for no one had free access to the king except his immediate 
servants. Ons, he went, takes up inconsequenter the by (intravit), 
which is separated by a long sentence, so as to connect it with what 
follows. Arioch introduced (ver. 25) Daniel to the king as a man 
from among the captive Jews who could make known to him the 
interpretation of his dream. Arioch did not need to take any 
special notice of the fact that Daniel had already (ver. 16) spoken 
with the king concerning it, even if he had knowledge of it. In 
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the form oyom, ver. 25, also ch. iv. 3 (6) and vi. 19 (18), the 
Dagesch eae in bya, ver. 24, is compensated by an epenthetic 3: 
cf. rier Chald. Gram. S191. npnanna, in haste, for the matter 
concerned the further Reeth of the fstyes command, which 
Arioch had suspended on account of Daniel’s interference, and his 
offer to make known the dream and its interpretation. 2 for 
nnawex, cf. Winer, § 15, 3. The relative “I, which many ‘Codd. 
insert after 123, is the circumstantially fuller form of expression 
before prepositional passages. Cf. ch. v. 13, vi. 14; Winer, § 
41, 5. 

Vers. 26, 27. To the question of the king, whether he was able 
to show the Green with its interpretation, Dad replies by direct- 
ing him from man, who is unable to accomplish such a thing, to the 
living God in heaven, who alone reveals secrets. The expression, 
whose name was Belteshazzar (ver. 26), intimates in this connection 
that he who was known among the Jews by the name Daniel was 
known to the Chaldean king only under the name given to him by 
the conqueror—that Nebuchadnezzar knew of no Daniel, but only of 
Belteshazzar. The question, ‘art thou able?” 2.e. hast thou ability ? 
does not express the king’s ignorance of the person of Daniel, but 
only his amazement at his ability to make known the dream, in the 
sense, “art thou really able?” This amazement Daniel acknow- 
ledges as justified, for he replies that no wise man was able to 
do this thing. In the enumeration of the several classes of magi- 
cians the Sel (2.3 is the ote designation of them all. “ But 
there is a God in heaven.” Daniel “ Aeseres in the presence of 
the heathen the existence of God, before he speaks to him of His 
works.” Klief. But when he testifies of a God in heaven as One 
who is able to reveal hidden things, he denies this ability eo ipso to 
all the so-called gods of the heathen. Thereby he not only assigns 
the reason of the inability of the heathen wise men, who knew not 
the living God in heaven, to show the divine mysteries, but he refers 
also all the revelations which the heathen at any time receive to the 
one true God. They in Y17 introduces the development of the 
general thought. ‘That there is a God in heaven who reveals secrets, 
Daniel lecnces to the king by this, that he explains his dream as 
an inspiration of this God, Gan shows to him its particular circum- 
stances. God made known to him in a dream “ what would happen 
in the end of the days.” N*21) NNS —d7 NNN designates here 
not the future generally (Hiiv. ), and still less “ that w hich comes 
after the days, a time which follows after another time, compre- 
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hended under the 0°"9” (Kiief.), but the concluding future or the 
Messianic period of the world’s time; see Gen. xlix. 1. 
sare an) “NS in ver. 29 that eee eaten of the 


m3 NS rclatse to Ne cned ernie tpouehis of a rates in the 
history of the world, to which God, the ISLE of secrets, unites 
His Messianic Pesan ontaces ; moreover, every Messianic future 
event is also an 737 “INN (cf. ver. AB), without, however, every 
m7 ION being ale Messianic, though it may eee SO tae at 
the same time it is a constituent part of the future experience and 
the history of Israel, the people of the Messianic promise (Kran. NE 
“The visions of ie head” (cf. iv. 2 [5], 7 [10], 10 [13], vii. 1) are 
not dream-visions because they formed themselves in the head or 
brains (v. Leng., Maur., Hitz.), which would thus be only phan- 
toms or fancies. The words are not a poetic expression for 
dreams hovering about the head (Hav.); nor yet can we say, with 
Klief., that “the visions of thy head upon thy bed, the vision which 
thou sawest as thy head lay on thy pillow,’ mean only dream- 
visions. Against the former interpretation this may be stated, 
that dreams from God do not hover about the head; and against 
the latter, that the mention of the head would in that case be 
superfluous. The expression, peculiar to Daniel, designates much 
rather the divinely ordered visions as such, “as were perfectly 
consistent with a thoughtfulness of the head actively engaged” 
(Kran.). The Shenae 817737 goes back to en (thy dream) as 
a fundamental idea, and is woverned by Ase! om in the sense: 
“ thy dream with the visions of thy head ;’ eich Winer, § 49, a 
of visions ve: future See 

Ver. 29. The pronoun 778 (as for thee), as Daniel everywhere 
writes it, while the Keri substitutes for it the later Targ. form 738, 
is Rie anes and forms the contrast to the 728) (as for We) of ver. 30. 
The thoughts of the king are not his dream (Hitz.), but thoughts 
about the future of his Gianulon which filled his mind as ie lay 
upon his bed, and to which God gave him an answer in the dream 
(v. Leng., Maur., Kran., Klief.). Therefore they are to be distin- 
guished from the thoughts of thy heart, ver. 30, for these are the 
ihoueats that troubled the king, sitet arose from the revelations 
of ilie dream to him. The contrast in ver. 30a and 300 is not this : 
“not for my wisdom before all that live to show,” but “for the 
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sake of the king to explain the dream ;” for 3 is not the preposition 
of the object, but of the means, thus: “not by the wisdom which 
might be in me.” The supernatural revelation (9 ED) forms the 
contrast, and the object to which many points is compre- 
hended implicite in NETPDI, for in the words, “ the wisdom which 
may be in me before all living,” lies the unexpressed thought: that I 
should be enlightened by such superhuman wisdom. py7in, “ that 
they might make it known:” the plur. of undefined generality, cf. 
Winer, § 49, 3.. The impersonal form of expression is chosen in 
order that his own person might not be brought into view. The 
idea of Aben Ezra, Vatke, and others, that angels are the subject 
of the verb, is altogether untenable. 


Vers. 31-45. The Dream and tts Interpretation—Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his dream a great metallic image which was terrible 
to look upon. sD (behold), which Daniel interchanges with 8, 
corresponds with the Hebrew words 185, 385, or 311. Dey is not 
an idol-image (Hitz.), but a statue, and, as is manifest from the 
following description, a statue in human form. “Mis not the in- 
definite article (Ges., Win., Maur.), but the numeral. ‘ The’ 
world-power is in all its phases one, therefore all these phases are 
anited in the vision in one image” (Klief.). The words from Noy 
to 1A’ contain two parenthetical expressions, introduced for the 
purpose of explaining the conception of NY (great). ONP is to 
be united with NI, j23 here and at ch. vii. 20f. is used by 
Daniel as a peculiar form of the demonstrative pronoun, for which 
Ezra uses 13. The appearance of the colossal image was terrible, 
not only on account of its greatness and its metallic splendour, but 
because it represented the world-power of fearful import to the 
people of God (Klief.). 

Vers. 32, 33. The description of the image according to its 
several parts is introduced with the absolute NPY Si, concerning 
this image, not: “this was the image.” ‘The pronoun Nin is made 
prominent, as 727, ch. iv. 15, and the Hebr. 7! more frequently, 
e.g. Isa. xxiii. 13. ‘7190, plur. M'h—its singular occurs only in the 
Targums—corresponding with the Hebr. 71, the breast. Py, the 
bowels, here the abdomen enclosing the bowels, the belly. 2%, the 
thighs (hijfte) and upper part of the loins. Ver. 33. Pw, the leg, 
including the upper part of the thigh. 1729 is partitive: part of 
it of iron. Instead of }i729 the Keri prefers the fem. {729 here 
and at vers. 41 and 42, with reference to this, that yon is usually 
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the gen. fem., after the custom of nouns denoting members of the 
body that are double. The Kethiv unconditionally deserves the 
preference, although, as the apparently anomalous form, which 
appears with this suffix also in ch. vii. 8, 20, after substantives of 
seemingly feminine meaning, where the Shes of the masculine 
form is to be explained from the undefined conception of the 
subjective idea apart from the sex; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. d. hebr. 
Sp. § 319. 

The image appears divided as to its material into four or five 
parts—the head, the breast with the arms, the belly with the 
thighs, and the legs and feet.. “ Only the first part, the head, 
constitutes in itself a united whole; the second, with the arms, 
represents a division ; the third runs into a division in the thighs ; 
the fourth, bound into one at the top, divides itself in the two 
legs, but has also the power of moving in itself; the fifth is 
from the first divided in the legs, and finally in the ten toes runs 
out into a wider division. The material becomes inferior from 
the head downward—gold, silver, copper, iron, clay; so that, 
though on the whole metallic, it becomes inferior, and finally ter- 
* minates in clay, losing itself in common earthly matter. Notwith- 
standing that the material becomes always the harder, till it is 
iron, yet then suddenly and at last it becomes weak and brittle 
clay.”—Klief. The fourth and fifth parts, the legs and the feet, 
are, it is true, externally separate from each other, but inwardly, 
through the unity of the material, iron, are bound together; so 
that we are to reckon only four parts, as afterwards is done in 
the interpretation. This image Nebuchadnezzar was contem- 
plating (ver. 34), i.e. reflected upon with a look directed toward 
it, until a stone moved without human hands broke loose from 
a mountain, struck against the lowest part of the image, broke 
the whole of it into pieces, and ground to powder all its material 
from the head even to the feet, so that it was scattered like chaff 
of the summer thrashing-floor. }2 N? 1 does not mean: “ which 
was not in the hands of any one” (Klief. ), but the words are a pre- 
positional expression for without ; 2 N?, not with = without, and “4 
expressing the dependence of as ad on the foregoing noun. 
Without hands, without human help, is a litotes for: “bs y a higher, 
a divine providence ; cf. ch. viii. 25; Job xxxiv. 20; Lam. iv. 6. 
M1N3, as one = at once, with one stroke. 3p7 for }?1 is not intran- 
sitive or passive, but with an indefinite plur. subject : they crushed, 
referring to the supernatural power by which the crushing was 
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effected. The destruction of the statue is so described, that the 
image passes over into the matter of it. It is not said of the parts 
of the image, the head, the breast, the belly, and the thighs, that 
they were broken to pieces by the stone, “ for the forms of the 
world-power represented by these parts had long ago passed away, 
when the stone strikes against the last form of the world-power 
represented by the feet,” but only of the materials of which these 
parts consist, the silver and the gold, is the destruction predicated ; 
“for the material, the combinations of peoples, of which these 
earlier forms of the world-power consist, pass into the later forms 
of it, and thus are all destroyed when the stone destroys the last 
form of the world-power” (Klief.). But the stone which brought 
this destruction itself became a great mountain which filled the 
whole earth. To this Daniel added the interpretation which he 
announces in ver. 36. WN, we will tell, is “ a generalizing form 
of expression” (Kran.) in harmony with ver. 30. Daniel asso- 
ciates himself with his companions in the faith, who worshipped 
the same God of revelation ; cf. ver. 230. 

Vers. 37, 38. The interpretation begins with the golden head. 
send 72, bile usual title of the munerene of the Oriental world- 
kingdoms (vid. Ezek. xxvi. 7), is not the predicate to 18, but 
Sande in apposition to NDOD, The following relative passages, 
vers. 376 and 38, are only further explications ee the address King 
of Kings, in Sich HAIN is again taken up to bring back the predi- 
cate. “37233, wherever, everywhere, As to the form ?8%, see the 
remarks andes POXP at ch. uli. 3. The description of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dominion over men, beasts, and birds, is formed after the 
words of Jer. xxvil. 6 and xxviil. 14; the mention of the beasts 
serves only for the strengthening of the thought that his dominion 
was that of a world-kingdom, and that God had subjected all 
things to him. Nebuchadnezzar’s dominion did not, it is true, 
extend over the whole earth, but perhaps over the whole civilised 
world of Asia, over all the historical nations of his time; and in 
this sense it was a world-kingdom, and as such, “the prototype and 
pattern, the beginning and primary representative of all world- 
powers” (Klief.). TWN), stat. emphat. for SWN1; the reading AUNT 
defended by Hitz. is senseless. If Daniel called him (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) the golden head, the designation cannot refer to his person, 
but to the world-kingdom founded by him and represented in his 
person, having all things placed under his sway by God. Hitzig’s 
idea, that Nebuchadnezzar is the golden head as distinguished 
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from his successors in the Babylonian kingdom, is opposed by ver. 
39, where it is said that after him (not another king, but) “another 
kingdom” would arise. That “ Daniel, in the words, ‘Thou art the 
golden head,’ speaks of the Babylonian kingdom as of Nebuchad- 
nezzar personally, while on the contrary he speaks of the other 
world-kingdoms impersonally only as of kingdoms, has its founda- 
tion in this, that the Babylonian kingdom personified in Nebuchad- 
‘nezzar stood before him, and therefore could be addressed by the 
word thou, while the other kingdoms could not” (Klief.). 

Ver. 39. In this verse the second and third parts of the image 
are interpreted of the second and third world-kingdoms. Little 
is said of these kingdoms here, because they are more fully de- 
scribed in ch. vii. vill. and x. That the first clause of ver. 39 
refers to the second, the silver part of the image, is apparent from 
the fact that ver. 38 refers to the golden head, and the second clause 
of ver. 39 to the belly of brass. According to this, the breast and 
arms of silver represent another kingdom which would arise after 
Nebuchadnezzar, ¢.e. after the Babylonian kingdom. This king- 
dom will be 739 SWS, inferior to thee, t.e. to the kingdom of which 
thou art the representative. Instead of the adjective 8I78, here 
used adverbially, the Masoretes have substituted the adverbial form 
v1, in common use in later times, which Hitz. incorrectly inter- 
prets by the phrase “ downwards from thee.” Since the other, ze. 
the second kingdom, as we shall afterwards prove, is the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom, the question arises, in how far was it 
inferior to the Babylonian? In outward extent it was not less, 
but even greater than it. With reference to the circumstance that 
the parts of the image representing it were silver, and not gold as 
the head was, Calv., Aub., Kran., and others, are inclined to the 
opinion that the word “ inferior” points to the moral condition of 
the kingdom. But if the successive deterioration of the inner 
moral condition of the four world-kingdoms is denoted by the 
succession of the metals, this cannot be expressed by 73) NOS, 
because in regard to the following world-kingdoms, represented by 
copper and iron, such an intimation or declaration does not find 
a place, notwithstanding that copper and iron are far inferior to 
silver and gold. Klief., on the contrary, thinks that the Medo- 
Persian kingdom stands inferior to, or is smaller than, the Baby- 
lonian kingdom in respect of universality ; for this element is 
exclusively referred to in the text, being not only attributed to 
the Babylonian kingdom, ver. 37, in the widest extent, but also 
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to the third kingdom, ver. 39, and not less to the fourth, ver. 40. 
The universality belonging to a world-kingdom does not, however, 
require that it should rule over all the nations of the earth to its 
very end, nor that its territory should have a defined extent, but 
only that such a kingdom should unite in itself the occovyévn, te. 
the civilised world, the whole of the historical nations of its time. 
And this was truly the case with the Babylonian, the Macedonian, 
and the Roman world-monarchies, but it was not so with the 
Medo-Persian, although perhaps it was more powerful and em- 
braced a more extensive territory than the Babylonian, since 
Greece, which at the time of the Medo-Persian monarchy had al- 
ready decidedly passed into the rank of the historical nations, as yet 
stood outside of the Medo-Persian rule. But if this view is correct, 
then would universality be wanting to the third, z.e. to the Greeco- 
Macedonian world-monarchy, ment is predicated of it in the words 
“ That shall bear rule over the whole earth,” since at the time of 
this monarchy Rome had certainly passed inte the rank of historical 
nations, and yet it was not incorporated with the Macedonian empire. 

The Medo-Persian world-kingdom is spoken of as “ inferior” 
to the Babylonian perhaps only in this respect, that from its com- 
mencement it wanted inner unity, since the Medians and Per- 
sians did not form a united people, but contended with each other 
for the supremacy, which is intimated in the expression, ch. vii. 
5, that the bear “raised itself up on one side:” see under that 
passage. In the want of inward unity lay the weakness or the 
inferiority in strength of this kingdom, its inferiority as compared 
with the Babylonian. This originally divided or separated cha- 
racter of this kingdom appears in the image in the circumstance 
that it is represented by the breast and the arms. ‘ Medes and 
Persians,” as Hofm. ( Weiss. u. Hr. i.S.279) well remarks, “ are the 
two sides of the breast. The government of the Persian kingdom 
was not one and united as was that of the Chaldean nation and 
king, but it was twofold. The Magi belonged to a different race 
from Cyrus, and the Medes were regarded abroad as the people 
ruling with and beside the Persians.” This two-sidedness is plainly 
denoted in the two horns of the ram, ch. viii. 

Ver. 39d treats of the third world-kingdom, which by the 
expression "M8, “ another,” is plainly distinguished from the pre- 
ceding; as to He quality, it is characterized by the predicate “ of 
copper, brazen.” In this chapter it is said only of this kingdom 
that “it shall rule over the whole earth,” and thus be superior in 
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point of extent and power to the preceding kingdoms. Cf. vii. 6, 
where it is distinctly mentioned that “power was given unto it.” 
Fuller particulars are communicated regarding the second and 
third world-kingdoms in ch. viii. and x. f. 

Vers. 40-43, The interpretation of the fourth component part 
of the image, the legs and feet, which represent a fourth world- 
kingdom, is more extended. That kingdom, corresponding to the 
legs of iron, shall be hard, firm like iron. Because iron breaks all 
things in pieces, so shall this kingdom, which is like to iron, break 
in pieces and destroy all these kingdoms. 

Ver. 40. Instead of 8°29, which is formed after the analogy of 
the Syriac language, the Keri has the usual Chaldee form 78°), — 
which shall correspond to the preceding ANON, ver. 39. See the 
same Keri-ch. iii. 25, vii. 7,-23. Dap 2 does not mean just as 
(Ges., v. Leng., Maur., Hitz.), but because, and the passage intro- 
duced by this particle contains the ground on which this kingdom 
is designated as hard like iron. ovin, breaks in pieces, in Syriac to 
forge, z.e. to break by the hammer, cf. NOvAN, bruised grain, and 
thus separated from the husks. PONmPD is referred by Kran., in con- 
formity with the accents, to the relative clause, “ because by its 
union with the following verbal idea a blending of the image with 
the thing indicated must first be assumed; also nowhere else, neither 
here nor in ch. vii., does the non-natural meaning appear, e.g., that 
by the fourth kingdom only the first and second kingdoms shall 
be destroyed; and finally, in the similar expression, ch. vii. 7, 19, the 
P10 stands likewise without an object.” But all the three reasons 
do not prove much. A mixing of the figure with the thing signified 
does not lie in the passage: “the fourth (kingdom) shall, like crush- 
ing iron, crush to pieces all these” (kingdoms). But the “non- 
natural meaning,” that by the fourth kingdom not only the third, 
but also the second and the first, would be destroyed, is not set 
aside by our referring pox-53 to the before-named metals, because 
the metals indeed characterize and represent kingdoms. Finally, 
the expressions in ch. vii. 7, 19 are not analogous to those before 
us. The words in question cannot indeed be so understood as if 
the fourth kingdom would find the three previous kingdoms existing 
together, and would dash them one against another ; for, according 
to the text, the first kingdom is destroyed by the second, and the 
second by the third; but the materials of the first two kingdoms 
were comprehended in the third. “The elements out of which the 
Babylonian world-kingdom was constituted, the countries, peoples, 
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and civilisation comprehended in it, as its external form, would be 
destroyed by the Medo-Persian kingdom, and carried forward with 
it, so as to be constituted into a new external form. Such, too, was 
the relation between the Medo-Persian and the Macedonian world- 
kingdom, that the latter assumed the elements and component 
parts not only of the Medo-Persian, but also therewith at the same 
time of the Babylonian kingdom” (Klief.). In such a way shall 
the fourth world-kingdom crush “all these” past kingdoms as iron, 
@.e. will not assume the nations and civilisations comprehended in 
the earlier world-kingdoms as organized formations, but will 
destroy and break them to atoms with iron strength. Yet will this 
world-kingdom not throughout possess and manifest the iron hard- 
ness. Only the legs of the image are of iron (ver. 41), but the feet 
and toes which grow out of the legs are partly of clay and partly 
of iron. 

Regarding {739, see under ver. 33. DM means clay, a piece of 
clay, then an earthly vessel, 2 Sam. v. 20. 08 in the Targums 
means potter, also potter's earth, potsherds. The 05 “ serves to 
strengthen the 404, as in the following the addition of 82D, clay, 
in order the more to heighten the idea of brittleness. This two- 
fold material denotes that it will be a divided or severed kingdom, 
not because it separates into several (two to ten) kingdoms, for this 
is denoted by the duality of the feet and by the number of the 
toes of the feet, but inwardly divided ; for 2B always in Hebr., and 
often in Chald., signifies the unnatural or violent division arising 
from inner disharmony or discord ; cf. Gen. x. 25, Ps. lv. 10, Job 
xxxvill. 25; and Levy, chald. Worterb. s.v. Notwithstanding this 
inner division, there will yet be in it the firmness of iron. 23), 
jirmness, related to 381, Pa. to make fast, but in Chald. generally 
plantatio, properly a slip, a plant. 

Vers. 42, 48. In ver. 42 the same is said of the toes of the 
feet, and in ver. 43 the comparison to iron and clay is defined as 
the mixture of these two component parts. As the iron denotes 
the firmness of the kingdom, so the clay denotes its brittleness. 
The mixing of iron with clay represents the attempt to bind the 
two distinct and separate materials into one combined whole as 
fruitless, and altogether in vain. The mixing of themselves with 
the seed of men (ver. 43), most interpreters refer to the marriage 
politics of the princes. They who understand by the four king- 
doms the monarchy of Alexander and his followers, think it refers 
to the marriages between the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, of 
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which indeed there is mention made in ch. xi. 6 and 17, but not 
here; while Hofm. thinks it relates to marriages, such as those 
of the German Kaiser Otto 11. and the Russian Grand-Duke 
Wladimir with the daughters of the Kaiser of Eastern Rome. 
But this interpretation is rightly rejected by Klief., as on all points 
inconsistent with the text. The subject to '21yN1 is not the kings, 
of whom mention is made neither in ver. 43 nor previously. For 
the two feet as well as the ten toes denote not kings, but parts 
of the fourth kingdom; and even in ver. 44, by N20, not kings 
in contradistinction to the kingdoms, but the representatives of the 
parts of the kingdom denoted by the feet and the toes as existing 
contemporaneously, are to be understood, from which it cannot 
rightly be concluded in any way that kings is the subject to 
PI wn (shall mingle themselves). 

As, in the three preceding kingdoms, gold, silver, and brass 
represent the material of these kingdoms, ze. their peoples and 
their culture, so also in the fourth kingdom iron and clay repre- 
sent the material of the kingdoms arising out of the division of 
this kingdom, i.e. the national elements out of which they are con- 
stituted, and which will and must mingle together in them. If, 
then, the “ mixing themselves with the seed of men” points to 
marriages, it is only of the mixing of different tribes brought 
together by external force in the kingdom by marriages as a means 
of amalgamating the diversified nationalities. But the expression 
is not to be limited to this, although nn, Ezra ix. 2, occurs of 
the mixing of the holy nation with the heathen by marriage. The 
peculiar expression NIN YU, the seed of men, is not of the same 
import as Yt n22¥, but is obviously chosen with reference to the 
following contrast to the divine Ruler, ver. 44 f., so as to place 
(Kran.) the vain human endeavour of the heathen rulers in con- 
trast with the doings of the God of heaven; as in Jer. xxxi. 27 
DIN YI is occasioned by the contrast of 7272 yt. The figure of 
mixing by seed is derived from the sowing of the field with mingled 
seed, and denotes all the means employed by the rulers to combine 
the different nationalities, among which the connubium is only 
spoken of as the most important and successful means. 

But this mixing together will succeed just as little as will the 
effort to bind together into one firm coherent mass iron and clay. 
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kingdom which the God of heaven will set up. “In the days of 
these kings,” i.e. of the kings of the world-kingdoms last described ; 

at the time of the kingdoms denoted by the ten toes of the feet of 
the image into which the fourth world-monarchy extends itself; for 
the stone (ver. 34) rolling against the feet of the image, or rather 
against the toes of the feet) breaks and destroys it. This king- 
dom is not founded by the hands of man, but is erected by the 
God of heaven, and shall for ever remain immoveable, in contrast - 
to the world-kingdoms, the one of which will be annihilated by the 
other. Its dominion will not be given to another people. mM, 
his dominion, i.e. of the kingdom. This word needs not to be 
changed into mM, which is less suitable, since the mere status 
absol. would not be here in place. Among the world-kingdoms 
the dominion goes from one people to another, from the Baby- 
lonians to the Persians, etc. On the contrary, the kingdom of 
God comprehends always the same people, z.e. the people of Israel, 
chosen by God to be His own, only not the Israel cata cdpxa, 
but the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16). But the kingdom of God will 
not merely exist eternally without change of its dominion, along 
with the world-kingdoms, which are always changing and bringing 
one another to dissolution, it will also break in pieces and destroy 
all these kingdoms (15), from aD, to bring to an end, to make an end 
to them), but itself shall exist for ever, This is the meaning of the 
stone setting itself free without the hands of man, and breaking the 
image in pieces. 

Ver. 45. The S101 before NINN, which is wanting in ver. 34, 
and without doubt is here used significantly, is to be Sheet as in 
ver. 42 “the toes of the feet,” which in ver. 33 were also not men- 
tioned. As it is evident that a stone, in order to its rolling without 
the movement of the human hand, must be set free from a moun- 
tain, so in the express mention of the mountain there can be only a 
reference to Mount Zion, where the God of heaven has founded 
His kingdom, which shall from thence spread out over the earth and 
shall destroy all the world-kingdoms, Cf. Ps. 1, 2, Isa. ii. 8, Mic. 
iv. 2. 

The first half of the 45th verse (down to 8277) gives the con- 
firmation of that which Daniel in ver. 44 said to the king regard- 
ing the setting up and the continuance of the kingdom of God, 
and essentially belongs to this verse. On the other hand, Hitz. 
(and Kran. follows him) wishes to unite this confirmatory passage 
with the following: “ because thou hast seen that the stone, setting 
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itself free from the mountain, breaks in pieces the iron, etc., thus 
has God permitted thee a glimpse behind the veil that hides the 
future,’—in order that he may conclude from it that the writer, 
since he notes only the vision of the stone setting itself free as 
an announcement of the future, betrayed his real standpoint, ie. 
the standpoint of the Maccabean Jew, for whom only this last 
catastrophe was as yet future, while all the rest was already past. 
This conclusion Kran. has rejected, but with the untenable argu- 
ment that the expression, “ what shall come to pass hereafter,” is 
to be taken in agreement with the words, “what should come to 
pass,” ver. 29, which occur at the beginning of the address. Though 
this may in itself be right, yet it cannot be maintained if the passage 
ver. 45a forms the antecedent to ver. 450. In this case 735 (this), 
in the phrase “after this” (=hereafter, ver. 45), can be referred 
only to the setting loose of the stone. But the reasons which Hitz. 
adduces for the uniting together of the passages as adopted by him 
are without any importance. Why the long combined passage cannot 
suitably conclude with 8207) there is no reason which can be under- 
stood; and that it does not round itself is also no proof, but merely 
a matter of taste, the baselessness of which is evident from ver. 10, 
where an altogether similar long passage, beginning with Dap-e3 
(forasmuch as), ends in asimilar manner, without formally round- 
ing itself off. The further remark also, that the following new 
passage could not so unconnectedly and baldly begin with 29 APN, 
is no proof, but a mere assertion, which is set aside as groundless by 
many passages in Daniel where the connection is wanting; cf. eg. 
iv. 160,27. The want of the copula before this passage is to be 
explained on the same ground on which Daniel uses 27 ADS (stat. 
absol., t.e. without the article) instead of NPN 82, Ezra v. 8. 
For that 39 7x means, not “a (undefined) great God,” but the great 
God in heaven, whom Daniel had already (ver. 28) announced to 
the king as the revealer of secrets, is obvious. Kran. has rightly 
remarked, that 27 ndx may stand “in elevated discourse without the 
article, instead of the prosaic S39 xnby, Ezra v. 8.” The elevated 
discourse has occasioned also the absence of the copula, which will 
not be missed if one only takes a pause at the end of the interpreta- 
tion, after which Daniel then in conclusion further says to the king, 
“The great God has showed to the king what will be hereafter.” 
N27 “INS, after this which is now, does not mean “ at some future 
time” (Hitz.), but after that which is at present, and it embraces 
the future denoted in the dream, from the time of Nebuchad- 
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nezzar till the setting up of the kingdom of God in the time of the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 45). The word with which Daniel concludes his address, 
23, firm, sure, is the dream, and certain its interpretation, is ‘not 
intended to assure the king of the truth of the dream, because the 
particulars of the dream had escaped him, and to certify to him the 
correctness of the interpretation (Kran.), but the importance of the 
dream should put him in mind to lay the matter to heart, and give 
honour to God who imparted to him these revelations; but at the 
same time also the word assures the readers of the book of the cer- 
tainty of the fulfilment, since it lay far remote, and the visible 
course of things in the present and in the proximate future gave no 
indication or only a very faint prospect of the fulfilment. For other 
such assurances see ch. viii. 26, x. 21, Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. 

We shall defer a fuller consideration of the fulfilment of this 
dream or the historical references of the four world-kingdoms, in 
order to avoid repetition, till we have expounded the vision which 
Daniel received regarding it in ch. vil. 


Vers. 46-49. The impression which this interpretation of the 
dream made upon Nebuchadnezzar, and the consequences which thence 
arose for Daniel. 

The announcement and the interpretation of the remarkable 
dream made so powerful an impression on Nebuchadnezzar, that 
he fell down in supplication before Daniel and ordered sacrifice to 
be offered to him. Falling prostrate to the earth is found as a 
mark of honour to men, it is true (1 Sam. xx. 41, xxv. 28; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 4), but 73D is used only of divine homage (Isa. xliv. 15, 17, 19, 
xlvi. 6, and Dan. iii. 5 ff.). To the Chaldean king, Daniel appeared 
as aman in whom the gods manifested themselves; therefore he 
shows to him divine honour, such as was shown by Cornelius to the 
Apostle Peter, and at Lystra was shown to Paul and Barnabas, 
Acts x. 25, xiv. 13. 029, an unbloody sacrifice, and ~N2, are not 
burnt sacrifices or offerings of pieces of fat (Hitz.), but incensings, 
the offering of incense ; cf. Ex. xxx. 9, where the mibp is particularly 
mentioned along with the ney and the 172. 82 is, with Hitz., to be 
taken after the Arabic in the general signification sacrificare, but is 
transferred zeugmatically from the pouring out of a drink-offering to 
the offering of a sacrifice. Ver. 47, where Nebuchadnezzar praises 
the God of the Jews as the God of gods, does not stand in contra- 
diction to the rendering of divine honour to Daniel in such a way 
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that, with Hitz., in the conduct of the king we miss consistency 
and propriety, and find it improbable. For Nebuchadnezzar did 
not pray to the man Daniel, but in the person of Daniel to his 
God, ze. to the God of the Jews; and he did this because this 
God had manifested Himself to him through Daniel as the 
supreme God, who rules over kings, and reveals hidden things 
which the gods of the Chaldean wise men were not able to reveal. 
Moreover, in this, Nebuchadnezzar did not abandon his heathen 
standpoint. -He did not recognise the God of the Jews as the 
only, or the alone true God, but only as God of gods, as the 
highest or the most exalted of the gods, who excelled the other 
gods in might and in wisdom, and was a Lord of kings, and as 
such must be honoured along with the gods of his own country. 
“1 DYED, of truth (it is) that, stands aver bially for truly. 

Ver. 48. After Nebushadhsdzar had given honour to the God 
of the Jews, he rewarded Daniel, the servant of this God, with 
gifts, and by elevating him to Wien offices of state. °27, to make 
great, is more fully defined by the following passages. mown, he 
made him a man of power, ruler over the province of Babylon, i.e. 
vicegerent, governor of this province. According to ch. iii. 2, the 
Chaldean kingdom consisted of several 80271, each of which had 
its own fine, The following }21D 34 dens zeugmatically, 
however, on mown : and (made him) president over all the wise 
men. mp, Hebr. DID, vicegerent, prefect, is an Aryan word in- 
corporated into the ietiore Gwyavys in Athen., but not yet 
certainly authenticated in Old Persian; vide Spiegel in Delitesch 
on Isa. xli. 25. The wise men of Babylon were divided into 
classes according to their principal functions, under P20, chiefs, 
whose president (= 39737, Jer. xxxix. 38) Daniel was. 

Ver. 49. At Daniel’s request the king made his three friends 
governors of the province. 3) is not, with Hiv. and other older 
writers, to be translated that he should ordain ; this sense must be 
expressed by the imperfect. The matter of the prayer is not 
specially given, but is to be inferred from the granting of it. 
But this prayer is not, with Hitz. and older interpreters, to be 
understood as implying that Daniel entreated the king to release 
him from the office of vicegerent, and that the king entrusted that 
office to his three friends; for if Daniel wished to retain this 
dignity, but to transfer the duty to his friends, there was no need, 
as Hitz. thinks, for this purpose, for the express appointment af 
the king; his mere permission was enough. But whence did 
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Hitz. obtain this special information regarding the state arrange- 
ments of Babylon? and how does he know that °32, to decree, 
means an express appointment in contradistinction to a royal per- 
mission? The true state of the matter Hav. has clearly ex- 
plained. The chief ruler of the province had a number of 
imapyou, under-officers, in the province for the various branches 
of the government. To such offices the king appointed Daniel’s 
three friends at his request, so that he might be able as chief ruler 
to reside continually at the court of the king. SATAY, rendering 
of service = 7200 nay, service of the king, 1 Chron. xxvi. 80, 
according as the matter may be: the management of business. 
N20 yuna, near the gate, i.e. at the court of the king, for the 
gate, the door, is named for the building to which it formed the 
entrance; cf. 7100 nyY, Esth. ii. 19, 21, iii. 2 ff. Gesenius is in 
error when he explains the words there as meaning that Daniel 
was made prefect of the palace. 


CHAP. III. 1-30. DANIEL’S THREE FRIENDS IN THE FIERY 
FURNACE. 


Nebuchadnezzar commanded a colossal golden image to be set 
up in the plain of Dura at Babylon, and summoned all his high 
officers of state to be present at its consecration. He caused it to 
be proclaimed by a herald, that at a given signal all should fall 
down before the image and do it homage, and that whosoever 
refused to do so would be cast into a burning fiery furnace (vers. 
1-7). This ceremony having been ended, it was reported to the 
king by certain Chaldeans that Daniel’s friends, who had been 
placed over the province of Babylon, had not done homage to the 
image; whereupon, being called to account by the king, they 
refused to worship the image because they could not serve his 
gods (vers. 8-18). For this opposition to the king’s will they were 
cast, bound in their clothes, into the burning fiery furnace. They 
were uninjured by the fire; and the king perceived with terror 
that not three, but four men, were walking unbound and unin- 
jured in the furnace (vers. 19-27). Then he commanded them to 
come out; and when he found them wholly unhurt, he not only 
praised their God who had so wonderfully protected them, but also 
commanded, on the pain of death, all the people of his kingdom 
not to despise this God (vers, 28-30). 

The LXX. and Theodotion have placed the date of this event 
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in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, apparently only because 
they associated the erection of this statue with the taking of Jeru- 
salem under Zedekiah, although that city was not taken and de- 
stroyed till the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 
8 ff.). But though it is probable that Nebuchadnezzar, after he 
had firmly established his world-kingdom by the overthrow of all 
his enemies, first felt himself moved to erect this image as a monu- 
ment of his great exploits and of his world-power; yet the destruc- 
tion of the capital of Judea, which had been already twice de< 
stroyed, can hardly be regarded as having furnished a sufficient 
occasion for this. This much, however, is certain, that the event 
narrated in this chapter occurred later than that of the 2d chapter, 
since ch. ili. 12 and 30 refer to ch. ii. 49; and on the other hand, 
that they occurred earlier than the incident of the 4th chapter, in 
which there are many things which point to the last half of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, while the history recorded in the chapter 
before us appertains more to the middle of his reign, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar stood on the pinnacle of his greatness. The circumstance 
that there is no longer found in the king any trace of the impression 
which the omnipotence and infinite wisdom of the God of the Jews, 
as brought to view in the interpretation of his dream by Daniel, 
made upon his mind (ch. 11.), affords no means of accurately de- 
termining the time of the occurrence here narrated. There is no 
need for our assuming, with Jerome, a velox oblivio veritatis, or with 
Calvin, the lapse of a considerable interval between the two events. 
The deportment of Nebuchadnezzar on this occasion does not stand 
in opposition to the statements made at the close of ch. i. The 
command that all who were assembled at the consecration of the 
image should fall down before it and worship it, is to be viewed 
from the standpoint of the heathen king. It had no reference at 
all to the oppression of those who worshipped the God of the Jews, 
nor to a persecution of the Jews on account of their God. It only 
demanded the recognition of the national god, to whom the king 
supposed he owed the greatness of. his kingdom, as the god of the 
kingdom, and was a command which the heathen subjects of Nebu- 
chadnezzar could execute without any violence to their consciences. 
The Jews could not obey it, however, without violating the first pre- 
cept of their law. But Nebuchadnezzar did not think on that. Dis- 
obedience to his command appeared to him as culpable rebellion 
against his majesty. As such also the conduct of Daniel’s friends 
is represented to him by the Chaldean informers in ver. 12. The 
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words of the informers, “The Jews whom thou hast set over the 
affairs of the province of Babylon have not regarded thee, O king; 
they serve not thy gods,” ete., clearly show that they were rightly 
named (ver. 8) “accusers of the Jews,” and that by their denun- 
ciation of them they wished only to expel the foreigners from 
their places of influence; and for this purpose they made use of 
the politico-national festival appointed by Nebuchadnezzar as a 
fitting opportunity. Hence we can understand Nebuchadnezzar’s 
anger against those who disregarded his command; and his words, 
with which he pronounced sentence against the accused—“ who is 
that God that shall deliver you out of my hand ?”—are, judged of 
from the religious point of view of the Israelites, a blaspheming of 
God, but considered from Nebuchadnezzar’s heathen standpoint, 
are only an expression of proud confidence in his own might and 
in that of his gods, and show nothing further than that the reve- 
lation of the living God in ch. ii. had not permanently impressed 
itself on his heart, but had in course of time lost much of its 
influence over him. 

The conduct of Nebuchadnezzar toward the Jews, described 
in this chapter, is accordingly fundamentally different from the 
relation sustained by Antiochus Epiphanes towards Judaism; for 
he wished entirely to put an end to the Jewish form of worship. 
In the conduct of Daniel’s friends who were accused before the 
king there is also not a single trace of the religious fanaticism pre- 
valent among the Jews in the age of the Maccabees, who were 
persecuted on account of their bideliey to the law. Far from 
trusting in the miraculous help of God, they regarded it as 
possible that God, whom they served, would not save them, and 
they only declare that in no case will they reverence the heathen 
deities of the king, and do homage to the image erected by him 
(ver. 16 ff.). 

The right apprehension of the historical situation described in this 
chapter is at complete variance with the supposition of the modern 
critics, that the narrative is unhistorical, and was invented for the 
purpose of affording a type for the relation of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to Judaism. The remarkable circumstance, that Daniel is not 
named as having been present at this festival (and he also would 
certainly not ieee done homage to the image), can of itself alone 
furnish no argument against the historical accuracy of the matter, 
although it cannot be episinad on the supposition made by Hestb., 
that Daniel, as president over the wise men, did not belong to the 
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class of state-officers, nor by the assertion of Hitz., that Daniel 
did not belong to the class of chief officers, since according to 
ch. ii. 49 he had transferred his office to his friends. Both 
suppositions are erroneous; cf. under ch. ii. 49. But many other 
different possibilities may be thought of to account for the absence 
of all mention of Daniel’s name. Either he may have been pre- 
vented for some reason from being present on the occasion, or he 
may have been present and may have refused to bow down before 
the image, but yet may only not have been informed against. In 
the latter case, the remark of Calvin, wé abstinuerint a Daniele ad 
tempus, quem sciebant magnifiert a Rege, would scarcely suffice, but 
we must suppose that the accusers had designed first only the 
overthrow of the three rulers of the province of Babylon.’ But 
the circumstance that Daniel, if he were present, did not employ 
himself in behalf of his friends, may be explained from the quick 
execution of Babylonish justice, provided some higher reason did 
not determine him confidently to commit the decision of the matter 


to the Lord his God.? 


Vers. 1-18. The erection and consecration of the golden image, 
and the accusation brought against Daniel's friends, that they had 
refused to obey the kings command to do homage to this image. 

Ver. 1. Nebuchadnezzar commanded a golden image to be 
erected, of threescore cubits in height and six cubits in breadth. 


1 Kran.’s supposition also (p. 153), that Daniel, as president over the class 
of the wise men, claimed the right belonging to him as such, while in his 
secular office he could be represented by his Jewish associates, and thus was 
withdrawn from the circle of spectators and from the command laid upon them 
of falling down before the image, has little probability; for although it is not 
said that this command was laid upon the caste of the wise men, and even though 
it should be supposed that the priests were present at this festival as the 
directors of the religious ceremonial, and thus were brought under the command 
to fall down before the image, yet this can scarcely be supposed of the whole 
caste. But Daniel could not in conscience take part in this idolatrous festival, 
nor associate himself with the priests, nor as president of all the Magi withdraw 
into the background, so as to avoid the ceremony of doing homage to the 
image. 

2 We have already in part noticed the arguments against the historical 
accuracy of the narrative presented by the opponents of the genuineness of the 
book, such as the giving of Greek names to the musical instruments, and the 
conduct of Antiochus Epiphanes in placing an idol-image on the altar of burnt- 
offering (pp. 34, 50). All the others are dealt with in the Exposition. The 
principal objection adduced is the miracle, on account of which alone Hitz. 
thinks himself warranted in affirming that the narrative has no historical reality. 
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poy is properly an image in human likeness (cf. ch. ii. 31), and ex- 
cludes the idea of a mere pillar or an obelisk, for which 728 would 
have been the appropriate word. Yet from the use of the word 
DY it is not by any means to be concluded that the image was in 
all respects perfectly in human form. As to the upper part—the 
head, countenance, arms, breast—it may have been in the form of a 
man, and the lower part may have been formed likea pillar. This 
would be altogether in accordance with the Babylonian art, which 
delighted in grotesque, gigantic forms; cf. Hgstb. Beitr.i. p. 96f. 
The measure, in height threescore cubits, in breadth six cubits, is 
easily explained, since in the human figure the length is to the 
breadth in the proportion of about six to one. In the height of 
threescore cubits the pedestal of the image may be regarded as in- 
cluded, so that the whole image according to its principal compo- 
nent part (a potiori) was designated as DY; although the passage 
Judg. xviii. 30, 31, adduced by Kran., where mention is made of 
the image alone which was erected by Micah, without any notice 
being taken of the pedestal belonging to it (cf. vers. 17 and 18), 
furnishes no properly authentic proof that °25 in vers. 30 and 31 
denotes the image with the pedestal. The proportion between the 
height and the breadth justifies, then, in no respect the rejection of 
the historical character of the narrative. Still less does the mass of 
gold necessary for the construction of so colossal an image, since, 
as has been already mentioned (p. 39), according to the Hebrew 
modes of speech, we are not required to conceive of the figure as 
having been made of solid gold, and since, in the great riches 
of the ancient world, Nebuchadnezzar in his successful campaigns 
might certainly accumulate an astonishing amount of this precious 
metal. The statements of Herodotus and Diodorus regarding the 
Babylonian idol-images,' as well as the description in Isa. xl. 19 
of the construction of idol-images, lead us to think of the image 
as merely overlaid with plates of gold. 

The king commanded this image to be set up in the plain of 
Dura in the province of Babylon. The ancients make mention 

1 According to Herod. i. 183, for the great golden image of Belus, which 
was twelve cubits high, and the great golden table standing before it, the 
golden steps and the golden chair, only 800 talents of gold were used; and 
according to Diod. Sic. ii. 9, the golden statue, forty feet high, placed in the 
temple of Belus consisted of 1000 talents of gold, which would have been not 
far from sufficient if these objects had been formed of solid gold. Diod. also 


expressly says regarding the statue, that it was made with the hammer, and 
therefore was not solid. Cf. Hgsth. Beitr. i. p. 98, and Kran. in loco. 
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of two places of the name of Dura, the one at the mouth of the 
Chaboras where it empties itself into the Euphrates, not far from 
Carchemish (Polyb. v.48 ; Ammian. Mare. xxiii. 5, 8, xxiv. 1, 5), 
the other beyond the Tigris, not far from Apollonia (Polyb. v. 52 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxv. 6,9). Of these the latter has most probabi- 
lity in its favour, since the former certainly did not belong to 
the province of Babylon, which according to Xenophon extended 
36 miles south of Tiphsach (cf. Nieb. Gesch. Assurs, S. 421). 
The latter, situated in the district of Sittakene, could certainly be 
reckoned as belonging to the province of Babylon, since according 
to Strabo, Sittakene, at least in the Old Parthian time, belonged 
to Babylon (Nieb. p. 420). But even this place lay quite too far 
from the capital of the kingdom to be the place intended. We 
must, without doubt, much rather seek for this plain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon, where, according to the statement of Jul. 
Oppert (Expéd. Scientif. en Mésopotamie, i. p. 238 ff.), there are 
at present to be found in the §.S.E. of the ruins representing the 
former capital a row of mounds which bear the name of Dura, at 
the end of which, along with two larger mounds, there is a smaller 
one which is ed el “Mokattat (= i colline alignée), which forms 
a square six metres high, with a basis of fourteen metres, wholly 


built en brigues crues (...8), which shows so surprising a resemblance 


to a colossal statue with its pedestal, that Oppert believes that this 
little mound is the remains of the golden statue erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar. . 

There is a difference of opinion as to the signification of this 
image. According to the common view (cf. eg. Hgstb. Beitr. i. 
p- 97), Nebuchadnezzar wished to erect a statue as an expression 
of his thanks to his god Bel for his great victories, and on that 
account also to consecrate it with religious ceremonies. On the 


1 “¢ On seeing this mound,” Oppert remarks (J. c. p. 239), ‘* one is immedi- 
ately struck with the resemblance which it presents to the pedestal of a colossal 
statue, as, for example, that of Bavaria near Miinich, and everything leads to 
the belief that the statue mentioned in the book of Daniel (ch. ili. 1) was set up 
in this place. The fact of the erection by Nebuchadnezzar of a colossal statue 
has nothing which can cause astonishment, however recent may have been the 
Aramean form of the account of Scripture.” Oppert, moreover, finds no diffi- 
culty in the size of the statue, but says regarding it: ‘There is nothing 
incredible in the existence of a statue sixty cubits high and six cubits broad ; 
moreover the name of the plain of Dura, in the province qn") of Babylon, 


agrees also with the actual conformation of the ruin.” 
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other hand, Hofm. (Weiss. u. Erf. i. p. 277) remarks, that the 
statue was not the image of a god, because a distinction is made 
between falling down to it and the service to his god which Nebu- 
chadnezzar required (vers. 12, 14, 18) from his officers of state. 
This distinction, however, is not well supported ; for in these verses 
praying to the gods of Nebuchadnezzar is placed on an equality 
with falling down before the image. But on the other hand, the 
statue is not designated as the image of a god, or the image of 
Belus; therefore we agree with Klief. in his opinion, that the 
statue was a symbol of the world-power established by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so that falling down before it was a manifestation of 
reverence not only to the world-power, but also to its gods; and 
that therefore the Israelites could not fall down before the image, 
because in doing so they would have rendered homage at the 
same time also to the god or gods of Nebuchadnezzar, in the image 
of the world-power. But the idea of representing the world- 
power founded by him as a 207" poy was probably suggested to 
_ Nebuchadnezzar by the nby seen (ch. ii.) by him in a dream, whose 

head of gold his world- kingdom was described to him as being. 
We may not, however, with Klief., seek any sanction for the idea 
that the significance of the image is in its size, 6, 10, and six mul- 
tiplied by ten cubits, because the symbolical significance of the 
number 6 as the signature of human activity, to which the divine 
completion (7) is wanting, is not a Babylonian idea. Still less can 
we, with Ziindel (p. 13), explain the absence of Daniel on this 
occasion as arising from the political import of the statue, because 
the supposition of Daniel’s not having been called to be present is 
a mere conjecture, and a very improbable conjecture; and the 
supposition that Daniel, as being chief of the Magi, would not 
be numbered among the secular officers of state, is decidedly 
erroneous. 

Ver. 2, Nebuchadnezzar commanded all the chief officers of 
the kingdom to be present at the solemn dedication of the image. 
now, oe sent, VIZ. DINO or D'S, messengers, 1 Sam. xi. 7; > Chron 
kx 6, LO seth etn. 15, Of the great officers of state, seven 
classes are named :—1, SIBMWNY, i.e. administrators of the Khshatra, 
in Old Pers. dominion, province, and pdvan in Zend., quardians, 
watchers, i in Greek Satpamns, the chief representatives “ai the king 
in the provinces. 2. 8230, Hebr. 0°10, from the Old Pers. (although 
not proved) ¢akana, to Priniand (see cera ch. il. 48), commanders, 
probably the military chiefs of the provinces. 3. NNNB, Hebr. nN8, 
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ning, also an Old Pers. word, whose etymon and meaning have not 
yet been established (see under Hag. i. 1), denotes the presidents of 
the civil government, the guardians of the country ; cf. Hag. i. 1, 14, 
Neh. v.14, 18. 4. N™BT78, chief judges, from the Sem. 113, to dis- 
tinguish, and 77%, dignity (cf. TBM), properly, chief arbitrators, 
counsellors of the government. 5, 81273, a word of Aryan origin, 
from 1273, identical with 7213 (see note, p. 45), masters of the 
treasury, superintendents of the public treasury. 6. 81207, the Old 
Pers. ddta-bara (p. 45), guardians of the law, lawyers (cf. 0, 
law). 7. 8°F5m, Semitic, from uot LV. to give a just sentence, 
thus judges in the narrower sense of the word. Finally, all 382%, 
rulers, 1.e. governors of provinces, prefects, who were subordinate 
to the chief governor, cf. ch. ii. 48, 49. 

All these officers were summoned “to come (81) from NAN, with 
the rejection of the initial x) to the dedication of the image.” The 
objection of v. Leng. and Hitz., that this call would “ put a stop to 
the government of the country,” only shows their ignorance of the 
departments of the state-government, and by no means makes the 
narrative doubtful. The affairs of the state did not lie so exclu- 
sively in the hands of the presidents of the different branches of the 
government, as that their temporary absence should cause a suspen- 
sion of all the affairs of government. 1337 is used of the dedication 
of a house (Deut. xx. 5) as well as of the temple (1 Kings viii. 63 ; 
2 Chron. vii. 5; Ezra vi. 16), and here undoubtedly denotes an act 
connected with religious usages, by means of which the image, when 
the great officers of the kingdom fell down before it, was solemnly 
consecrated as the symbol of the world-power and (in the heathen 
sense) of its divine glory. This act is described (vers. 3-7) in so 
far as the object contemplated rendered it necessary. 

When all the great officers of state were assembled, a herald pro- 
claimed that as soon as the sound of the music was heard, all who 
were present should, on pain of death by being cast into the fire, 
fall down before the image and offer homage to it; which they all 
did as soon as the signal was given. The form }2N?, ver. 3, corre- 
sponds to the sing. ONP (ch. ii. 31) as it is written in Syr., but is read 
pop. The Masoretes substitute for it in the Talm. the common 
form PP; cf. Fiirst, Lehrgb. der aram. Idiom. p. 161, and Luzzatto, 
Elem. Gram. p. 33. The expression 2ap?, ver. 3, and Ezra iv. 16, 
is founded on Dap, the semi-vowel of the preceding sound being 


By nN X» . 
absorbed, as in the Syr. \ao0N. On 8173, herald, see note 1, p. 
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45, and on the form ii22, see under ch. ii. 5. VON, they say, for “ it 
is said to you.” The expression of the passive by means of a plural 
form of the active used impersonally, either participiaily or by 3d 
pers. perf. plur., is found in Hebr., but is quite common in Chald. ; 
ef. Ewald, Lehr. d. hebr. Spr. § 128, b, and Winer, Chald. Gram. 
§ 49, 3. The proclamation of the herald refers not only to the 
officers who were summoned to the festival, but to all who were 
present, since besides the officers there was certainly present a 
great crowd of people from all parts of the kingdom, as M. Geier 
has rightly remarked, so that the assembly consisted of persons of 

various races and lesenenes NN denotes tribes of people, as the 
Hebr. 78, NES Gen. xxv. 16, denotes the several tribes of Ishmael, 
and Seis xxv. 15 the separate tribes of the Midianites, and is 
thus not so extensive in its import as PY, peoples. e385, corre- 
sponding to Mii, Isa. Ixvi. 18, designates (vide Gen. x. 5, 20, 31) 
communities of men of the same language, and is not a tautology, 
since the distinctions of nation and of language are in the course 
of history frequently found. The placing together of the three 
words denotes all nations, however they may have widely branched 
off into tribes with different languages, and expresses the sense that 
no one in the whole kingdom should be exempted from the com- 
mand. It is a mode of expression (cf. vers. 7, 29, 31 [iv. 1], and 
vi. 26 [25]) specially characterizing the pathetic style of the herald 
and the official language of the world-kingdom, which Daniel also 
(ch. v.19, vii. 14) makes use of, and which from the latter passage 
is transferred to the Apocalypse, and by the union of these passages 
in Daniel with Isa. Ixvi. 18 is increased to €@vn (O%3 in Isa.), pudArai, 
Aaol Kat yAWooas (Rev. v. 9, vii. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15). 

In the same passage 29? 73, ver. 7 (cf. also ver. 8), is inter- 
changed with S21Y2, at the time (vers. 5 and 15); but it is to be 
distinguished from. NAYWA, at the same moment, vers. 6 and 15; 
for spe) or YY has in the Bib. Chald. only the meaning instant, 
moment, cf. ch. iv. 16, 80, v. 5, and acquires the signification short 
time, hour, first in the Targ. and Rabbin. In the enumeration also 
of the six names of the musical instruments with the addition: and 
all kinds of music, the pompous language of the world-ruler and of 
the herald of his power is well expressed. Regarding the Greek 
names of three of these instruments see p. 834. The great delight 
of the Babylonians in music and stringed instruments appears from 
Isa. xiv. 11 and Ps. exxxvii. 3, and is confirmed by the testimony 
of Herod. i. 191, and Curtius, v. 3. 27P, horn, is the far-sounding 
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tuba of the ancients, the (1? or 15i¥ of the Hebr.; see under Josh. 
vi. 5. NMPNWP, from PW, to hiss, to whistle, is the reed-flute, trans- 
lated by the LX X. and Theodot. cvpuyé, the shepherd's or Pan’s 
pipes, which consisted of several reeds of different thicknesses and 
of different lengths bound together, and, according to a Greek 
tradition (Pollux, iv. 9, 15), was invented by two Medes, d°n'p 
(according to the Kethiv; but the Keri and the Targ. and Rabbin. 
give the form DIP) is the Greek xOdpa or KiOapis, harp, for the 
Greek ending ss becomes os in the Aramaic, as in many similar 
cases; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1215. 822D, corresponding to the Greek 
gaueven, but a Syrian invention, see p. 34, is, according to Athen. 
iv. p. 175, a four-stringed instrument, having a sharp, clear tone; 

of. Ges. Thes. p. 935. j172DB (in ver. 7 pees with av inaeed 
of n, and in vers. 10 and 15 pointed with a Tsere under the Nn) is 
the Greek Wadrpsov, of which the Greek ending cov becomes ab- 
breviated in the Aram. into f (cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1116). The word 
has no etymology in the Semitic. It was an instrument like a harp, 
which according to Augustin (on Ps. xxxii. [xxxiii.] 2 and Ps. xlii. 
[xlii.] 4) was distinguished from the cithara in this particular, 
that while the strings of the cithara passed over the sounding- 
board, those of the psalteriwm (or organon) were placed under it. 
Such harps are found on Egyptian (see Rosellini) and also on 
Assyrian monuments (cf. Layard, Ninev. and Bab., Table xiii. 4). 

M35ID, in ver. 10 135'D, is not derived from {5D, contignar e, but is 
the eee form of bt bani bag-pipes, which is called in Italy 
at the present day sampogna, and derives its Greek name from the 
accord of two pipes placed in the bag; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 941. S121 
signifies, not “song,” but musical playing, from Wt, to play the 
strings, \radAew; and because the music of the instrument was 
accompanied with song, it means also the song accompanying the 
music. ‘The explanation of 8121 by singing stands here in opposi- 
tion to the *3t 53, since all sorts of songs c ie only be sung after 
one another, bre the herald speaks of the simultaneous rise of the 
sound. The limiting of the word also to the playing on a stringed 
instrument does not fit the context, inasmuch as wind instr ution 
are also named. Plainly in the words 72% °3t 5d all the other 
instruments not particularly named are comprehended, so that S11 
is to be understood generally of playing on musical instruments. 
NAY", in the same instant. The frequent pleonastic use in the 
later Aramaic of the union of the preposition with a suffix antici- 
pating the following noun, whereby the preposition is frequently 
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repeated before the noun, as e.g. DNH73 nia, ch. v. 12, cf. ch. v. 30, 
has in the Bib. Chald. generally a certain emphasis, for the pro- 
nominal suffix is manifestly used demonstratively, in the sense even 
this, even that. 

Homage was commanded to be shown to the image under the 
pain of death to those whe refused. Since “the dominion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was founded not by right, but by the might of con- 
quest” (Klief.), and the homage which he commanded to be shown 
to the image was regarded not only as a proof of subjection under 
the power of the king, but comprehended in it also the recognition 
of his gods as the gods of the kingdom, instances of refusal were 
to be expected.” In the demand of the king there was certainly 
a kind of religious oppression, but by no means, as Bleek, v. 
Leng., and other eritics maintain, a religious persecution, as among 
heathen rulers Antiochus Epiphanes practised it. For so toler- 
ant was heathenism, that it recognised the gods of the different 
nations; but all heathen kings required that the nations subdued by 
them should also recognise the gods of their kingdom, which they 
held to be more powerful than were the gods of the vanquished 
nations. A refusal to yield homage to the gods of the kingdom 
they regarded as an act of hostility against the kingdom and its 
monarch, while every one might at the same time honour his own 
national god. This acknowledgment, that the gods of the kingdom 
were the more powerful, every heathen could grant; and thus 
Nebuchadnezzar demanded nothing in a religious point of view 
which every one of his subjects could not yield. To him, there- 
fore, the refusal of the Jews could not but appear as opposition to 
the greatness of his kingdom. But the Jews, or Israelites, could 
not do homage to the gods of Nebuchadnezzar without rejecting 
their faith that Jehovah alone was God, and that besides Him 
there were no gods. Therefore Nebuchadnezzar practised towards 
them, without, from his polytheistic standpoint, designing it, an 
intolerable religious coercion, which, however, is fundamentally 
different from the persecution of Judaism by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who forbade the Jews on pain of death to serve. their God, and 
endeavoured utterly to destroy the Jewish religion.—Regarding 
the structure of the fiery furnace, see under ver. 22. 

Ver. 8. ff. The Chaldeans immediately denounced Daniel’s three 
friends as transgressors of the king’s command. 434 2ap-)3, there- 
jore, viz. because the friends of Daniel who were placed over the 
province of Babylon had not, by falling down before the golden 
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image, done it homage. That they did not do so is not expressly 
said, but is expressed in what follows. psava M33 are not Chal- 
deans as astrologers or magi (O"WD), but members of the Chaldean 
nation, in contrast to N71, the Jews. 327), they came near to the 
king. %TOS’ 228, literally, to eat the flesh of any one, isin Aramaic 
the common expression for to calumniate, to denounce. That which 
was odious in their report was, that they used this instance of dis- 
obedience to the king’s command on the part of the Jewish officers 
as an occasion of removing them from their offices,—that their 
denunciation of them arose from their envying the Jews their 
position of influence, as in ch. vi. 5 (4) f. Therefore they give 
prominence to the fact that the king had raised these Jews to 
places of rule in the province of Babylon. 

With this form of address in ver. 9, cf. ch. ii. 4. DyD DY 
signifies in ver. 12 rationem reddere, to attend to, to have regard 
for. In ver. 10, as frequently, the expression signifies, on the con- 
trary, to give an opinion, a judgment, t.e. to publish a command. 
The Keth. end (ver. 12), for which the Kes prefers the sing. 
form FAN, in sound the same as the contracted plur., is to be 
maintained as correct; for the Keri here, as in ver. 18, supporting 
itself on "OND, ver. 14, rests on the idea that by the honouring of 
his god only the doing of homage to the image is meant, while 
the not doing homage to the image only gives proof of this, that 
they altogether refused to honour the gods of Nebuchadnezzar. 
This is placed in the foreground by the accusers, so as to arouse 
the indignation of the king. ‘These Chaldeans,” Hitz. remarks 
quite justly, “knew the three Jews, who were so placed as to be 
well known, and at the same time envied, before this. They had 
long known that they did not worship idols; but on this occasion, 
when their religion made it necessary for the Jews to disobey the 
king’s command, they make use of their knowledge.” 

Ver. 13. That they succeeded in their object, Nebuchadnezzar 
shows in the command given in anger and fury to bring the rebels 
before him. 17, notwithstanding its likeness to the Hebr. Hiphil 
form N71, Isa. xxi. 14, is not the Hebraizing Aphel, but, as M!N", 
ch. vi. 18, shows, is a Hebraizing passive form of the Aphel, since 
the active form is 10'3, ch. v. 8, and is a passive formation peculiar 
to the Bib. Chald., for which in the Targg. Ittaphal is used. 

Vers. 14-18. The trial of the accused. 

Ver. 14. The question N35 the old translators incorrectly 
explain by Js it true? In the justice of the accusation Nebuchad- 
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nezzar had no doubt whatever, and 87¥ has not this meaning. 
Also the meaning, scorn, which I¥8 in Aram. has, and L. de 
Dieu, Hiv., and Kran. make use of, does not appear to be quite 
consistent, since Nebuchadnezzar, if he had seen in the refusal to do 
homage to the image a despising of his gods, then certainly he would 
not have publicly repeated his command, and afforded to the accused 
the possibility of escaping the threatened punishment, as he did 
(ver. 15). Wetherefore agree with Hitz. and Klief., who interpret 
it, after the Hebr. 773, Num. xxxv. 20 f., of malicious resolution, 
not merely intention, according to Gesen., Winer, and others. 
For all the three could not unintentionally or accidentally have 
made themselves guilty of transgression. The form S787 we 
regard as a noun form with 1 interrog. prefixed in adverbial 
cases, and not an Aphel formation: Scorning, Shadrach, etc., do 
ye not serve? (Kran.) The affirmative explanation of the verse, 
according to which the king would suppose the motive of the 
transgression as decided, does not agree with the alternative which 
(ver. 15) he places before the accused. But if NTT is regarded 
as a question, there is no need for our supplying the conjunction 
“1 before the following verb, but we may unite the N78 in one 
sentence with the following verb: “are ye of design... not 
obeying 2?” Nebuchadnezzar speaks of his god in contrast to the 
God of the Jews. 

Ver. 15. /TY taken with the following clause, pOBA oe. TRS 
not a circumlocution for the future (according to Winer, Chald. 
Gram. § 45, 2). This does not follow from the use of the simple 
future in the contrast, but it retains its peculiar meaning ready. 
The conclusion to the first clause is omitted, because it is self-evi- 
dent from the conclusion of the second, opposed passage: then ye 
will not be cast into the fiery furnace. Similar omissions are found 
in Ex. xxxil. 32, Luke xiii. 9. For the purpose of giving strength 
to his threatening, Nebuchadnezzar adds that no god would deliver 
them out of his hand. In this Hitz. is not justified in supposing 
there is included a blaspheming of Jehovah like that of Sennacherib, 
Isa. xxxvii. 10. The case is different. Sennacherib raised his 
gods above Jehovah, the God of the Jews; Nebuchadnezzar only 
declares that deliverance out of the fiery furnace is a work which 
no god can accomplish, and in this he only indirectly likens the 
God of the Jews to the gods of the heathen. 

Ver. 16. In the answer of the accused, 18373523 is not, contrary 
to the accent, to be placed in apposition to 2922 ; for, as Kran. 
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has rightly remarked, an intentional omission of NDO0 in address- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar is, after ver. 18, where ND occurs in the ad- 
dress, as little likely as that the Athnach is placed under N3209 only 
on account of the apposition going before, to separate from it the 
nomen propr.; and an error in the placing of the distinctivus, judging 
from the existing accuracy, isuntenable. “The direct address of the 
king by his name plainly corresponds to the king’s address to the 
three officers in the preceding words, ver. 14.” We are not to con- 
clude from it, as Hitz. supposes, “that they address him asa 
plebeian,” but much rather, as in the corresponding address, ver. 14, 
are to see in it an evidence of the deep impression sought to be 
produced in the person concerned. 

Ver. 16. 53NB is the accus., and is not to be connected with 
ms 29: as to this command (Hiav.). If the demonstrative were 
present only before the noun, then the noun must stand in the 
status absol.as ch. iv. 15 (18). 03n8, from the Zend. paiti = mpés, 
and gdm, to go, properly, “the going to,” therefore message, edict, 
then generally word (as here) and matier (Ezra vi. 11), as fre- 
quently in the Targ., corresponding to the Hebr. 124. 

Vers 17. by denotes the ethical ability, i.e. the ability limited 
by the divine holiness and righteousness, not the omnipotence of 
God as such. For this the accused did not doubt, nor will they 
place in question the divine omnipotence before the heathen 
king. The conclusion begins after the Athnach, and {7 means, not 
see! lo! (according to the old versions and many interpreters), 
for which Daniel constantly uses WN or MS, but it means 2f, as here 
the contrast 8? Im, and af not (ver. 18), demands. ‘There lies in 
the answer, “ If our God will save us, then . . . and if not, know, 
O king, that we will not serve thy gods,” neither audacity, nor a 
superstitious expectation of some miracle (ver. 17), nor fanaticism 
(ver. 18), as Berth., v. Leng., and Hitz. maintain, but only the 
confidence of faith and a humble submission to the will of God. 
“The three simply see that their standpoint and that of the king 
are altogether different, also that their standpoint can never be 
clearly understood by Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore they give 
up any attempt to justify themselves. But that which was de- 
manded of them they could not do, because it would have been 
altogether contrary to their faith and their conscience. And then 
without fanaticism they calmly decline to answer, and only say, 
‘Let him do according to his own will;’ thus without superstitious- 
ness committing their deliverance to God” (Klief.). 
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Vers. 19-27. The judgment pronounced on the accused, their 
punishment, and their miraculous deliverance. 

After the decided refusal of the accused to worship his gods, 
Nebuchadnezzar changed his countenance toward them. Full of 
anger at such obstinacy, he commanded that the furnace should be 
heated seven times greater than was usual (ver. 19), and that the 
rebels should be bound in their clothes by powerful men of his 
army, and then cast into the furnace (vers. 20, 21). The form of 
his countenance changed, and his wrath showed itself in the linea- 
ments of his face. The Kethiv 13nW8 (plur.) refers to the genitive 
[is3s, plur., “of his countenances ”] as the chief idea, and is not, 
after the Keri, to be changed into the sing. Sey) for wind, On 
nyawan, sevenfold, cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 59, 5. mma DY, 
beyond that which was fit, i.e. which was necessary. Seven is used 
as expressive of an exceedingly great number, with reference to 
the religious meaning of the punishment. 

Ver. 21. Of the different parts of clothing named, PIB are 
not hose, short stockings, from which Hitz. concludes that the 
enumeration proceeds from the inner to the outer clothing. This 
remark, correct in itself, proves nothing as to the covering for the 
legs. This meaning is given to the word only from the New 


(oie 


Persian shalwdr, which in the Arabic is (\ .\,-; cf. Haug in Ew.’s 


bibl. Jahrbb. v. p. 162. But the word corresponds with the genuine 


ru 


Semitic word -v », which means tunica or indusium; cf. Ges. Thes.* 
re 


p- 970, and Heb. Lex. s. v. Accordingly, poaD denotes under- 
clothing which would be worn next the body as our shirt. jit'wpa, 
for which the Keri uses the form jimwa, corresponding to the 


5 » y n . . . . 
Syriac Cota, is explained in the Hebr. translation of the 


1 The LXX. have omitted sbanp in their translation. Theodot. has rendered 
fae 
it by ocepeBccpc, and the third-named piece of dregs bang by weprxvyuides, which 
the LXX. have rendered by ricpus tal rav xeQurwv. Theodoret explains it: 
Tepizvnwioas 08 Tas xaAovutvas dvatuploes Asyes. These are, according to 
Herod. vii. 161, the dvaZupides, i.e. braccx, worn by the Persians wep! ra oxéaca. 
Regarding SapaPaox Theodoret remarks: ¢ors Ileporwav repiBorcioav cidn. Thus 
Theodot. and Theodor. expressly distinguish the capeéGcape (P2270) from the 
x . . sa 
aspinunwioss ; but the false interpretation of rSanp by breeches has given rise 
ee 
to the confounding of that word with pang, and the identification of the two, 
Too Sgt 
the zpsvnuides being interpreted of coverings for the feet; and the Vulg. trans- 
lates the passage: “ cum braccis suis et tiaris et calceamentis et vestibus,” while 
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Chald. portions of Daniel by 3h2, tunica, and is derived from 
ova, expandit (by the transposition of the second and third radicals). 
Thus the Syriac word is explained by Syr. lexicographers. Theo- 
dotion’s translation, tudpas, is probably only hit upon from the simi- 
larity of the sound of the Greek aéragos, the covering for the head 
worn by the épmBor. bana are mantles, from 2372, R. 539, to bind, to 
lay around, with r intercalated, which occurs 1 Chron. xv. 27 of the 
putting around or putting on of the DY (upper garment). jimvand 
are the other pieces of clothing (Aben Ezra and others), not mantles. 
For that vano was specially used of over-clothes (Hitz.) cannot be 
proved from Job xxiv. 7 and 2 Kings x. 22. We have here, then, 
the threefold clothing which, according to Herodotus, i. 195, the 
Babylonians wore, namely, the pend, the KiOav rodnvexis diveos, 
the SY*OB worn above it, ddov elpiveov xiOdva, and the N?272 
thrown above that, yAavidvov Aevdv ; while under the word ima? 
the other articles of clothing, coverings for the feet and the head, 

are to be understood.’ The separate articles of clothing, consisting 
of easily inflammable material, are doubtlessly mentioned with 
reference to the miracle that followed, that even these remained 
unchanged (ver. 27) in the fiery furnace. In the easily inflam- 
mable nature of these materials, namely, of the fine cOadv modnvexns 
Aiveos, we have perhaps to seek the reason on account of which the 
accused were bound in their clothes, and not, as Theodoret and 
most others think, in the haste with which the sentence against 
them was carried out. 

Ver. 22. "I 12 (because that), a further explanatory expression 
added to 24 2ap-23 (wholly for this cause): because the word of 
the king was sharp, and in consequence of it (1), the furnace 
was heated beyond measure for that reason. The words IPN 870) 
Luther has “‘ cloaks, shoes, and hats.” This confounding of the two words 
was authorized by the Greek scholiasts, to which the admission of the Persian 
shalwar into the Arabic saravilu may have contributed. In Suidas we find the 
right interpretation along with the false one when he says: SapaPapa eodnc 
Tlepoinn* ?vios 02 Agtyouot Boexia. Hesychius, on the other hand, briefly explains 
cupabaupa by Bouxia, xvnwides, oxeaées. Hence the word in the forms sarabara, 
siravara, saravara or saraballa, sarabela, is commonly used in the middle ages 
for hose, and has been transferred into various modern languages; cf. Gesen. 
Thes. p. 971. 

1 With the setting aside of the false interpretation we have disposed of the 
objection against the historical character of the narrative which v. Leng. and 
Hitz. have founded on the statement of Herodotus J/.c., that the Babylonians 
wore no hose, but that they were first worn by the Persians, who adopted them 
from the Medes, 
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(these mighty men) stand here in the status absol., and are again 
taken up in the pronoun 99 after the verb by, If the three 
were brought up to the furnace, it must have had a mouth above, 
through watch the victims could be cast into it. When heated to 
an ordinary, degree, this could be done without danger to the men 
who performed this service; but in the present case the heat of 
the fire was so great, that the servants themselves perished by it. 
This circumstance also is mentioned to show the greatness of the 
miracle by which the three were preserved unhurt in the midst of 
the furnace. The same thing is intended by the repetition of the 
word }NB22, bound, ver. 23, muien moreover, is purposely placed 
at the close of the paneeee to prepare for the contrast WY, at 
liberty, free from the bonds," ver. 25. 

Ver. 24 ff. The king, ane sat watching the issue of the matter, 
looked through the dene into the Picnics, and observed that £8 
three who had been cast into it bound, walked about freed from 
their bonds and unhurt; and, in truth, he saw not the three only, 
but also a fourth, “ like to a son of the gods,” beside them. At this 
sight he was astonished and terrified. He hastily stood up; and 
having assured himself by a consultation with his counsellors that 
three men had indeed been cast bound into the furnace, while he 
saw four walking in the midst of it, he approached the mouth of the 
furnace and cried to the three to come forth. They immediately 
came out, and were inspected by the assembled officers of state, 
and found to be wholly uninjured as to their bodies, their clothes 
being unharmed also, and without even the smell of fire upon 
them. 255 refers, without doubt, to the officers of the kingdom, 
ministers or counsellors of state standing very near the king, since 
they are named in ver. 27 and ch. vi. 8 (7) along with the first 
three ranks of officers, and (ch. iv. 23 [26]) during Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s madness they conducted the affairs of government. The 
literal meaning of the word, however, is not quite obvious. Its 
derivation from the Chald. 25, duces, with the Hebr. article 
(Gesen.), which can only be supported by 82279, Prov. xi. 14 


1 Between vers. 23 and 24 the LXX. have introduced the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the three men in the fiery furnace ; and these two 
hymns are connected together by a narrative which explains the death of the 
Chaldeans who threw the three into the furnace, and the miracle of the de- 
liverance of Daniel’s friends. Regarding the apocryphal origin of these addi- 
tions, composed in the Greek language, which Luther in his translation has 
rightly placed in the Apocrypha, see my Lehr. der Einl. in d. A. Test. § 251. 
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(Targ.), is decidedly opposed by the absence of all analogies for the 
blending into one word of the article with a noun in the Semitic 
language. The Alkoran offers no corresponding analogues, since 
this word with the article is found only in the more modern dialects. 
But the meaning which P. v. Bohlen (Symbole ad interp. s. Codicis 
ex ling. pers. p. 26) has sought from the Persian word which is 
translated by simul judea, i.e. socius in judicio, is opposed not only 
by the fact that the compensation of the Mim by the Dagesch, but 
also the composition and the meaning, has very little probability. 

The fourth whom Nebuchadnezzar saw in the furnace was like 
in his appearance, 7.e. as commanding veneration, to a son of the 
gods, z.e. to one of the race of the gods. In ver. 28 the same person- 
age is called an angel of God, Nebuchadnezzar there following the 
religious conceptions of the Jews, in consequence of the conversa- 
tion which no doubt he had with the three who were saved. Here, 
on the other hand, he speaks in the spirit and meaning of the 
Babylonian doctrine of the gods, according to the theogonic repre- 
sentation of the ovévyia of the gods peculiar to all Oriental reli- 
gions, whose existence among the Babylonians the female divinity 
Mylitta associated with Bel places beyond a doubt; cf. Hgst. 
Beitr. i. p. 159, and Hav., Kran., and Klief. in loc. 

Acting on this assumption, which did not call in question the 
deliverance of the accused by the miraculous interposition of the 
Deity, Nebuchadnezzar approached the door of the furnace and 
cried to the three men to come out, addressing them as the servants 
(worshippers) of the most high God. This address does not go 
beyond the circle of heathen ideas. He does not call the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego the only true God, but only 
the most high God, the chief of the gods, just as the Greeks called 


their Zeus 6 tipuctos Oeds. The Kethiv pyby (in Syr. tess, to 
preserve) is here and everywhere in Daniel (ver. 32, ch. iv. 14, 21, 
etc.) pointed by the Masoretes according to the form ANDY (with 7) 
prevailing in the Targe. The forms 0U3, Now3, are peculiar to 
Daniel (ver. 27 f., ch. iv. 30, v. 21, vii.11). The Targg. have Novara 
instead of it. 


Vers. 28-30. The impression made by this event on Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The marvellous deliverance of the three from the flames of the 
furnace produced such an impression on Nebuchadnezzar, that he 
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changed his earlier and humbler judgment (ver. 15) regarding 
the God of the Jews, and spoke now in praise of the might of this 
God. For at the same time he not only openly announced that He 
had saved (ver. 28) His servants, but also by an edict, issued to all 
the peoples of his kingdom, he forbade on pain of death the doing 
of any dishonour to the God of the Jews (ver. 29). Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however, did not turn to the true God. He neither 
acknowledged Jehovah as the only, or the alone true God, nor did 
he command Him to be worshipped. He only declared Him to be 
a God who is able to save His servants as no other could, and 
merely forbade the despising and reviling of this God. Whoever 
speaks nbw, that which is erroneous or unjust, against the God of 
Shadrach, etc., shall be put to death. nev, from new, to err, to 
commit a fault, is changed in the Keri into Dy, which occurs in 
ch. vi. 5 and Ezra iv. 22, and in the Targe.; but without suffi- 
cient ground, since with other words both forms are found together, 
e.g. NODIN, vidua, with DOIN, viduitas. According to this, by in 
abstr. means the error; HY in coner., the erroneous. Hitz. finds 
the command partly too narrow, partly quite unsuitable, because 
an error, a simple oversight, should find pardon as soon as pos- 
sible. But the distinction between a fault arising from mistake 
and one arising from a bad intention does not accord with the 
edict of an Oriental despot, which must be in decided terms, so 
that there may be no room in cases of transgression for an appeal 
to a mere oversight. Still less importance is to be attached to the 
objection that the carrying out of the command may have had its 
difficulties. But by such difficulties the historical character of the 
narrative is not brought under suspicion. As the Chaldeans in this 
case had watched the Jews and accused them of disobedience, so 
also could the Jews scattered throughout the kingdom bring before 
the tribunal the heathen who blasphemed their God. 

Ver. 29. Regarding the collocation of the words 135) MN DY, see 
under ver. 4; and regarding the 274 and the threatened ‘punish- 
ment, see under ch. 1i. 5. 7373 we regard, with the LXX., Theodrt., 
Vulg., and old interpreters, as a fem. adverbial: ows, ita, as it 
occurs in ch, il. 10, Ezra v.7,and Jer. x. 11. The interpreting of 
it as masculine, as this God, does not correspond with the heathen 
consciousness of God, to which a God perceptible by sight was more 
appropriate than a God invisible (Kran.). The history concludes 
(ver. 30) with the remark that Nebuchadnezzar now regarded the 
three men with the greatest favour. In what way he manifested 
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his regard for them is not stated, inasmuch as this is not necessary 
to the object of the narrative. ndvn with a to give to any one 
happiness, prosperity, to cause him to be fortunate. 

If we attentively consider the import of this narrative in its 
bearing on the history of the kingdom of God, we learn how the 
true worshippers of the Lord under the dominion of the world- 
power could and would come into difficulties, imperilling life, be- 
tween the demands of the lords of this world and the duties they 
owe to God. But we also learn, that if in these circumstances 
they remain faithful to their God, they will in a wonderful manner 
be protected by Him; while He will reveal His omnipotence so 
gloriously, that even the heathen world-rulers will be constrained 
to recognise their God and to give Him glory. 


CHAP. III. 31 (IV. 1)—IV. 34 (37). NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM 
AND HIS MADNESS. 


This section is in the form of a proclamation by king Nebu- 
chadnezzar to all the peoples of his kingdom, informing them of a 
wonderful event in which the living God of heaven made Himself 
known as the ruler over the kingdoms of men. After a short 
introduction (ch. ii. 81-33 [iv. 1-3]) the king makes known to his 
subjects, that amid the peaceful prosperity of his life he had dreamed 
a dream which filled him with disquietude, and which the wise men 
of Babylon could not interpret, until Daniel came, who was able to 
do so (ch. iv. 1-5 [4-8]). In his dream he saw a great tree, with 
vast branches and bearing much fruit, which reached up to heaven, 
under which beasts and birds found a lodging, shelter, and food. 
Then a holy watcher came down from heaven and commanded the 
tree to be cut down, so that its roots only remained in the earth, but 
bound with iron and brass, till seven times shall pass, so that men 
may know the power of the Most High over the kingdoms of men 
(vers. 6-15 [9-18]). Daniel interpreted to him this dream, that the 
tree represented the king himself, regarding whom it was resolved by 
Heaven that he should be driven forth from men and’ should live 
among the beasts till seven times should pass, and he should know 
that the Highest rules over the kingdoms of men (vers. 16-24 
[19-27]). After twelve months this dream began to be fulfilled, 
and Nebuchadnezzar fell into a state of madness, and became like 
a beast of the field (vers. 25-30 [28-33]). But after the lapse of 
the appoiated time his understanding returned to him, whereupon 
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he was again restored to his kingdom and became exceeding great, 
and now praised and honoured the King of heaven (vers. 31-34 
[34-37]). 

If the preceding history teaches how the Almighty God wonder- 
fully protects His true worshippers against the enmity of the world- 
power, this narrative may be regarded as an actual confirmation of 
the truth that this same God can so humble the rulers of the world, 
if in presumptuous pride they boast of their might, as to Gusienl 
them to recognise Him as the Lord over the kings of the earth. 
Although this narrative contains no, miracle contrary to the course 
of nature, but only records a divine judgment, bringing Nebuchad- 
nezzar for a time into a state of madness,—a jaded announced 
beforehand in a dream, and happening according to the prediction, 
—yet Bleek, v. Leng., Hitz., and others have rejected its historical 
veracity, and have explained it as only an invention by which the 
Maccabean pseudo-Daniel threatens the haughty Antiochus Epi- 
phanes with the vengeance of Heaven, which shall compel him to 
recognise One higher than himself, namely, the God of Israel. A 
proof of this assertion of theirs they find in the form of the narra- 
tive. The proclamation of Nebuchadnezzar to all the nations of his 
kingdom, in which the matter is set forth, shows, in its introduction 
and its close, greater familiarity with biblical thoughts than one 
would have expected in Nebuchadnezzar... The doxologies, ch. iii. 
33 (iv. 3) and iv. 31 (34), agree almost literally with Ps. exlv. 13; 
and in the praise of the omnipotence and of the infinite majesty of 
God, ch. iv. 32 (35), the echoes of Isa. xl. 17, xliii. 13, 24, 21 cannot 
fail to be recognised. The circumstance that in vers. 25 (28)-30 
(83) Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of in the third person, appears to 
warrant also the opinion that the writing was composed by some 
other person than by the king. But the use of the third person by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the verses named is fully explained from the 
contents of the passage (see Exposition), and neither justifies the 
conclusion that the author was a different person from the king, 
nor the supposition of Hiv. that the vers. 26 (29)-30 (33) are a 
passage parenthetically added by Daniel to the brief declaration of 
the edict, ver. 25 (28), for the purpose of explaining it and making 
the matter better understood by posterity. The circumstance that 
ver. 31 (34) refers to the statement of time in ver. 26 (29), and 
that the royal proclamation would be incomplete without vers. 26 
(29)-30 (33), leads to the opposite conclusion. The existence of 
these biblical thoughts, however, even though not sufficiently 
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explained by the supposition that Nebuchadnezzar had heard these 
thoughts and words in a conference on the matter with Daniel, and 
had appropriated them to himself, cannot be adduced against the 
genuineness of the edict, but only shows this much, that in the com- 
position of it Nebuchadnezzar had made use of the pen of Daniel, 
whereby the praise of God received a fuller expression than Nebu- 
chadnezzar would have given to it. For in the whole narrative of 
the event the peculiar heathen conceptions of the Chaldean king © 
so naturally present themselves before us, that beyond question we 
read the very words used by Nebuchadnezzar himself. 

Then it has been found in the highest degree strange that Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself should have published to his people an account 
of his madness, instead of doing all to make this sad history forgot- 
ten. But, notwithstanding that the views of the ancients regard- 
ing madness were different from ours, we must say, with Klief. and 
others, on the contrary, that “ publicity in such a case was better 
than concealment; the matter, besides, being certainly known, could 
not be made either better or worse by being made public. Nebu- 
chadnezzar wishes to publish, not his madness, but the help which 
God had imparted to him; and that he did this openly does honour 
indeed to his magnanimous character.” 

But the principal argument against the historical veracity of 
the occurrence is derived from the consideration that no mention is 
anywhere else made of the seven years’ madness, an event which 
certainly could not but introduce very important changes and com- 
plications into the Babylonian kingdom. It is true that the 
Hebrew history does not at all refer to the later years of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign, though it extends, Jer. lii. 31, to a period later 
than these times, and should, without doubt, give as much promi- 
nence to such a divine judgment against this enemy as to the fate 
of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 37) (Hitz.). But the brief notice, 
Jer. lii. 31, that king Jehoiachin, thirty-seven years after his 
deportation, was delivered from prison by Evilmerodach when he 
became king, afforded no opportunity to speak of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness, which for a time rendered him incapable of conducting 
the affairs of government, but did not cause his death, And the 
reference to the murder of Sennacherib proves nothing regarding 
it, because, according to the view of Jeremiah and the biblical 
historians, Nebuchadnezzar occupied an altogether different relation 
to the theocracy from that of Sennacherib. Nebtichadnezzar 
appeared not as an arch-enemy, but as the servant of Jehovah he 
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executed the will of God against the sinful kingdom of Judah; 
Sennacherib, on the contrary, in daring insolence derided the God 
of Israel, and was punished for this by the annihilation of his host, 
and afterwards murdered by his own son, while Nebuchadnezzar 
was cured of his madness. 
But when the opponents of the genuineness moreover argue 
that even the Chaldean historian Berosus can have announced 
- nothing at all regarding Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, since Josephus, 
and Origen, and Jerome, who were well-versed in books, could find 
nothing in any author which pointed to such an event, it is to be 
replied, in the first place, that the representations of seven years’ 
duration of the madness, and of the serious complications which 
this malady must have brought on the Babylonian kingdom, are 
mere frivolous suppositions of the modern critics; for the text 
limits the duration of the malady only to seven times, by which we 
may understand seven months as well as seven years. The com- 
plications in the affairs of the kingdom were, moreover, prevented 
by an interim government. Then Hgstb. (Beitr. i. p. 101 ff.), 
Hiiy., Del., and others, have rightly shown that not a single his- 
torical work of that period is extant, in which one could expect to 
find fuller information regarding the disease of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which is certainly very significant in sacred history, but which in 
no respect had any influence on the Babylonian kingdom. Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, did not know Nebuchadnezzar even by 
name, and seems to have had no information of his great exploits— 
e.g. of his great and important victory over the Egyptian host at 
Carchemish. Josephus names altogether only six authors in whose 
works mention is made of Nebuchadnezzar. But four of these 
authorities—viz.: The Annals of the Phenicians, Philostratus, 
author of a Pheenician history, Megasthenes, and Diocles—are 
not here to be taken into account, because the first two contain 
only what relates to Phcenicia, the conquest of the land, and the 
siege of Tyre, the capital; while the other two, Megasth. in his 
Indian history, and Diocles in his Persian history, speak only quite 
incidentally of Nebuchadnezzar. There remain then, besides, only 
Berosus and Abydenus who have recorded the Chaldean history. 
But of Berosus, a priest of Belus at Babylon in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, who had examined many and ancient documents, 
and is justly acknowledged to be a trustworthy historian, we 
possess only certain poor fragments of his Xaddaixa quoted in the 
writings of Josephus, Eusebius, and later authors, no one of whoin 
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had read and extracted from the work of Berosus itself. Not 
only Eusebius, but, as M. v. Niebuhr has conclusively proved, 
Josephus also derived his account from Berosus only through the 
remains of the original preserved by Alexander Polyhistor, a con- 
temporary of Sulla, a “tumultuous worker,” whose abstract has na 
great security for accuracy, and still less for integrity, although 
he has not purposely falsified anything ; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. 
Assurs, p. 12 f. Abydenus lived much later. He wrote appa- 
rently after Josephus, since the latter has made no use of him, and 
thus he was not so near the original sources as Berosus, and was, 
moreover, to judge of his fragments which are preserved by Euse- 
bius and Syncellus, not so capable of making use of them, although 
one cannot pass sentence against the trustworthiness of the peculiar 
sources used by him, since the notices formed from them, notwith- 
standing their independence on Berosus, agree well with his state- 
ments; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, p. 15 f. 

But if Josephus did not himself read the work of Berosus, but 
only reported what he found in the extracts by Polyhistor, we need 
not wonder though he found nothing regarding Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness. And yet Josephus has preserved to us a notice from 
Berosus which points to the unusual malady by which Nebuchad- 
nezzar was afflicted before his death, in the words, ‘ Nabucho- 
donosor, after he had begun to build the fore-mentioned wall, fell 
sick and departed this life, when he had reigned forty-three years” 
(contra Apion, i. 20). In these words lies more than the simple 
remark, that Nebuchadnezzar, as is wont to happen to the most of 
men, died after an illness going before, and not suddenly, as Berth., 
Hitz., and others wish to interpret it. Berosus uses a formula of 
this kind in speaking neither of Nabonedus nor of Neriglissor, who 
both died, not suddenly, but a natural death. He remarks only, 
however, of Nebuchadnezzar’s father: ‘ Now it so fell out that he 
(his father Nabopolassar) fell into a distemper at this time, and died 
in the city of Babylon,” because he had before stated regarding 
him, that on account of the infirmity of old age he had committed 
to his son the carrying on of the war against Egypt; and hence 
the words, “at that time he fell into a distemper,” or the distemper 
which led to his death, acquire a particular significance.’ If, 
accordingly, the “falling sick” pointed to an unusual affliction 

1 When Hitzig adduces 2 Kings xiii. 14 in support of his view, he has 


failed to observe that in this place is narrated how the tidings of Elisha’s sick- 
ness unto death gave occasion to the king Joash to visit the prophet, from 
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upon Nebuchadnezzar, so also the fact that Berosus adds to the 
statement of the distemper the account of his death, while on the 
contrary, according to this chapter, Nebuchadnezzar again recovered 
and reigned still longer, does not oppose the reference of the “ dis- 
temper” to the king’s madness; for according to Berosus, as well 
as according to Daniel, the malady fell upon Nebuchadnezzar in the 
later period of his reign, after he had not only carried on wars for 
the founding and establishment of his world-kingdom, but had also, 
for the most part at least, finished his splendid buildings. After his 
recovery down to the time of his death, he carried forward no other 
great work, regarding which Berosus is able to give any communi- 
cation; it therefore only remained for him to mention the fact of his 
death, along with the statement of the duration of his reign. No 
one is able, therefore, to conclude from his summary statement, that 
Nebuchadnezzar died very soon after his recovery from the madness. 

A yet more distinct trace of the event narrated in this chapter 
is found in Abydenus, in the fragments preserved by Euseb. in 
the Prepar. evang. ix. 41, and in the Chronic. Armen. ed. Aucher, 
i. p. 59, wherein Abydenus announces as a Chaldee tradition (Aé- 
yeTar mpos Xadbaiwv), that Nebuchadnezzar, after the ending of 
his war in the farther west, mounted his royal tower, i.e. to the flat 
roof, and, there seized by some god (catacyeein Oe@ Stew 51)), he 
oracularly (@eomicar) announced to the Babylonians their inevit- 
able subjugation by the IIépons juioves united with the Medes, 
who would be helped by their own Babylonian gods. He prayed 
that the Persian might be destroyed in the abyss of the sea, or 
condemned to wander about in a desert wilderness, inhabited only 
by wild beasts; and for himself he wished a peaceful death before 
these misfortunes should fall on the Chaldean empire. Immedi- 
ately after this utterance Nebuchadnezzar was snatched away from 
the sight of men (zapayphua jdavicto). In this Chaldean tra- 
dition Eusebius has recognised’ a disfigured tradition of this his- 


whom he at that time received a significant prophetical announcement, and 
that thus this passage contains something quite different from the trivial 
notice merely that*Hlisha was sick previous to his death. 

1JIn the Chron. Arm. p. 61, Eusebius has thus remarked, after recording the 
saying by Abyd.: ‘‘ In Danielis sane historiis de Nabuchadonosoro narratur, quo- 
modo et quo pacto mente captus fuerit: quod si Grecorum historici aut Chaldzxi 
morbum tegunt et a Deo eum acceptum comminiscuntur, Deumque insaniam, que in 
illum intravit, vel Demonem quendam, qui in eum venerit, nominant, mirandum 


non est. IEtenim hoc quidem illorum mos est, cuncta similia Deo adscribere, Deos- 
que nominare Demones.” 
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tory; and even Bertholdt will not “deny that this strange saying 
is in its main parts identical with our Aramaic record.” On the 
other hand, Hitz. knows nothing else to bring forward than that 
“the statement sounds so fabulous, that no historical substance can 
be discovered in it.” But the historical substance lies in the occur- 
rence which Daniel relates. As, according to Daniel, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was on the roof of his palace when he was suddenly struck 
by God with madness, so also according to Abydenus he was os 
avaBas ért ra Bacidjia when seized by some god, or possessed. 
Here not only the time and the place of the occurrence agree, but 
also the circumstance that the king’s being seized or bound was 
effected by some god, z.e. not by his own, but by a strange god. 
Not the less striking is the harmony in the curse which he prayed 
might fall on the Persian—“ May he wander in the wilderness 
where no cities are, no human footstep, where wild beasts feed 
and the birds wander ”—with the description of the abode of the 
king in his madness in ch. v. 21: “ And he was driven from the 
sons of men; and his heart was made like the beasts, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses; and they fed him with grass like 
oxen.” Moreover, though the designation of the Persian as »udovos 
in Abyd. may not be formed from the 7 of Daniel, but derived 
from old oracles regarding Cyrus diffused throughout the East, as 
Hav. (N. Krit. Unters. p. 53, under reference to Herod. i. 55, 
91) regards as probable, then the harmony of the Chaldean tradi- 
tion in Abyd. with the narrative in Daniel leaves no doubt that 
the fact announced by Daniel lies at the foundation of that tradi- 
tion, but so changed as to be adapted to the mythic glorification of 
the hero who was celebrated, of whom Megasthenes says that he 
excelled Hercules in boldness and courage (‘Hpaxdéws adxyudrepov 
yeyovora, in Euseb. Prep. ev. l.c.). 

To represent the king’s state of morbid psychical bondage and 
want of freedom as his being moved by God with the spirit of pro- 
phecy was natural, from the resemblance which the mantic inspira- 
tion in the gestures of the ecstasy showed to the pavia (cf. the 
combination of 82201 MavD WN, Jer. xxix. 26, 2 Kings ix. 11); and 
in the madness which for a time withdrew the founder of the world- 
kingdom from the exercise of his sovereignty there might appear as 
not very remote to the Chaldeans, familiar with the study of por- 
tents and prodigies as pointing out the fate of men and of nations, 
an omen of the future overthrow of the world-power founded by him. 
As the powerful monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar was transferred to 
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the épons *ytovos not a full generation (25-26 years) after the 
death of its founder, it might appear conformable to the national 
vanity of the Chaldeans to give the interpretation to the ominous 
experience of the great king, that the celebrated hero himself before 
his death—0e@ drew 81) katdéaxyeros—had prophesied its fall, and had 
imprecated on the destroyer great evil, but had wished for himself 
a happy death before these disasters should come. 

But even if there were no such traditional references to the 
occurrence mentioned in this chapter, yet would the supposition of 
its invention be excluded by its nature. Although it could be pro- 
phesied to Antiochus as an ’Eaipavys (madman) that he would 
wholly lose his understanding, yet there remains, as even Hitz. is 
constrained to confess, the choice of just this form of the madness, 
the insania zoanthropica, a mystery in the solution of which even 
the acuteness of this criticis put to shame; so that he resorts to the 
foolish conjecture that the Maccabean Jew had fabricated the his- 
tory out of the name ¥272123, since 7\2) means oberravit cum per- 
turbatione, and }12, to bind, fasten, while the representation of the 
king as a tree is derived from the passages Isa. xiv. 12, Ezek. 
xxxl. 3 ff. To this is to be added the fact, that the tendency 
attributed to the narrative does not at all fit the circumstances of 
the Maccabean times. With the general remark that the author 
wished to hold up as in a mirror before the eyes of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to what results haughty presumption against the Most 
High will lead, and how necessary it is penitentially to recognise 
His power and glory if he would not at length fall a victim to 
the severest judgments (Bleek), the object of the invention of so 
peculiar a malady becomes quite inconceivable. Hitzig therefore 
seeks to explain the tendency more particularly. ‘The transgressor 
Nebuchadnezzar, who for his haughtiness is punished with madness, 
is the type of that arrogant ’Emipavys, who also sought unsuitable 
society, as king degraded himself (Polyb. xxvi. 10), and yet had 
lately given forth a circular-letter of an altogether different cha- 
racter (1 Mace. i. 41 ff.).” 

“Tf in ver. 28 (31) the loss of the kingdom is placed before the 
view of Nebuchadnezzar (Antiochus Epiphanes), the passage appears 
to have been composed at a time when the Maccabees had already 
taken up arms, and gained the superiority (1 Macc. ii. 42—48).” 
According to this, we must suppose that the author of this book, 
at a time when the Jews who adhered to their religion, under the 
leadership of Mattathias, marched throughout the land to put an 
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end by the force of arms to the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had proposed to the cruel king the full restoration of his supremacy 
and the willing subjection of the Jews under his government, on 
the condition that he should recognise the omnipotence of their 
God. But how does such a proposal of peace agree with the war 
of the Jews led by Mattathias against the viol tis trepndavias, 
against the heathen and transgressors, whose horn (power) they 
suffer not to prosper (1 Mace. ii. 47, 48)? How with the pas- 
sionate address of the dying Mattathias, “Fear ye not the words 
of a sinful man (dvdpds duaptwrdod,. t.e. Antiochus), for his 
glory shall be dung and worms” (ver. 62)? And wherein then 
consists the resemblance between the Nebuchadnezzar of this 
chapter and Antiochus Epiphanes? — the latter, a despot who 
cherished a deadly hatred against the Jews who withstood him ; 
the former, a prince who showed his good-will toward the Jews in 
the person of Daniel, who was held in high esteem by him. Or is 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the fact that he gloried in the erection of the 
great Babylon as the seat of his kingdom, and in that he was 
exhorted by Daniel to show compassion toward the poor and the 
oppressed (ver. 24 [27]), a type of Antiochus, “who sought improper 
society, and as king denied himself,” @.¢., according to Polybius as 
quoted by Hitzig, delighted in fellowship with the lower classes 
of society, and spent much treasure amongst the poor handicrafts- 
men with whom he consorted? Or is there seen in the circular- 
letter of Antiochus, “ that in his whole kingdom all should be one 
people, and each must give up his own laws,” any motive for the 
fabrication of the proclamation in which Nebuchadnezzar relates 
to all his people the signs and wonders which the most high 
God had done to him, and for which he praised the God of 
heaven ? 

And if we fix our attention, finally, on the relation of Daniel 
to Nebuchadnezzar, shall that prophet as the counsellor of the 
heathen king, who in true affection uttered the wish that the dream 
might be to them that hated him, and the interpretation thereof 
to his enemies (ver. 16 [19]), be regarded as a pattern to the 
Maccabees sacrificing all for the sake of their God, who wished 
for their deadly enemy Antiochus that his glory might sink into 
‘dung and the worms?” Is it at all conceivable that a Maccabean 
Jew, zealous for the law of his fathers, could imagine that the” 
celebrated ancient prophet Daniel would cherish so benevolent a 
wish toward the heathen Nebuchadnezzar, in order that by such 
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an invention he might animate his contemporaries to stedfast per- 
severance in war against the ruthless tyrant Antiochus ? 

This total difference between the facts recorded in this chapter 
and the circumstances of the Maccabean times described in 1 Macc. 
ii. 42-48, as Kranichfeld has fully shown, precludes any one; as 
he has correctly observed, “ from speaking of a tendency delineated 
according to the original of the Maccabean times in the name of 
an exegesis favourable to historical investigation.” The efforts of a 
hostile criticism will never succeed on scientific grounds in changing 
the historical matters of fact recorded in this chapter into a fiction 
constructed with a tendency. 


Chap. iii. 31 (iv. 1)-iv. 15 (18). The preface to the king's edict, 
and the account of his dream. 

Ch. iii. 31-33 (iv. 1-3). These verses form the introduction* 
to the manifesto, and consist of the expression of good wishes, and 
the announcement of its object. ‘The mode of address here used, 
accompanied by an expression of a good wish, is the usual form 
also of the edicts promulgated by the Persian kings; cf. Ezra iv. 17, 
vii. 12. Regarding the designation of his subjects, cf. ch. i. 4. 
syus723, not “in all lands” (Hiv.), but on ‘the whole earth, for 
Nebuchadnezzar regarded himself as the lord of the whole earth. 
719M) NNN corresponds with the Hebr. Onan nhix; cf. Deut. vi. 
22, vil. 19. The experience of this miracle leads to the offering up 
of praise to God, ver. 33 (ch. iv. 3). The doxology of the second 
part of ver. 33 occurs again with little variation in ch. iv. 81 (84), 


1 The connection of these verses with the third chapter in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Bibles is altogether improper. The originator of the division 
into chapters appears to have entertained the idea that Nebuchadnezzar had 
made known the miracle of the deliverance of the three men from the fiery fur- 
nace to his subjects by means of a proclamation, according to which the fourth 
chapter would contain a new royal proclamation different from that former one, 
an idea which was rejected by Luther, who has accordingly properly divided 
the chapters. Conformably to that division, as Chr. B. Michaelis has well 
remarked, “‘ prius tllud programma in fine capitis tertii excerptum caput sine 
corpore, posterius vero quod capite Iv. exhibetur, corpus sine capite, illic enim con- 
spicitur quidem exordium, sed sine narratione, hic vero narratio quidem, sed sine 
exordio.” Quite arbitrarily Ewald has, according to the LX X., who have intro- 
duced the words ‘Apyy ras éxioroays before ch. iil. 381, and "Erous durwxc- 
dsneerou Tis Rocrsioas NaBovyodovdcop eixev before ch. iv. 1, enlarged this passage 
by the superscription: ‘Inthe 28th year of the reign of king Nebuchadnezzar, 
king Nebuchadnezzar wrote thus to all the nations, communities, and tongues 
who dwell in the whole earth.” 
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vii. 14, 18, and is met with also in Ps. exlv. 13, which bears the 
name of David; while the rendering of 11 VOY, from generation 
to generation, t.e. as long as generations exist, agrees with Ps. Ixxii. 5. 

With ch. iv. 1 (4) Nebuchadnezzar begins the narration of his 
wonderful experience. When he was at rest in his palace and 
prospering, he had a dream as he lay upon his bed which made him 
afraid and perplexed. now, quiet, in undisturbed, secure prosperity. 
189, properly growing green, of the fresh, vigorous growth of a tree, 
to which the happiness and prosperity of men are often compared ; 
e.g. in Ps. li. 10 (8), xcii. 11 (10). Here plainly the word is 
chosen with reference to the tree which had been seen in the 
dream. From this description of his prosperity it appears that 
after his victories Nebuchadnezzar enjoyed the fruit of his exploits, 
was firmly established on his throne, and, as appears from ver. 26 
(29) f., a year after his dream could look with pleasure and pride 
on the completion of his splendid buildings in Babylon; and there- 
fore this event belongs to the last half of his reign. 

Ver. 2 (ch. iv. 5). While in this state of security and peace, 
he was alarmed by a dream. The abrupt manner in which the 
matter is here introduced well illustrates the unexpected suddenness 
of the event itself. [%0, thoughts, from 17799, to think, to meditate ; 
in the Mishna and in Syr. images of the imagination ; here, images in 
a dream. The words ‘DvD by pina are more properly taken as a 
passage by themselves with the verb, I had (I saw), supplied, than 
connected with the following noun to 220712), Regarding *UN7 "Nn 
see under ch. ii. 28. On this matter Chr. B. Michaelis has well 
remarked: ‘ Licet sonunit interpretationem nondum intelligeret, tamen 
sensit, infortunium sibi isthoe somnio portendi.” 

Ver. 3f. (ch. iv. 6). Therefore Nebuchadnezzar commanded 
the wise men of Babylon (cf. ii. 2) to be called to him, that they 
might interpret to him the dream. But they could not do so, 
although on this occasion he only asked them to give the inter- 
pretation, and not, as in ch. ii. 2, at the same time the dream 
itself. Instead of the Kethiv peey, the Keri here and at ch. v. 8 
gives the contracted form yy, which became possible only by the 
shortening of , as in NWN ch. iii. 16. The form } 48 is differently 
explained ; apparently it must be the plur. masc. instead of MNS, 
and JINN 4¥, to the last, a circumlocution of the adverb at last. 
That 108 means posterus, and MS alius, Hitzig has not yet fur- 
nished the proof. The question, wherefore Daniel came only 
when the Chaldean wise men could not interpret the dream, is 
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not answered satisfactorily by the remark of Ziindel, p. 16, that 
it was the natural course that first they should be called who by 
virtue of their wisdom should interpret the dream, and that then, 
after their wisdom had failed, Daniel should be called, who had 
gained for himself a name by revelations not proceeding from the 
class of the Magi. For if Nebuchadnezzar had still the events of 
ch. ii. in view, he would without doubt have called him forthwith, 
since it certainly did not come into his mind, in his anxiety on 
account of his dream, first to try the natural wisdom of his Magi. 
The objection offered by Hitzig, that the king does not go at once 
to his chief magician, ver. 6 (9), who had already (ch. ii.) shown 
himself to be the best interpreter of dreams, is not thereby confuted ; 
still less is it by the answer that the custom was not immediately to 
call the president of the Magi (Jahn), or that in the haste he was 
not at once thought of (Hiv.). Though it may have been the 
custom not to call the chief president in every particular case, yet 
a dream by the king, which had filled him with terror, was an 
altogether unusual occurrence. If Daniel, therefore, was in this 
case first called only when the natural wisdom of the Magi had 
proved its inadequacy, the reason of this was, either that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had forgotten what had occurred several years before 
(ch. ii.), and since the chief president of the wise men was only in 
special cases called on for counsel, therefore only the incorporated 
cultivators of the magician’s art were called, and only when these 
could not accomplish that which was asked of them was the chief 
president Daniel required to come,—or it lay in this, that the king, 
afraid of receiving an unwelcome answer, purposely adopted the 
course indicated. Kranichfeld has decided in favour of this latter 
supposition. ‘ The king,” he thinks, “knew from the dream itself 
that the tree (ver. 8 [11]) reaching unto heaven and extending to 
the end of the whole earth represented a royal person ruling the 
earth, who would come to ruin on account of the God of the Jews, 
and would remain in his ruin till there was an acknowledgment 
of the Almighty; cf. vers. 13, 14 (16, 17). There was this 
reason for the king’s keeping Daniel the Jew at a distance from 
this matter of the dream. Without doubt he would think himself 
intended by the person concerned in the dream; and since the 
special direction which the dream took (ver. 14) set forth as its 
natural point of departure an actual relation corresponding to 
that of the king to the God of Daniel, it must have occasioned 
to him a well-grounded fear (cf. ver. 24), as in the case of Ahab, 
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the idolater, towards Micah, the prophet of Jehovah (cf. 1 Kings 
xxii. 8), of a severe judgment, leading him to treat with any other 
regarding his matter rather than with Daniel.” For the establish- 
ment of this view Kranichfeld refers to the “king’s subsequent 
address to Daniel, designed especially to appease and captivate 
(vers. 5, 6 [8, 9]), as well as the visibly mild and gentle deportment 
of the king toward the worshipper of the God of the Jews.” This 
proceeding tending to captivate appears in the appellation, Daniel, 
whose name was Belteshuzzar, according to the name of my god ; for 
Nebuchadnezzar, by the addition of a name of honour in com- 
memoration of the celebrated god of the kingdom, intended to 
show favour toward him, as also in the expression which follows, 
In whom is the spirit of the holy gods, which Nebuchadnezzar 
repeats in the address. But neither in the one nor the other of 
these considerations can we perceive the intention of specially 
captivating and appeasing the Jew Daniel ;—not in the latter of 
these expressions, for two reasons: 1. because Nebuchadnezzar 
uses the expression not merely in the address to Daniel, but also 
in the references to him which go before; had he designed it to 
captivate him, he would have used these words of honour only in 
the address to him; 2. because the expression, ‘in whom is the 
spirit of the holy gods,” is so truly heathenish, that the Jew, who 
knew only one God, could not feel himself specially flattered by 
having the spirit of the holy gods ascribed to him. 
If Nebuchadnezzar had had the intention of gaining the favour 
of Daniel, he would certainly, according to his confession (ch. ii. 
47), have attributed to him the spirit of the God of gods, the 
Lord of lords,—a confession which even as a heathen he could 
utter. We cannot give the king so little credit for understanding 
as to suppose that he meant to show’ a special favour to Daniel, 
who held so firmly the confession of his father’s God, by reminding 
him that he had given him the name Belteshazzar after the name 
of his god Bel, whom the Jews abhorred as an idol. Thus the 
reminding him of this name, as well as the saying that he pos- 
sessed the spirit of the holy gods, is not accounted for by sup- 
posing that he intended to appease and captivate Daniel. In 
showing the unsatisfactoriness of this interpretation of these ex- 
pressions, we have set aside also the explanation of the reason, 
which is based upon it, why Daniel was called in to the king only 
1 Calvin here rightly remarks: non dubium est, quin hoc nomen graviter vul- 
neraverit animum prophetzx. 
K 
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after the Chaldean wise men; and other weighty considerations 
can also be adduced against it. First, the edict contains certainly 
nothing which can give room to the conjecture that Nebuchad- 
nezzar entertained no true confidence, but much rather want of 
confidence, in him. The comparison of Nebuchadnezzar also 
with king Ahab in his conduct. toward the prophet Micah is not 
suitable, because Ahab was not a mere polytheist as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but much rather, like Antiochus Epiphanes, persecuted the 
servants of Jehovah in his kingdom, and at the instigation of his 
heathenish wife Jezebel wished to make the worship of Baal the 
only religion of his kingdom. Finally, the relation of the dream 
does not indicate that Nebuchadnezzar, if he knew or suspected 
that the dream referred to himself as ruler over the whole earth, 
thought that he would come to ruin because of the God of the 
Jews. For that this does not follow from ver. 14 (17), is shown 
not only by the divine visitation that happened to the king, as 
mentioned in ver. 27 (30) in fulfilment of the dream, but also by 
the exhortation to the king with which Daniel closes the interpre- 
tation, “ to break off sin by righteousness, and his iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor” (ver. 24 [27]). 

Thus there only remains this supposition, that the former reve- 
lations of God to the king had passed away from his heart and his 
memory ; which was not surprising in the successful founder and 
ruler of a world-kingdom, if we consider that from twenty-five 
to thirty years must have passed away since Daniel interpreted to 
him his dream in the second year of his reign, and from ten to 
fifteen had passed since the miracle of the deliverance of the three 
from the burning fiery furnace. But if those earlier revelations 
of God were obscured in his heart by the fulness of his prosperity, 
and for ten years Daniel had no occasion to show himself to him 
as a revealer of divine secrets, then it is not difficult to conceive 
how, amid the state of disquietude into which the dream recorded 
in this chapter had brought him, he only gave the command to 
summon all the wise men of Babylon without expressly mention- 
ing their president, so that they came to him first, and Daniel was 
called only when the natural wisdom of the Chaldeans had shown 
itself helpless. 

The naming of Daniel by his Hebrew name in the manifesto, 
intended for all the people of the kingdom as well as for the Jews, 
is simply intended, as in ch, ii. 29, to designate the interpreter of 
the dream, as distinguished from the native wise men of Babylon, 
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as a Jew, and at the same time as a worshipper of the most high 
God; and by the addition, “ whose name is Belteshazzar, accord- 
ing to the name of my god,” Nebuchadnezzar intends to indicate 
that Daniel by this name was brought into fellowship with his chief 
god Bel, and that not only as a worshipper of the God of the Jews, 
but also of the great god Bel, he had become a partaker of the 
spirit of the holy gods. But by the holy gods Nebuchadnezzar 
does not understand Jehovah, the Holy One, deriving this predi- 
cate “holy,” as M. Geier says, ew theologia Israélitica, and the plur. 
“gods ” denoting, as Calovius supposes, the mysterium pluralitatis 
personarum ; but he speaks of the holy gods, as Jerome, Calvin, 
and Grotius supposed, as a heathen (ut idololatra) in a polytheistic 
sense. For that the revelation of supernatural secrets belonged to 
the gods, and that the man who had this power must possess the 
spirit of the gods, all the heathen acknowledged. Thus Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 88) judged regarding Joseph, and thus also the Chal- 
deans say to Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 11) that only the gods 
could know his dream. The truth lying at the foundation of this 
belief was acknowledged by Joseph before Pharaoh, as also by 
Daniel before the Chaldean king, for both of them declared 
before the heathen kings that the interpretation of their dreams 
was not in the power of man, but could come only from God 
(Gen. xli. 16; Dan. ii. 28). But when in the case before us 
Nebuchadnezzar speaks of the holy gods, he means by the ex- 
pression the dyafodaipoves as opposed to the Kcaxodaimoves, using 
the word holy of the good gods, probably from his conversation 
with Daniel on the subject. 

In the address, ver. 6, he calls Belteshazzar 8501N 1, master 
of the magicians, probably from the special branch of Chaldean 
wisdom with which Daniel was particularly conversant, at the 
same time that he was chief president over all the See, 
DIN, to oppress, to compel any one, to do violence to him; here, 
. to make trouble, difficulty. 

Vers. 7-14 (10-17). Nebuchadnezzar in these verses tells his 
dream. The first part of ver. 7 is an absolute nominal sentence : 
the visions of my head lying upon my bed, then I saw, etc.—A tree 
stood in the midst of the earth. Although already very high, yet it 
became always the greater and the stronger, so that it reached even 
unto heaven and was visible to the ends of the earth. Ver. 8. The 
perf. 122 and 5PM express not its condition, but its increasing 
greatness and strength. In the second hemistich the imperf. 8), 
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as the form of the striving movement, corresponds to them. Ch. 
B. Michaelis properly remarks, that Nebuchadnezzar saw the tree 
gradually grow and become always the stronger. Mth, the sight, 
visibleness. Its visibility reached unto the ends of the earth. The 
LXX. have correctly 1) dpacus aitod; so the Vulgate ; while Theo- 
dotion, with 7d xvtos avtod, gives merely the sense, its largeness, or 


7U4r 


dome. Hitzig altogether improperly refers to the Arab. Figo for 


sjg>, from j=, corresponds neither with the Hebr. 417, nor does 
it mean extent, but comprehension, embracing, enclosure, according 
to which the meanings, tractus, latus, regio, given in the Arab. 
Lex., are to be estimated. ; 

Ver. 9 (12). At the same time the tree abounded with leaves 
and fruit, so that birds and beasts found shadow, protection, and 
nourishment from it. NY, neither great nor many, but powerful, 
expressing the quantity and the greatness of the fruit. The "2 the 
Masoretes have rightly connected with N25, to which it is joined 
by Maqqeph. The meaning is not: food was in it, the tree had 
food for all (Hiiv., Maur., and others), but: (it had) food for all 
in it, i.e. dwelling within its district (Kran., Klief.). The words, 
besides, do not form an independent sentence, but are only a further 
view of the SY (Kran.), and return in the end of the verse into 
further expansion, while the first and the second clauses of the 
second hemistich give the further expansion of the first clause in 
the verse. DPDN, umbram captavit, enjoyed the shadow; in Targg. 
the Aphel has for the most part the meaning obumbravit. The 
Kethiv PO) is not to be changed, since the # 1¥ is gen. comm. The 
Keri is conform. to ver. 184, where the word is construed as fem. 
The expression all flesh comprehends the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of heaven, but is chosen with reference to men represented 
under this image. For the tree, mighty, reaching even to the 
heavens, and visible over the whole earth, is an easily recognised 
symbol of a world-ruler whose power stretches itself over the 
whole earth. The description of the growth and of the greatness 
of the tree reminds us of the delineation of Pharaoh and his power 
under the figure of a mighty cedar of Lebanon, cf. Ezek. xxxi. 
3 ff., also Ezek, xvii. 22 ff., xix. 10 ff. The comparison of the 
growth of men to the growth of the trees is very frequent in 
biblical and other writings. 

Ver. 10 (13). By the words “ I saw,” etc., a new incident of the 
dream is introduced. “A watcher and an holy one came down from 
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heaven.” IP) with the explic. 1, even, and that too, brings it before 
us in avery expressive way that the 7Y was an “ holy one.” Y is 
not to be combined with W¥, a messenger, but is derived from "y, to 
watch, and corresponds with the Hebr. y, Song v. 2, Mal. ii. 12, 
and signifies not keeping watch, but being watchful, one who is 
awake, as the scholium to the e/p of 'Theodotion in the Cod. Alex. 
explains it: éypryopos cal dypumvos. Similarly Jerome remarks : 
“significat angelos, quod semper vigilent et ad Det imperium sint 
paratt.” From this place is derived the name of éypyyopos for the 
higher angels, who watch and slumber not, which is found in the 
book of Enoch and in other apocryphal writings, where it is used 
of good and of bad angels or demons. The designation of the 
angel as 1°Y is peculiar to this passage in the O. T. This gives 
countenance to the conjecture that it is a word associated with the 
Chaldee doctrine of the gods. Kliefoth quite justly, indeed, 
remarks, that this designation does not come merely from the lips of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but is uttered also by the holy watcher himself 
(ver. 14), as well as by Daniel; and he draws thence the conclusion, 
that obviously the holy watcher himself used this expression first of 
himself and the whole council of his companions, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar used the same expression after him (ver. 10), and that 
Daniel again adopted it from Nebuchadnezzar. Thence it follows 
that by the word angel we are not to understand a heathen deity ; 
for as certainly as, according to this narrative, the dream was given 
to Nebuchadnezzar by God, so certainly was it a messenger of God 
who brought it. But from this it is not to be concluded that the 
name accords with the religious conceptions of Nebuchadnezzar and 
of the Babylonians. Regarding the Babylonian gods Diod. Sic. 
li. 80, says: “ Under the five planets (= gods) are ranked thirty 
others whom they call the counselling gods (@eot Bovdavov), the 
half of whom have the oversight of the regions under the earth, 
and the other half oversee that which goes on on the earth, and 
among men, and in heaven. Every ten days one of these is sent 
as a messenger of the stars from the upper to the lower, and at the 
same time also one from the lower to the upper regions.” 

If, according to ver. 14, the [VY constitute a deliberative 
council forming a resolution regarding the fate of men, and then 
one of these YY comes down and makes known the resolution to 
the king, the conclusion is tenable that the }'Y correspond to the 
eo Bovratos of the Babylonians. The divine inspiration of the 
dream corresponds with this idea. The correct thought lay at the 
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foundation of the Chaldean representation of the @eol Bovraron, 
that the relation of God to the world was mediate through the in- 
strumentality of heavenly beings. The biblical revelation recog- 
nises these mediating beings, and calls them messengers of God, 
or angels and holy ones. Yea, the Scripture speaks of the assem- 
bling of angels before the throne of God, in which assemblies God 
forms resolutions regarding the fate of men which the angels carry 
into execution; cf. Job i. 6 ff., 1 Kings xxii. 19 ff., Ps. Ixxxix. 8 
(7). Accordingly, if Nebuchadnezzar’s dream came from God, we 
can regard the YY as an angel of God who belonged to the DWP Tid 
around the throne of God (Ps. Ixxxix. 8). But this angel an- 
nounced himself to the Chaldean king not as a messenger of the most 
high God, not as an angel in the sense of Scripture, but he speaks 
nee 14) of pry nan, of a resolution of the watchers, a fatum of the 
Qeot BovrNavoe who i the oversight of this world. The concep- 
tion {YY NW is not biblical, but Babylonian heathen. According 
to the doctrine of Senntnes the angels do not determine the fate of 
men, but God alone does, around whom the angels stand as mini- 
stering spirits to fulfil His commands and make known His counsel 
tomen. The angel designates to the Babylonian king the divine 
resolution regarding that judgment which would fall upon him 
from God to humble him for his pride as “the resolution of the 
watchers,” that it might be announced to him in the way most 
easily understood by him as a divine judgment. On the other 
hand, one may not object that a messenger of God cannot give 
himself the name of a heathen deity, and that if Nebuchadnezzar 
had through misunderstanding given to the bringer of the dream 
the name oe one of his heathen gods, Daniel ought, in interpreting 
the dream, to have corrected the i coudenstaudine: as Klief. sa'ys. 
For the messenger of God obviated this misunderstanding by the 
explanation that the matter was a decree of the watchers, to acknow- 
ledge the living God, that the Most High rules over the kingdom 
of men and gives it to whomsoever He will (ver. 14), whereby he 
distinctly enough announces himself as a messenger of the Most 
High, z.e. of the living God. To go yet further, and to instruct the 
king that his religious conceptions of the gods, the )1Y, or Geol 
Povdarou, were erroneous, inasmuch as, besides the Highest, the only 
God, there are no other gods, but only angels, who are no Oeo/, but 
creatures of God, was not at all necessary for the purpose of his 
message, This purpose was only to lead Nebuchadnezzar to an 
acknowledgment of the Most High, ze. to an acknowledgment that 
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the Most High rules as King of heaven over the kingdom of men. 
Now, since this was declared by the messenger of God, Daniel 
in interpreting the dream to the king needed to say nothing more 
than what he said in vers. 21, 22 (24, 25), where he designates the 
matter as a resolution of the Most High, and thereby indirectly 
corrects the view of the king regarding the “ resolutions of the 
watchers,” and gives the king distinctly to understand that the 
humiliation announced to him was determined,’ not by the Oeot 
Bovravor of the Babylonians, but by the only true God, whom 
Daniel and his people worshipped. For Nebuchadnezzar desig- 
nates YY as WIP in the same sense in which, in ver. 5, he speaks of 
the holy gods. 

Ver. 11 (14). The messenger of God cried with might (cf. iii. 
4), “as asign of the strong, firm utterance of a purpose’ (Kran.). 
The command, Hew it down, is not given to the angels (Hiv., 
Hitz., Auberl.). The plur. here is to be regarded as impersonal : 
the tree shall be cut down. ‘HS stands for 8 according to the 
analogy of the verbs 3d gutt., from 103, to fall of, spoken of 
withering leaves. In consequence of the destruction of the tree, 
the beasts which found shelter under it and among its branches 
flee away. Yet the tree shall not be altogether destroyed, but its 
stock (ver. 12 [15]) shall remain in the earth, that it may again 
afterwards spring up and grow into a tree. ‘The stem is not the 
royalty, the dynasty which shall remain in the house of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Hiiv.), but the tree with its roots is Nebuchadnezzar, who 
shall as king be cut down, but shall as a man remain, and again 
shall grow intoa king. But the stock must be bound “ with a 
band of iron and brass.” With these words, to complete which 
we must supply 3P2¥ from the preceding context, the language 
passes from the type to the person represented by it. This transi- 
tion is in the last part of the verse: with the beasts of the field let 
him have his portion in the grass of the earth ; for this cannot be 
said of the stock with the roots, therefore these words are in the 
interpretation also (ver. 22 [25]) applied directly to Nebuchad- 

1 We must altogether reject the assertion of Berth., v. Leng., Hitz, and 
Maur., that the language of this verse regarding the angel sent to Nebuchad- 
nezzar is formed in accordance with the Persian representation of the seven 
Amschaspands (Améscha-cpenta), since, according to the judgment of all those 
most deeply conversant with Parsism, the doctrine of the Améscha-¢penta does 
not at all occur in the oldest parts of the Avesta, and the Avesta altogether is 
not so old as that the Babylonian doctrine of the gods can be shown to be 
dependent on the Zend doctrine of the Parsees. 
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nezzar. But even in the preceding passages this transition is 
not doubtful. Neither the words in the grass of the field, nor 
the being wet with the dew of heaven, are suitable as applied to the 
stock of the tree, because both expressions in that case would affirm 
nothing ; still less is the band of iron and brass congruous, for the 
trunk of a tree is not wont to be surrounded with bands of iron in 
order to prevent its being rent in pieces and completely destroyed. 
Thus the words refer certainly to Nebuchadnezzar ; but the fasten- 
ing in brass and iron is not, with Jerome and others, to be under- 
stood of the binding of the madman with chains, but figuratively 
or spiritually of the withdrawal of free self-determination through 
the fetter of madness; cf. the fetters of affliction, Ps. cvii. 10, 
Job xxxvi. 8. With this fettering also agrees the going forth 
under the open heaven among the grass of the field, and the being 
wet with the dew of heaven, without our needing thereby to think 
of the maniac as wandering about without any oversight over 
him. 

Ver. 13 (16). Here the angel declares by what means Nebu- 
chadnezzar shall be brought into this condition. His heart shall be 
changed from a man’s heart, according to the following passage, 
into the heart of a beast. }9 S3U, to change, to make different from, 
so that it is no longer what it was. The Kethiv NUAIN is the Hebr. 
form for the Chald. 8¥28 of the Keri, here, as in ver. 14, where 
along with it also stands the Hebr. plur. form DWI, NWiIN 
stands here for the abbreviated comparison frequent in Hebr., 
NVIIN 329 12, and the 3d pers. plur.ji2. impers. for the passive. 
229 is the heart, the centre of the intelligent soul-life. The heart 
of man is dehumanized when his soul becomes like that of a beast ; 
for the difference between the heart of a man and that of a beast 
has its foundation in the difference between the soul of a man and 
the soul of a beast (Delitzsch, bibl. Psych. p. 252). And seven 
times shall pass over him, viz. during the continuance of the cireum- 
stances described ; 7.e. his condition of bondage shall last for seven 
times. Following the example of the LXX. and of Josephus, 
many ancient and recent interpreters, down to Maur., Hitz., and 
Kran., understood by the word }'21Y years, because the times in 
ch. vii, 25, xii. 7, are also years, and because in ver. 26 mention 
is made of twelve months, and thereby the time is defined as one 
year. But from ver. 26 the duration of the }272 cannot at all be 
concluded, and in ch. vil. 25 and xii. 7 the times are not years. 
M1) designates generally a definite period of time, whose length or 
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duration may be very different. Seven is the “ measure and 
signature of the history of the development of the kingdom of 
God, and of all the factors and phenomena significant for it” 
(Limmert’s “ Revision of the biblical Symbolical Numbers” in 
the Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. ix. p. 11), or as Leyrer, in Herzog’s 
fealencykl. xviii. p. 366, expresses himself, “the signature for all 
the actions of God, in judgment and in mercy, punishments, ex- 
piations, consecrations, blessings, connected with the economy of 
redemption, perfecting themselves in time.” Accordingly, “ seven 
times” is the duration of the divine punishment which was de- 
creed against Nebuchadnezzar for purposes connected with the 
history of redemption. Whether these times are to be under- 
stood as years, months, or weeks, is not said, and cannot at all 
be determined. The supposition that they were seven years 
“cannot well be adopted in opposition to the circumstance that 
Nebuchadnezzar was again restored to reason, a thing which very 
rarely occurs after so long a continuance of psychical disease ” 
(J. B. Friedreich, Zur Bibel. Naturhist., anthrop. u. med. Fragmente, 
i. p. 316). 

Ver. 14 (17). The divine messenger concludes his announce- 
ment with the words that the matter was unchangeably decreed, 
for this purpose, that men might be led to recognise the supremacy 
of the Most High over the kings of the earth. The first two 
passages have no verb, and thus the verb. substant. must be sup- 
plied. Accordingly we must not translate: by the decree of the 
watchers is the message, 2.é. is it delivered (Kran.), nor: the decree is 
included in the fate, the unalterable will of Heaven (Hiv.); but 3 
denotes the department within which the 7) lies, and is to be 
translated: “the message consists in, or rests on, the decree of the 
watchers.” 3, the unchangeable decision, the decretum divinum, 
quod homini aut rebus humanis tanquam inevitabile impositum est 
(Buxtorf’s Lex. talm. rabb. p. 419), the Fatuwm in which the 
Chaldeans believed. Regarding 53nB see under ch. iii. 16. Here 
the fundamental meaning, the message, that which ts to happen, can 
be maintained. The second member is synonymous, and affirms 
the same thing in another way. The word, the utterance of the 
holy ones, i.e. the watchers (see under ver. 10), is NNW, the 
matter. The meaning lying in the etymon, request or question, is 
not here suitable, but only the derivative meaning, matter as the 
object of the request or inquiry. The thing meant is that which 
is decided regarding the tree, that it should be cut down, etc. 
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This is so clear, that a pronoun referring to it appears super- 
fluous. 

7 MITT TW, tll the matter that... to the end that; not= 
‘1 48, ver. 22, because here no desnite of time goes before. 
The Ruane ine ef WY into dy (Hitz.) is unnecessary and arbitrary. 
That the living may know, etc. The expression is general, because 
it is not yet said who is to be understood by the tree which should 
be cut down. This general expression is in reality correct ; for the 
king comes by experience to this knowledge, and so all will attain 
to it who consider this. The two last passages of ver. 14 express 
more fully how the Most High manifests His supremacy over the 
kingdom of men. The Koike mby is shortened from NIMOY, and 
in the Keri is yet further shortened by the rejection of the nOCE, 
ch. v. 21, vii. 4 ff., etc. 

Ver. 15 (18). Nebuchadnezzar adds to his communication of 
his dream a command to Daniel to interpret it. The form siwp 


(its interpretation) is the old orthography and the softened form 
for WB (cf. ver. 6). 


Vers. 16-24 (19-27). The interpretation of the dream. 

As Daniel at once understood the interpretation of the dream, 
he was for a moment so astonished that he could not speak for 
terror at the thoughts which moved his soul. This amazement 
seized him Because he wished well to the king, and yet he must 
now announce to him a weighty judgment from God. 

Ver. 16. The punctuation DDInWS for DAWN is Syriac, as in 
the Hebr. ch. viii. 27; cf. Winer’s Chald. Gram. § 25, 2. “nywa 
S70 means, not about an hour (Mich., Hitz., Kran., etc:), but as iz 
were an instant, a moment. Regarding NYY, see under ch. iii. 6. 
The king perceives the astonishment of Daniel, and remarks that 
he has found the interpretation. Therefore he asks him, with 
friendly address, to tell him it without reserve. Daniel then com- 
municates it in words of affectionate interest for the welfare of 
the king. The words, let the dream be to thine enemies, etc., do 
not mean: i is a dream, a prophecy, such as the enemies of the king 
might ungraciously wish (Klief.), but: may the dream with its inter- 
pretation be to thine enemies, may it be fulfilled to them or refer to 
them (Hav., Hitz., etc.). The Kethiv '81) is the regular formation 
from 819 with the suffix, for which the Masoretes have substituted 
the later Talmudic- Targ. form 1. With regard to 7x3 with the 
a shortened, as also 17 (ch. iii. 16) and other participial forms, 
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cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 34, 111. That Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 16) 
in his account speaks in the third person does not justify the con- 
clusion, either that another spake of him, and that thus the docu- 
ment is not genuine (Hitz.), nor yet the conclusion that this verse 
includes an historical notice introduced as an interpolation into 
the document; for similar forms of expression are often found in 
such documents: cf. Ezra vii. 13-15, Esth. viii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 17 (20). Daniel interprets to the king his dream, repeat- 
ing only here and there in an abbreviated form the substance of 
it in the same words, and then declares its reference to the king. 
With vers. 17 (20) and 18 (21) cf. vers. 8 (11) and 9 (12). The 
fuller description of the tree is subordinated to the relative clause, 
which thow hast seen, so that the subject is connected by xin (ver. 
19), representing the verb. subst., according to rule, with the pre- 
dicate NIN, The interpretation of the separate statements regard- 
ing the tree is also subordinated in relative clauses to the subject. 
For the. Kethiv N21="M}), the Kert gives the shortened form 
N25, with the elision of the third radical, analogous to the shorten- 
ing of the following nO for no, To the call of the angel to 
*‘ cut down the tree,” etc. (ver. 20, cf. vers. 10-13), Daniel gives 
the interpretation, ver. 21, “‘ This is the decree of the Most High 
which is come upon the king, that he shall be driven from men, 
and dwell among the beasts,” etc. oY xd = Hebr. oy xia, The 
indefinite plur. form /70 stands instead of the passive, as the 
following Er) poyo’ and pyas, cf. under ch. ili. 4. Thus the 
subject remains altogether indefinite, and one has neither to 
think on men who will drive him from their society, etc., nor of 
angels, of whom, perhaps, the expulsion of the. king may be 
predicated, but scarcely the feeding on grass and being wet with 
dew. 

Ver. 23 (26). In this verse the emblem and its interpretation 
are simply placed together, so that we must in thought repeat the 
s1WD 727 from ver. 21 before TMI, NO*P, ONP do not in this 
place mean to stand, to exist, to remain, for this does not agree 
with the following 17}; for until Nebuchadnezzar comes to the 
knowledge of the supremacy of God, his dominion shall not con- 
tinue, but rest, be withdrawn. dip, to rise up, has here an in- 
choative meaning, again rise up. ‘To pordyy (do rule) there is to 
be added from ver. 22 (25) the clause, over the kingdom of men. 
From this passage we have an explanation of the use of N™Dv, 
heaven, for SY, the Most High, God of heaven, whence after- 
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watds arose the use of Bacitela tev otpavav for Bacirela Tod 
Ocod. 

Ver. 24 (27). Daniel adds to his interpretation of the dream 
the warning to the king to break off his sins by righteousness and 
mercy, so that his tranquillity may be lengthened. Daniel knew 
nothing of a heathen Fatum, but he knew that the judgments of 
God were directed against men according to their conduct, and 
that punishment threatened could only be averted by repentance ; 
cf. Jer. xviii. 7 ff.; Jonah iii. 5 ff.; Isa. xxxviii.1 f. This way of 
turning aside the threatened judgment stood open also for Nebu- 
chadnezzar, particularly as the time of the fulfilment of the dream 
was not fixed, and thus a space was left for repentance. The 
counsel of Daniel is interpreted by Berth., Hitz., and others, after 
Theodotion, the Vulgate, and many Church Fathers and Rabbis, 
as teaching the doctrine of holiness by works held by the later 
Jews, for they translate it: redeem thy sins by well-doing (Hitz. : 
buy freedom from thy sins by alms), and thy transgressions by show- 
ing mercy to the poor.’ But this translation of the first passage is 
verbally false; for P18 does not mean to redeem, to ransom, and 
APIS does not mean alms or charity. PIB means to break off, to 
break in pieces, hence to separate, to disjoin, to put at a distance ; 
see under Gen. xxi. 40.. And though in the Targg. p15 is Bsod 
for bya, | 32, to loosen, to unbind, of redeeming, ransoming of the 
first-born, an inheritance or any other valuable possession, yet this 
use of the word by no means accords with sins as the object, 
because sins are not goods which one redeems or ransoms so as to 
retain them for his own use. ‘81 P78 can only mean to throw away 
sins, to set one’s self free from sins. PT¥ nowhere in the O. T. 
means well-doing or alms. This meaning the self-righteous Rabbis 
first gave to the word in their writings. Daniel recommends the 
king to practise righteousness as the chief virtue of a ruler in 
contrast to the unrighteousness of the despots, as Hgstb., Hiiv., 
Hofm., and Klief. have justly observed. To this also the second 
member of the verse corresponds. As the king should practise 
righteousness toward all his subjects, so should he exercise mercy 


1 Theodot. translates: xl rebg cwaptics cov ev Erenuostveis AUTpwcas, xeel 


tos boixias aov ey oixtipmois mevyrwv. The Vulg.: et peccata tua eleemosynis 
redime et iniquitates tuas misericordiis pauperum. Accordingly, the Catholic 
Church regards this passage as a locus classicus for the doctrine of the merit of 


works, against which the Apologia Conf. August. first set forth the right ex- 
position. 
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toward the oppressed, the miserable, the poor. Both of these 
virtues are frequently named together, e.g. Isa. xi. 4, Ps. Ixxii. 4, 
Isa. xli. 2, as virtues of the Messiah. 97 is the plur. of °OM, as 
the parallel 30Y shows, and the Keri only the later abbreviation 
or defective suffix-formation, as ch. ii. 4, v. 10. 

The last clause of this verse is altogether misunderstood by 
Theodotion, who translates it tows éorat paxpdobupos tois Tapar- 
Towaciv cov 6 Oeds, and by the Vulgate, where it is rendered by 
forsitan ignoscet delictis tuis, and by many older interpreters, 
where they expound S278 in the sense of DBS JN, patience, and 
derive anew from 2%, to fail, to go astray (cf. ch. iii. 29). NB 
means continuance, or length of time, as ch. vii. 12; new, rest, 
safety, as the Hebr. mow, here the peaceful prosperity of life; and 
13, neither ecce nor forsitan, si forte, but simply 2/, as always in 
the book of Daniel. 

Daniel places before the king, as the condition of the continu- 
ance of prosperity of life, and thereby implicite of the averting of 
the threatened punishment, reformation of life, the giving up of 
injustice and cruelty towards the poor, and the practice of righteous- 
ness and mercy. 


Vers. 25-30 (28-33). The fulfilling of the dream. 

Nebuchadnezzar narrates the fulfilment of the dream alto- 
gether objectively, so that he speaks of himself in the third person. 
Berth., Hitz., and others find here that the author falls out of the 
role of the king into the narrative tone, and thus betrays the fact 
that some other than the king framed the edict. But this con- 
clusion is opposed by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar from ver. 31 
speaks of his recovery again in the first person. Thus it is beyond 
doubt that the change of person has its reason in the matter itself. 
Certainly it could not be in this that Nebuchadnezzar thought it 
unbecoming to speak in his own person of his madness ; for if he 
had had so tender a regard for his own person, he would not have 
published the whole occurrence in a manifesto addressed to his 
subjects. But the reason of his speaking of his madness in the 
third person, as if some other one were narrating it, lies simply in 
this, that in that condition he was not Ich = Ego (Kliefoth). With 
the return of the Ich, J, on his recovery from his madness, Nebu- 
chadnezzar begins again to narrate in the first person (ver. 
31 [34]). 


Ver. 25 (28). In this verse there is a brief comprehensive 
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statement regarding the fulfilment of the dream to the king, which 
is then extended from ver. 26 to 30. At the end of twelve 
months, i.e. after the expiry of twelve months from the time of the 
dream, the king betook himself to his palace at Babylon, #.e. to the 
flat roof of the palace; cf. 2 Sam. x1. 2. The addition at Babylon 
does not indicate that the king was then living at a distance from 
Babylon, as Berth., v. Leng., Maur., and others imagine, but is 
altogether suitable to the matter, because Nebuchadnezzar cer- 
’ tainly had palaces outside of Babylon, but it is made with special 
reference to the language of the king which follows regarding the 
greatness of Babylon. 139 means here not simply to begin to speak, 
but properly to answer, and suggests to us a foregoing colloquy 
of the king with himself in his own mind. Whether one may 
conclude from that, in connection with the statement of time, after 
twelve months, that Nebuchadnezzar, exactly one year after he had 
received the important dream, was actively engaging himself re- 
garding that dream, must remain undetermined, and can be of no 
use to a psychological explanation of the occurrence of the dream. 
The thoughts which Nebuchadnezzar expresses in ver. 26 (29) are 
not favourable to such a supposition. Had the king remembered 
that dream and its interpretation, he would scarcely have spoken 
so proudly of his splendid city which he had built as he does in 
ver. 27 (30). 

When he surveyed the great and magnificent city from the top 
of his palace, “ pride overcame him,” so that he dedicated the 
building of this great city as the house of his kingdom to the might 
of his power and the honour of his majesty. From the addition 
827 it does not follow that this predicate was a standing Epitheton 
ornans of Babylon, as with 737 non, Amos vi. 2, and other towns 
of Asia; for although Pausanias and Strabo call Babylon peyady 
and peylorn Tons, yet it bears this designation as a surname in no 
ancient author. But in Rey. xiv. 8 this predicate, quoted from 
the passage before us, is given to Babylon, and in the mouth of 
Nebuchadnezzar it quite corresponds to the self-praise of his great 
might by which he had built Babylon as the residence of a great 
king. 22 designates, as 122 more frequently, not the building or 
founding of a city, for the founding of Babylon took place in the 
earliest times after the Flood (Gen. xi.), and was dedicated to the 
god Belus, or the mythic Semiramis, i.e. in the pre-historic time ; 
but 722 means the building up, the enlargement, the adorning of the 
city 120 m2, Jor the house of the kingdom, i.e. for a royal resi- 
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dence; cf. the related expression "25m m3, Amos vii. 13. ™2 
stands in this connection neither for town nor for 220 (ver. 26), 
but has the meaning dwelling-place. The royalty of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom has its dwelling-place, its seat, in Babylon, the 
capital of the kingdom. 

With reference to the great buildings of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon, vide the statements of Berosus in Josephi Ant. x. 11, 1, 
and con. Ap. 1.19, and of Abydenus in Eusebii prepar. evang. 
ix. 41, and Chron. i. p. 59; also the delineation of these buildings 
in Duncker’s Gesch. des Alterth. i. p. 854 ff. The presumption of 
this language appears in the words, “ by the strength of my might, 
and for the splendour (honour) of my majesty.” Thus Nebuchad- 
nezzar describes himself as the creator of his kingdom and of its 
glory, while the building up of his capital as a residence bearing 
witness to his glory and his might pointed at the same time to the 
duration of his dynasty. This proud utterance is immediately 
followed by his humiliation by the omnipotent God. A voice fell 
from heaven. DBS as in Isa. ix. 7, of the sudden coming of a divine 
revelation. PIS for the passive, as ch. ill. 4. The perf. My 
denotes the matter as finished. At the moment when Nebuchad- 
nezzar heard in his soul the voice from heaven, the prophecy 
begins to be fulfilled, the king becomes deranged, and is deprived 
of his royalty. 

Vers. 29, 30 (82, 33). Here the contents of the prophecy, ver. 
22 (25), are repeated, and then in ver. 30 (33) it is stated that the 
word regarding Nebuchadnezzar immediately began to be fulfilled. 
On Snyy m3, cf. ch. iii, 6. MD, from ND, to go to an end. The 
prophecy goes to an end when it is realized, is fulfilled. The ful- 
filling is related in the words of the prophecy. Nebuchadnezzar 
is driven from among men, viz. by his madness, in which he fled 
from intercourse with men, and lived under the open air of heaven 
as a beast among the beasts, eating grass like the cattle; and his 
person was so neglected, that his hair became like the eagles’ 
feathers and his nails like birds’ claws. }7W23 and | SY? are 
abbreviated comparisons; vide under ver. 13. ‘That this condition 
was a peculiar appearance of the madness is expressly mentioned 
in ver. 31 (34), where the recovery is designated as the restoration 
of his understanding. 

This malady, in which men regard themselves as beasts and 
imitate their manner of life, is called insania zoanthropica, or, in 
the case of those who think themselves wolves, lycanthropia. The 
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condition is described in a manner true to nature. Even “as to 
the eating of grass,” as G. Rosch, in the Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 
xv. p. 521, remarks, “there is nothing to perplex or that needs to be 
explained. It is a circumstance that has occurred in recent times, 
as ¢.g. in the case of a woman in the Wiirttemberg asylum for the 
insane.” Historical documents regarding this form of madness 
have been collected by Trusen in his Sttten, Gebr. u. Krank. der 
alten Hebrder, p. 205 f., 2d ed., and by Friedreich in Zur Bibel, 
i. p. 808 f.7 


Vers. 31-34 (34-37). Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery, his restora- 
tion to his kingdom, and his thankful recognition of the Lord in 
heaven. 

The second part of the prophecy was also fulfilled. “ At the 
end of the days,” 7c. after the expiry of the seven times, Nebuchad- 
nezzar lifted up his eyes to heaven,—the first sign of the return 
of human consciousness, from which, however, we are not to con- 
clude, with Hitzig, that before this, in his madness, he went on all- 
fours like an ox. Nebuchadnezzar means in these words only to 
say that his first thought was a look to heaven, whence help came 
to him; cf. Ps. exxiii. 1 f. Then his understanding immediately 
returned to him. The first thought he entertained was to thank 
God, to praise Him as the ever-living One, and to recognise the 
eternity of His sway. Nebuchadnezzar acknowledges and praises 
God as the “ ever-living One,” because He had again given to him 
his life, which had been lost in his madness; cf. ch. vi. 27 (26). 

Ver. 310, cf. with ch. ill. 33 (iv. 1). The eternity of the supre- 
macy of God includes His omnipotence as opposed to the weakness 
of the inhabitants of earth. This eternity Nebuchadnezzar praises 
in ver. 32 (35) in words which remind us of the expressions of 
Isaiah ; cf. with the first half of the verse, Isa. xl. 17, xxiv. 21; 
and with the second half of it, Isa. xlii. 13. nea for NOD, as not, 
as not existing. 12 SMD in the Pa., to strike on the hand, to hinder, 
derived from the custom of striking children on the hand in chas- 

1 Regarding the statement, ‘‘his hair grew as the feathers of an eagle,” 
etc., Friedr. remarks, p. 316, that, besides the neglect of the external appear- 
ance, there is also to be observed the circumstance that sometimes in psychical 
maladies the nails assume a peculiarly monstrous luxuriance with deformity. 
Besides, his remaining for a long time in the open air is to be considered, ‘‘ for 
it is an actual experience that the hair, the more it is exposed to the influences 


of the rough weather and to the sun’s rays, the more does it grow in hardness, 
and thus becomes like unto the feathers of an eagle.” 
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tising them. The expression is common in the Targg. and in the 
Arabic. 

Ver. 33 (36). With the restoration of his understanding Nebu- 
chadnezzar also regained his royal dignity and his throne. In 
order to intimate the inward connection between the return of 
reason and the restoration to his sovereignty, in this verse the first 
element of his restoration is repeated from ver. 31 (34), and the 
second follows in connection with it in the simple manner of 
Semitic narrative, for which we in German (and English) use the 
closer connection: “ when my understanding returned, then also my 
royal state and my glory returned.” The passage beginning with 
apo is construed very differently by interpreters. Many co-ordinate 
ya) ap with ‘) 75, and then regard ap either as the nominative, 
“and then my kingly greatness, my glory and splendour, came to 
me again” (Hitzig), or unite "773 as the genitive with smadn : 
“and for the honour of my royalty, of my fame and my glory, 
it (my understanding) returned to me again” (v. Leng., Maur., 
Klief.). The first of these interpretations is grammatically in- 
admissible, since ? cannot be a sign of the genitive; the other 
is unnecessarily artificial We agree with Rosenmiiller and 
Kranichfeld in regarding ‘779 as the subject of the passage. 
113 [splendour, pomp] is the majestic appearance of the prince, 
which according to Oriental modes of conception showed. itself 
in splendid dress; cf. Ps. cx. 3, xxix. 2, xcvi. 9; 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
1, splendour (ch. ii. 31), is the shining colour or freshness of the 
appearance, which is lost by terror, anxiety, or illness, as in ch. v. 
GO nO svi. 25. p> as in ver. 27. In how far the return of the 
external dignified habitus was conducive to the honour of royalty, 
the king most fully shows in the second half of the verse, where 
he says that his counsellors again established him in his kingdom. 
The 83, to seek, does not naturally indicate that the king was 
suffered, during the period of his insanity, to wander about in the 
fields and forests without any supervision, as Bertholdt and Hitzig 
think; but it denotes the seeking for one towards whom a commis- 
sion has to be discharged, as ch. ii. 13; thus, here, the seeking in 
order that they might transfer to him again the government. The 
“counsellors and great men” are those who had carried on the 
government during his insanity. pn, on account of the accent. 
distinct., is Hophal pointed with Patach instead of Tere, as the 
following nbd, If Nebuchadnezzar, after his restoration to the 
kingdom, attained to yet more 329, greatness, than he had before, so 
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he must have reigned yet a considerable time without our needing 
to suppose that he accomplished also great deeds. 

Ver. 34 (37). The manifesto closes with praise to God, ‘the King 
of heaven, whose works are truth and righteousness, mien show 
themselves in humbling the proud. viv corresponds to the Hebr. 
nx, and 1 to the Hebr. pavin, Nebuchadnezzar thus recognised 
the humiliation which he had experienced as a righteous punish 
ment for his pride, without, however, being pineal of the divine 
grace which had been shown in mercy toward him ; whence Calvin 
has drawn the conclusion that he was not brought to true heart- 
repentance. 


CHAP. V. BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST AND THE HANDWRITING OF 
GOD. 


The Chaldean king Belshazzar made a feast to his chief 
officers, at which in drunken arrogance, by a desecration of the 
sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away from the 
temple at Jerusalem, he derided the God of Israel (vers. 1-4). 
Then he suddenly saw the finger of a hand writing on the wall 
of the guest-chamber, at which he was agitated by violent terror, 
and commanded that the wise men should be sent for, that they 
might read and interpret to him the writing; and when they were 
not able to do this, he became pale with alarm (vers. 5-9). Then 
the queen informed him of Daniel, who would be able to interpret 
the writing (vers. 10-12). Daniel, being immediately brought in, 
declared himself ready to read and interpret the writing; but first 
he reminded the king of his sin in that he did not take. warning 
from the divine chastisement which had visited king Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. iv.), but offended the Most High God by desecrating 
‘the holy vessels of His temple (vers. 13, 14). He then interpreted 
to him the writing, showing the king that God had announced to 
him by means of it the end of his reign, and the transference of 
the kingdom to the Medes and Persians (vers. 25-28). Daniel 
was thereupon raised to honour by Belshazzar, who was, however, 
in that same night put to death (vers. 29, 30). 

This narrative presents historical difficulties, for a Chaldean 
king by the name of Belshazzar is nowhere else mentioned, except 
in the passage in Baruch i. 11 f., which is dependent on this 
chapter of Daniel; and the judgment here announced to him, the 
occurrence of which is in part mentioned in ver. 30, and in part 
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set forth in ch. vi. 1 (v. 31), does not appear to harmonize with the 
extra-biblical information which we have regarding the destruction 
of the Chaldean kingdom. 

If we consider closely the contents of this chapter, it appears 
that Belshazzar, designated in ver. 30 as king of the Chaldeans, is 
not only in ver. 22 addressed by Daniel as Nebuchadnezzar’s son, 
but in vers. 11, 13, and 18 is also manifestly represented in the 
same character, for the queen-mother (ver. 11), Belshazzar him- 
self (ver. 13), and Daniel (ver. 18) call Nebuchadnezzar his 38, 
father. If now 38 and 72 do not always express the special 
relation of father and son, but 28 is used in a wider sense of a 
grandfather and of yet more remote ancestors, and 72 of grand- 
sons and other descendants, yet this wider interpretation and 
conception of the words is from the matter of the statements here 
made highly improbable, or indeed directly excluded, inasmuch as 
the queen-mother speaks of things which she had experienced, and 
Daniel said to Belshazzar (ver. 22) that he knew the chastisement 
which Nebuchadnezzar had suffered from God in the madness 
that had come upon him, but had not regarded it. In that case 
the announcement of the judgment threatening Belshazzar and 
his kingdom (vers. 24—28), when compared with its partial fulfil- 
ment in Belshazzar’s death (ver. 30), appears to indicate that his 
death, together with the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom and 
its transference to the Medes and Persians (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), oc- 
curred at the same time. Nevertheless this indication, as has 
already been remarked (p. 37), appears to have more plausibility 
than truth, since neither the combination of the two events in their 
announcement, nor their union in the statement of their fulfil- 
ment, by means of the copula 1 in ch. vi. 1, affords conclusive proof 
of their being contemporaneous. Since only the time of Belshazzar’s 
death is given (ver. 30), but the transference of the Chaldean king- 
dom to the Median Darius (ch. vi. 1) is not chronologically defined, 
then we may without hesitation grant that the latter event did not 
happen till some considerable time after the death of Belshazzar, 
in case other reasons demand this supposition. For, leaving out 
of view the announcement of the judgment, the narrative contains 
not the least hint that, at the time when Belshazzar revelled with 
his lords and his concubines, the city of Babylon was besieged by 
enemies. “ Belshazzar (vers. 1-4) is altogether without care, which 
he could not have been if the enemy had gathered before the gates. 
The handwriting announcing evil appears out of harmony with 
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the circumstances (ver. 5), while it would have had a connection 
with them if the city had been beleaguered. Belshazzar did not 
believe (ver. 29) that the threatened end was near, which would 
not have been in harmony with a state of siege. All these cir- 
cumstances are not to be explained from the light-mindedness of 
Belshazzar, but they may be by the supposition that his death was 
the result of an insurrection, unexpected by himself and by all.” 
Kliefoth, p. 148. 

Now let us compare with this review of the chapter the non- 
biblical reports regarding the end of the Babylonian monarchy. 
Berosus, in a fragment preserved by Josephus, c. Ap. i. 20, says 
that “ Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded in the kingdom by his son 
Evilmerodach, who reigned badly (1pocras Tov mpayyatav avowes 
Kat acenya@s), and was put to death (avnpéOn) by Neriglissor, the 
husband of his sister, after he had reigned two years. This Neri- 
glissor succeeded him, and reigned four years. . His son Laboro- 
soarchod, being still a child (wats dv), reigned after him nine 
months, and was murdered by his friends (dca 7d moda Euhaivew 
KaonOn t7d Tov phirwyv aretuutravic9n), because he gave many 
proofs of a bad character. His murderers by a general resolution 
transferred the government to Nabonnedus, one of the Baby- 
lonians who belonged to the conspirators. Under him the walls 
of Babylon along the river-banks were better built. But in the 
seventeenth year of his reign Cyrus came from Persia with a great 
army and took Babylon, after he had subjugated all the rest of 
Asia. Nabonnedus went out to encounter him, but was vanquished 
in battle, and fled with a few followers and shut himself up in 
Borsippa. But Cyrus, after he had taken Babylon and demolished 
its walls, marched against Borsippa and besieged Nabonnedus. 
But Nabonnedus could not hold out, and therefore surrendered 
himself. He was at first treated humanely by Cyrus, who removed 
him from Babylon, and gave him Carmania as a place of residence 
(Sods oixntipiov ait@ Kapyaviav), where he spent the remainder 
of his days and died.” 

Abydenus, in a shorter fragment preserved by Eusebius in the 
Prepar. Ev. ix. 41, and in the Chron. Armen. p. 60 sq., makes the 
same statements. Petermann’s translation of the fragment found 
in Niebuhr’s Gesch. Assurs, p. 504, is as follows :—“ There now 
reigned (after Nebuchodrossor) his son Amilmarodokos, whom his 
son-in-law Niglisaris immediately murdered, whose only son Labos- 
sorakos remained yet alive; but it happened to him also that he 
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met a violent death. He commanded that Nabonedokhos should 
be placed on the throne of the kingdom, a person who was alto- 
gether unfit to occupy it.” (In the Prepar. Evang. this passage 
is given in these words: NaBovvidoyov arodeixvvcr Baciréa, 
MpoonkovTa oi ovdev.) ‘ Cyrus, after he had taken possession of 
Babylon, appointed him margrave of the country of Carmania. 
Darius the king removed him out of the land.” (This last passage 
is wanting in the Prep. Ev.) 

According to these reports, there reigned in Babylon after 
Nebuchadnezzar four other kings, among whom there was no one 
called Belshazzar, and only one son of Nebuchadnezzar, viz. Evil- 
merodach; for Neriglissar is son-in-law and Laborosoarchod is 
grandson (daughter’s son) of Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonnedus 
was not at all related to him, nor of royal descent. Of these kings, 
only Evilmerodach and Laborosoarchod were put to death, while 
on the contrary Neriglissar and Nabonnedus died a natural death, 
and the Babylonian dominion passed by conquest to the Medes, 
without Nabonnedus thereby losing his life. Hence it follows, 


1 With these statements that of Alexander Polyhistor, in Euseb. Chron. 
Armen. ed. Aucher, i. p. 45, in the main agrees. His report, according to 
Petermann’s translation (as above, p. 497), is as follows :—‘‘ After Nebuchod- 
rossor, his son Amilmarudokhos reigned 12 years, whom the Hebr. hist. calls 
Ilmarudokhos. After him there reigned over the Chaldeans Neglisaros 4 years, 
and then Nabodenus 17 years, under whom Cyrus (son) of Cambyses assembled 
an army against the land of the Babylonians. Nabodenus opposed him, but 
was overcome and put to flight. Cyrus now reigned over Babylon 9 years,” 
etc. The 12 years of Amilmarudokhos are without doubt an error of the 
Armenian translator or of some transcriber ; and the omission of Loborosoar- 
chod is explained by the circumstance that he did not reign a full year. The 
correctness of the statement of Berosus is confirmed by the Canon of Ptolemy, 
who names as successors of Nabokolassar (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 
43 years), Illoarudmos 2 years, Nerigassolassaros 4 years, and Nabonadius 17 
years; thus omitting Laborosoarchod on the grounds previously mentioned. 
The number of the years of the reigns mentioned by Berosus agrees with the 
biblical statements regarding the duration of the exile. From the first taking 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim are men- 
tioned—Jehoiakim 7 years, Jehoiachin 3 months, and his imprisonment 37 
years (Jer. lii. 31), Evilmerodach 2 years, Neriglissar 4 years, Laborosoarchod 
9 months, and Nabonnedus 17 years—in all 68 years, to which, if the 2 years 
of the reign of Darius the Mede are added, we shall have 70 years. The years 
of the reigns of the Babylonian kings amount in all to the same number ; viz. 
Nebuchadnezzar 443 years,—since he did not become king till one year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he reigned 43 years,—Evilmerodach 2 years, Neri- 
glissar 4 years, Loborosoarchod 9 months, Nabonnedus 17 years, and Darius the 
Mede 2 years—in all 70 years. 
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(1) that Belshazzar cannot be the last king of Babylon, nor is 
identical with Nabonnedus, who was neither a son nor descendant 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and was not put to death by Cyrus at the 
destruction of Babylon and the overthrow of the Chaldean king- 
dom; (2) that Belshazzar could neither be Evilmerodach nor 
Laborosoarchod, since only these two were put to death—the 
former after he had reigned only two years, and the latter after he 
had reigned only nine months, while the third year of Belshazzar’s 
reign is mentioned in Dan. viii. 1; and (3) that the death of 
Belshazzar cannot have been at the same time as the destruction 
of Babylon by the Medes and Persians. 

If we now compare with these facts, gathered from Oriental 
sources, those narrated by the Greek historians Herodotus and 
Xenophon, we find that the former speaks of several Babylonian 
kings, but says nothing particular regarding them, but, on the 
other hand, reports many sayings and fabulous stories of two 
Babylonian queens, Semiramis and Nitocris, to whom he attri- 
butes (i. 184 f.) many exploits, and the erection of buildings 
which Berosus has attributed to Nebuchadnezzar. Of Babylonian 
kings he names (i. 188) only Labynetos as the son of Nitocris, 
with the remark, that he had the same name as his father, and 
that Cyrus waged war against this second Labynetos, and by 
diverting the Euphrates from its course at the time of a nocturnal 
festival of its inhabitants, stormed the city of Babylon (i. 191), 
after he had gained a battle before laying siege to the capital of 
the Babylonians (i. 190). Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5, 15 ff.), 
agreeing with Herodotus, relates that Cyrus entered the city by 
damming off the Euphrates during a festival of its inhabitants, 
and that the king was put to death, whose name he does not men- 
tion, but whom he describes (v. 2. 27, iv. 6.3) as a youth, and 
(iv. 6. 38, v. 2. 27 f., v. 3. 6, vil. 5. 32) as a riotous, voluptuous, 
cruel, godless man. The preceding king, the father of the last, 
he says, was a good man, but his youngest son, who succeeded to 
the government, was a wicked man. Herodotus and Xenophon 
appear, then, to agree in this, that both of them connect the de- 
struction of Babylon and the downfall of the Chaldean kingdom 
by Cyrus with a riotous festival of the Babylonians, and both 
describe the last king as of royal descent. They agree with the 
narrative of Daniel as to the death of Belshazzar, that it took 
place during or immediately after a festival, and regarding the 
transference of the Chaldean kingdom to the Medes and Persians ; 
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and they confirm the prevalent interpretation of this chapter, that 
Belshazzar was the last Chaldean king, and was put to death on 
the occasion of the taking of Babylon. But in their statements 
concerning the last king of Babylon they both stand in opposition 
to the accounts of Berosus and Abydenus. Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon describe him as the king’s son, while Nabonnedus, according 
to both of these Chaldean historians, was not of royal descent. 
Besides this, Xenophon states that the king lost his life at the 
taking of Babylon, while according to Berosus, on the contrary, 
he was not in Babylon at all, but was besieged in Borsippa, sur- 
rendered to Cyrus, and was banished to Carmania, or according 
to Abydenus, was made deputy of that province. Shall we then 
decide for Herodotus and Xenophon, and against Berosus and 
Abydenus? Against such a decision the great imperfection and 
indefiniteness of the Grecian account must awaken doubts. If, 
as is generally supposed, the elder Labynetus of Herodotus is the 
husband of Nitocris, who was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, then 
his son of the same name cannot be identical with the Nabonnedus 
of Berosus and Abydenus; for according to the testimonies of 
biblical and Oriental authorities, which are clear on this point, the 
Chaldean kingdom did not fall under the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and then the statement of Herodotus regarding the two Laby- 
netuses is certainly incorrect, and is fabricated from very obscure 
traditions. Xenophon also shows himself to be not well informed 
regarding the history of the Chaldean kings. Although his descrip- 
tion of the last of these kings appears to indicate an intimate 
knowledge of his character, and accords with the character of Bel- 
shazzar, yet he does not even know the name of this king, and 
still less the duration of his reign. 

Accordingly these scanty and indefinite Grecian reports can- 
not counterbalance the extended and minute statements of Berosus 
and Abydenus, and cannot be taken as regulating the historical 
interpretation of Dan.v. Josephus, it is true, understands the 
narrative in such a way that he identifies Belshazzar with Nabon- 
nedus, and connects his death with the destruction of the Babylonish 
kingdom, for (Ant. x. 11, 2 f.) he states that, after Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evilmerodach reigned eighteen years. But when 
he died, his son Neriglissar succeeded to the government, and died 
after he had reigned forty years. After him the succession in the 
kingdom came to his son Labosordacus, who continued in it but 
nine months; and when he was dead (reAcvt/cavTos avTod), it 
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came to Baltasar, who by the Babylonians was called Naboan- 
delus (Nabonnedus), against whom Cyrus the king of Persia 
and Darius the king of Media made war. While they besieged 
Babylon a wonderful event occurred at a feast which the king 
gave to his magnates and his wives, as described by Dan. v. Not 
long after Cyrus took the city and made Baltasar prisoner. “ For 
it was,” he continues, “under Baltasar, after he had reigned seven- 
teen years, that Babylon was taken. This was, as has been handed 
down to us, the end of the descendants of Nebuchadnezzar.” But 
it is clear that in these reports which Josephus has given he has 
not drawn his information from sources no longer accessible to 
us, but has merely attempted in them to combine the reports of 
Berosus, and perhaps also those of the Greek historians, with his 
own exposition of the narrative of Dan. v. The deviations from 
Berosus and the Canon of Ptolemy in regard to the number of the 
years of the reign of Evilmerodach and of Neriglissar are to be at- 
tributed to the transcriber of Josephus, since he himself, in his work 
contra Apion, gives the number in harmony with those stated by 
those authors without making any further remark. The names 
of the four kings are derived from Berosus, as well as the nine 
months’ reign of Labosordacus and the seventeen years of Nabo- 
andelus; but the deviations from Berosus with respect to the 
death of Evilmerodach, and the descent of Neriglissar and Nabon- 
nedus from Nebuchadnezzar, Josephus has certainly derived only 
from Jer. xxvil. 7 and Dan. v.; for the statement by Jeremiah, 
that all the nations would serve Nebuchadnezzar, his son and his 
son’s son, “until the very time of his land come,” is literally so 
understood by him as meaning that Evilmerodach, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was succeeded by his own son, who again was 
succeeded by his son, and so on down to Belshazzar, whom Daniel 
(ch. v. 22) had called the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and whom 
Josephus regarded as the last king of Babylon, the Nabonnedus 
of the Babylonians. Josephus did not know how to harmonize 
with this view the fact of the murder of Evilmerodach by his 
brother-in-law, and therefore he speaks of Evilmerodach as dying 
in peace, and of his son as succeeding him on the throne, while he 
passes by in silence the death of Labosordacus and the descent 
of Baltasar, and only in the closing sentence reckons him also 
among the successors of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But if in the passages quoted Josephus gives only his own view 
regarding the Chaldean rulers down to the time of the overthrow 
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of the kingdom, and in that contradicts on several points the 
statements of Berosus, without supporting these contradictions by 
authorities, we cannot make use of his narrative as historical evi- 
dence for the exposition of this chapter, and the question, Which 
Babylonian king is to be understood by Belshazzar? must be decided 
on the ground of existing independent authorities. 

Since, then, the extra-biblical authorities contradict one another 
in this, that the Chaldean historians describe Nabonnedus, the last 
king of the Chaldean kingdom, as a Babylonian not of royal descent 
who, after putting to an fle last descendant of the royal family, 
usurped the throne, which, according to their account, he occupied 
till Babylon was deo by Cyrus, when he was banished to 
Carmania, where he died a natural death; while, on the other 
hand, Herodotus and Xenophon represent the last Babylonian 
king, whom Herodotus calls Labynetus = Nabonedos [= Nabonned 
= Nabonid], as of royal descent, and the successor of his father on 
the throne, and connect the taking of Babylon with a riotous 
festival held in the palace and in the city generally, during which, 
Xenophon says, the king was put to death ;—therefore the deter- 
mination regarding the historical contents of Dan. v. hinges on this 
point: whether Belshazzar is to be identified, on the authority 
of Greek authors, with Nabonnedus; or, on the authority of the 
Chaldean historians, is to be regarded as different from him, and 
is identical with one of the two Babylonian kings who were de- 
throned by a conspiracy. 

The decision in favour of the former I have in my Lehrbd. 
der Hinl., along with many interpreters, contended for. By this 
view the statements of Berosus and Abydenus regarding Nabon- 
ned’s descent and the end of his life must be set aside as unhis- 
torical, and explained only as traditions intended for the glorifi- 
cation of the royal house of Nebuchadnezzar, by which the 
Babylonians sought to lessen the undeniable disgrace attending 
the downfall of their monarchy, and to roll away the dishonour 
of the siege at least from the royal family of the famed Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But although in the statements of Berosus, but par- 
ticularly in those of Abydenus regarding Nebuchadnezzar, their 
laudatory character cannot be denied, yet Hiivernick (NV. Arit. 
Unterss. p. 70 f.) and Kranichfeld, p. 30 ff., have with justice 
replied that this national partiality in giving colour to his narrative 
is not apparent in Berosus generally, for he speaks very condemna- 
torily of the son of Nebuchadnezzar, saying that he administered 
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the affairs of government dvduas Kab dcedyas; he also blames 
the predecessor of Nabonnedus, and assigns as the reason of the 
murder of the former as well as of the latter their own evil con- 
duct. Nor does it appear that Berosus depreciated Nabonnedus 
in order to benefit his predecessors, rather he thought of him as 
worthy of distinction, and placed him on the throne in honour 
among his predecessors. “ What Herodotus says (i. 186) of the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar is expressly stated by Berosus to the 
honour of the government of Nabonnedus, namely, that under his 
reion a great part of the city wall was furnished with fortifications 
(ra mepl Tov motapov telyn THs BaBvdwviovy morews €& omtis 
TrWOov Kal aopadrtov KatexoouHln) ; and it is obviously with 
reference to this statement that in the course of the narrative 
mention is made of the strong fortifications of the city which 
defied the assault of Cyrus. Moreover, in the narrative Nabon- 
nedus appears neither as a traitor nor as a coward. On the 
contrary, he goes out well armed against the enemy and offers 
him battle (a7avrncas peta THs Suvdwews Kal TwapataEdpevos) 3 
and the circumstance that he surrendered to Cyrus in Borsippa is 
to be accounted for from this, that he only succeeded in fleeing 
thither with a very small band. Finally, it is specially mentioned 
that Cyrus made war against Babylon after he had conquered the 
rest of Asia. From this it is manifest that the fame of the 
strenoth of Babylon was in no respect weakened by Nabonnedus’ 
seventeen years’ reign.” (Kranichfeld.) All these circumstances 
stand in opposition to the opinion that there is a tendency in 
Berosus to roll the disgrace of the overthrow of the kingdom from 
off the family of Nebuchadnezzar, and to attribute it to an 
incapable upstart. 

What Berosus, moreover, says regarding the treatment of 
Nabonnedus on the part of Cyrus shows no trace of a desire to 
depreciate the dethroned monarch. That Cyrus assigned him 
a residence during life in Carmania is in accordance with the 
noble conduct of Cyrus in other cases, e.g. toward Astyages the 
Mede, and toward the Lydian king Croesus (Herod. i. 130; Justin. 
i. 6,7). In addition to all this, not only is the statement of Berosus 
regarding the battle which preceded the overthrow of Babylon 
confirmed by Herodotus, i. 190, but his report also of the descent 
of Nabonnedus and of his buildings is established by inscriptions 
reported on by Oppert in his Hwpédit. Scient. i. p. 182 ff.; for the 
ruins of Babylon on both banks of the Euphrates preserve to this 
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day the foundations on which were built the walls of Nabonnedus, 
consisting of hard bricks almost wholly covered with asphalt, bearing 
the name of Nabonetos, who is not described as a king’s son, but 
is only called the son of Nabobalatirib. Cf. Duncker, Gesch. des 
Alterth. ii. p. 719, 3d ed. 

After all that has been said, Berosus, as a native historian, 
framing his narratives after Chaldean tradition, certainly merits 
a preference not only to Herodotus, who, according to his own 
statement, i. 95, followed the Persian tradition in regard to Cyrus, 
and is not well informed concerning the Babylonian kings, but also 
to Xenophon, who in his Cyropedia, however favourably we may 
judge of its historical value, follows no pure historical aim, but 


seeks to set forth Cyrus as the pattern of a hero-king, and reveals 


no intimate acquaintance with the history of the Chaldean kings. 
But if, in all his principal statements regarding Nabonnedus, 
Berosus deserves full credit, we must give up the identification 
of Belshazzar with Nabonnedus, since the narrative of Dan. v., as 
above remarked, connects the death of Belshazzar, in point of fact 
indeed, but not in point of time, with the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom; and the narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon 
with respect to the destruction of Babylon during a nocturnal 
revelry of its inhabitants, may rest also only on some tradition 
that had been transmitted to their time.? 


1 Kranichfeld, p. 84 ff., has so clearly shown this origin of the reports given 
by Herodotus and Xenophon regarding the circumstances attending the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus, that we cannot refrain from here communicating the prin- 
cipal points of his proof. Proceeding from the Augenschein (appearance), on 
which Hitzig argues, that, according to Dan. v. 26 ff., the death of Belshazzar 
coincided with the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom, since both events are 
announced together in God’s writing, Kranichfeld assumes that this appearance 
(although it presents itself as an optical illusion, on a fuller acquaintance with 
the manner of prophetic announcement in which the near and the more remote 
futures are immediately placed together) has misled the uncritical popular 
traditions which Herodotus and Xenophon record, and that not from first and 
native sources. ‘‘The noteworthy factum of the mysterious writing which 
raised Daniel to the rank of third ruler in the kingdom, and certainly, besides, 
made him to be spoken of as a conspicuous personage, and the interpretation 
which placed together two facta, and made them apparently contemporaneous, 
as well as the factum of one part of the announcement of the mysterious writing 
being actually accomplished that very night, could in the course of time, even 
among natives, and so much the sooner in the dim form which the tradition 
very naturally assumed in foreign countries, e.g. in the Persian tradition, easily 
give occasion to the tradition that the factum mentioned in the mysterious 
writing occurred, as interpreted, in that same night.” In this way might the 
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But if Belshazzar is not the same person as Nabonnedus, nor 
the last Babylonian king, then he can only be either Evilmerodach 
or Laborosoarchod, since of Nebuchadnezzar’s successors only these 
two were murdered. Both suppositions have found their advocates. 
Following the example of Scaliger and Calvisius, Ebrard (Comm. 
zur Offb. Johannes, p. 45) and Delitzsch (Herz.’s Realencykl. ii. p. 
277) regard Belshazzar as Laborosoarchod or Labosordacus (as 
Josephus writes the name in the Anitt.), i.e. Nebo-Sadrach, and 
Bel = Nebo; for the appearance of the queen leads us to think 
of a very youthful king, and Belshazzar (ch. v. 13) speaks of 
Nebuchadnezzar as if all he knew regarding him was derived 
from hearsay alone. In ch. vi. 1 (v. 31) it is indicated that a man 
of advanced age came in the room of a mere youth. If Daniel 
reckons the years of Belshazzar from the death of Evilmerodach 


Persian or Median popular tradition easily think of the king who was put to 
death that night, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, as also the last Babylonian 
king, with whom the kingdom perished, and attribute to him the name Laby- 
netus, 7.e. the Nabonnedus of Berosus, which is confirmed by the agreement of 
Herodotus with Berosus in regard to the battle preceding the overthrow of 
Babylon, as well as the absence of the king from Babylon at the taking of the 
city.—“‘ The historical facts with respect to the end of the Chaldean kingdom, 
as they are preserved by Berosus, were thrown together and confused along the 
dim course of the tradition with a narrative, preserved to us in its original form 
by Daniel, of the contents of the mysterious writing, connecting the death of the 
king with the end of the kingdom, corresponding with which, and indeed in 
that very night in which it was interpreted, the murder of the king took place ; 
and this dim tradition we have in the reports given by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
But the fact, as related by Daniel v., forms the middle member between the 
statement given by Berosus and the form which the tradition has assumed in 
Herodotus and Xenophon.” ‘This seems to me,” as Kran., in conclusion, 
remarks, ‘‘ to be the very simple and natural state of the matter, in view of 
the open contradiction, on the one side, in which the Greek authors stand to 
Berosus and Abydenus, without, however (cf. Herodotus), in all points differing 
from the former; and, on the other side, in view of the manifest harmony in 
which they stand with Daniel, without, however, agreeing with him in all 
points. In such circumstances the Greek authors, as well as Berosus and 
Abydenus on the other side, serve to establish the statements in the book of 
Daniel.” 

Against this view of the origin of the tradition transmitted by Herodotus 
and Xenophon, that Cyrus took Babylon during a riotous festival of its inhabi- 
tants, the prophecies of Isa. xxi. 5, and of Jer. li. 89, cannot be adduced as 
historical evidence in support of the historical truth of this tradition ; for these 
prophecies contain only the thought that Babylon shall suddenly be destroyed 
amid the tumult of its revelry and drunkenness, and would only be available as 


valid evidence if they were either vaticinia ex eventu, or were literally delivered 
as predictions, 
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(cf. Jer. xxvii. 7), for Belshazzar’s father Neriglissar (Nergal-Sar), 
since he was only the husband of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
could only rule in the name of his son, then Belshazzar (Nebo- 
Sadrach) was murdered after a reign of four years and nine months, 
of which his father Nergal-Sar reigned four years in his stead, and 
he himself nine months. With Belshazzar the house of Nebuchad- 
nezzar had ceased to reign. Astyages, the Median king, regarded 
himself as heir to the Chaldean throne, and held as his vassal 
Nabonnedus, who was made king by the conspirators who had 
murdered Belshazzar; but Nabonnedus endeavoured to maintain 
his independence by means of a treaty with the king of Lydia, 
and thus there began the war which was directed first against the 
Lydian king, and then against Nabonnedus himself. 

But of these conjectures and combinations there is no special 
probability, for proof is wanting. For the alleged origin of the 
war against the Lydian king and against Nabonnedus there is no 
historical foundation, since the supposition that Astyages regarded 
himself, after the extinction of the house of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
the heir to the Chaldean throne is a mere conjecture. Neither 
of these conjectures finds any support either in the fact that 
Nabonnedus remained quiet during the Lydian war instead of 
rendering help to the Lydian king, or from that which we find 
on inscriptions regarding the buildings of Nabonnedus. According 
to the researches of Oppert and Duncker (Gesch. d. Alterthums, ii. 
p- 719), Nabonetus (Nabunahid) not merely completed the walls 
left unfinished by Nebuchadnezzar, which were designed to shut 
in Babylon from the Euphrates along both sides of the river; but 
he designates himself, in inscriptions found on bricks, as the pre- 
server and the restorer of the pyramid and the tower, and he boasts 
of having built a temple at Mugheir to the honour of his deities, the 
goddess Belit and the god Sin (god of the Moon). The restoration 
of the pyramid and the tower, as well as the building of the temple, 
does not agree with the supposition that Nabonnedus ascended the 
throne as vassal of the Median king with the thought of setting 
himself free as soon as possible from the Median rule. Moreover 
the supposition that Neriglissar, as the husband of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s daughter, could have conducted the government only in 
the name of his son, is opposed to the statements of Berosus and 
to the Canon of Ptolemy, which reckon Neriglissar as really king, 
and his reign as distinct from that of his son. Thus the appearance 
of the queen in Dan. v. by no means indicates that Belshazzar was 
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yet a boy; much rather does the participation of the wives and 
concubines of Belshazzar in the feast point to the age of the king 
as beyond that of a boy. Finally, it does not follow from ch. v. 
13 that Belshazzar knew about Nebuchadnezzar only from hear- 
say. In the verse referred to, Belshazzar merely says that he had 
heard regarding Daniel that he was one of the Jews who had been 
carried captive by his father Nebuchadnezzar. But the carrying 
away of Daniel and of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar took place, as 
to its beginning, before he had ascended the throne, and as to its 
end (under Zedekiah), during the first half of his reign, when his 
eldest son might be yet a mere youth. That Belshazzar knew 
about Nebuchadnezzar not from hearsay merely, but that he knew 
from personal knowledge about his madness, Daniel tells him to 
his face, ver. 22. 

Finally, the identification of Labosordacus, = Nebo-Sadrach, 
with Belshazzar has more appearance than truth. el is not like 
JVebo in the sense that both names denote one and the same god; 
but Bel is the Jupiter of the Babylonians, and Nebo the Mercury. 
Also the names of the two kings, as found on the inscriptions, 
are quite different. For the name AaSocdpdayos (Joseph. Ant.) 
Berosus uses AaB8opocodpxodos, and Abydenus (Euseb. prep. ev. 
ix. 41) AaSaccdpackos; in the Chron. arm. it is Labossorakos, 
and Syncellus has AaBocdpoyos. ‘These names do not represent 
Nebo-Sadrach, but that used by Berosus corresponds to the native 
Chaldee Nabu-ur-uzuurkud, the others point to Nabu-surusk or 
-suruk, and show the component parts contained in the name Nabu- 
kudrussur in inverted order,—at least they are very nearly related 
to this name. Belshazzar, on the contrary, is found in the Inscrip- 
tion published by Oppert (Duncker, p. 720) written Belsarrusur. 
In this Inscription Nabonetus names Belsarrusur the offspring of 
his heart. If we therefore consider that Nabonnedus represents 
himself as carrying forward and completing the work begun by 
Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the supposition presses itself upon us, 
that also in regard to the name which he gave to his son, who was 
eventually his successor on the throne, he trod in the footsteps of 
the celebrated founder of the Babylonian monarchy. Conse- 
quently these Inscriptions would indicate that the Belshazzar (= 
Belsarrusur) of Daniel was the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and his 
successor on the throne. 

Though we may rest satisfied with this supposition, there are 
yet weighty reasons for regarding Belshazzar as the son and suc- 
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cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, who was put to death by his brother- 
in-law Neriglissar, and thus for identifying him with Evilmerodach 
(2 Kings xxv. 27; Jer. lii. 31). Following the example of Marsham 
in Canon chron. p. 596, this opinion is maintained among modern 
critics by Hofmann (Die 70 Jahre, p. 44 ff.), Hiivernick (N. K. 
Unt. p. 71), Oehler (Thol. Litt. Anz. 1842, p. 398), Hupfeld 
(Ezercitt. Herod. spec. il. p. 46), Niebuhr (Ges. Ass. p. 91 f.), 
Ziindel (p. 33), Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth. In favour of this 
opinion we notice, first, that Belshazzar in the narrative of Daniel 
is distinctly declared to be the son and successor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The statement of Berosus, that Evilmerodach managed 
the affairs of government dviuws kal doedyas, entirely harmo- 
nizes also with the character ascribed to Belshazzar in this chapter, 
while the arguments which appear to oppose the identity of the 
two are unimportant. The diversity of names, viz. that Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s successor both in 2 Kings xxy. 27 and Jer. lii. 31 is 
called 9771 ON, and by Berosus, Abydents, and in the Canon of 
Ptolemy SDAA Whine Amilmarodokos, ’INAoapovdapos (in 
the Canon only, written instead of "INwapovdaxos), but by Daniel 
WENLP2, is simply explained by this, that as a rule the Eastern 
kings had several names: along with their personal names they 
had also a surname or general royal name, the latter being fre- 
quently the only one that was known to foreigners; cf. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Assurs u. Babels, p. 29 ff. In the name Lvilmerodach, the 
component parts, JJ (= E/), i.e. God, and Merodach, recur in all 
forms. ‘The first part was changed by the Jews, perhaps after the 
tragic death of the king, into ON, stultus (after Ps. li. ?); while 
Daniel, living at the Babylonian court, transmits the name Bel- 
shazzar, formed after the name of the god Bel, which was there 
used. Moreover the kind benevolent conduct of Evilmerodach 
towards king Jehoiachin, who was languishing in prison, does not 
stand in contradiction to the vileness of his character, as testified 
to by Berosus; for even an unrighteous, godless ruler can be just 
and good in certain instances. Moreover the circumstance that, 
according to the Canon of Ptolemy, Evilmerodach ruled two years, 
while, on the contrary, in Dan. viii. 1 mention is made of the third 
year of the reign of Belshazzar, forms no inexplicable discrepancy. 
Without resorting to Syncellus, who in his Canon attributes to him 
three years, since the numbers mentioned in this Canon contain 
many errors, the discrepancy may be explained from the custom 
prevalent in the books of Kings of reckoning the duration of the 
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reion of a king only in full years, without reference to the months 
that may be wanting or that may exceed. According to this 
usage, the reign might extend to only two full years if it began 
about the middle of the calendar year, but might extend into three 
calendar years, and thus be reckoned as three years, if the year of 
the commencement of it and the year in which it ended were 
reckoned according to the calendar. On the other side, it is 
conceivable that Evilmerodach reigned a few weeks, or even 
months, beyond two years, which were in the reckoning of the 
duration of his reign not counted to him, but to his successor. 
Ptolemy has without doubt observed this procedure in his astro- 
nomical Canon, since he reckons to all rulers only full years. 
Thus there is no doubt of any importance in opposition to the view 
that Belshazzar was identical with Evilmerodach, the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar. 

With the removal of the historical difficulty lying in the name 
Belshazzar the historical credibility of the principal contents of 
this narrative is at the same time established. And this so much 
the more surely, as the opponents of the genuineness are not in a 
position to find, in behalf of their assertion that this history is a 
fiction, a situation from which this fiction framed for a purpose 
can be comprehended in the actions of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
in the relations of the times of the Maccabees. According to 
Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., and Bleek, the author sought on the one 
hand to represent to the Syrian prince in the fate of Belshazzar 
how great a judgment from God threatened him on account of his 
wickedness in profaning the temple, and on the other, to glorify 
Daniel the Jew by presenting him after the type of Joseph. 

But as for the first tendency (or purpose), the chief matter is 
wholly wanting, viz. the profanation of the holy vessels of the 
temple by Antiochus on the occasion of a festival, which in this 
chapter forms the chief part of the wickedness for which Bel- 
shazzar brings upon himself the judgment of God. Of Antiochus 
Epiphanes it is only related that he plundered the temple at Jeru- 
salem in order that he might meet his financial necessities, while 
on the other hand the carrying away by Nebuchadnezzar of the 


vessels belonging to the temple (Dan. i. 2) is represented as a pro- 
vidence of God.’ 


1 According to Bleek and v. Leng., this narrative must have in view 1 Macc. 
4. 21 ff. and 2 Mace. v. 15 ff., where it is related of Antiochus as something in 
the highest degree vicious, that he entered into the temple at Jerusalem, and 
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As regards the second tendency of the composition, the glori- 
fying of Daniel after the type of Joseph, Kliefoth rightly remarks: 
‘The comparison of Daniel with Joseph rests on hastily collected 
indefinite resemblances, along with which there are also found as 
many contrasts.” The resemblances reduce themselves to these : 
that Daniel was adorned by the king with a golden chain about his 
neck and raised to the highest office of state for his interpretation 
of the mysterious writing, as Joseph had been for the interpreta- 
tion of the dream. But on this Ewald? himself remarks: “The 
promise that whoever should solve the mystery would be made third 
ruler of the kingdom, and at the same time the declaration in ch. 
vi. 3 (2), show that in the kingdom of Babylon there existed an 
arrangement similar to that of the Roman empire after Diocletian, 
by which under one Augustus there might be three Cxsars. Alto- 
gether different is the old Egyptian law set forth in Gen. xli. 43 f., 
and prevailing also in ancient kingdoms, according to which the 
king might recognise a man as the second ruler in the kingdom, or 
as his representative; and since that mentioned in the book of 
Daniel is peculiar, it rests, to all appearance, on some old genuine 
Babylonish custom. On the other hand, the being clothed with 
purple and adorned with a golden chain about the neck is more 


with impure hands carried thence the golden basins, cups, bowls, and other holy 
vessels. But in spite of this wholly incorrect application of the contents of the 
passages cited, Bleek cannot but confess that the reference would be more dis- 
tinct if it were related—which it is not—that Antiochus used the holy vessels at 
a common festival, or at least at the time of offering sacrifice. But if we look 
closely at 1 Macc. i. 21 ff., we find that Antiochus not only took away the utensils 
mentioned by Bleek, but also the golden altar, the golden candlestick, the 
table of shew-bread, the veil, and the crowns, and the golden ornaments that 
were before the temple, all which (gold) he pulled off, and took also the silver 
and gold, and the hidden treasures which he found; from which it clearly 
appears that Antiochus plundered the temple because of his pecuniary embar- 
rassment, as Grimm remarks, or ‘‘ for the purpose of meeting his financial 
necessities” (Grimm on 2 Mace. v. 16). Hitzig has therefore abandoned this 
reference as unsuitable for the object assumed, and has sought the occasion for 
the fiction of Dan. y. in the splendid games and feasts which Antiochus held at 
Daphne (Polyb. xxxi. 3, 4). But this supposition also makes it necessary for 
the critic to add the profanation of the holy vessels of the temple at these feasts 
from his own resources, because history knows nothing of it. Polybius merely 
says that the expense of these entertainments was met partly by the plunder 
Antiochus brought from Egypt, partly by the gifts of his allies, but most of all 
by the treasure taken from the temple. 

1 P. 880 of the 8d vol. of the second ed. of his work, Die Propheten des A, 
Bundes. 
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generally the distinguishing mark of men of princely rank, as is 
seen in the case of Joseph, Gen. xli. 42.” 

To this it must be added, that Belshazzar’s relation to Daniel 
and Daniel’s conduct toward Belshazzar are altogether different 
from the relation of Antiochus to the Jews who remained faithful 
‘to their law, and their conduct toward that cruel king. That the 
conduct of Belshazzar toward Daniel does not accord with the times 
of the Maccabees, the critics themselves cannot deny. Hitzig 
expresses his surprise that “the king hears the prophecy in a 
manner one should not have expected; his behaviour is not the 
same as that of Ahab toward Micah, or of Agamemnon toward 
Calchas.” Antiochus Epiphanes would have acted precisely as 
they did. And how does the behaviour of Daniel harmonize with 
that of Mattathias, who rejected the presents and the favour of the 
tyrant (1 Mace. ii. 18 ff.), and who put to death with the sword 
those Jews who were submitting themselves to the demands of the 
king? Daniel received the purple, and allowed himself to be 
adorned with a golden chain by the heathen king, and to be raised 
to the rank of third ruler in his kingdom." 

While thus standing in marked contrast to the circumstances 
of the Maccabean times, the narrative is perfectly consistent if 
we regard it as a historical episode belonging to the time of 
Daniel. It is true it has also a parenetic character, only not the 
limited object attributed to it by the opponents of the genuineness 
—to threaten Antiochus Epiphanes with divine judgments on ac- 
count of his wickedness and to glorify Daniel. Mather it is for all 
times in which the church of the Lord is oppressed by the powers of 
the world, to show to the blasphemers of the divine name how the 
Almighty God in heaven punishes and destroys the lords of this 
world who proceed to desecrate and abuse that which is sacred, 
without taking notice of the divine warnings addressed to them on 
account of their self-glorification, and bestows honour upon His 
servants who are rejected and despised by the world. But when 
compared with the foregoing narratives, this event before us shows 
how the world-power in its development became always the more 
hardened against the revelations of the living God, and the more 


1 “Tn short, the whole accompaniments of this passage,” Kranichfeld thus 
concludes (p. 213) his dissertation on this point, ‘‘are so completely different 
from those of the Maccabean times, that if it is to be regarded as belonging 
peculiarly to this time, then we must conceive of it as composed by an author 
altogether ignorant of the circumstances and of the historical situation.” 
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ripe for judgment. Nebuchadnezzar demanded of all his subjects 
a recognition of his gods, and prided himself in his great power 
and worldly glory, but yet he gave glory to the Lord of heaven 
for the signs and wonders which God did to him. Belshazzar 
knew this, yet it ‘did not prevent him from blaspheming this God, 
nor did it move him to seek to avert by penitential sorrow the 
judgment of death which was denounced against him. 


Vers. 1-4. The verses describe the progress of Belshazzar’s 
magnifying himself against the living God, whereby the judgment 
threatened came upon him and his kingdom. A great feast, which 
the king gave to his officers of state and to his wives, furnished 
the occasion for this. 

The name of the king, nyNviea, contains in it the two com- 
ponent parts of the name which Daniel had received (ch. i. 7), 
but without the interposed », whereby it is distinguished from it. 
This distinction is not to be overlooked, although the LXX. 
have done so, and have written the two names, as if they were 
identical, Baxtadcap. The meaning of the name is as yet unknown. 
one, meal-time, the festival. The invitation to a thousand officers 
of state corresponds to the magnificence of Oriental kings. Ac- 
cording to Ctesias (Athen. Deipnos. iv. 146), 15,000 men dined 
daily from the table of the Persian king (cf. Esth. i. 4). To 
account for this large number of guests, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that during the siege of Babylon by Cyrus a multitude of 
great officers from all parts of the kingdom had fled for refuge to 
Babylon. The number specified is evidently a round number, 2.e. 
the number of the guests amounted to about a thousand. The 
words, he drank wine before the thousand (great officers), are not, 
with Hiivernick, to be explained of drinking first, or of preceding 
them in drinking, or of drinking a toast to them, but are to be 
understood according to the Oriental custom, by which at great 
festivals the king sat at a separate table on an elevated place, so 
that he had the guests before him or opposite to him. The drink- 
ing of wine is particularly noticed as the immediate occasion of 
the wickedness which followed. 

Ver. 2. N19 DYbA, while he tasted the wine, t.e. when the wine 
was relished by him; thus “in the wanton madness of one excited 
by wine, Prov. xx. 1” (Hitz.). From these words it appears that 
Belshazzar commanded the temple vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had carried away from Jerusalem to be brought, not, as Havernick 
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thinks, for the purpose of seeking, in his anxiety on account of the 
siege of the city, the favour of the God of the Jews, but to insult 
this God in the presence of his own gods. The supposition of 
anxiety on account of the siege does not at all harmonize with the 
celebration of so riotous a festival. Besides, the vessels are not 
brought for the purpose of making libations in order to propitiate 
the God to whom they were consecrated, but, according to the 
obvious statement of the text, only to drink out of them from the 
madness of lust. }iMW, that they may drink ; 1 before the imperf. 
expresses the design of the bringing of the vessels. 2 TN, to drink 
out of, as Gen. xliv. 5, Amos vi. 6. jaw, the wives of the king; 
cf. Neh. ii. 6 with Ps. xlv. 10. nn, concubines ; this word stands 
in the Targg. for the Hebr. wads, The LXX. have here, and 
also at ver. 23, omitted mention of the women, according to the 
custom of the Macedonians, Greeks, and Romans (cf. Herod. v. 18; 
Corn. Nep. proem. § 6); but Xenophon (Cyr. v. 2. 28) and Curtius 
(v. 1. 38) expressly declare that among the Babylonians the wives 
also were present at festivals. 

Ver. 3. Nom denotes the holy place of the temple, the inner 
apartment of the temple, as at 1 Kings vi. 3, Ezek. xli. 1. RUN 
for 'NY, with 8 prosthet., cf. Winer, chald. Gr. § 23, 1. 

Ver. 4. In this verse the expression they drank wine is re- 
peated for the purpose of making manifest the connection between 
the drinking and the praising of the gods. The wickedness lay 
in this, that they drank out of the holy vessels of the temple of the 
God of Israel to glorify (N2Y, to praise by the singing of songs) 
their heathen gods in songs of praise. In doing this they did not 
only place “ Jehovah on a perfect level with their gods” (Hiiver- 
nick), but raised them above the Lord of heaven, as Daniel (ver. 
23) charged the king. The carrying away of the temple vessels 
to Babylon and placing them in the temple of Bel was a sign of 
the defeat of the God to whom these vessels were consecrated (see 
under ch. i. 2); the use of these vessels in the drinking of wine at a 
festival, amid the singing of songs in praise of the gods, was accord- 
ingly a celebrating of these gods as victorious over the God of 
Israel. And it was not a spirit of hostility aroused against the 
Jews which gave occasion, as Kranichfeld has well remarked, to 
this celebration of the victory of his god; but, as the narrative 
informs us, it was the reckless madness of the drunken king and 
of his drunken guests (cf. ver. 2a) during the festival which led 
them to think of the God of the Jews, whom they supposed they 
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had subdued along with His people, although He had by repeated 
miracles forced the heathen world-rulers to recognise His omnipo- 
tence (cf. ch. ii. 47, ili. 32 f., iv. 14 [17], 31 [34], 34 [87]). In 
the disregard of these revelations consisted, as Daniel represents 
to Belshazzar (cf. ver. 18), the dishonour done to the Lord of 
heaven, although these vessels of the sanctuary might have been 
profaned merely by using them as common drinking vessels, or 
they might have been used also in religious libations as vessels 
consecrated to the gods, of which the text makes no mention, 
although the singing of songs to the praise of the gods along with 
the drinking makes the offering of libations very probable. The 
six predicates of the gods are divided by the copula 1 into two 
classes: gold and silver—brass, iron, wood and stone, in order to 
represent before the eyes in an advancing degree the vanity of 
these gods. . 


Vers. 5-12. The warning signs, the astonishment of Belshazzar, 
the inability of the wise men to give counsel, and the advice of the 
queen. 

Ver. 5. Unexpectedly and suddenly the wanton mad revelry of 
the king and his guests was brought to a close amid terror by 
means of a warning sign. The king saw the finger of a man’s 
hand writing on the plaster of the wall of the festival chamber, 
and he was so alarmed that his whole body shook. The Snyw-ma 
places the sign in immediate connection with the drinking and the 
praising of the gods. ‘The translation, in the sel/-same hour, is 
already shown to be inadmissible (see under ch. ili. 6). The 
Kethiv 3P21 (came forth) is not to be rejected as the indefinite 
determination of the subject, because the subject follows after 
it; the Keri 7PD) is to be rejected, because, though it suits the 
gender, it does not in respect of number accord with the subject 
following. The king does not see the whole hand, but only 87. D8, 
the end of the hand, that is, the fingers which write. This immedi- 
ately awakened the thought that the writing was by a supernatural 
being, and alarmed the king out of his intoxication. The fingers 
wrote on the plaster of the wall over against the candlestick which 
stood on the table at which the king sat, and which reflected its 
light perceptibly on the white wall opposite, so that the fingers 
writing could be distinctly seen. The feast had been prolonged 
into the darkness of the night, and the wall of the chamber was 
not wainscotted, but only plastered with lime, as such chambers are 
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found in the palaces of Nimrud and Khorsabad covered over only 
with mortar (cf. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon). 

Ver. 6. N20 (the king) stands absolutely, because the impres- 
sion made by the occurrence on the king is to be depicted. The 
plur. ‘1 has an intensive signification: the colour of the counte- 
nance. Regarding %, see under ch. iv. 33. The suffix to MY is 
to be taken in the signification of the dative, since §2¥ in the Peal 
occurs only intransitively. The connection of an intransitive verb 
with the suff. accus. is an inaccuracy for which ‘22%, Ezek. xlvii. 7, 
and perhaps also ‘2N’Y, Ezek. xxix. 3, afford analogies; cf. Ewald’s 
Lehrb. § 315b. In ver. 9, where the matter is repeated, the harsh- 
ness is avoided, and mY is used to express the change of colour yet 
more strongly. The meaning is: “the king changed colour as to 
his countenance, became pale from terror, and was so unmanned 
by fear and alarm, that his body lost its firmness and vigour.’ 
The bands or ligaments of his thighs (Y10, equivalent to the Hebr. 
py5n) were loosed, t.e. lost the strength to hold his body, and his 
knees smote one against another. N28 with 8 prosth., for S23, 
in the Targg. means the knee. The alarm was heightened by a bad 
conscience, which roused itself and filled him with dark forebodings. 
Immediately the king commanded the magicians to be brought, and 
promised a great reward to him who would read and interpret the 
mysterious writing. 

Ver. 7. Since there are in this verse only three classes of wise 
men named as ordered to come to the king, to whom he promised 
the reward for the reading and the interpretation of the writing, 
and in ver. 8 it is first stated that all the king’s wise men came, 
the probability is, that at first the king commanded only the three 
classes named in ver. 7 to be brought to him. On this probability 
Kranichfeld founds the supposition that the king purposely, or with 
intention, summoned only the three classes named to avoid Daniel, 
whom he did not wish to consult, from his heathen religious fear of 
the God of the Jews. But this supposition is altogether untenable. 
For, first, it does not follow from ch. viii. 27 that under Belshazzar 
Daniel was president over all the wise men, but only that he was 
in the king’s service, Then, in the event of Daniel’s yet retaining 
the place assigned to him by Nebuchadnezzar, his non-appearance 
could not be explained on the supposition that Belshazzar called 
only three classes of the wise men, because the supposition that 53 
Noon "2°21 (all the king’s wise men) in ver. 8 forms a contrast to 
the three classes named in ver. 7 is not sustained by the language 
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here used. But if by “all the wise men of the king,” ver. 8, we 
are to understand the whole body of the wise men of all the classes, 
and that they appeared before the king, then they must all have 
been called at the first, since no supplementary calling of the two 
classes not named in ver. 7 is mentioned. Besides this, the words, 
“the king spake to the wise men of Babylon,’ make it probable 
that all the classes, without the exception of the two, were called. 
Moreover it is most improbable that in the case before us, where 
the matter concerned the reading of a writing, the DYDO7N, the 
magicians [Schriftkenner], should not have been called en to 
avoid Daniel, who was their 27 (president) (ch. iv. 6 [9]). Finally, 
it is Pe iolee ically altogether very improbable, that in the great 
agitation of fear which had filled him at the sight of the hand 
writing, Belshazzar should have reflected at all on this, that Daniel 
would announce to him misfortune or the vengeance of the God of 
the Jews. Such a reflection might perhaps arise on quiet delibera- 
tion, but not in the midst of agitating heart-anguish. 

The strange circumstance that, according to ver. 7, the king 
already promised a reward to the wise men, which presupposes that 
they were already present, and then that for the first time their 
presence is mentioned in ver. 8, is occasioned by this, that in ver. 7 
the appearing of the wise men is not expressly mentioned, but is 
naturally presupposed, and that the first two clauses of the eighth 
verse are simply placed together, and are not united to each other 
by a causal nexus. The meaning of the statement in vers. 7 and 
8 is this: The king calls aloud, commanding the astrologers, etc., 
to be brought to him; and when the wise men of Babylon came 
to him, he said to each of them, Whoever reads the writing, etc. 
But all the king’s wise men, when they had come, were unable to 
read the writing. As to the names of the wise men in ver. 7, see 
under ch. ii, 2. > for 8}?', from 81P, to read. As a reward, the 
king promises a purple pole, a gold thain for the neck, and the 
iy office in the kingdom. A robe of purple was the sign of 
rank worn by the high officers of state among the Goniods 2en 
Esth. viii. 15 with Xenophon, Anabd. i. 5. 8,—and among the Selu- 
cide, 1 Macc. x. 20; and was also among the Medes the princely 
garb, Xen. Anab. i. 3. 2, ii. 4. 6. P28, Hebr. 128, purple, is a 
word of Aryan origin, from the Sanscrit rdga, red colour, with the 
formative syllables man and vat; cf. Gesen. Thes. Addid. p. 111 
seq. ‘V) %F 8313971 does not depend on via, but forms a clause by 
itself: and a chain of gold shall be about his ron For the Kethiv 
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s21200 the Keri substitutes the Targum. and Syr. form 82294 (vers. 
7, 16, and 29), ie. the Greek pavdens, from the Sansc. mani, 
jewel, pearl, with the frequent formative syllable ka in the Zend, 
whence the Chaldee word is derived; it signifies neck- or arm-band, 
here the former. The golden neck-chain (otpemtds ypvceos) was 
an ornament worn by the Persians of rank, and was given by 
kings as a mark of favour even to kings, e.g. Cambyses and the 
younger Cyrus; cf. Herod. iii. 20; Xen. Anab. 1. 1. 27, 5. 8, 
$3.29: 

It is not quite certain what the princely situation is which was 
promised to the interpreter of the writing, since the meaning of 
‘men is not quite clear. That it is not the ordinale of the number 
third, is, since Havernick, now generally acknowledged, because 
for tertius in Aram. ‘men is used, which occurs also in ch. ii. 39. 
Hiivernick therefore regards ‘nen, for which NFA is found in vers. 
16 and 29, as an adjective formation which indicates a descent 
or occupation, and is here used as a nomen officit corresponding 
to the Hebr. wary, Gesenius and Dietrich regard ‘nen as only 
the singular form for ‘mn, and smn as the stat. abs. of nen, third 
rank. Hitzig would change ‘APA into ‘APA, and regard Non as 
a singular formed from PARR, as triumvir from triumvirorum, and 
would interpret it by tpitos avrds, the third (selbstdritt): as one 
of three he shall rule in the kingdom, according to ch. vi. 3. 
Finally, Kranichfeld takes nA to be a fem. verbal formation 
according to the analogy of NIN, “NN, in the sense of three- 
ruler-wise, and Nrion for a noun formed from nen, triumvir. 
Almost all these explanations amount to this, that the state- 
ments here regard the government of a triumvirate as it was 
regulated by the Median king Darius, ch. vi. 3 (2); and this 
appears also to be the meaning of the words as one may liter- 
ally explain non and snbn, Regarding the Kerz POY see under 
ch. iv. 4, and regarding SW, under ch. iv. 15. 

As all the wise men were unable to read the writing, it has 
been thought that it was in a foreign language different from the 
usual language of Babylon, the knowledge of which could not 
legitimately be expected to be possessed by the native wise men ; 
and since, according to vers. 17, 24f., Daniel at once showed his 
acquaintance with the writing in question, it has from this been 
coucluded that already the old Babylonians had handwriting corre- 
sponding to the later Syro-Palmyrenian inscriptions, while among 
the Hebrews to the time of the Exile the essentially Old-Pheenician 
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writing, which is found on the so-called Samaritan coins and in 
the Samaritan Scriptures, was the peculiar national style of writ- 
ing (Kran.). But this interpretation of the miracle on natural 
principles is quite erroneous. First, it is very unlikely that the 
Chaldean wise men should not have known these old Semitic 
characters, even although at that time they had ceased to be in 
current use among the Babylonians in their common writing. 
Then, from the circumstance that Daniel could at once read the 
writing, it does not follow that it was the well-known Old-Hebrew 
writing of his fatherland. “The characters employed in the 
writing,” as Hengstenberg has rightly observed (Beitr. i. p. 122), 
“must have been altogether unusual so as not to be deciphered 
but by divine illumination.” Yet we must not, with M. Geier and 
others, assume that the writing was visible only to the king and 
Daniel. This contradicts the text, according to which the Chaldean 
wise men, and without doubt all that were present, also saw the 
traces of the writing, but were not able to read it. 

Ver. 9. By this not only was the astonishment of the king 
heightened, but the officers of state also were put into confusion. 
‘cTn pwanvi lies not merely the idea of consternation, but of 
confusion, of great commotion in the assembly” (Hitzig). The 
whole company was thrown into confusion. The magnates spoke 
without intelligence, and were perplexed about the matter. 

Not only was the tumult that arose from the loud confused 
talk of the king and the nobles heard by those who were there 
present, but the queen-mother, who was living in the palace, the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, also heard it and went into the banquet- 
ing hall. As soon as she perceived the cause of the commotion, 
she directed the attention of her royal son to Daniel, who in the 
days of his father Nebuchadnezzar had already, as an interpreter 
of dreams and of mysteries, shown that the spirit of the holy gods 
dwelt in him (vers. 10-12). 

Ver. 10. By Nn320 interpreters rightly understand the mother 
of the reigning king, the widow of his father Nebuchadnezzar, 
since according to ver. 2f. the wives of the king were present at 
the festival, and the gueen came before the king as only a mother 
could do. Among the Israelites also the mother of the reigning 
king was held in high respect; cf. 1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Kings xxiv. 
1290535) Jer. xii. 18, xxix. 2; roy 2aP2, by reason of the words, 
not: because of the affair, to which neither the plur. ‘2 nor the 
gen. “222 agrees. Instead of the Kethiv neev the Keri has 
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my, the later form. The queen-mother begins in an assuring 
manner, since she can give an advice which is fitted to allay the 
embarrassment. 

Ver. 11. Her judgment concerning Daniel is that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ch. iv. 5, 6 (8, 9); and that she states it in the same 
words leads to the conclusion that Nebuchadnezzar was her hus- 
band. The N32 PAN at the end of this verse may be an emphatic 
repetition of the foregoing {28 ‘33 N00 (Maur., Hitz.), but in 
that case Na01 would perhaps stand first. N00 is better inter- 
preted by Ros., v. Leng., Klief., and others as the vocative: thy 
father, O king, by which the words make a greater impression. 

Ver. 12. The remarkable endowments of Daniel are again 
stated (according to ver. 11) to give weight to the advice that 
che should be called in. The words from 159 [interpreting] to 
MP [doubts] are an explanatory parenthetical clause, after which 
the following verb, according to rule, joins itself to anes, In the 
parenthetical clause the nomen actionis MON [showing] is used 
instead of the participle, whereby the representation of the con- 
tinued capability lying in the participle is transferred to that of 
each separate instance ; literally, interpreting dreams, the explana- 
tion of mysteries and dissolving knots. The allusion of "OP NIWD 
to Invi “In “HP, ver. 6, is only apparent, certainly is not aimed 
at, since the former of these expressions has an entirely different 
meaning. Knots stands figuratively for involved complicated 
problems. That Daniel did not at first appear along with the 
wise men, but was only called after the queen had advised it, is to 
be explained on this simple ground, that he was no longer president 
over the magicians, but on the occasion of a new king ascending 
the throne had lost that situation, and been put into another office 
(cf. ch. viii. 27). The words of the queen do not prove that Bel- 
shazzar was not acquainted with Daniel, but only show that he 
had forgotten the service rendered by him to Nebuchadnezzar ; for 
according to ver. 13 he was well acquainted with the personal 
circumstances of Daniel. 


Vers. 13-28. Daniel is summoned, reminds the king of his sin, 
and reads and interprets the writing. 

The counsel of the queen was followed, and without delay 
Daniel was brought in. Opn, Es yn ver. 15, is Hebr. Hophal 
of OY = DdY, to go in, as 9D, ch. iv. 33. The question of the 
king: Art thow Daniel. . .? did not expect an answer, and has 
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this meaning: Thou art indeed Daniel. The address shows that 
Belshazzar was acquainted with Daniel’s origin, of which the 
queen had said nothing, but that he had had no official intercourse 
with him. It shows also that Daniel was no longer the president 
of the magicians at the king’s court (ch. ii. 48 f.). 

Ver. 14, cf. ver. 11. It is not to be overlooked that here Bel- 
shazzar leaves out the predicate holy in connection with POON (of 
the gods). 

Ver. 15. The asyndeton NDUN is in apposition to N37 as 
explanatory of it: the wise men, namely the conjurers, who are 
mentioned instar omnium. “I with the imperf. following is not 
the relative particle, but the conjunction that before the clause 
expressive of design, and the infinitive clause dependent on the 
clause of design going before: that you may read the writing to 
make known to me the interpretation. Nnpn is not the mysterious 
writing = word, discourse, but the writing with its wonderful origin ; 
thus, the matter of which he wishes to know the meaning. 

Vers. 16,17. The Kethiv bo1A, ver. 16, is the Hebr. Hophal, 
as ch. il. 10; the Keri Som the formation usual in the Chaldee, 
found at ch. iii. 29. Regarding the reward to Daniel, see under 
ver. 7. Daniel declines (ver. 17) the distinction and the place of 
honour promised for the interpretation, not because the former 
might be dangerous to him and the latter only temporary, as 
Hitzig supposes; for he had no reason for such a fear, when he 
spoke “as one conveying information who had just seen the 
writing, and had read it and understood its import,” for the inter- 
pretation, threatening ruin and death to the king, could bring no 
special danger to him either on the part of Belshazzar or on that 
of his successor. Much rather Daniel rejected the gift and the 
distinction promised, to avoid, as a divinely enlightened seer, 
every appearance of self-interest in the presence of such a king, 
and to show to the king and his high officers of state that he was 
not determined by a regard to earthly advantage, and would un- 
hesitatingly declare the truth, whether it might be pleasing or 
displeasing to the king. But before he read and interpreted 
the writing, he reminded the king of the punishment his father 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought upon himself on account of his 
haughty pride against God (vers. 18-21), and then showed him 
how he, the son, had done wickedly toward God, the Lord of his 
life (vers. 22, 23),-and finally explained to him that on this 
account this sign had been given by God (ver. 24). 
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Ver. 18. The address, Thou, O king, is here an absolute clause, 
and is not resumed till ver. 22. By this address all that follows 
regarding Nebuchadnezzar is placed in definite relation to Bel- 
shazzar. The brilliant description of Nebuchadnezzar’s power in 
vers. 18 and 19 has undeniably the object of impressing it on the 
mind of Belshazzar that he did not equal his father in power and 
majesty. Regarding 3) 8"22¥, see under ch. ii. 4, and with regard 
to the Kethiv } YN, with the Keri Pye, see under oy ill. 3. NM is 
not from NM, to strike (Theodot., Vulg. ), but the Aphel of wn 
(to live), the cone of which is °M in Deut. xxxii. 39, contracted 
from 8112, here the part. 812, in which the Jod is sompereued by 
the lengthening of the vowel @ Accordingly, there is no ground 
for giving the preference, with Buxt., Ges., Hitz., and others, to 
the variant 872, which accommodates itself to the usual Targum. 
form. The last clause in ver. 19 reminds us of 1 Sam. ii. 6, 7. 
In vers. 20 and 21 Daniel brings to the remembrance of Belshazzar 
the divine judgment that fell upon Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv.), 0 
is not the passive part., but the per/. act. with an intransitive signi- 
fication; cf. Winer, § 22, 4. APA, strong, to be and to become firm, 
here, as the Hebr. P!n, Ex. vii. 13, of obduracy. Yn, 3d pers. 
plur. impers., instead of the passive: they took away, for it was 
taken away, he lost it; see under ch. iii. 4, and Winer, § 49, 3. 
Wis also to be thus interpreted, since in its impersonal use the 
singular is equivalent to the plur.; cf. Winer. There is no reason 
for changing (with v. Leng. and Hitz.) the form into WY, part. 
Peil. The change of construction depends on the rhetorical form 
of the address, which explains also the naming of the [Y, wild 
asses, as untractable beasts, instead of 812 NN (beasts of the field), 
ch. iv. 20 (23). Regarding the Kethiv my, see under ch. iv. 14; 
and for the subject, ef ch. iv. 22 (25), 29 (82). 

Vers. 22-24. Daniel now turns to Belshazzar. The words: 
forasmuch as thou, t.e. since thou truly knowest all this, place it 
beyond a doubt that Lelshazzar knew these incidents in the life of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and thus that he was his son, since his grandson 
(daughter’s son) could scarcely at that time have been so old as 
that the forgetfulness of that divine judgment could have been 
charged against him as a sin. In the ™ bap 23, just because thou 
iowet it, there is implied that, notwithstanding his knowledge of 
the matter, he did not avoid that which heightened his culpability. 
In ver. 23 Daniel tells him how he had sinned against the God of 
heaven, viz. by desecrating (see vers. 2 and 3) the vessels of the 
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temple of the God of Israel. And to show the greatness of this 
sin, he points to the great contrast that there is between the gods 
formed of dead material and the living God, on whom depend the 
life and fortune of men. The former Belshazzar praised, the latter 
he had not honowred—a Litotes for had dishonoured. The descrip- 
tion of the gods is dependent on Deut. iv. 28, cf. with the fuller 
account Ps. cxv. 5 ff., cxxxv. 15 ff., and reminds us of the descrip- 
tion of the government of the true God in Job xii, 10, Num. 
xvi. 22, and Jer. x. 23. NMS, ways, i.e. the destinies—To punish 
Belshazzar for this wickedness, God had sent the hand which wrote 
the mysterious words (ver. 24 cf. with ver. 5). 

Vers. 25-28. Daniel now read the writing (ver. 25), and gave 
its interpretation (vers. 26-28). The writing bears the mysterious 
character of the oracle. 078, Dpn, s29 (ver. 28) are partic. Peil, 
and the forms bon and 018, instead of Opn and D8, are chosen on 
account of their symphony with S82. [D175 is generally regarded 
as partic. plur., but that would be ?D7; it much rather appears to 
be a noun form, and plur. of D092 = Hebr. 015 (cf. D718, Zech. xi. 
16), in the sense of broken pieces, fragments, for DID signifies to 
divide, to break in pieces, not only in the Hebr. (cf. Lev. xi. 4, 
Isa. lviii. 7, Ps. Ixix. 32), but also in the Chald., 2 Kings iv. 39 
(Targ.), although in the Targg. the meaning to spread out prevails. 
In all the three words there lies a double sense, which is brought 
out in the interpretation. 2, for the sake of the impression, or 
perhaps only of the parallelism, is twice given, so as to maintain 
two members of the verse, each of two words. In the numbering 
lies the determination and the completion, or the conclusion of a 
matter, a space of time. Daniel accordingly interprets 82> thus: 
God has numbered (732 for 839, perf. act.) thy kingdom, i.e. its 
duration or its days, mew, and has finished it, t.e. its duration is 
so counted out that it is full, that it now comes to anend. In OPA 
there lies the double sense that the word Opn, to weigh, accords with 
the Niphal of D2, to be light, to be found light (cf. bpm, Gen. xvi. 
4). The interpretation presents this double meaning: Thow art 
weighed in the balances (SAPP) and art found too light (like the 

PA). YBN, wanting in necessary weight, v.e. deficient in moral worth. 
NADA, a perf. formed from the partic. Peil; cf. Winer, § 13, 2. 
As to the figure of the balance, cf. Job xxxi. 6, Ps. lxii. 10 (9). 

For [013 (ver. 25) Daniel uses in the interpretation the sing. 
D1, which, after the analogy of pn, may be regarded as partic. 
Peil, and he interprets it accordingly, so that he brings out, along 
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with the meaning lying in the word, also the allusion to 018, Per- 
sian: thy kingdom is divided, or broken into pieces, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. The meaning is not that the kingdom was 
to be divided into two equal parts, and the one part given to the 
Medes and the other to the Persians; but D78 is to divide into 
pieces, to destroy, to dissolve the kingdom. This shall be effected 
by the Medes and Persians, and was so brought about when the 
Persian Cyrus with the united power of the Medes and Persians 
destroyed Babylon, and thus put an end to the Chaldean kingdom, 
whereby the kingdom was transferred first to the Median Darius 
(ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), and after him to the Persian Cyrus. In the 
naming of the Median before the Persian there lies, as already 
remarked in the Introduction (see p. 47), a notable proof of the 
genuineness of this narrative, and with it of the whole book; for 
the hegemony of the Medes was of a very short duration, and after 
its overthrow by the Persians the form of expression used is always 
“ Persians and Medes,” as is found in the book of Esther. 


Vers. 29 and 80. Daniel rewarded, and the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the writing. 

Belshazzar fulfilled the promise he had made to Daniel by 
rewarding him for reading and interpreting the writing. wen 
is not to be translated: (commanded) that they should clothe,—this 
meaning must be conveyed by the imperfect (cf. ch. ii. 49),—but: 
and they clothed him. The command was then carried out: Daniel 
was not only adorned with purple and with a golden chain, but was 
also proclaimed as the third ruler of the kingdom. The objection 
that this last-mentioned dignity was not possible, since, according 
to ver. 30, Belshazzar was slain that very night, is based on the 
supposition that the proclamation was publicly made in the streets 
of the city. But the words do not necessitate such a supposition. 
The proclamation might be made only before the assembled mag- 
nates of the kingdom in the palace, and then Belshazzar may have 
been slain on that very night. Perhaps, as Kliefoth thinks, the 
conspirators against Belshazzar availed themselves of the confusion 
connected with this proclamation, and all that accompanied it, for 
the execution of their purpose. We may not, however, add that 
therewith the dignity to which Daniel was advanced was again lost 
by him. It depended much rather on this: whether Belshazzar’s 
successor recognised the promotion granted to Daniel in the last 
hours of his reign. But the successor would be inclined toward its 
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recognition by the reflection, that by Daniel’s interpretation of the 
mysterious writing from God the putting of Belshazzar to death 
appeared to have a higher sanction, presenting itself as if it were 
something determined in the councils of the gods, whereby the 
successor might claim before the people that his usurpation of the 
throne was rendered legitimate. Such a reflection might move 
him to confirm Daniel’s elevation to the office to which Belshazzar 
had raised him. This supposition appears to be supported by ch. 
vi. 2 (1). 

Bleek and other critics have based another objection against 
the historical veracity of this narrative on the improbability that 
Belshazzar, although the interpretation predicted evil against him, 
and he could not at all know whether it was a correct interpreta- 
tion, should have rewarded Daniel instead of putting him to death 
(Hitzig). But the force of this objection lies in the supposition 
that Belshazzar was as unbelieving with regard to a revelation from 
God, and with regard to the providence of the living God among 
the affairs of men, as are the critics of our day; the objection is 
altogether feeble when one appreciates the force of the belief, even 
among the heathen, in the gods and in revelations from God, and 
takes into consideration that Belshazzar perhaps scarcely believed 
the threatened judgment from God to be so near as it actually was, 
since the interpretation by Daniel decided nothing as regards the 
time, and perhaps also that he hoped to be able, by conferring 
honour upon Daniel, to appease the wrath of God.’ The circum- 
stance, also, that Daniel received the honour promised to him not- 
withstanding his declining it (ver. 17), can afford no ground of 
objection against the truth of the narrative, since that refusal was 
only an expression of the entire absence of all self-interest, which 
was now so fully established by the matter of the interpretation 
that there was no longer any ground for his declining the 
honours which were conferred upon him unsought, while they com- 
prehended in themselves in reality a recognition of the God whom 
he served. 

Ver. 30. With the death of Belshazzar that very night the 
interpretation given by Daniel began to be fulfilled, and this fulfil- 
ment afforded a certainty that the remaining parts of it would also 
sooner or later be accomplished. ‘That this did not take place 

1“ Non mirum, si Baltasar audiens tristia, solverit premium quod pollicitus est. 


Aut enim longo post tempore credidit ventura que dixerat, aut dum Dei prophetam 
honorat, sperat se veniam consecuturum,”—J EROME, 
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immediately, we have already shown in our preliminary remarks to 
this chapter. 


CHAP. VI. DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS. 


Darius, the king of the Medes, had it in view to place Daniel as 
chief officer over the whole of his realm, and thereby he awakened 
against Daniel (vers. 1-6 [ch. v. 31—-vi. 5]) the envy of the high 
officers of state. In order to frustrate the king’s intention and to 
set Daniel aside, they procured an edict from Darius, which for- 
bade for the space of thirty days, on the pain of death, prayer to be 
offered to any god or man, except to the king (vers. 7 [6]-10 [9]). 
Daniel, however, notwithstanding this, continued, according to his 
usual custom, to open the windows of his upper room, and there 
to pray to God three times a day. His conduct was watched, and 
he was accused of violating the king’s edict, and thus he brought 
upon himself the threatened punishment of being thrown into the 
den of lions (vers. 11 [10]-18 [17]). But he remained uninjured 
among the lions; whereupon the king on the following morning 
caused him to be brought out of the den, and his malicious accusers 
to be thrown into it (vers. 19 [18]-25 [24]), and then by an edict 
he commanded his subjects to reverence the God of Daniel, who 
did wonders (vers. 26 [25]-28 [27]). As a consequence of this, 
Daniel prospered during the reign of Darius and of Cyrus the 
Persian (ver. 29 [28]). 

From the historic statement of this chapter, that Darius the 
Mede took the Chaldean kingdom when he was about sixty-two 
years old (ver. 1 [ch. v. 31]), taken in connection with the closing 
remark (ver. 29 [28]) that it went well with Daniel during the 
reign of Darius and of Cyrus the Persian, it appears that the 
Chaldean kingdom, after its overthrow by the Medes and Persians, 
did not immediately pass into the hands of Cyrus, but that between 
the last of the Chaldean kings who lost the kingdom and the reign 
of Cyrus the Persian, Darius, descended from a Median family, 
held the reins of government, and that not till after him did Cyrus 
mount the throne of the Chaldean kingdom, which had been sub- 
dued by the Medes and Persians. This Median Darius was a son 
of Ahasuerus (ch. ix. 1), of the seed of the Medes; and according 
to ch, xi. 1, the angel Gabriel stood by him in his first year, which 
can mean no more than that the Babylonian kingdom was not taken 
without divine assistance. 
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This Darius the Mede and his reign are not distinctly noticed 
by profane historians. Hence the modern critics have altogether 
denied his existence, or at least have called it in question, and 
have thence derived an argument against the historical veracity of 
the whole narrative. 

According to Berosus and Abydenus (Fragmenta, see p. 163), 
Nabonnedus, the last Babylonian king, was, after the taking of 
Babylon, besieged by Cyrus in Borsippa, where he was taken 
prisoner, and then banished to Carmania. After this Cyrus 
reigned, as Alex. Polyhistor says, nine years over Babylon; while 
in the Fragments preserved by Eusebius in his Chron. Armen., to 
the statement that Cyrus conferred on him (i.e. Nabonet), when 
he had obtained possession of Babylon, the margraviate of the 
province of Carmania, it is added, “ Darius the king removed 
(him) a little out of the country.” Also in the astronomical Canon 
of Ptolemy, Nabonadius the Babylonian is at once followed by the 
list of Persian kings, beginning with Kdpos, who reigned nine 
years. 

When we compare with this the accounts given by the Greek 
historians, we find that Herodotus (i. 96-103, 106 ff.) makes men- 
tion of a succession of Median kings: Dejoces, Phraortes, Cyaxares, 
and Astyages. The last named, who had no male descendants, 
had a daughter, Mandane, married to a Persian Cambyses. Cyrus 
sprung from this marriage. Astyages, moved with fear lest this 
son of his daughter should rob him of his throne, sought to put 
him to death, but his design was frustrated. When Cyrus had 
reached manhood, Harpagus, an officer of the court of Astyages, 
who out of revenge had formed a conspiracy against him, called 
upon him at the head of the Persians to take the kingdom from his 
grandfather Astyages. Cyrus obeyed, moved the Persians to revolt 
from the Medes, attacked Astyages at Pasargada, and took him 
prisoner, but acted kindly toward him till his death; after which he 
became king over the realm of the Medes and Persians, and as such 
destroyed first the Lydian, and then the Babylonian kingdom. He 
conquered the Babylonian king, Labynetus the younger, in battle, 
and then besieged Babylon; and during a nocturnal festival of the 
Babylonians he penetrated the city by damming off the water of 
the Euphrates, and took it. Polyzenus, Justin, and others follow 
in its details this very fabulous narrative, which is adorned with 
dreams and fictitious incidents. Ctesias also, who records traditions 
of the early history of Media altogether departing from Herodotus, 
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and who names nine kings, yet agrees with Herodotus in this, that 
Cyrus overcame Astyages and dethroned him. Cf. the different 
accounts given by Greek writers regarding the overthrow of the 
Median dominion by the Persians in M. Duncker’s Ges. d. Alterth. 
ii. p. 634 ff., 3d ed. 

Xenophon in the Cyropedia reports somewhat otherwise re- 
garding Cyrus. According to him, the Median king Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares I., gave his daughter Mandane in marriage to 
Cambyses, the Persian king, who was under the Median supremacy, 
and that Cyrus was born of this marriage (i. 2.1). When Cyrus 
arrived at man’s estate Astyages died, and was succeeded on the 
Median throne by his son Cyaxares 11, the brother of Mandane 
(i. 5. 2). When, after this, the Lydian king Croesus concluded a 
covenant with the king of the Assyrians (Babylonians) having in 
view the overthrow of the Medes and Persians, Cyrus received the 
command of the united army of the Medes and Persians (iii. 3. 
20 ff.) ; and when, after a victorious battle, Cyaxares was unwilling 
to proceed further, Cyrus carried forward the war by his permission, 
and destroyed the host of Croesus and the Assyrians, on hearing of 
which, Cyaxares, who had spent the night at a riotous banquet, fell 
into a passion, wrote a threatening letter to Cyrus, and ordered 
the Medes to be recalled (iv. 5. 18). But when they declared, on 
the statement given by Cyrus, their desire to remain with him 
(iv. 5. 18), Cyrus entered on the war against Babylon inde- 
pendently of Cyaxares (v. 3.1). Having driven the Babylonian 
king back upon his capital, he sent a message to Cyaxares, desiring 
him to come that he might decide regarding the vanquished and 
regarding the continuance of the war (v. 5. 1). Inasmuch as 
all the Medes and the confederated nations adhered to Cyrus, 
Cyaxares was under the necessity of taking this step. He came to 
the camp of Cyrus, who exhibited to him his power by reviewing 
before him his whole host; he then treated him kindly, and sup- 
plied him richly from the stores of the plunder he had taken (v. 
5. 1 ff.). After this the war against Babylonia was carried on in 
such a way, that Cyaxares, sitting on the Median throne, presided 
over the councils of war, but Cyrus, as general, had the conduct 
of it (vi. 1. 6); and after he had conquered Sardes, taken Creesus 
the king prisoner (vii. 2. 1), and then vanquished Hither Asia, 
he returned to Babylon (vii. 4.17), and during a nocturnal festival 
of the Babylonians took the city, whereupon the king of Babylon 
was slain (vil. 5. 15-33). After the conquest of Babylon the army 
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regarded Cyrus as king, and he began to conduct his affairs as if 
he were king (vii. 5. 37) ; but he went however to Media, to pre- 
sent himself before Cyaxares. He brought presents to him, and 
showed him that there was a house and palace ready for him in 
Babylon, where he might reside when he went thither’ (viii. 5. 
17f.). Cyaxares gave him his daughter to wife, and along with 
her, as her dowry, the whole of Media, for he had no son (viii. 5. 
19). Cyrus now went first to Persia, and arranged that his father 
Cambyses should retain the sovereignty of it so long as he lived, and 
that then it should fall to him. He then returned to Media, and 
married the daughter of Cyaxares (viii. 5. 28). He next went to 
Babylon, and placed satraps over the subjugated peoples, etc. (vill. 
6. 1), and so arranged that he spent the winter in Babylon, the 
spring in Susa, and the summer in Ecbatana (viii. 6.22). Having 
reached an advanced old age, he came for the seventh time during 
his reign to Persia, and died there, after he had appointed his son 
Cambyses as his successor (viii. 7. 1 ff.). 

This narrative by Xenophon varies from that of Herodotus in 
the following principal points: —(1) According to Herodotus, the line 
of Median kings closes with Astyages, who had no son; Xenophon, 
on the contrary, speaks of Astyages as having been succeeded by 
his son Cyaxares on the throne. (2) According to Herodotus, Cyrus 
was related to the Median royal house only as being the son of the 
daughter of Astyages, and had a claim to the Median throne only 
as being the grandson of Astyages; Xenophon, on the other hand, 
says that he was related to the royal house of Media, not only as 
being the grandson of Astyages and nephew of Cyaxares i1., but 
also as having received in marriage the daughter of his uncle 
Cyaxares, and along with her the dowry of the Median throne. 
(3) According to Herodotus, Cyrus took part in the conspiracy 
formed by Harpagus against Astyages, slew his grandfather in 
battle, and took forcible possession of the dominion over the 
Medes; on the contrary, Xenophon relates that, though he was at 
variance with Cyaxares, he became again reconciled to him, and 
not only did not dethrone him, but permitted him to retain royal 
dignity even after the overthrow of Babylon, which was not 
brought about without his co-operation. 

Of these discrepancies the first two form no special contradic- 


1 The words are: drs olzos aire e2nypnuévos ein tv BuBvaavs nal dpyeie, owe 
zm nol Orav exsioe 2A0n cis oinsia xateyesbas, on which L. Dindorf remarks, 
** ofxog videtur esse domus regia, &pxeia officia palatina.” 
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tion. Xenophon only communicates more of the tradition than 
Herodotus, who, according to his custom, makes mention only of 
the more celebrated of the rulers, passing by those that are less 
so,! and closes the list of Median kings with Astyages. Accord- 
ingly, in not mentioning Cyaxares 11., he not only overlooks the 
second relationship Cyrus sustained to the Median royal house, but 
also is led to refer the tradition that the last of the Median kings 
had no male descendant to Astyages. The third point only pre- 
sents an actual contradiction between the statements of Hero- 
dotus and those of Xenophon, viz. that according to Herodotus, 
Cyrus by force of arms took the kingdom from his grandfather, 
overcame Astyages in a battle at Pasargada, and dethroned him ; 
while according to Xenophon, the Median kingdom first fell to 
Cyrus by his command of the army, and then as the dowry of his 
wife. Shalk we now on this point decide, with v. Leng., Hitzig, 
and others, in favour of Herodotus and against Xenophon, and 
erase Cyaxares 11. from the list not only of the Median kings, but 
wholly from the page of history, because Herodotus and Ctesias 
have not made mention of him? Has then Herodotus or Ctesias 
alone recorded historical facts, and that fully, and Xenophon in 
the Cyropedia fabricated only a pedagogic romance destitute of 
historical veracity? All thorough investigators have testified to the 
very contrary, and Herodotus himself openly confesses (i. 95) that 
he gives only the sayings regarding Cyrus which appeared to him 
to be credible; and yet the narrative, as given by him, consists 
only of a series of popular traditions which in his time were in 
circulation among the Medes, between two and three hundred years 
after the events. Xenophon also has gathered the historic ma- 
terial for his Cyropedia only from tradition, but from Persian 
tradition, in which, favoured by the reigning dynasty, the Cyrus- 
legend, interwoven with the end of the Median independence and 
the founding of the Persian sovereignty, is more fully transmitted 
than among the Medes, whose national recollections, after the ex- 
tinction of their dynasty, were not fostered. If we may therefore 
expect more exact information in Xenophon than in Herodotus, 
yet it is imaginable that Xenophon transformed the narrative of 


1 Solere Herodotum pretermissis mediocribus hominibus ex longa regum serie 
nonnisi unum alterumve memorare reliquis eminentiorem, et aliunde constat et 
ipsa Babylonix historia docet, et qua unius Nitocris regine mentionem injicit, 
reliquos reges omnes usque ad Labynetum, ne Nebucadnezare quidem excepto, 
silentio transit (i, 185-187).—Gxs. Thes. p. 350. 
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the rebellion by Cyrus and his war against Cyaxares into that 
which he has recorded as to the relation he sustained towards 
Cyaxares, in order that he might wipe out this moral stain from 
the character of his hero. But this supposition would only gain 
probability under the presumption of what Hitzig maintains, if it 
were established: “ If, in Cyrop. viii. 5.19, the Median of his own 
free will gave up his country to Cyrus, Xenophon’s historical book 
shows, on the contrary, that the Persians snatched by violence the 
sovereignty from the Medes (Anad. iii. 4. 7, 11, 12);” but in the 
Anab. l.c. Xenophon does not say this, but (§ 8) only, dre mapa 
Mysov tiv apynv €déuBavov IIépca.' Thus, supposing the state- 
ment that the cities of Larissa and Mespila were besieged by the 
Persian king at the time when the Persians gained the supremacy 
over the Medes were historically true, and Xenophon communi- 
cated here not a mere fabulam ab incolis narratam, yet Xenophon 
would not be found contradicting his Cyropedia, since, as Kran. 
has well observed, “it can be nothing surprising that among a 
people accustomed to a native royal dynasty, however well founded 
Cyrus’ claim in other respects might be, manifold commotions and 
insurrections should arise, which needed to be forcibly suppressed, 
so that thus the kingdom could be at the same time spoken of as 
conquered.” 

Add to this the decisive fact, that the account given by Herod. 
of Cyrus and the overthrow of Astyages, of which even Duncker, 
p- 649, remarks, that in its prompting motive “it awakens great 
doubts,” is in open contradiction with all the well-established facts 
of Medo-Persian history. “ All authentic reports testify that in 
the formation of Medo-Persia the Medes and the Persians are sepa- 
rated in a peculiar way, and yet bound to each other as kindred 
races. If Herod. is right, if Astyages was always attempting to 
take Cyrus’ life, if Cyrus took the kingdom from Astyages by 
force, then such a relation between the ‘ Medes and Persians’ (as 
it always occurs in the O. T.) would have been inconceivable; the 
Medes would not have stood to the Persians in any other relation 


1 Concerning the expression 2aapBavov ryv cepyyjv, Dindorf remarks: ‘‘ Ver- 
bum hoe Medos sponte Persarum imperio subjectos significat, quanquam reliqua 
narratio seditionem aliquam Larissensium arguere videatur. Igitur hic nihil est 
dissensionis inter Cyropxdiam et Anabasin. . . . Gravius est quod Xenophon 
statim in simili narratione posuit, tre drorcoav ri cipyiv vx0 Ilepoay Mados. 
Sed ibidem scriptor incolarum jfidem antestatur.” Thus the philologists are in 
their judgment of the matter opposed to the modern critics. 
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than did the other subjugated peoples, eg. the Babylonians” 
(Klief.). On the other hand, the account given by Xenophon 
regarding Oyaxares so fully agrees with the narrative of Daniel 
regarding Darius the Mede, that, as Hitzig confesses, “the identity 
of the two is beyond a doubt.” If, according to Xen., Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon by the permission of Cyaxares, and after its over-_ 
throw not only offered him a “residence” there (Hitzig), but went 
to Media, presented himself before Cyaxares, and showed him that 
he had appointed for him in Babylon ofxos kat dpye?a, in order 
that when he went thither efs olxela xatayeoOar, i.e. in order that 
when, according to Eastern custom, he changed his residence he 
might have a royal palace there, so, according to Daniel, Darius 
did not overthrow the Chaldean kingdom, but received it (ch. vi. 
1), and was made king (72197, ch. ix. 1), namely, by Cyrus, who, 
according to the prophecies of Isaiah, was to overthrow Babylon, 
and, according to Dan. vi. 29, succeeded Darius on the throne. 
The statement, also, that Darius was about sixty-two years old 
when he ascended the throne of the Chaldean kingdom, harmonizes 
with the report given by Xenophon, that when Cyaxares gave his 
daughter to Cyrus, he gave him along with her the kingdom of 
Media, because he had no male heir, and was so far advanced in 
years that he could not hope to have now any son. Finally, even 
in respect of character the Cyaxares of Xen. resembles the Darius 
of Daniel. As the former describes the conduct of Cyrus while he 
revelled in sensual pleasures, so Darius is induced by his nobles 
to issue an edict without obtaining any clear knowledge as to its 
motive, and allows himself to be forced to put it into execution, 
however sorrowful he might be on account of its relation to Daniel. 
After all this, there can be no reason to doubt the reign of 
Darius the Mede. But how long it lasted cannot be determined 
either from the book of Daniel, in which (ch. ix. 1) only the first 
year of his reign is named, or from any other direct sources. 
Ptolemy, in his Canon, places after Nabonadius the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian for nine years. With this, the words of Xenophon, 
70 €GSomuov ert Ths avTov apyfjs, which by supplying éros after 
€8douov are understood of seven years’ reign, are combined, and 
thence it is concluded that Cyaxares reioned two years. But the 
supplement of ros is not warranted by the context. The supposi- 
tion, however, that Darius reigned for two years over Babylon is 
correct. For the Babylonian kingdom was destroyed sixty-eight 
years after the commencement of the Exile. Since, then, the 
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seventy years of the Exile were completed in the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 f.; Ezra i. 1), it follows that 
Cyrus became king two years after the overthrow of Babylon, and 
thus after Darius had reigned two years. See at ch. ix. 1, 2. 

From the shortness of the reign of Darius, united with the 
circumstance that Cyrus destroyed Babylon and put an end to 
the Chaldean kingdom, it is easy to explain how the brief and not 
very independent reign of Darius might be quite passed by, not 
only by Herodotus and Ctesias, and all later Greek historians, but 
also by Berosus. Although Cyrus only as commander-in-chief of 
the army of Cyaxares had with a Medo-Persian host taken Baby- 
lon, yet the tradition might speak of the conquering Persian as the 
lord of the Chaldean kingdom, without taking at all into account 
- the Median chief king, whom in a brief time Cyrus the conqueror 
succeeded on the throne. In the later tradition of the Persians,! 
from which all the historians known to us, with the exception of 
Berosus, have constructed their narrative, the Median rule over 
the Chaldean kingdom naturally sinks down into an insignificant 
place in relation to the independent government of the conqueror 
Cyrus and his people which was so soon to follow. The absence 
of all notice by Berosus, Herod., and Ctesias of the short Median 
reign can furnish no substantial ground for calling in question the 
statements of Xen. regarding Cyaxares, and of Daniel regarding 
the Median Darius, although all other witnesses for this were 
altogether of no force, which is indeed asserted, but has been 
proved by no one.” 


1 ‘¢Tn the Babylonian tradition,” Kranichfeld well remarks, ‘‘ the memorable 
catastrophe of the overthrow of Babylon would, at all events, be joined to the 
warlike operations of Cyrus the conquering Persian, who, according to Xenoph., 
conducted himself in Babylon as a king (cf. Cyrop. vii. 5. 37), and it might be 
very indifferent to the question for whom he specially undertook the siege. 
The Persian tradition had in the national interest a reason for ignoring alto- 
gether the brief Median feudal sovereignty over Babylon, which, besides, was 
only brought about by the successful war of a Persian prince.” 

2 Of these witnesses the notice by Abydenus (Chron. Armen., Euscb.) already 
mentioned, p. 164, bears in its aphoristic brevity, ‘‘ Darius the king removed 
him out of the land,” altogether the stamp of an historical tradition, and can 
be understood only of Darius the Mede, since Eusebius has joined it to the 
report regarding the dethroning of the last Babylonian king by Cyrus. Also, 
the often-quoted lines of Auschylus, Pers. 762-765, 

Mioos yep yy 6 TpaTos Nysuay oTpuTtov, 
"Araros 0 gusivov mais TOO epyoyv yyvce.... 
Tpiros 0 im cevrod Kipos evdcaiuav dnp, 4.T.A.y— 
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This result is not rendered doubtful by the fact that Xenophon 
calls this Median king Kva£dpns and describes him as the son of 
Astyages, while, on the contrary, Daniel calls him Darjawesch 
(Darius) the son of Ahasuerus (ch. ix. 1). The name Kvafapns 
is the Median Uwakshatra, and means autocrat ; >Aotudyns corre- 
sponds to the Median Ajisdahdka, the name of the Median dynasty, 
meaning the biting serpent (cf. Nieb. Gesch. Assurs, p. 175 f.). 
win, Aapeios, the Persian Dérjawusch, rightly explained by Herod. 
vi. 98 by the word ép£eins, means the keeper, ruler; and VinwnK, 
Ahasverus, as the name of Xerxes, in the Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions Kschajdrschd, is certainly formed, however one may 
interpret the name, from Kschaja, kingdom, the title of the Persian 
rulers, like the Median “ Astyages.” The names Cyaxares and 
Darjawesch are thus related to each other, and are the paternal 
names of both dynasties, or the titles of the rulers. Xenophon 
has communicated to us the Median name and title of the Jast 
king; Daniel gives, as it appears, the Persian name and title which 
Cyaxares, as king of the united Chaldean and Medo-Persian king- 
dom, received and bore. 

The circumstances reported in this chapter occurred, according 
to the statement in ver. 29a, in the first of the two years’ reign of 
Darius over Babylon. The matter and object of this report are 
related to the events recorded in ch. iii. As in that chapter 
Daniel’s companions are condemned to be cast into the fiery 
furnace on account of their transgression of the royal com- 
mandment enjoining them to fall down before the golden image 
that had been set up by Nebuchadnezzar, so here in this chapter 
Daniel himself is cast into the den of lions because of his trans- 
gression of the command enjoining that prayer was to be offered 
are in the simplest manner explained historically if by the work which the first 
Mede began and the second completed, and which yet brought all the glory to 
the third, viz. Cyrus, is understood the taking of Babylon; according to which 
Astyages is the first, Cyaxares 11. the second, and Cyrus the third, and Auschylus 
agrees with Xenophon. Other interpretations, e.g. of Phraortes and Cyaxares 1., 
agree with no single report. Finally, the Darics also give evidence for Darius 
the Mede, since of all explanations of the name of this gold coin (the Daric) its 
derivation from a king Darius is the most probable; and go also do the state- 
ments of the rhetorician Harpocration, the scholiast to Aristophanis Ecclesiaz. 
589, and of Suidas, that the Axpexo/did not derive their name, as most suppose, 
from Darius the father of Xerxes, but from another and an older king (Darius), 
according to the declaration of Herodot. iv. 166, that Darius first struck this 


coin, which is not outweighed by his scanty knowledge of the more ancient 
history of the Medes and Persians. 
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to no other god, but to the king only. The motive of the accu- 
sation is, in the one case as in the other, envy on account of the 
high position which the Jews had reached in the kingdom, and the 
object of it was the driving of the foreigners from their influential 
offices. The wonderful deliverance also of the faithful worship- 
pers of God from the death which threatened them, with the 
consequences of that deliverance, are alike in both cases. But 
along with these similarities there appear also differences altogether 
corresponding to the circumstances, which show that historical 
facts are here related to us, and not the products of a fiction formed 
for a purpose. In ch. iii. Nebuchadnezzar requires all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom to do homage to the image he had set up, 
and to worship the gods of his kingdom, and his command affords 
to the enemies of the Jews the wished-for opportunity of accusing 
the friends of Daniel of disobedience to the royal will. In ch. vi., 
on the other hand, Darius is moved and induced by his great 
officers of state, whose design was to set Daniel aside, to issue the 
edict there mentioned, and he is greatly troubled when he sees 
the application of the edict to the case of Daniel. The character 
of Darius is fundamentally different from that of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The latter was a king distinguished by energy and activity, a 
perfect autocrat; the former, a weak prince and wanting in energy, 
who allowed himself to be guided and governed by his state officers. 
The command of Nebuchadnezzar to do homage to his gods is the 
simple consequence of the supremacy of the ungodly world-power ; 
the edict extorted from Darius, on the contrary, is a deification of 
the world-power for the purpose of oppressing the true servants of 
God. The former command only places the gods of the world- 
power above the living God of heaven and earth; the latter edict 
seeks wholly to set aside the recognition of this God, if only for a 
time, by forbidding prayer to be offered to Him. This tyranny 
of the servants of the world-power is more intolerable than the 
tyranny of the world-ruler. 

Thus the history recorded in this chapter shows, on the one 
side, how the ungodly world-power in its progressive development 
assumes an aspect continually more hostile toward the kingdom of 
God, and how with the decrease of its power of action its hatred 
against the true servants of God increases; and it shows, on the 
other side, how the Almighty God not only protects His worship- 
pers against all the intrigues and machinations of the enemy, but 
also requites the adversaries according to their deeds. Daniel was 
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protected against the rage of the lions, while his enemies were 
torn by them to pieces as soon as they were cast into the den. 

This miracle of divine power is so vexatious to the modern 
critics, that Bleek, v. Leng., Hitzig, and others have spared no 
pains to overthrow the historical trustworthiness of the narrative, 
and represent it as a fiction written with a design. Not only does 
the prohibition to offer any petition to any god or man except 
to the king for a month “ not find its equal in absurdity,” but 
the typology (Daniel an antitype of Joseph!) as well as the 
relation to ch. ili. betray the fiction. Darius, it is true, does not 
show himself to be the type of Antiochus Epiphanes, also the 
command, vers. 27 and 28, puts no restraint in reality on those 
concerned ; but by the prohibition, ver. 8, the free exercise of their 
religion is undoubtedly attacked, and such hostility against the 
faith found its realization for the first time only and everywhere 
in the epoch of Antiochus Epiphanes. Consequently, according 
to Hitzig, “the prohibition here is reflected from that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 41-50), and exaggerates it even to a carica- 
ture of it, for the purpose of placing clearly in the light the hate- 
fulness of such tyranny.” 

On the contrary, the advocates of the genuineness of Daniel 
have conclusively shown that the prohibition referred to, ver. 8, 
corresponds altogether to the religious views of the Medo-Persians, 
while on the other hand it is out and out in contradiction to the 
circumstances of the times of the Maccabees. Thus, that the edict 
did not contemplate the removal or the uprooting of all religious 

worship except praying to the king, is clearly manifest not only 
in this, that the prohibition was to be enforced for one month 
only, but also in the intention which the magnates had in their 
eye, of thereby effecting certainly the overthrow of Daniel. The 
religious restraint which was thus laid upon the Jews for a month 
is very different from the continual rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish worship of God. Again, not only is the cha- 
racter of Darius and his relation to Daniel, as the opponents 
themselves must confess, such as not to furnish a type in which 
Antiochus Epiphanes may be recognised, but the enemies of 
Daniel do not really become types of this tyrant; for they seek 
his overthrow not from religious antipathy, but, moved only by 
vulgar envy, they seek to cast him down from his lofty position in 
the state. Thus also in this respect the historical point of view 
of the hostility to Daniel as representing Judaism, is fundamen- 
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tally different from that of the war waged by Antiochus against 
Judaism, so that this narrative is destitute of every characteristic 
mark of the Seleucidan-Maccabee era. Cf. the further repre- 
sentation of this difference by Kranichfeld, p. 229 ff.—The 
views of Hitzig will be met in our exposition. 


Vers. 1-10 (ch. v. 31-vi. 9). Transference of the kingdom to 
Darius the Mede ; appointment of the regency ; envy of the satraps 
against Daniel, and their attempt to destroy him. 

The narrative of this chapter is connected by the copula’ with 
the occurrence recorded in the preceding; yet ver. 1 does not, as 
in the old versions and with many interpreters, belong to the fifth 
chapter, but to the sixth, and forms not merely the bond of con- 
nection between the events narrated in the fifth and sixth chapters, 
but furnishes at the same time the historical basis for the following 
narrative, vers. 2 (1)-29 (28). The statement of the verse, that 
Darius the Mede received the kingdom when he was about sixty-— 
two years old, connects itself essentially with ch. v. 30, so far as 
it joins to the fulfilment, there reported, of the first part of the 
sacred writing interpreted by Daniel to Belshazzar, the fulfilment 
also of the second part of that writing, but not so closely that the 
designation of time, in that same night (ch. v. 30), is applicable 
also to the fact mentioned in ch. vi. 1 (v. 31), and as warranting 
the supposition that the transference of the kingdom to Darius the 
Mede took place on the night in which Belshazzar was slain. 
Against such a chronological connection of these two verses, ch. 
v. 30 and vi. 1 (v. 31), we adduce in the second half of ver. 1 
(ch. v. 31) the statement of the age of Darius, in addition to the 
reasons already adduced in p. 163. This is not to make it remark- 
able that, instead of the young mad debauchee (Belshazzar), with 
whom, according to prophecy, the Chaldean bondage of Israel was 
brought to an end, a man of mature judgment seized the reigns of 
government (Delitzsch) ; for this supposition fails not only with 
the hypothesis, already confuted, on which it rests, but is quite 
foreign to the text, for Darius in what follows does not show him- 
self to be a ruler of matured experience. The remark of Klicfoth 
has much more in its favour, that by the statement of the age it 
is designed to be made prominent that the government of Darius 
the Mede did not last long, soon giving place to that of Cyrus the 
Persian, ver. 29 (28), whereby the divine writing, that the Chaldean 
kingdom would be given to the Medes and Persians, was fully ac- 
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complished. Regarding Darjawesch, Darius, see the preliminary 
remarks. The addition of 8‘) (Kethiv) forms on the one hand 
a contrast to the expression “the king of the Chaldeans” (ch. v. 
30), and on the other it points forward to 8)D75, ver. 29 (28); it, 
however, furnishes no proof that Daniel distinguished the Median 
kingdom from the Persian; for the kingdom is not called a Median 
kingdom, but it is only said of Darius that he was of Median 
descent, and, ver. 29 (28), that Cyrus the Persian succeeded him 
in the kingdom. In bap, he received the kingdom, it is indicated 
that Darius did not conquer it, but received it from the conqueror ; 
see p. 198. The 3 in 123 intimates that the statement of the age 
rests only on a probable estimate. 

Ver. 2 (1). For the government of the affairs of the kingdom 
he had received, and especially for regulating the gathering in of 
the tribute of the different provinces, Darius placed 120 satraps 
over the whole kingdom, and over these satraps three chiefs, to 
whom the satraps should give an account. Regarding NUBTIVNIN 
(satraps), see at ch. ii. 2, P2310, plur. of 77D; NID has in the 
Semitic no right etymology, and is derived from the Aryan, from 
the Zend. sara, cara, head, with the syllable ach. In the Targg., in 
use for the Hebr. 20, it denotes a president, of whom the three 
named in ver. 2 (1), by their position over the satraps, held the 
rank of chief governors or ministers, for which the Targg. use }231D, 
while }'370 in ver. 8 denotes all the military and civil prefects of the 
kingdom. 

The modern critics have derived from this arrangement for the 
government of the kingdom made by Darius an argument against 
the credibility of the narrative, which Hitzig has thus formulated : 
—According to Xenophon, Cyrus first appointed satraps over the 
conquered regions, and in all to the number of six (Cyrop. viii. 6, 
§ 1, 7); according to the historian Herodotus, on the contrary 
(iii. 89 ff.), Darius Hystaspes first divided the kingdom into twenty 
satrapies for the sake of the administration of the taxes. With 
this statement agrees the number of the peoples mentioned on the 
Inscription at Bisutun; and if elsewhere (Insc. J. and Nakschi 
Rustam) at least twenty-four and also twenty-nine are mentioned, 
we know that several regions or nations might be placed under one 
satrap (Herod. l.c.). The kingdom was too small for 120 satraps 
in the Persian sense. On the other hand, one may not appeal to 
the 127 provinces (N29) of king Ahasuerus = Xerxes (Esth. i. 1, 
ix. 80); for the ruler of the 72" is not the same as (Esth. viii. 9) 
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the satrap. In Esth. iii. 12 it is the 498, as eg. of the province 
of Judah (Hag. i. 1; Mal. i. 8; Neh. v. 14). It is true there 
were also greater provinces, such e.g. as of Media and Babylonia 
(Ezra vi. 2; Dan. ii. 49), and perhaps also pecha (75) might be 
loosely used to designate a satrap (Ezra v. 3, vi. 6); yet the 127 
provinces were not such, nor is a satrap interchangeably called a 
pecha. When Daniel thus mentions so large a number of satraps, 
it is the Grecian satrapy that is apparently before his mind. Under 
Seleucus Nicator there were seventy-two of these. 

The foundation of this argument, viz. that Darius Hystaspes, 
“ according to the historian Herodotus,” first divided the kingdom 
into satrapies, and, of course, also that the statement by Xenophon 
of the sending of six satraps into the countries subdued by Cyrus 
is worthy of no credit, is altogether unhistorical, resting only on 
the misinterpretation and distortion of the testimonies adduced. 
Neither Herodotus nor Xenophon represents the appointment of 
satraps by Cyrus and Darius as an entirely new and hitherto un- 
tried method of governing the kingdom; still less does Xenophon 
say that Cyrus sent in all only six satraps into the subjugated 
countries. It is true he mentions by name (viii. 6, 7) only six 
satraps, but he mentions also the provinces into which they were 
sent, viz. one to Arabia, and the other five to Asia Minor, with the 
exception, however, of Cilicia, Cyprus, and Paphlagonia, to which 
he did not send any ITépcas catparas, because they had voluntarily 
joined him in fighting against Babylon. Hence it is clear as noon- 
day that Xenophon speaks only of those satraps whom Cyrus sent 
to Asia Minor and to Arabia, and says nothing of the satrapies of 
the other parts of the kingdom, such as Judea, Syria, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Media, etc., so that no one can affirm that Cyrus sent in 
all only six satraps into the conquered countries. As little does 
Herodotus, l.c., say that Darius Hystaspes was the jirst to intro- 
duce the government of the kingdom by satraps: he only says that 
Darius Hystaspes divided the whole kingdom into twenty apyat 
which were called catparnia:, appointed dpyovres, and regulated — 
the tribute; for he numbers these satrapies simply with regard to 
the tribute with which each was chargeable, while under Cyrus 
and Cambyses no tribute was imposed, but presents only were 
contributed. Consequently, Herod. speaks only of a regulation 
for the administration of the different provinces of the kingdom 
for the special purpose of the certain payment of the tribute which 
Darius Hystaspes had appointed. Thus the historian M. Duncker 
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also understands this statement; for he says (Gesch. des Alterth. 
ii. p. 891) regarding it :—“ About the year 515 Darius established 
fixed government-districts in place of the vice-regencies which 
Cyrus and Cambyses had appointed and changed according to 
existing exigencies. He divided the kingdom into twenty satrapies.” 
Then at p. 893 he further shows how this division also of the king- 
dom by Darius was not fixed unchangeably, but was altered accord- 
ing to circumstances. Hitzig’s assertion, that the kingdom was too 
small for 120 satrapies in the Persian sense, is altogether ground- 
less. From Esth. viii. 9 and iii. 19 it follows not remotely, that not 
satraps but the NinB represent the M22. In ch. viii. 9 satraps, 
ning, and ni3197 WY are named, and in ch. iil. 12 they are called the 
king’s satraps and 72" by WW ning. On Esth. ui. 12 Bertheau 
remarks: “The pechas, who are named along with the satraps, 
are probably the officers of the circles within the separate satrapies;” 
and in ch. viii. 9 satraps and pechas are named as M97 NW, ze. 
presidents, superintendents of the 127 provinces of the kingdom 
from India to Ethiopia, from which nothing can be concluded 
regarding the relation of the satraps to the pechas. Berth. makes 
the same remark on Ezra viii. 36 :—“ The relation of the king’s 
satraps to the pachavoth abar nahara (governors on this side the 
river) we cannot certainly determine; the former were probably 
chiefly military rulers, and the latter government officials.’ For 
the assertion that pecha is perhaps loosely used for satrap, but that 
interchangeably a satrap cannot be called a pecha, rests, unproved, 
on the authority of Hitzig. 

From the book of Esther it cannot certainly be proved that so 
many satraps were placed over the 127 provinces into which Xerxes 
divided the kingdom, but only that these provinces were ruled by 
satraps and pechas. But the division of the whole kingdom into 
127 provinces nevertheless shows that the kingdom might have 
been previously divided under Darius the Mede into 120 provinces, 
whose prefects might be called in this verse PBVVNS, 1.¢€. kschatra- 
pavan, protectors of the kingdom or of the provinces, since this title 
is derived from the Sanscrit and Old Persian, and is not for the 
first time used under Darius Hystaspes or Cyrus. The Median 
Darius might be led to appoint one satrap, i.e. a prefect clothed 
with military power, over each district of his kingdom, since 
the kingdom was but newly conquered, that he might be able at 
once to suppress every attempt at insurrection among the nations 
coming under his dominion. The separation of the civil govern- 
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ment, particularly in the matter of the raising of tribute, from the 
military government, or the appointment of satraps of Tov dacpov 
AauPavovres, K.7.r., along with the ¢povpapyou and the yuArlapyou, 
for the protection of the boundaries of the kingdom, was first 
adopted, according to Xenophon J.c., by Cyrus, who next appointed 
satraps for the provinces of Asia Minor and of Arabia, which were 
newly brought under his sceptre; while in the older provinces 
which had formed the Babylonian kingdom, satrapies which were 
under civil and military rulers already existed from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar; cf. Dan. ii. 3 ff. This arrangement, then, did 
not originate with Darius Hystaspes in the dividing of the whole 
kingdom into twenty satrapies mentioned by Herodotus. Thus 
the statements of Herodotus and Xenophon harmonize perfectly 
with those of the Scriptures, and every reason for regarding with 
suspicion the testimony of Daniel wholly fails. 

Vers. 2, 3 (1, 2). According to ver. 2, Darius not only ap- 
pointed 120 satraps for all the provinces and districts of his king- 
dom, but he also placed the whole body of the satraps under a 
government consisting of three presidents, who should reckon with 
the individual satraps. NbY, in the Targe. NOY, the height, with 
the adverb 1, higher than, above. SYD 3M, to give reckoning, to 
account. Pt, part. of PI, to suffer loss, particule tty with reference 
to the revenue. This faestaapates or higher authority of three, 
was also no new institution by Darius, but according to ch. v. 7, 
already existed in the Chaldean kingdom under Belshazzar, and 
was only continued by Darius; and the satraps or the district 
rulers of the several provinces of the kingdom were subordinated 
to them. Daniel was one of the triumvirate. Since it is not men- 
tioned that Darius first appointed him to this office, we may cer- 
tainly conclude that he only confirmed him in the office to which 
Belshazzar had promoted him. 

Ver. 4 (3). In this situation Daniel excelled all the presidents 
and satraps. M¥INN, to show one’s self prominent. Regarding his 
excellent spirit, cf. che v.12. On that account the Liner thought to 
set him over the whole kingdom, 7.e. to make him ici ce of 
the kingdom, to make him “Ab nwo (Esth. x. 3). MWY for nwy, 
intrans. form of the Peal, to think, to consider about anything. This 
intention of the king fe up the envy of the other presidents 
and of the satraps, so that they sought to find an occasion against 
Daniel, that he might be cast down. mby, an occasion ; here, as 
aitia, J ohn xviii. 38, Matt. xxvii. 37, an occasion for siiypeeelinane: 
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NMI IM, on the part of the kingdom, i.e. not merely in a political 
sense, but with regard to his holding a public office in the king- 
dom, with reference to his service. But since they could find no 
occasion against Daniel in this respect, for he was }2°, faithful, 
to be relied on, and no fault could be charged against him, they 
sought occasion against him on the side of his particular religion, 
in the matter of the law of his God, z.e. in his worship of God. 
Ver. 7 (6). For this end they induced the king to sanction 
and ratify with all the forms of law a decree, which they contrived 
as the result of the common consultation of all the high officers, 
that for thirty days no man in the kingdom should offer a prayer 
to any god or man except to the king, on pain of being cast into 
the den of lions, and to issue this command as a law of the Medes 
and Persians, #.e. as an irrevocable law. 279, from W31 to make a 
noise, to rage, in Aphel c. by. to assail one in a tumultuous manner, 
i.e. to assault him. ‘“ These presidents and satraps (princes),” 
ver. 7 (6), in ver. 6 (5) designated “these men,” and not the whole 
body of the presidents and satraps, are, according to ver. 5 (4), 
the special enemies of Daniel, who wished to overthrow him. It 
was only a definite number of them who may have had occasion 
to be dissatisfied with Daniel’s service. The words of the text do 
not by any means justify the supposition that the whole council of 
state assembled, and in corpore presented themselves before the 
king (Hivernick) ; for neither in ver. 5 (4) nor in ver. 7 (6) is 
mention made of all ($y) the presidents and satraps. From the 
fact also that these accusers of Daniel, ver. 25 (24), represent to 
the king that the decree they had framed was the result of a con- 
sultation of all the prefects of the kingdom, it does not follow that 
all the satraps and chief officers of the whole kingdom had come 
to Babylon in order, as Dereser thinks, to lay before the three 
overseers the annual account of their management of the affairs 
of their respective provinces, on which occasion they took counsel 
together against Daniel; from which circumstance Hitzig and 
others derive an argument against the historical veracity of the 
narrative. The whole connection of the narrative plainly shows 
that the authors of the accusation deceived the king. The council 
of state, or the chief court, to which all the satraps had to render 
an account, consisted of three men, of whom Daniel was one. But 
Daniel certainly was not called to this consultation; therefore 
their pretence, that all “ presidents of the kingdom” had con- 
sulted on the matter, was false. Besides, they deceived the king 
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in this, that they concealed from him the intention of the decree, 
or misled him regarding it. OYNS means not merely that they 
consulted together, but it includes the result of the consultation : 
they were of one mind (Hitz.). 

Ver. 8. xmabn 21D 22 does not denote the three presidents 
named in ver. 3 (2), but all the prefects of the kingdom, of whom 
there were four classes, as is acknowledged by Chr. B. Michaelis, 
though Hitz. opposes this view. Such an interpretation is required 
by the genitive NMIDDN, and by the absence of 55, or at least of the 
copula }, before the official names that follow; while the objection, 
that by this interpretation just the chief presidents who are prin- 
cipally concerned are omitted (Hitz.), is without foundation, for 
they are comprehended under the word s21D, If we compare the 
list of the four official classes here mentioned with that of the great 
officers of state under Nebuchadnezzar, ch. iii. 2, the naming of 
the 8230 before the S2BT1WNAN (satraps) (while in ch. iii. 2 they are 
named after them) shows that the 83D are here great officers to 
whom the satraps were subordinate, and that only the three }21D 
could be meant to whom the satraps had to render an account. 
Moreover, the list of four names is divided by the copula 4 into 
two classes. To the first class belong the 83D and the satraps ; 
to the second the 1214, state councillors, and the NMYNB, civil pre- 
fects of the provinces. Accordingly, we will scarcely err if by 8*23D 
we understand the members of the highest council of state, by 8333 
the ministers or members of the (lower) state council, and by the 
satraps and pechas the military and civil rulers of the provinces. 
This grouping of the names confirms, consequently, the general 
interpretation of the NMID>19 27D 52, for the four classes named 
constitute the entire chief prefecture of the kingdom. This inter- 
pretation is not made questionable by the fact that the 29D had 
in the kingdom of Darius a different position from that they held 
in the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar ; for in this respect each king- 
dom had its own particular arrangement, which underwent mani- 
fold changes according to the times. 

The infinitive clause 13) DP NID? presents the conclusion arrived 
at by the consultation. N20 is not the genitive to D'?, but accord- 
ing to the accents and the context is the subject of the infinitive 
clause: that the king should appoint a statute, not that a royal statute 
should be appointed. According to the analogy of the pronoun and 
of the dimin. noun, the accusative is placed before the subject-geni- 
tive, as ¢.g. Isa. xx. 1, v. 24, so as not to separate from one another 
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the D1? NOP (to establish a statute) and the IDS FBPA (to make a 
fim decree). Ver. 9a requires this construction. It is the king 
who issues the decree, and not his chief officers of state, as would 
have been the case if 8392 were construed as the genitive to 
DP. DP, manifesto, ordinance, command. The command is more 
accurately defined by the parallel clause ID 78ph, to make fast, 
i.e. to decree a prohibition. The officers wished that the king should 
issue a decree which should contain a binding prohibition, z.¢e. it 
should forbid, on pain of death, any one for the space of thirty 
days, i.e. for a month, to offer any prayer to a god or man except 
to the king. ‘2 is here not any kind of request or supplication, 
but prayer, as the phrase ver. 14 (13), "NWA NYA, directing his prayer, 
shows. The word ¥38) does not prove the contrary, for the heathen 
prayed also to men (cf. ch. ii. 46); and here the clause, eacept 
to the king, places together god and man, so that the king might not 
observe that the prohibition was specially directed against Daniel. 

Ver. 9. In order that they may more certainly gain their object, 
they request the king to put the prohibition into writing, so that 
it might not be changed, z.e. might not be set aside or recalled, 
according to the law of the Medes and Persians, in conformity with 
which an edict once emitted by the king in all due form, 7.e. given 
in writing and sealed with the king’s seal, was unchangeable; cf. - 
ver. 16 and Esth. viil. 8, 1. 19. Siyn NP “1, which cannot pass 
away, t.e. cannot be set aside, is irrevocable. The relative % refers 
to NI, by which we are not to understand, with v. Lengerke, the 
entire national law of the Medes and Persians, as if this were so 
unalterable that no law could be disannulled or changed according 
to circumstances, but N51 is every separate edict of the king emitted 
in the form of law. This remains unchangeable and irrevocable, 
because the king was regarded and honoured as the incarnation of 
deity, who is unerring and cannot change. 

Ver. 10. The king carried out the proposal. SDS} is explica- 
tive: the writing, namely, the prohibition (spoken of); for this 
was the chief matter, therefore SDN alone is here mentioned, and 
not also D'P (edict), ver. 8. 

The right interpretation of the subject-matter and of the 
foundation of the law which was sanctioned by the king, sets aside 
the objection that the prohibition was a senseless “ bedlamite ” 
law (v. Leng.), which instead of regulating could only break up 
all society. The law would be senseless only if the prohibition 
had related to every petition in common life in the intercourse of 
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civil society. But it only referred to the religious sphere of prayer, 
as an evidence of worshipping God; and if the king was venerated 
as an incarnation of the deity, then it was altogether reasonable 
in its character. And if we consider that the intention of the 
law, which they concealed from the king, was only to effect Daniel’s 
overthrow, the law cannot be regarded as designed to press Parsism 
or the Zend religion on all the nations of the kingdom, or to put 
an end to religious freedom, or to make Parsism the world-religion. 
Rather, as Kliefoth has clearly and justly shown, “the object of 
the law was only to bring about the general recognition of the 
principle that the king was the living manifestation of all the 
gods, not only of the Median and Persian, but also of the Baby- 
Jonian and Lydian, and all the gods of the conquered nations. 
It is therefore also not correct that the king should be represented 
as the incarnation of Ormuzd. The matter is to be explained not 
from Parsism alone, but from heathenism in general. According 
to the general fundamental principle of heathenism, the ruler is 
the son, the representative, the living manifestation of the people’s 
gods, and the world-ruler thus the manifestation of all the gods 
of the nations that were subject to him. Therefore all heathen 
world-rulers demanded from the heathen nations subdued by 
them, that religious homage should be rendered to them in the 
manner peculiar to each nation. Now that is what was here 
sought. All the nations subjected to the Medo-Persian kingdom 
were required not to abandon their own special worship rendered 
to their gods, but in fact to acknowledge that the Medo-Persian 
world-ruler Darius was also the son and representative of their 
national gods. For this purpose they must for the space of thirty 
days present their petitions to their national gods only in him as 
their manifestation. And the heathen nations could all do this 
without violating their consciences ; for since in their own manner 
they served the Median king as the son of their gods, they served 
their gods in him. The Jews, however, were not in the condition 
of being able to regard the king as a manifestation of Jehovah, 
and thus for them there was involved in the law truly a religious 
persecution, although the heathen king and his satraps did not 
thereby intend religious persecution, but regarded such disobedi- 
ence as only culpable obstinacy and political rebellion.” * 

1 Brissonius, De regio Persarum prince. p. 17 sqq., has collected the testimonies 


of the ancients to the fact that the Persian kings laid claim to divine honour. 
Persas reges suos inter Deos colere, majestatem enim imperti salutis esse tutelam. 
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The religious persecution to which this law subjected the Jews 
was rendered oppressive by this: that the Jews were brought by it 
into this situation, that for a whole month they must either omit 
prayer to God, and thus sin against their God, or disregard the 
king’s prohibition. The satraps had thus rightly formed their 
plan. Since without doubt they were aware of Daniel’s piety, 
they could by this means hope with certainty to gain their object 
in his overthrow. There is no ground for rejecting the narrative 
in the fact that Darius, without any suspicion, gave their con- 
trivance the sanction of law. We do not need, on the contrary, 
to refer to the indolence of so many kings, who permit themselves 
to be wholly guided by their ministers, although the description 
we have of Cyaxares 11. by Xenophon accords very well with 
this supposition; for from the fact that Darius appears to have 
sanctioned the law without further consideration about it, it does 
not follow that he did not make inquiry concerning the purpose 
of the plan formed by the satraps. The details of the intercourse 
of the satraps with the king concerning the occasion and object 
of the law Daniel has not recorded, for they had no significance 
in relation to the main object of the narrative. If the satraps 
represented to the king the intention of compelling, by this law, 
all the nationalities that were subject to his kingdom to recognise’ 
his royal power and to prove their loyalty, then the propriety of 
this design would so clearly recommend itself to him, that without 
reflection he gave it the sanction of law. 


Vers. 11 (10)-25 (24). Daniel's offence against the law; his 
accusation, condemnation, and miraculous deliverance from the den 
of lions; and the punishment of his accusers. 

The satraps did not wait long for Daniel’s expected disregard 
of the king’s prohibition. It was Daniel’s custom, on bended 
knees, three times a day to offer prayer to his God in the upper 
chamber of his house, the window thereof being open towards 
Jerusalem. He continued this custom even after the issuing of 


Curtius, viii. 5. 11. With this cf. Plutarch, Themist.c. 27. And that this 
custom, which even Alexander the Great (Curt. vi. 6. 2) followed, was derived 
from the Medes, appears from the statement of Herodotus, i. 99, that Dejoces ep! 
Eaurov csvverv, withdrew his royal person from the view of men. The ancient 
Egyptians and Ethiopians paid divine honours to their kings, according to Diod. 
Sic. i. 90, iii. 8,5; and it is well known that the Roman emperors required that 
their images should be worshipped with religious veneration. 
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the edict ; for a discontinuance of it on account of that law would 
have been a denying of the faith and a sinning against God. On 
this his enemies had reckoned. They secretly watched him, and 
immediately reported his disregard of the king’s command. In 
ver. 11 the place where he was wont to pray is more particularly 
described, in order that it might be shown how they could observe 
him. In the upper chamber of his house (mY, Hebr. my, 1 Kings 
xvii. 19, 2 Sam. xix. 1), which was wont to be resorted to when 
one wished to be undisturbed, e.g. wished to engage in prayer (cf. 
Acts i. 13, x. 9), the windows were open, i.e. not closed with 
lattice-work (cf. Ezek. xl. 16), opposite to, ze. in the direction 
of, Jerusalem. 7? does not refer to Daniel: he had opened 
windows, but to mM? : his house had open windows. If nD referred 
to Daniel, then the s17 following would be superfluous. The custom 
of turning in prayer toward Jerusalem originated after the build- 
ing of the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place of Jehovah ; 
ef. 1 Kings viii. 33, 35, Ps. v. 8, xxviii. 2. The offering of 
prayer three times a day,—namely, at the third, sixth, and ninth 
hour, ae. at the time of the morning and the evening sacrifices 
and at mid-day,—was not first introduced by the men of the Great 
Synagogue, to whom the uncritical rabbinical tradition refers all 
ancient customs respecting the worship of God, nor is the opinion 
of v. Leng., Hitz., and others, that it is not of later origin than 
the time of the Median Darius, correct; but its origin is to be traced 
back to the times of David, for we find the first notice of it in 
Ps. lv. 18. If Daniel thus continued to offer prayer daily (NTiD= 
NTI, ch. ii. 23) at the open window, directing his face toward 
Jerusalem, after the promulgation of the law, just as he had been 
in the habit of doing before it, then there was neither ostentation 
nor pharisaic hypocrisy, nor scorn and a tempting of God, as 
Kirmss imagines; but his conduct was the natural result of his 
fear of God and of his religion, under the influence of which he 
offered prayers not to make an outward show, for only secret 
spies could observe him when so engaged. "I 212722 does not 
mean altogether so as (Rosenmiiller, v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig), but, 
as always, on this account because, because. Because he always did 
thus, so now he continues to do it. 

Ver. 12 (11). When Daniel’s enemies had secretly observed 
him praying, they rushed into the house while he was offering his 
supplications, that they might apprehend him in the very act and 
be able to bring him to punishment. That the act of watching 
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him is not particularly mentioned, since it is to be gathered from 
the context, does not make the fact itself doubtful, if one only does 
not arbitrarily, with Hitzig, introduce all kinds of pretences for 
throwing suspicion on the narrative; as eg. by inquiring whether 
the 122 satraps had placed themselves in ambush; why Daniel had 
not guarded against them, had not shut himself in; and the like. 
wenn, as ver. 7, to rush forward, to press in eagerly, here “ shows 
the greatness of the zeal with which they performed their business” 
(Kran.). 

Ver. 13 (12). They immediately accused him to the king. 
Reminding the king of the promulgation of the prohibition, they 
showed him that Daniel, one of the captive Jews, had not regarded 
the king’s command, but had continued during the thirty days to 
pray to his own God, and thus had violated the law. In this 
accusation they laid against Daniel, we observe that his accusers 
do not describe him as one standing in office near to the king, but 
only as one of a foreign nation, one of the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lon, in order that they may thereby bring his conduct under the 
suspicion of being a political act of rebellion against the royal 
authority. 

Ver. 15 (14). But the king, who knew and highly valued (cf. 
ver. 2 [1]) Daniel’s fidelity to the duties of his office, was so sore 
displeased by the accusation, that he laboured till the going down 
of the sun to effect his deliverance. The verb WN2 has an intran- 
sitive meaning: to be evil, to be displeased, and is not joined into 
one sentence with the subject ND0D, which stands here absolute; 
and the subject to mip WN is undefined: it, namely, the matter 
displeased him; cf. Gen. xxi. 11. 93 bY corresponds to the Hebr. 
a nw, Prov. xxii. 17, to lay to heart. The word 23, cor, mens, is 


00 


unknown in the later Chaldee, but is preserved in the Syr. lo 


and the Arab. “(is 
Ver. 16 (15). When the king could not till the going down 


of the sun resolve on passing sentence against Daniel, about 
this time his accusers gathered themselves together into his pre- 
sence for the purpose of inducing him to carry out the threatened 
punishment, reminding him that, according to the law of the Medes 
and Persians, every prohibition and every command which the king 
decreed (O'R), te. issued in a legal form, could not be changed, 
i.e. could not be recalled. There being no way of escape out of 
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the difficulty for the king, he had to give the command that the 
punishment should be inflicted, and Daniel was cast into the den of 
lions, ver. 17 (16). On the Aphel "73, and the pass. form (ver. 18) 
nn, see at ch. ii.13. The execution of the sentence was carried 
out, according to Oriental custom, on the evening of the day in 
which the accusation was made; this does not, however, imply 
that it was on the evening in which, at the ninth hour, he had 
prayed, as Hitzig affirms, in order that he may thereby make the 
whole matter improbable. In giving up Daniel to punishment, the 
king gave expression to the wish, “ May thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, deliver thee!” not ‘‘ He will deliver thee ;” for Darius 
could not have this confidence, but he may have had the feeble 
hope of the possibility of the deliverance which from his heart he 
wished, inasmuch as he may have heard of the miracles of the 
Almighty God whom Daniel served in the days of Belshazzar and 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 18 (17). After Daniel had been thrown into the lions’ 
den, its mouth was covered with a flat stone, and the stone 
was sealed with the king’s seal and that of the great officers of 
state, that nothing might change or be changed Qwva iS) con- 
cerning Daniel (333, affair, matter), not that the device against 
Daniel might not be frustrated (Hiv., v. Leng., Maur., Klief.). 
This thought required the stat. emphat. 823, and also does not 
correspond with the application of a double seal. The old translator 
Theodot. is correct in his rendering: é7ws px ddAX0LwOH Tpdypya 
év 7@.Aavinr, and the LXX. paraphrasing: émas py am abtov 
(peyrotavov) apO7 0 Aavinr, } 0 Bacireds adtov dvaotdcn x Tod 
Aaxkod. Similarly also Ephr. Syr. and others. 

The den of lions is designated by 833, which the Targg. use for 
the Hebr. ia, a cistern. From this v. Leng., Maur., and Hitzig 
infer that the writer had in view a funnel-shaped cistern dug out 
in the ground, with a moderately small opening or mouth from 
above, which could be covered with a stone, so that for this one 
night the lions had to be shut in, while generally no stone lay on 
the opening. The pit also into which Joseph, the type of Daniel, 
was let down was a cistern (Gen. xxxvii. 24), and the mouth of 
the cistern was usually covered with a stone (Gen. xxix. 3; Lam. 
iil, 538). It can hence scarcely be conceived how the lions, over 
which no angel watched, could have remained in such a subter- 
ranean cavern covered with a stone. ‘The den must certainly 
have been very capacious if, as it appears, 122 men with their 
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wives and children could have been thrown into it immediately 
after one another (ver. 25 [24]); but this statement itself only 
shows again the deficiency of every view of the matter,’—and thus 
the whole history is a fiction fabricated after the type of the history 
of Joseph! But these critics who speak thus have themselves 
fabricated the idea of the throwing into the den of 122 men with 
women and children—for the text states no number—in order 
that they might make the whole narrative appear absurd ; cf. what 
we have observed regarding this supposition at p. 208. 

We have no account by the ancients of the construction of 
lions dens. Ge. Host, in his work on Fez and Morocco, p. 77, 
describes the lions’ dens as they have been found in Morocco. 
According to his account, they consist of a large square cavern 
under the earth, having a partition-wall in the middle of it, which 
is furnished with a door, which the keeper can open and close from 
above. By throwing in food they can entice the lions from the 
one chamber into the other, and then, having shut the door, they 
enter the vacant space for the purpose of cleaning it. The cavern 
is open above, its mouth being surrounded by a wall of a yard and 
a half high, over which one can look down into the den. This 
description agrees perfectly with that which is here given in the 
text regarding the lions’ den. Finally, 823 does not denote com- 
mon cisterns. In Jer. xli. 7, 9, 823 (Hebr. 712) is a subterranean 
chamber into which seventy dead bodies were cast; in Isa. xiv. 15, 
the place of Sheol is called 32. No reason, therefore, exists for 
supposing that it is a funnel-formed cistern. The mouth (a5) of 
the den is not its free opening above by which one may look down 
into it, but an opening made in its side, through which not only 
the lions were brought into it, but by which also the keepers 
entered for the purpose of cleansing the den and of attending to 
the beasts, and could reach the door in the partition-wall (cf. Hést, 
p- 270). This opening was covered with a great flat stone, which 
was sealed, the free air entering to the lions from above. This 
also explains how, according to ver. 21 (20) ff., the king was able 
to converse with Daniel before the removal of the stone (namely, 
by the opening above). 

Ver. 19 (18). Lhen the king went to his palace, and passed the 
night fasting: neither were any of his concubines brought before 
him; and his sleep went from him. The king’ spent a sleepless 
night in sorrow on account of Daniel. 1%, used adverbially, in 
fasting, i.e. without partaking of food in the evening. MM, concu- 
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te i (h oth 
bina; cf. the Arab. lo and 4, subigere forminam, and Gesen. 


Thes. p. 383. On the following morning (ver. 20 [19]) the king 
rose early, at the dawn of day, and went to the den of lions, and 
with lamentable voice called to him, feebly hoping that Daniel 
might be delivered by his God whom he continually served. 
Daniel answered the king, thereby showing that he had been pre- 
served ; whereupon the iene was prcoedins glad. The future or 
imperf. D3p (ver. 20) is not to be interpreted with Kranichfeld 
hypothetically, he thought to rise early, seeing he did actually rise 
early, but is used instead of the perf. to place the clause in relation 
to the following, meaning: the king, as soon as he arose at morning 
dawn, went hastily by the early light. 8022, at the shining of the 
light, serves for a nearer determination of the N1B75W3, at the 
morning dawn, namely, as soon as the first rays of the rising sun 
appeared. The predicate the living God is occasioned by the pre- 
servation of life, which the king regarded as possible, and probably 
was made known to the king in previous conversations with Daniel ; 
cf. Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxxiv. 3, 1 Sam. xvii. 36, etc. 

Ver. 22 (21) ff. In his answer Daniel declares his innocence, 
which God had recognised, and on that account had sent His angel 
(cf. Ps. xxxiv. 8, xci. 11 ff.) to shut the mouths of the lions; cf. 
Heb. x. 33. 58), and also (concluding from the innocence actually 
testified to by God) before the king, z.e. according to the king’s 
judgment, he had done nothing wrong or hurtful. By his trans- 
gression of the edict he had not done evil against the king’s person. 
This Daniel could the more certainly say, the more he perceived 
how the king was troubled and concerned about his preservation, 
because in Daniel’s transgression he himself had seen no conspiracy 
against his person, but only fidelity toward his own God. The king 
hereupon immediately gave command that he should be brought 
out of the den of lions. The Aph. 57523 and the Hoph. pan de 
not come from PD, but from Pod ; the 9 is merely compensative. 
poo, to mount up, Aph. to bring out ; by which, however, we are not 
to Eatlemtand a being drawn up by ropes finduet the opening of 
the den from above. The bringing out was by the opened passage 
in the side of the den, for which purpose the stone with the seals 
was removed. To make the miracle of his preservation manifest, 
and to show the reason of it, ver. 24 (23) states that Daniel was 
found without any injury, because he had trusted in his God. 

Ver. 25 (24). But now the destruction which the accusers of 
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Daniel thought to bring upon him fell upon themselves. The king 
commanded that they should be cast into the den of lions, where 
immediately, before they had reached the bottom, they were seized 
and torn to pieces by the lions. On ‘Ti87P bax see at ch. iii. 8. 
By the accusers we are not (with Hitzig) to think of the 120 
satraps together with the two chief presidents, but only of a small 
number of the special enemies of Daniel who had concerned 
themselves with the matter. The condemning to death of the 
wives and children along with the men was ih accordance with 
Persian custom, as is testified by Herodotus, iii. 119, Amm. Marcell. 
xxiii. 6. 81, and also with the custom of the Macedonians in the 
case of treason (Curtius, vi. ii.), but was forbidden in the law of 
Moses; cf. Deut. xxiv. 16. 


Vers. 26 (25)-29 (28). The consequences of this occurrence. 

As Nebuchadnezzar, after the wonderful deliverance of Daniel’s 
friends from the burning fiery furnace, issued an edict to all the 
nations of his kingdom forbidding them on pain of death from 
doing any injury to these men of God (ch. iii. 29), so now Darius, 
in consequence of this wonderful preservation of Daniel in the 
den of lions, gave forth an edict commanding all the nations of 
his whole kingdom to fear and reverence Daniel’s God. But as 
Nebuchadnezzar by his edict, so also Darius, did not depart from . 
the polytheistic standpoint. Darius acknowledged the God of 
Daniel, indeed, as the living God, whose kingdom and dominion 
were everlasting, but not as the only true God, and he commanded 
Him to be reverenced only as a God who does wonders in heaven 
and on earth, without prejudice to the honour of his own gods and 
of the gods of his subjects. Both of these kings, it is true, raised 
the God of Judea above all other gods, and praised the everlasting 
duration of His dominion (see ch. iii. 29, 32 [iv. 2 ]f., and ch. iv. 31 
[28] ff., vi. 27 [26] f.), but they did not confess Him as the one 
only God. This edict, then, shows neither the conversion of Darius 
to the worship of the God of the Jews, nor does it show intoler- 
ance toward the gods of his subjects. On ver. 26 (25) cf. ch. ili. 31 
(iv. 1), As Nebuchadnezzar, so also Darius, regarded his kingdom 
as a world-kingdom. On 27a (26) cf. ch. iii. 29. The reverence 
which all the nations were commanded to show to Daniel’s God is 
described in the same words as is the fear and reverence which the 
might and greatness of Nebuchadnezzar inspired in all the nations 
that were subject to him (ch. v. 19), which has led Hitzig justly 
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to remark, that the words mimond ae find (they must worship his 


God) are not used. God is described as living (cf. ver. 21 [20]) 
and eternal, with which is connected the praise of the everlasting 
duration of His dominion and of His rule in heaven and on earth ; 
ef. ch. ii. 44 and ili. 33 (iv. 3). The ™ after AMmapD is not a con- 
junction, but is the relative, and the expression briefly denotes that 
Lis kingdom is a kingdom which is not destroyed; cf. ch. iv. 31 
(384). SBID IY, to the end—not merely of all heathen kingdoms 
which arise on the earth, ¢.e. to their final destruction by the king- 
dom of the Messiah, ch. ii. 44 (Kranichfeld), for there is no thought 
of the Messianic kingdom here at all, but to the end of all things, 
to eternity. In ver. 28 (27) this God is lauded as the deliverer 
and wonder-worker, because in the case of Daniel He had showed 
Himself as such; ef. ch. ili. 32. 1 2, from the hand, i.e. from the 
power of ; cf. Ps. xxi. 21. ; 

Ver. 29 (28) closes the narrative in the same way as that 
regarding the deliverance of Daniel’s friends (ch. iii. 30); only it 
is further stated, that Daniel continued in office till the reign of 
the. Persian Cyrus. By the pronoun 2, this Daniel, the identity 
of the person is accentuated: the same Daniel, whom his enemies 
wished to destroy, prospered. From the repetition of mp3 before 
wid it does not follow that Daniel separates the Persian kingdom 
from the Median; for 1200 here does not mean kingdom, but 
dominion, t.e. reign. The succession of the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian to that of Darius the Median does not show the diversity 
of the two kingdoms, but only that the rulers of the kingdom were 
of different races. 


CHAP. VII. THE VISION OF THE FOUR WORLD-KINGDOMS; THE 
JUDGMENT; AND THE KINGDOM OF THE HOLY GOD. 


After presenting to view (ch. ili—vi.) in concrete delineation, 
partly in the prophetically significant experiences of Daniel and 
his friends, and partly in the typical events which befell the world- 
rulers, the position and conduct of the representatives of the world- 
power in relation to the worshippers of the living God, there fol- 
lows in this chapter the record of a vision seen by Daniel in the 
first year of Belshazzar. In this vision the four world-monarchies 
which were shown to Nebuchadnezzar in a dream in the form of 
an image are represented under the symbol of beasts; and there is 
a further unfolding not only of the nature and character of the 
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four successive world-kingdoms, but also of the everlasting king- 
dom of God established by the judgment of the world-kingdoms. 
With this vision, recorded like the preceding chapters in the Chal- 
dean language, the first part of this work, treating of the develop- 
ment of the world-power in its four principal forms, is brought to 
a conclusion suitable to its form and contents. 

This chapter is divided, according to its contents, into two 
equal portions. Vers. 1-14 contain the vision, and vers. 15-28 
its interpretation. After an historical introduction it is narrated 
how Daniel saw (vers. 2-8) four great beasts rise up one after 
another out of the storm-tossed sea; then the judgment of God 
against the fourth beast and the other beasts (vers. 9-12); and 
finally (vers. 13, 14), the delivering up of the kingdom over all 
nations to the Son of man, who came with the clouds of heaven. 
Being deeply moved (ver. 15) by what he saw, the import of the 
vision is first made known to him in general by an angel (vers. 
16-18), and then more particularly by the judgment (vers. 19-26) 
against the fourth beast, and its destruction, and by the setting up 
of the kingdom of the saints of the Most High (ver. 27). The 
narrative of the vision is brought to a close by a statement of the 
impression made by this divine revelation on the mind of the 
prophet (ver. 28)." 


Ver. 1. The time here indicated, “in the first year of Bel- 


1 According to the modern critics, this vision also is to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; and, as von Lengerke says, the repre- 
sentation of the Messianic kingdom (vers. 18 and 14) is the only prophetic 
portion of it, all the other parts merely announcing what had already occurred. 
According to Hitzig, this dream-vision must have been composed (cf. ver. 25, 
viii. 14) shortly before the consecration of the temple (1 Macc. iv. 52, 59). 
On the other hand, Kranichfeld remarks, that if this chapter were composed 
during the time of the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘‘ then it would 
show that its author was in the greatest ignorance as to the principal historical 
dates of his own time ;” and he adduces in illustration the date in ver. 25, and 
the failure of the attempts of the opponents of its genuineness to authenticate 
in history the ten horns which grew up before the eleventh horn, and the three 
kingdoms (vers. 7f., 20). According to ver. 25, the blaspheming of the Most 
High, the wearing out of the saints, and the changing of all religious 
ordinances continue for three and a half times, which are taken for three 
and a half years, after the expiry of which an end will be made, by means 
of the judgment, to the heathen oppression. But these three and a half years 
are not historically proved to be the period of the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘‘ In both of the books of the Maccabees (1 Macc. i. 54; 
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shazzar,” which cannot, as is evident, mean “shortly before the 
reign of Belshazzar” (Hitz.), but that Daniel received the follow- 
ing revelation in the course of the first year of the reign of this 
king, stands related to the contents of the revelation. This vision 
accords not only in many respects with the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. ii.), but has the same subject. This subject, however, 
the representation of the world-power in its principal forms, is 
differently given in the two chapters. In ch. ii. it is represented 
according to its whole character as an image of a man whose dif- 
ferent parts consist of different metals, and in ch. vii. under the 
figure of four beasts which arise one after the other out of the sea. 
In the former its destruction is represented by a stone breaking the 
image in pieces, while in the latter it is effected by a solemn act of 
judgment. This further difference also is to be observed, that in 
this chapter, the first, but chiefly the fourth world-kingdom, in its 
development and relation to the people of God, is much more clearly 
exhibited than in ch. ii. These differences have their principal 
reason in the difference of the recipients of the divine revelation : 
Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, saw this power 
in its imposing greatness and glory ; while Daniel, the prophet of 
God, saw it in its opposition to God in the form of ravenous 
beasts of prey. Nebuchadnezzar had his dream in the second 
year of his reign, when he had just founded his world-monarchy ; 
2 Mace. x. 5) the period of the desecration of the temple (according to v. 
Leng.) lasted only three years; and Josephus, Ant. xii. 7. 6, speaks also of 
three years, reckoning from the year 145 Seleucid. and the 25th day of the 
month Kisleu, when the first burnt-offering was offered on the idol-altar 
(1 Mace. i. 57), to the 25th day of Kisleu in the year 148 Seleucid., when 
for the first time sacrifice was offered (1 Macc. iv. 52) on the newly erected 
altar.” But since the Bdéavyma epnuooews was, according to 1 Mace. i. 54, 
erected on the 15th day of Kisleu in the year 145 Seleuezd., ten days before the 
first offering of sacrifice upon it, most reckon from the 15th Kisleu, and thus 
make the period three years and ten days. Hitzig seeks to gain a quarter of a 
year more by going back in his reckoning to the arrival in Judea (1 Macc. i. 
29, cf. 2 Macc. v. 24) of the chief collector of tribute sent by Apollonius. 
C. von Lengerke thinks that the period of three and a half years cannot be 
reckoned with historical accuracy. Hilgenfeld would reckon the commence- 
ment of this period from some other event in relation to the temple, which, 
however, has not been recorded in history.—From all this it is clear as noon- 
day that the three and a half years are not historically identified, and thus that 
the Maccabean pseudo-Daniel was ignorant of the principal events of his time. 
Just as little are these critics able historically to identify the ten kings (vers. 7 
and 20), as we shall show in an Excursus on the four world-kingdoms at the 
close of this chapter. 


~~, 
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while Daniel had his vision of the world-kingdoms and of the 
judgment against them in the first year of Belshazzar, t.e. Evil- 
merodach, the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, when with 
the death of the golden head of the world-monarchy its glory began 
to fade, and the spirit of its opposition to God became more mani- 
fest. This revelation was made to the prophet in a dream-vision 
by night upon his bed. Compare ch. ii. 28. Immediately there- 
after Daniel wrote down the principal parts of the dream, that it 
might be publicly proclaimed—the sum of the things poo WN) 
which he had seen in the dream. 2%, to say, to relate, is not opposed 
to 302, to write, but explains it: by means of writing down the 
vision he said, i.e. reported, the chief contents of the dream, omit- 
ting secondary things, e.g. the minute description of the beasts. 


The four winds of heaven break loose upon the great sea, and 
rage fiercely, so that four great beasts, each diverse from the | 
others, arise out of its bosom. The great sea is not the Medi- 
terranean (Berth., Ges., Hitz., Ewald), for such a geographical 
reference is foreign to the context. It is the ocean; and the 
storm on it represents the “tumults of the people,” commotions 
among the nations of the world (Hav., Leng., Hofm., etc.), cor- 
responding to the prophetic comparison found in Jer. xvii. 12, 
xlvi. 7f. “Since the beasts represent the forms of the world- 
power, the sea must represent that out of which they arise, the 
whole heathen world” (Hofmann). In the interpretation of the 
image (ver. 17) N85. }2 is explained by NYIN J. 3 means to 
break forth (Ezek. xxxii. 2), to burst out in storm, not causative, 
“to make the great sea break forth” (Kran.), The causative 
meaning is not certainly found either in the Hebrew or the 
Chaldee. The four winds stand in relation to the four quarters 
of the heavens; cf. Jer. xlix. 39. Calvin remarks: Mundus similis 
turbulento mart, quod non agitatur una procella vel uno vento, sed 
diversis ventis inter se confligentibus, ac st totum ceelum conspiraret 
ad motus excitandos. With this, however, the meaning of the words 
is not exhausted. The four winds of heaven are not merely diversi 
venti, and their bursting forth is not only an image of a general 
commotion represented by a storm in the ocean. The winds of the 
heavens represent the heavenly: powers and forces by which God 
sets the nations of the world in motion ; and the number four has 
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a symbolical meaning: that the people of all regions of the earth 
are moved hither and thither in violent commotion.  Cicumeni- 
cal commotions give rise to cecumenical kingdoms” (Kliefoth). 
As a consequence of the storm on the sea, there arise out of it 
four fierce beasts, not all at once, but, as vers. 6 and 7 teach, one 
after another, and each ysahiry a torent appearance. The 
diversity of ins form of the beasts, inasmuch as they represent 
kingdoms, is determined beforehand, not only to make it noticeable 
that the selection of this symbol is not arbitrary but is significant 
(Hiavernick), but emphatically to intimate that the vision of dif- 
ferent kingdoms is not to be dealt with, as many interpreters seem 
inclined to do, as one only of different kings of one kingdom. 

Vers. 4-8. In these verses there is a description of the four 
beasts.—Ver. 4. The first beast resembled a lion with eagle’s 
wings. At the entrance to a temple at Birs Nimrud there has 
been found (Layard, Bab. and Nin.) such a symbolical figure, viz. 
a winged eagle with the head of aman. There have been found 
also images of winged beasts at Babylon (Miinter, Relig. der Bab.). 
These discoveries may be referred to as evidence that this book 
was composed in Babylon, and also as explaining the Babylonian 
colouring of the dream. But the representation of nations and 
kingdoms by the images of beasts is much more widely spread, 
and affords the prophetic symbolism the necessary analogues and 
substrata for the vision. Lions and eagles are not taken into con- 
sideration here on account of their strength, rapacity, and swift- 
ness, but simply because they are kings among beasts and birds: 
“ The beast rules royally like the lion, and wings its conquering 
royal flight high over the oixouyévn like the eagle” (Kliefoth). 
This emblem corresponds with the representation of the first king- 
dom with the golden head (ch. ii.). What the gold is among > 
metals and the head among the members of the body, that the 
lion is among beasts and the eagle among birds. 

After a time Daniel sees a change take place with this beast. 
The wings, i.e. the feathers by which it flies, are plucked off: it is 
deprived of its power of flight, so that it can no more fly conquer- 
ing over the earth, or hover as a ruler over it; ze. the kingdom 
will be deprived of the power of conquering, for it will be lifted 
up from the earth ('2°Pn is Hoph., cf. ch. iv. 33), and be placed on 
its feet asa man. The lifting up from the earth does not repre- 
sent, accordingly, being taken ¢ away or blown away from the earth, 
not the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom (Theodrt., Micros, 
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Raschi, Hitzig, and others), but the raising of it up when lying 
prostrate on the ground to the right attitude of a human being. 
This change is further described by the words, “a man’s heart was 
given to it,” denoting that the beast-nature was transformed to that 
of a man. The three expressions thus convey the idea, that the 
lion, after it was deprived of its power of flight, was not only in 
external appearance raised from the form of a beast to that of a 
man, but also that inwardly the nature of the beast was ennobled 
into that of a man. In this description of the change that occurred 
to the lion there is without doubt a reference to what is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar in ch. iv.: it cannot, however, be thence con- 
cluded, with Hofmann and others, that the words refer directly 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity ; for here it is not the king, but the 
kingdom, that is the subject with reference to whose fate that 
event in the life of its founder was significant. Forasmuch as it 
was on account of his haughtiness that madness came upon him, 
so that he sank down to the level of the beasts of the field, so also 
for the same reason was his kingdom hindered in its flight over 
the earth. ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’s madness was for his kingdom the 
plucking off of its wings;” and as when he gave glory to the Most 
High his reason returned to him, and then for the first time he 
attained to the true dignity of man, so also was his world-kingdom 
ennobled in him, although the continued influence of this en- 
nobling may not be perceived from the events in the reign of his 
son, recorded inch. v. Besides, there lies herein not only the idea 
of the superiority of the first world-kingdom over the others, as is 
represented in ch. ii. by the golden head of the metallic image, but 
also manifestly the typical thought that the world-kingdom will 
first be raised to the dignity of manhood when its beast-like nature 
is taken away. Where this transformation does not take place, or 
where it is not permanent, there must the kingdom perish. This 
is the prophetic meaning, for the sake of which that occurrence in 
the life of the founder of the world-monarchy is here transferred 
to his kingdom. 

Ver. I The second beast.—®8) signifies that this beast came 
first into sight after the lion, which ales the predicates 7313n ‘INN 
prove. nny expresses the difference from the first beast, mn thie 
order in which it appears. The beast was like a bear. Next to 
the lion it is the strongest among animals; and on account of its 
voracity it was called by Aristatle faov traudayov. The words 

npn INH? present some difficulty. They have been differently 
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explained. The explanation of Rabbi Nathan, “and it estab- 
lished a dominion,” with which Kranichfeld also agrees, is not only 
in opposition to the 79, but is also irreconcilable with the line of 
thought. 7M is not the indefinite article, but the numeral; and the 
thought that the beast established one dominion, or a united do- 
minion, is in the highest degree strange, for the character of a 
united or compact dominion belongs to the second world-kingdom 
in no case in a greater degree than to the Babylonian kingdom, 
and in general the establishing of a dominion cannot properly be 
predicated of a beast =a kingdom. The old translators (LUXX., 
Theod., Peshito, Saad.) and the rabbis have interpreted the word 
10 in the sense of side, a meaning which is supported by the 
Targ. 10D, and is greatly strengthened by the Arabic s’thar, with- 
out our needing to adopt the reading 1»¥, found in several Codd 
The object to the verb nip is easily supplied by the context : 2 
raised up, te. its body, on one side. This means neither that it 
leaned on one side (Ebrard), nor that it stood on its fore feet 
(Havernick), for the sides of a bear are not its fore and hinder 
part; but we are to conceive that the beast, resting on its feet, raised 
up the feet of the one side for the purpose of going forward, and 
so raised the shoulder or the whole body on that side. But with 
such a motion of the beast the geographical situation of the king- 
dom (Geier, Mich., Ros.) cannot naturally be represented, much 
less can the near approach of the destruction of the kingdom 
(Hitzig) be signified. Hofmann, Delitzsch, and Kliefoth have 
found the right interpretation by a reference to ch. i. and viii. 
As in ch. ii. the arms on each side of the breast signify that the 
second kingdom will consist of two parts, and this is more dis- 
tinctly indicated in ch. viii. by the two horns, one of which rose up 
after the other, and higher, so also in this verse the double-sided- 
ness of this world-kingdom is represented by the beast lifting itself 
up on the one side. The Medo-Persian bear, as such, has, as 
Kliefoth well remarks, two sides: the one, the Median side, is at 
rest after the efforts made for the erection of the world-kingdom ; 
but the other, the Persian side, raises itself up, and then becomes 
not only higher than the first, but also is prepared for new rapine. 

The further expression, 2¢ had three ribs in its mouth between 
its teeth, has also been variously interpreted. That py2Y means 
ribs, not sides, is as certain as that the ribs in the mouth between 
the teeth do not denote side-teeth, tusks, or fangs (Saad., Hiiv.). 
The pyey in the mouth between the teeth are the booty which 

Ip 
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the bear has seized, according to the undoubted use of the word ; 
cf. Amos iii. 12, Ps. exxiv. 6, Job xxix. 17, Jer. li. 44. Accord- 
ingly, by the ribs we cannot understand either the Persians, 
Medians, and Babylonians, as the nations that constituted the 
strength of the kingdom (Ephr. Syr., Hieron., Ros.), or the three 
Median kings (Ewald), because neither the Medes nor the three 
Median kings can be regarded as a prey of the Median or Medo- 
Persian world. The “ ribs” which the beast is grinding between 
its teeth cannot be the peoples who constitute the kingdom, or the 
kings ruling over it, but only peoples or countries which it has 
conquered and annexed to itself. The determining of these peoples 
- and countries depends on which kingdom is represented by the 
bear. Of the interpreters who understand by the bear the Median 
kingdom, Maurer and Delitzsch refer to the three chief satrapies (ch. 
vi. 3 [2]). Not these, however, but only the lands divided between 
them, could be regarded as the prey between the teeth of the beast, 
and then Media also must be excluded; so that the reference of the 
words to the three satrapies is altogether inadmissible. Hitzig 
thinks that the reference is to three towns that were destroyed 
by the Medians, viz. Nineveh, Larissa, and a third which he can- 
not specify; v. Leng. regards the number three as a round 
number, by which the voracity of the beast is shown; Kranichfeld 
understands by the three ribs constituent parts of a whole of an 
older national confederation already dissolved and broken asunder, 
of which, however, he has no proof. We see, then, that if the bear 
is taken as representing the Median kingdom, the three ribs in its 
mouth cannot be explained. If, on the other hand, the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom is intended by the bear, then the three ribs 
in its mouth are the three kingdoms Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt, 
which were conquered by the Medo-Persians. This is the view 
of Hofm., Ebr., Ziind., and Klief. The latter, however, thinks 
that the number “Three” ought not to be regarded as symbolical, 
but as forming only the contrast to the number four in ver. 6, and 
intimating that the second beast will not devour in all the regions 
of the world, but only on three sides, and will make a threefold 
and not a fourfold plunder, and therefore will not reach absolute 
universality. But since the symbolical value of each number is 
formed from its arithmetical signification, there is no reason here, 
any more than there is in the analogous passages, ch. viii. 4, 22, 
to depart wholly from the exact signification. 

The last expression of the verse, Arise, devour much flesh, most 
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interpreters regard as a summons to go forth conquering. But 
this exposition is neither necessary, nor does it correspond to the 
relative position of the words. The eating much flesh does not 
form such a contrast to the three ribs in the mouth between the 
teeth, that it must be interpreted of other flesh than that already 
held by the teeth with the ribs. It may be very well understood, 
with Ebrard and Kliefoth, of the consuming of the flesh of the 
ribs; so that the command to eat much flesh is only an explication 
of the figure of the ribs held between the teeth, and contains only 
the thought that the beast must wholly consume the plunder it has 
seized with its teeth. The plur. 8 (they spoke) is impersonal, 
and is therefore not to be attributed to the angel as speaking. 

Ver. 6. The third beast, which Daniel saw after the second, was 
like a panther (leopard), which is neither so kingly as the lion nor 
so strong as the bear, but is like to both in rapacity, and superior 
to them in the springing agility with which it catches its prey; so 
that one may say, with Kliefoth, that in the subordination of the 
panther to the lion and the bear, the same gradation is repeated as 
that which is found (of the third kingdom) in ch. ii. of the copper 
(brass). Of the panther it is said, that it had four wings of a fowl 
and four heads. ‘The representation of the beast with four wings 
increases the agility of its movements to the speed of the flight of 
a bird, and expresses the thought that the kingdom represented 
by that beast would extend itself in flight over the earth; not 
so royally as Nebuchadnezzar,—for the panther has not eagle’s 
wings, but only the wings of a fowl,—but extending to all the 
regions of the earth, for it has four wings. At the ‘same time 
the beast has four heads, not two only, as one might have ex- 
pected with four wings. The number four thus shows that 
the heads have an independent signification, and do not stand in 
relation to the four wings, symbolizing the spreading out of the 
kingdom into the four quarters of the heavens (Bertholdt, Hav., 
Kran.). As little do the four wings correspond with the four 
heads in such a way that by both there is represented only the 
dividing of the kingdom into four other kingdoms (Hav. Comment., 
Auberl.). Wings are everywhere an emblem of rapid motion; 
heads, on the contrary, where the beast signifies a kingdom, are 
the heads of the kingdom, ¢.e. the kings or rulers: hence it fol- 
lows that the four heads of the panther are the four successive 
Persian kings whom alone Daniel knows (ch. xi. 2). Without 
regard to the false interpretations of ch. xi. 2 on which this 
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opinion rests, it is to be noticed that the four heads do not rise 
up one after another, but that they all exist contemporaneously on 
the body of the beast, and therefore can only represent four co- 
temporary kings, or signify that this kingdom is divided into four 
kingdoms. That the four wings are mentioned before the four 
heads, signifies that the kingdom spreads itself over the earth with 
the speed of a bird’s flight, and then becomes a fourfold-kingdom, 
or divides itself into four kingdoms, as is distinctly shown in ch. 
viii. 5 ff.—The last statement, and dominion was given to it, corre- 
sponds with that in ch. ii. 39, it shall bear rule over all the earth, 
z.e. shall found an actual and strong world-empire. 

Vers. 7 and 8. The fourth beast.—Introduced by a more detailed 
description, the fourth beast is presented more distinctly before our 
notice than those which preceded it. Its terribleness and its strength, 
breaking in pieces and destroying all things, and the fact that no 
beast is named to which it can be likened, represent it as different 
from all the beasts that went before. This description corresponds 
with that of the fourth kingdom denoted by the legs and the feet 
of the metallic image of the monarchies (ch. ii.). The iron break- 
ing in pieces all things (ch. ii. 40) is here represented by the great 
iron teeth with which this monster devoured and brake in pieces. 
In addition to that, there are also feet, or, as ver. 19 by way of 
supplement adds, “claws of brass,” with which in the mere fury 
of its rage it destroyed all that remained, i.e. all that it did not 
devour and destroy with its teeth. ‘0 MWD NT (it was made 
different) denotes not complete diversity of being, from which 
Hitz. and Del. conclude that the expression suits only the Mace- 
donian world-kingdom, which as occidental was different in its 
nature from the three preceding monarchies, which shared among 
themselves an oriental home and a different form of civilisation 
and despotic government. For although 130 expresses more 
than “MN (ver. 5), yet the 87} NI Nw (diverse one from another), 
spoken (ver. 3) of all the beasts, shows that 1.22 cannot be re- 
garded as expressing perfect diversity of being, but only diversity 
in appearance. The beast was of such terrible strength and 
destructive rage, that the whole animal world could furnish no re- 
presentative by whose name it might be characterized. It had ten 
horns, by which its terrible strength is denoted, because a horn is in 
Scripture always the universal symbol of armed strength. With this 
the interpretation (ver. 24), that these horns are so many kings or 
kingdoms, fully corresponds. In the ten horns the ten toes of the 
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image (ch. ii.) are again repeated. The number ten comes into 
consideration only according to its symbolical meaning of compre- 
hensive and definite totality. That the horns are on the head of 
the one beast, signifies that the unfolding of its power in the ten 
kingdoms is not a weakening of its power, but only its full display. 

Ver. 8. Here a new event is brought under our notice. While 
continuing to contemplate the horns (the idea of continuance lies 
in the particip. with the verb. jin.), Daniel sees another little horn 
rise up among them, which uproots, ¢.e. destroys, three of the other 
horns that were already there. He observes that this horn had the 
eyes of a man, and a mouth which spake great things. The eye 
and the mouth suggest a human being as represented by the horn. 
Hyes and seeing with eyes are the symbols of insight, cireumspec- 
tion, prudence. ‘This king will thus excel the others in point of 
wisdom and circumspection. But why the eyes of a man? Cer- 
tainly this is not merely to indicate to the reader that the horn 
signified aman. This is already distinctly enough shown by the 
fact that eyes, a mouth, and speech were attributed to it. The 
eyes of a man were not attributed to it in opposition to a beast, but 
in opposition to a higher celestial being, for whom the ruler denoted 
by the horn might be mistaken on account of the terribleness of 
his rule and government; “ne eum putemus juata quorundam 
opinionem vel diabolum esse vel demonem, sed unum de hominibus, 
in quo totus Satanas habitaturus sit corporaliter,’ as Jerome well 
remarks; cf. Hofmann and Kliefoth A mouth which speaketh 
great things is a vainglorious mouth. {3721 are pr esumptuous things, 
not directly blasphemies (Hiv.). In the Apocalypse, xiii. 5, weydda 
and Bracdypiac are distinguished. 


Vers. 9-14. The judgment on the horn speaking great things and 
on the other beasts, and the delivering of the kingdom to the Son of 
Man. 

After Daniel had for a while contemplated the rising up of the 
little horn that appeared among the ten horns, the scene changed. 
There is a solemn sitting in judgment by God, and sentence is 
pronounced. Seats or chairs were placed. 27, activ. with an 
indefinite subject : they were thrown, t.e. they were placed in order 
quickly, or with a noise. Seats, not merely a throne for God the 
Judge, but a number of seats for the assembly sitting in judgment 
with God. That assembly consists neither of the elders of Israel 
(Labd.), nor of glorified men (Hengstb. on Rev. iv. 4), but of angels 
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(Ps. Ixxxix. 8), who are to be distinguished from the thousands and 
tens of thousands mentioned in ver. 10; for these do not sit upon 
thrones, but stand before God as servants to fulfil His commands 
and execute His judgments. 21 P*NY, one advanced in days, very 
old, is not the Eternal ; for although God is meant, yet Daniel does 
not see the everlasting God, but an old man, or a man of grey 
hairs, in whose majestic form God makes Himself visible (cf. 
Ezek. i. 26). When Daniel represents the true God as an aged 
man, he does so not in contrast with the recent gods of the heathen 
which Antiochus Epiphanes wished to introduce, or specially with 
reference to new gods, as Hitzig and Kran. suppose, by refer- 
ence to Deut. xxxii. 17 and Jer. xxiii. 23; for God is not called 
the old God, but appears only as an old man, because age inspires 
veneration and conveys the impression of majesty. This impres- 
sion is heightened by the robe with which He is covered, and by 
the appearance of the hair of His head, and also by the flames of 
fire which are seen to go forth from His throne. His robe is white 
as snow, and the hair of His head is white like pure wool; cf. Rev. 
i. 14. Both are symbols of spotless purity and holiness. Flames 
of fire proceed from His throne as if it consisted of it, and the 
wheels of His throne scatter forth fire. One must not take the 
fire exclusively as a sign of punishment. Fire and the shining of 
fire are the constant phenomena of the manifestation of God in 
the world, as the earthly elements most fitting for the representa- 
tion of the burning zeal with which the holy God not only punishes 
and destroys sinners, but also purifies and renders glorious His own 
people; see under Ex. iii. 38. The fire-scattering wheels of the 
throne show the omnipresence of the divine throne of judgment, 
the going of the judgment of God over the whole earth (Kliefoth). 
The fire which engirds with flame the throne of God pours itself 
forth as a stream from God into the world, consuming all that is 
sinful and hostile to God in the world, and rendering the people 
and kingdom of God glorious. ‘7p }9 (from before Him) refers 
to God, and not to His throne. A thousand times a thousand and 
ten thousand times ten thousand are hyperbolical expressions for 
an innumerable company of angels, who as His servants stand 
around God; ef. Deut. xxxii. 2, Ps. Ixviii. 18. The Keri pre- 
sents the Chaldaic form }2?s for the Hebraizing form of the text 
DYSON (thousands), and for 1!) the Hebraizing form }22 (myriads), 
often found in the Targg., to harmonize the plur. form with the 
singular 13 going before. 
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Forthwith the judgment begins. 3) 821 we translate, with 
most interpreters, the judgment sets itself. 82, judgment, abstr. 
pro concreto, as judicium in Cicero, Verr. 2. 18. This idea alone 
is admissible in ver. 26, and here also it is more simple than that 
defended by Dathe and Kran.: “He” (i.e. the Ancient of days) 
“sets Himself for judgment,”—which would form a pure tautology, 
since His placing Himself for judgment has been already (ver. 9) 
mentioned, and nothing would be said regarding the object for 
which the throne was set.—“ The books were opened.” The actions 
of men are-recorded in the books, according to which they are 
judged, some being ordained to eternal life and others condemned to 
eternal death; cf. Rev. xx. 12, and the notes under Dan. xii. 1. 
The horn speaking great things is first visited with the sentence of 
‘death. 

Ver. 11. The construction of this verse is disputed. The 
second M7 TIN (J was seeing) repeats the first for the purpose of 
carrying on the line of thought broken by the interposed sentence. 
PINA (then) is separated by the accents from the first N79 IN and - 
joined to the clause following: “then on account of the voice of the 
great words.” By this interposed sentence the occasion of the 
judgment which Daniel sees passed upon the beast is once more 
brought to view. DP 19, “on account of the voice of the words,” 
z.e. on account of the loud words, not “ from the time of the words, 
or from the time when the voice of the great words made itself 
heard” (Klief.). The following expression, % 1Y (till that), does 
not by any means require the temporal conception of {2. To 
specify the terminus a quo of the vision was as little necessary 
here as in the 1 7¥ M7 73n, ver. 9. The temporal conception 
of } alters not only the parallelism of the passage vers. 9 and 11, 
but also the course of thought in the representation, according to 
which Daniel remains overwhelmed during the vision till all the 
separate parts of it have passed before his view, i.e. till he has 
seen the close of the judgment. The first part of this scene consists 
of the constituting of the judgment (vers. 9, 10), the second of the 
death and extinction of the horn speaking great things (ver. 11), 
with which is connected (ver. 12) the mention of the destruction 
of the dominion of the other beasts. If one considers that the 
words “I beheld till that” correspond with the like expression in 
ver. 9, he will not seek, with Kran., in the I 3Y a reference to a 
lasting process of judicial execution ending with destruction. The 
thought is simply this: Daniel remained contemplating the vision 
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till the beast was slain, etc. NY (the beast) is, by virtue of the 
explanatory sentence interposed in the first hemistich, the horn 
speaking great things. The ungodly power of the fourth beast 
reaches its climax in the blaspheming horn ; in this horn, therefore, 
the beast is slain and destroyed, while its body is given to the 
burning. NUS nap (to the burning fire) corresponds with the 
Hebr. wx naw, Isa. lxiv. 10. The burning in the fire is not the 
mere figure of destruction, specially justified by the thunder-storm 
which gathered as a veil around the scene of judgment (Kran.), 
for there is no mention of a storm either in ver. 9 or anywhere else’ 
in this entire vision. The supposition that the burning is only the 
figure of destruction, as e.g. in Isa. ix. 4, 1s decidedly opposed by 
the parallel passages, Isa. Ixvi. 14, which Daniel had in view, and 
Rev. xix. 20 and xx. 10, where this prophecy is again taken up, 
and the judgment is expressed by a being cast into a lake of fire 
with everlasting torment; so that v. Lengerke is right when he 
remarks that this passage speaks of the fiery torments of the 
wicked after death, and thus that a state of retribution after death 
is indicated. 

Ver. 12. In this verse it is in addition remarked, that the 
dominion of the other beasts was also destroyed, because the 
duration of their lives was determined for a time and an hour. 
The construction of the words forbids us (with Luther) to regard 
the first part of ver. 12 as dependent on 1 7Y of ver. 11. The 
object NNT INW (the rest of the beasts) is presented in the form 
of an absolute nominative, whereby the statement of ver. 12 is 
separated from the preceding. 11¥7, impersonal, instead of the 
passive, as P71 in ch. il. 85: “ their dominion was made to perish,” 
for “their dominion was destroyed.” ‘The other beasts” are not 
those that remained of the seven horns of the fourth beast, which 
were not uprooted by the horn coming up amongst them, the 
remaining kingdoms of the fourth monarchy after the destruction 
by that horn, for with the death of the beast the whole fourth 
world-monarchy is destroyed; nor are they the other kingdoms 
yet remaining at the time of the overthrow of the fourth world- 
monarchy or the destruction of the fourth beast (J. D. Mich., 
v. Leng.), which only lose their political power, but first of all 
would become subject to the new dominant people (Hitzig), for 
such other kingdoms have no existence in the prophetic view of 
Daniel, since the beasts represent world-kingdoms whose dominion 
stretches over the whole earth. The “remaining beasts” are much 
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rather the first three beasts which arose out of the sea before 
the fourth, as is rightly acknowledged by Chr. B. Mich., Ros., 
Hiav., Hofm., Maur., Klief., and Kran., with the old interpreters. 
Although the four world-kingdoms symbolized by those beasts 
follow each other in actual history, so that the earlier is always 
overthrown by that which comes after it, yet the dominion of the 
one is transferred to the other; so in the prophetic representation 
the death or the disappearance of the first three beasts is not expressly 
remarked, but is here first indicated, without our needing for that 
reason to regard MY as the pluperfect. For the exposition of 
this verse also we may not appeal to ch. ii., where all the four 
world-kingdoms are represented in one human image, and the stone 
which rolled against the feet of this image broke not only the 
feet, but with them the whole image to pieces (ch. ii. 384 f.), which 
in ver. 44 is explained as meaning that the kingdom of God will 
bring to an end all those kingdoms. From this we cannot con- 
clude that those kingdoms had long before already perished at the 
hour appointed for them, but that a remainder (XNW) of them yet 
continued to exist (Hiv.), for the representation in this chapter is 
different ; and the rest of the beasts cannot possibly mean that which 
remained of the beasts after their destruction, but only the beasts 
that remained after the death of the fourth beast. The mas. 
suff. to jinwow (their dominion) and jinp refer ad sensum to the 
possessor or ruler of the world-kingdom represented by the beasts. 
With that interpretation of “the rest of the beasts” the statement 
also of the second half of the verse does not agree, for it proves that 
the subject is the destruction of the dominion of all the beasts which 
arose up before the fourth. The length or duration of life is the 
time of the continuance of the world-kingdoms represented by the 
beasts, and thus the end of life is the destruction of the Hsin 
The passive pret. N27. is not to be taken thus as the imperf.: “a 
period of life was appointed to them,” but as the pluperf.: “ had 
been granted to them,” and the passage formally connected by the 
simple 1 is to be tan as confirming the preceding statement. 
iY) }2? (placed together as ch. ii, 21 in the meaning there explained) 
is not to be identified with §21, ver. 22 (v. Leng., Kran.). The 
form (stat. absol., not emphat.) shows that not a definite time, the 
time of the divine judgment of the fourth beast, is meant, but 
the time of the continuance of the power and dominion for each 
of the several beasts (kingdoms), foreseen only in the counsel of 
the Most High, and not further defined. In accordance with 
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this, the statement of ver. 12 is that the first three beasts also had 
their dominion taken away one after another, each at its appointed 
time; for to each God gave its duration of life, extending to the 
season and time appointed by Him. Thus Kliefoth, with the older 
interpreters, correctly regards the connecting of the end of the 
first three beasts with that of the last as denoting that in the horn 
not merely the fourth kingdom, but also the first three kingdoms, 
the whole world-power, is brought to an end by the last judgment. 
This thought, right in itself, and distinctly announced in the 
destruction of the image (ch. ii.), appears, however, to lie less in 
the altogether loose connection of ver. 12 with ver. 11 than in the 
whole context, and certainly in this, that with the fourth beast in 
general the unfolding of the world-power in its diverse phases is 
exhausted, and with the judgment of this kingdom the kingdom 
of God is raised to everlasting supremacy. 

Vers. 13. and 14. The giving of the kingdom to the Son of Man. 
—The judgment does not come to an end with the destruction of 
the world-power in its various embodiments. That is only its 
first act, which is immediately followed by the second, the erection 
of the kingdom of God by the Son of man. This act is intro- 
duced by the repetition of the formula, J saw in the night-visions 
(vers. 7 and 2). (One) like a son of man came in the clouds of 
heaven. °239 DY, with the clouds, i.e. in connection with them, in 
or on them, as the case may be, surrounded by clouds; cf. Rev. 
i. 7, Mark xiii. 26, Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64. He who comes is 
not named, but is only described according to his appearance like 
a son of man, t.e. resembling a man Cy 12 as DIN J2 = VIN or 
dws). That this was a man is not implied in these words, ‘but 
only that he was like a man, and not like a beast or some other 
creature. Now, as the beasts signify not beasts but kingdoms, so 
that which appeared in the form of a man may signify something 
else than a human tndividuum. Following the example of Aben 
Ezra, Paulus, and Wegscheider, Hofmann (Schrifibew. ii. 1. 80, 
and 2, p. 682 f.), Hitzig, Weisse, Volkmar, Fries (Jahrbb. f. D. 
Theol. iv. p. 261), Baxmann, and Herzfeld (Gesch. des V. Isr. ii. 
p- 381) interpret this appearance in the form of a man not of the 
Messiah, as the Jewish and Christian interpreters in general do, 
but of the people of Israel, and adduce in support of this view the 
fact that, in the explanation of the vision, ver. 27, cf. ver. 24, the 
kingdom, the dominion, and the power, which according to ver. 14 
the son of man received, was given to the people of the saints of 
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the Most High. But ver. 27 affords no valid support to this 
supposition, for the angel there gives forth his declaration regard- 
ing the everlasting kingdom of God, not in the form of an inter- 
pretation of Daniel’s vision, as in the case of the four beasts in vers. 
17 and 23, but he only says that, after the destruction of the horn 
and its dominion, the kingdom and the power will be given to the 
people of the saints, because he had before (ver. 26, cf. 22) 
spoken of the blasphemies of the horn against God, and of its 
war against the saints of the Most High. But the delivering of 
the kingdom to the people of God does not, according to the 
prophetic mode of contemplation, exclude the Messiah as its king, 
but much rather includes Him, inasmuch as Daniel, like the other 
prophets, knows nothing of a kingdom without a head, a Messianic 
kingdom without the King Messiah. But when Hofmann further 
remarks, that ‘ somewhere it must be seen that by that appearance 
in the form of a man is meant not the holy congregation of Israel, 
but an individual, a fifth king, the Messiah,” Auberlen and 
Kranichfeld have, with reference to this, shown that, according to 
ver. 21, the saints appear in their multiplicity engaged in war 
when the person who comes in the clouds becomes visible, and 
thus that the difference between the saints and that person is 
distinctly manifest. Hence it appears that the “ coming with the 
clouds of heaven” can only be applied to the congregation of 
Israel, if we agree with Hofmann in the opinion that he who 
appeared was not carried by the clouds of heaven down to the 
earth, but from the earth up to heaven, in order that he might 
there receive the kingdom and the dominion. But this opinion 
is contradicted by all that the Scriptures teach regarding this 
matter. In this very chapter before us there is no expression or 
any intimation whatever that the judgment isheld in heaven. No 
place is named. It is only said that judgment was held over the 
power of the fourth beast, which came to a head in the horn speak- 
ing blasphemies, and that the beast was slain and his body burned. 
If he who appears as a son of man with the clouds of heaven 
comes before the Ancient of days executing the judgment on the 
earth, it is manifest that he could only come from heaven to earth. 
If the reverse is to be understood, then it ought to have been so 
expressed, since the coming with the clouds of heaven in opposi- 
tion to the rising up of the beasts out of the sea very distinctly 
indicates a coming down from heaven. The clouds are the veil 
or the “chariot” on which God comes from heaven to execute 
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judgment against His enemies; cf. Ps. xviii. 10f., xevii. 2-4, 
civ. 8, Isa. xix. 1, Nah. i. 3. This passage forms the founda- 
tion for the declaration of Christ regarding His future coming, 
which is described after Dan. vii. 13 as a coming of the Son of 
man with, in, on the clouds of heaven; Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiii. 26; Rev. i. 7, xiv. 14. Against this, Hofmann, in 
behalf of his explanation, can only adduce 1 Thess. iv. 17, in total 
disregard of the preceding context, ver. 16. 

With all other interpreters, we must accordingly firmly main- 
tain that he who appears with the clouds of heaven comes from 
heaven to earth and is a personal existence, and is brought before 
God, who judges the world, that he may receive dominion, majesty, 
and akingdom. But in the words “as a man” it is not meant 
that he was only a man. He that comes with the clouds of 
heaven may, as Kranichfeld rightly observes, “be regarded, ac- 
cording to current representations, as the God of Israel coming 
on the clouds, while yet he who appears takes the outward form of 
aman.” ‘The comparison (3, as a man) proves accordingly much 
more, that this heavenly or divine being was in human form. This 
“ Son of man” came near to the Ancient of days, as God appears 
in the vision of the judgment, ver. 9, and was placed before Him. 
The subject to 473777 is undefined; Kran. thinks that it is the 
clouds just mentioned, others think it is the ministering angels. 
Analogous passages may be adduced in support of both views: 
for the first, the vepérn twédaBev adtov in Acts i. 9; but the 
parallel passages with intransitive verbs speak more in favour of 
the impersonal translation, “ they brought him” =he was brought. 
The words, “dominion, and glory, and a kingdom were given to 
him,” remind us of the expression used of Nebuchadnezzar, ch. ii. 
37 f., but they are elevated by the description following to the 
conception of the everlasting dominion of God. God gave to 


1 The force of these considerations is also recognised by Hitzig. Since the 
people of the saints cannot come from heaven, he resorts to the expedient that 
the Son of man isa ‘‘ figure for the concrete whole, the kingdom, the saints— 
this kingdom comes down from heaven.” The difficulties of such an idea 
are very obvious. Fries appears to be of opinion, with Hofmann, that there 
is an ascension to heaven of the people of the saints; for to him ‘‘ clear 
evidence” that the ‘‘ Son of man” is the people of Israel lies especially in the 
words, ‘‘ and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
Him,” which necessitates the adoption of the opposite terminus a quo from 
Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark xiv, 62, Rev. i. 7; and hence makes the direct parallelism 
of Dan. vii. 13 with the passages named impossible (?). 
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Nebuchadnezzar, the founder and first bearer of the world-power, 
a kingdom, and might, and majesty, and dominion over all the 
inhabitants of the earth, men, and beasts, and birds, that he might 
govern all nations, and tribes, and tongues (ch. v. 18, 19), but not 
indeed in such a manner as that all nations and tribes should 
render him religious homage, nor was his dominion one of ever- 
lasting duration. These two things belong only to the kingdom 
of God. nde is used in biblical Chaldee only of the service and 
homage due to God; cf. ver. 27, ch. iii. 12, 14, 17 f., Ezra vii. 19, 
24. Thus it indicates here also the religious service, the reverence 
which belong to God, though in the Targg. it corresponds with 
the Heb. 729 in all its meanings, colere Deum, terram, laborare. 
Regarding the expression “ nations, tribes, and tongues,” see under 
vers. 3,4. The eternity of the duration of the dominion is in this 
book the constant predicate of the kingdom of God and His 
Anointed, the Messiah; cf. ch. iii. 33, iv. 31, ii. 44. For further 
remarks regarding the Son of man, see at the close of this 
chapter. 


Vers. 15-28. The interpretation of the vision—Ver. 14 con- 
cludes the account of the contents of the vision, but not the vision 
itself. That continues to the end of the chapter. Ver. 15. The 
things which Daniel saw made a deep impression on his mind. His 
spirit was troubled within him; the sight filled him with terror. It 
was not the mystery of the images, nor the fact that all was not 
clear before his sight, that troubled and disquieted him; for ver. 28 
shows that the disquietude did not subside when an angel explained 
the images he had seen. It was the things themselves as they 
passed in vision before him—the momentous events, the calamities 
which the people of God would have to endure till the time of the 
completion of the everlasting kingdom of God—which filled him 
with anxiety and terror. ‘7 stands for the Hebr. ‘52, and 728 
byt is in apposition to the suffix in‘, for the suffix is repeated 
with emphasis by the pronoun, ch. viii. 1, 15, Ezra vii. 21, and 
more frequently also in the Hebr.; cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 40, 4; 
Ges. Hebr. Gram. § 121, 8. The emphatic bringing forward of 
the person of the prophet corresponds to the significance of the 
vision, which made so deep an impression on him ; cf. also ch. x. 1, 7, 
xii. 15. In this there is no trace of anxiety on the part of the 
speaker to make known that he is Daniel, as Hitzig supposes. 
The figure here used, “ in the sheath” (E. V. “in the midst of my 
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body”), by which the body is likened to a sheath for the soul, 
which as a sword in its sheath is concealed by it, is found also in 
Job xxvii. 8, and in the writings of the rabbis (cf. Buxt. Lew. 
talm.s.v.) Itis used also by Pliny, vii. 52. On “visions of my head,” 
cf. ver. 1. 

Ver. 16. Daniel turned himself towards an angel who stood 
by, with a request for an explanation of these things. One of them 
that stood by refers to those mentioned in ver. 10, who stood around 
the throne of God; whence it is obvious that the vision is still con- 
tinued. YIN is not the preterite, J asked him, but the subjunctive, 
that (3) I might ask. So also ‘3397i7. is to be taken with the } going 
before: he spake to me, thut he informed me, namely by his speaking. 

In vers 17-27 the angel gives the wished-for explanation. In 
vers. 17 and 18 he gives first a general interpretation of the vision. 
The words, these great beasts, of which there were four, form an 
absolute nominal clause: “as for the beasts ;” as concerning their 
meaning, it is this: “ they represent four kings.” The kings are 
named as founders and representatives of world-kingdoms. Four 
kingdoms are meant, as ver. 23 shows, where the fourth beast is 
explained as 12712, gs dominion,” “kingdom.” Compare also ch. 
viii. 20 and 21, eer in like manner kings are named and king- 
doms are meant. From the future }i2}p can arise) Hitzig con- 
cludes that the first kingdom was yet future, and therefore, that 
since Daniel had the vision under Belshazzar, the first king could 
only be Belshazzar, but could not represent the Chaldean monarchy. 
But if from the words shall arise it follows that the vision is only 
of kings who arise in the future, then, since Daniel saw the 
vision in the first year of Belshazzar, it cannot of course be Bel- 
shazzar who is represented by the first beast; and if Belshazzar 
was, as Hitzig thinks, the last king of Chaldea, then the entire 
Chaldean monarchy is excluded from the number of the four great 
beasts. Kranichfeld therefore understands this word as modal, and 
interprets it should arise. This was the divine decree by which 
also the duration of their kingdoms was determined (vers. 12, 
25). But the modal interpretation does not agree with ver. 16, 
according to which the angel wishes to make known the meaning 
of the matter to Daniel, not to show what was determined in the 
divine counsel, but what God had revealed to him by the beasts 
rising up out of the sea. The future, shall arise, is rather (Ros., 
v. Leng., Maur., Klief., etc.) for the purpose of declaring that the 
vision represents the development of the world-power as a whole, 
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as it would unfold itself in four successive phases ; whereupon the 
angel so summarily interprets the vision to the prophet, that, 
dating from the time of their origin, he points out the first-world- 
kingdom as arising along with the rest, notwithstanding that 
it had already come into existence, and only its last stages were 
then future. The thought of this summary interpretation is mani- 
festly nothing else than this: “ Four kingdoms shall arise on the 
earth, and shall again disappear; but the saints of God shall 
receive the kingdom which shall have an everlasting duration.” 
pap, receive; not found and establish by their own might, but 
receive through the Son of man, to whom God (ver. 14) has 
given it. paivoy (cf. vers. 22, 25, 27) is the name of God, the Most 
ffigh, analogous to the plur. forms DDN, ovap. “ The saints of 
the Most High,” or briefly “ the saints’ (vers. 21, 22), are neither 
the Jews, who are accustomed to call themselves “ saints,” in 
contrast with the heathen (v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig, etc.), nor the 
converted Israel of the millennium (Hofmann and other chiliasts), 
but, as we argue from Ex. xix. 6, Deut. vil. 6, the true members 
of the covenant nation, the New Testament Israel of God, ¢.e. the 
congregation of the New Covenant, consisting of Israel and the 
faithful of all nations; for the kingdom which God gives to the 
Son of man will, according to ver. 14, comprehend those that are 
redeemed from among all the nations of the earth. The idea of 
the everlasting duration of their kingdom is, by the words Nby poy 
(for ever and ever), raised to the superlative degree. 

The angel does not here give further explanations regarding the 
first three kingdoms. Since the second chapter treats of them, and 
the eighth also gives further description of the second and third, 
it is enough here to state that the first three beasts represent those 
kingdoms that are mentioned in ch. 1. The form of the fourth 
beast, however, comprehends much more regarding the fourth 
world-kingdom than the dream-image of Nebuchadnezzar did. 
Therefore Daniel asks the angel further for certain information 
(certainty) regarding the dreadful form of this beast, and con- 
sequently the principal outlines of the representation before given 
of it are repeated by him in vers. 19-21, and are completed by 
certain circumstances there omitted. Thus ver. 19 presents the 
addition, that the beast had, along with iron teeth, also claws of 
brass, with which it stamped to pieces what it could not devour ; 
and ver. 20, that the little horn became greater than its fellows, 
made waz against the people of God and overcame them, till the 
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judgment brought its dominion to an end. sas") mas, I wished 
for sure knowledge, i.e. to experience certainty regarding it. 

In ver. 20, from YPN (fell down) the relative connection of 
the passage is broken, and the direct description is continued. 
}DTNMNP) (and that horn) is an absolute idea, which is then ex- 
plained by the Vav epexegetic. Ih, the appearance which it pre- 
sented, é.¢. its aspect. "NIN 39 (above his fellows), for ANIIN WH j2 
(above the aspect of his fellows), see under ch. i. 10. 

Ver. 21. WIP (without the article), although used in a defi- 
nite sense of the saints already mentioned, appertains to the 
elevated solemn style of speech, in which also in the Hebr. the 
article is frequently wanting in definite names; cf. Ewald’s Lehrd. 
§ 277. 

Ver. 22. As compared with vers. 13 and 14, this verse says 
nothing new regarding the judgment. For "sp? 27) 82" is not 
to be rendered, as Hengstenberg thinks (Beitr. i. p. 274), by a 
reference to 1 Cor. vi. 2: “to the saints of the Most High the judg- 
ment is given,” z.e. the function of the judge. This interpretation 
is opposed to the context, according to which it is God Himself 
who executes judgment, and by that judgment justice is done to 
the people of God, i.e. they are delivered from the unrighteous 
oppression of the beast, and receive the kingdom, &2% is justice 
procured by the judgment, corresponding to the Hebrew word 
pawn, Deut. x. 18. 

Ver. 23 ff. Daniel receives the following explanation regarding 
the fourth beast. It signifies a fourth kingdom, which would be 
different from all the preceding, and would eat up and destroy the 
whole earth. “ The whole earth is the o/xovyévn,” the expression, 
without any hyperbole, for the “ whole circle of the historical 
nations” (Kliefoth), The ten horns which the beast had signify 
ten kings who shall arise out of that kingdom. Ama mad, from 
it, the kingdom, i.e. from this very kingdom. Since the ten horns 
all exist at the same time together on the head of the beast, the 
ten kings that arise out of the fourth kingdom are to be regarded 
as contemporary. In this manner the division or dismemberment 
of this kingdom into ten principalities or kingdoms is symbolized. 
For the ten contemporaneous kings imply the existence at the 
same time of ten kingdoms. Hitzig’s objections against this view 
are of no weight. That 12519 and 70 are in this verse used as 
distinct from each other proves nothing, because in the whole 
vision king and kingdom are congruent ideas. But that the horn, 
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ver. 8, unmistakeably denotes a person, is only so far right, as 
things are said of the horn which are in abstracto not suitable toa 
kingdom, but they can only be applicable to the bearer of royal 
power. But ch. viii. 20 and 21, to which Hitzig further refers, 
furnishes no foundation for his view, but on the contrary confutes 
it. For although in ch. viii. 21 the great horn of the goat is 
interpreted as the first king of Javan, yet the four horns springing 
up immediately (ver. 22) in the place of this one which was broken, 
are interpreted as four kingdoms (not kings), in distinct proof not 
only that in Daniel’s vision king and kingdom are not “ separate 
from each other,” but also that the further assertion, that “ horn” 
is less fitted than “head” to represent a kingdom, is untenable. 

After those ten kingdoms another shall arise which shall be 
different from the previous ten, and shall overthrow three of them. 
Davin, in contrast with O's (cf. ch. ii. 21), signifies to overthrow, to 
deprive of the sovereignty. But the king coming after them can only 
overthrow three of the ten kingdoms when he himself has estab- 
lished and possesses a kingdom or empire of his own. According to 
this, the king arising after the ten is not an isolated ruler, but the 
monarch of a kingdom which has destroyed three of the kingdoms 
already in existence. 

Ver. 25 refers to the same king, and says that he shall speak 
against the Most High. ary) means, properly, against or at the side 
of, and is more expressive than 2¥. It denotes that he would use 
language by which he would set God aside, regard and give him- 
self out as God; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4. Making himself like God, he 
will destroy the saints of God. ®?3, Pa., not “make unfortunate” 
(Hitzig), but consume, afflict, like the Hebr. nba, 1 Chron. xvii. 9, 
and Targ. Jes. iii. 15. These passages show that the assertion 
that 73, in the sense of to destroy, never takes after it the accusa- 
tive of the person (Hitz.), is false. Finally, “he thinks to change 
times and laws.” “To change times” belongs to the all-perfect 
power of God (cf. ch. ii. 21), the creator and ordainer of times 
(Gen. i. 14). There is no ground for supposing that 2 is to be 
specially understood of “festival or sacred times,” since the word, 
like the corresponding Hebr. Did, does not throughout signify 
merely “festival times;” cf. Gen. i. 14, xvii. 21, xvii. 14, ete. 
The annexed M7) does not point to arrangements of divine worship, 
but denotes “law” or “ordinance” in general, human as well as 
divine law; ef. ch, ii. 13, 15 with ch. vi. 6,9. “ Times and laws” 
are the foundations and main conditions, emanating from God, of 
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the life and actions of men in the world. The sin of the king in 
placing himself with God, therefore, as Kliefoth rightly remarks, 
“consists in this, that in these ordinances he does not regard the 
fundamental conditions given by God, but so changes the laws of 
human life that he puts his own pleasure in the place of the divine 
arrangements.” Thus shall he do with the ordinances of life, not 
only of God’s people, but of all men. “ But it is to be confessed 
that the people of God are most affected thereby, because they 
hold their ordinances of life most according to the divine plan; 
and therefore the otherwise general passage stands between two 
expressions affecting the conduct of the horn in its relation to the 
people of God.” 

This tyranny God’s people will suffer “ till, ze. during, a time, 
(two) times, and half a time.” By these specifications of time the 
duration of the last phase of the world-power is more definitely 
declared, as a period in its whole course measured by God; vers. 12 
and 22. The plural word [279 (démes) standing between time and 
half a time can only designate the simple plural, 7.¢. two times used 
in the dual sense, since in the Chaldee the plural is often used to 
denote a pair where the dual is used in Hebrew; cf. Winer, Chald. 
Gr. § 55, 3. Three and a half times are the half of seven times 
(ch. iv. 13). The greater number of the older as well as of the 
more recent interpreters take time (MY) as representing the space 
of a year, thus three and a half times as three and a half years; 
and they base this view partly on ch.iv. 18, where seven times must 
mean seven years, partly on ch. xi. 7, where the corresponding 
expression is found in Hebrew, partly on Rev. xiii. 5 and xi. 2, 3, 
where forty-two months and 1260 days are used interchangeably. 
But none of these passages supplies a proof that will stand the test. 
The supposition that in ch. iv. 13 the seven times represent seven 
years, neither is nor can be proved. As regards the time and times 
in ch, xii. 7, and the periods named in the passages of the Rev. 
referred to, it is very questionable whether the weeks and the days 
represent the ordinary weeks of the year and days of the week, 
and whether these periods of time are to be taken chronologically. 
Still less can any explanation as to this designation of time be 
derived from the 2300 days (evening-mornings) in ch. vili. 14, 
since the periods do not agree, nor do both passages treat of the 
same event. The choice of the chronologically indefinite expres- 
sion }1Y, tame, shows that a chronological determination of the 
period is not in view, but that the designation of time is to be 
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understood symbolically. We have thus to inquire after the 
symbolical meaning of the statement. This is not to be sought, 
with Hofmann (Weiss. 1, 289), in the supposition that as three and 
_ a half years are the half of a Sabbath-period, it is thus announced 
that Israel would be oppressed during half a Sabbath-period by 
Antichrist. For, apart from the unwarrantable identification of 
time with year, one does not perceive what Sabbath-periods and 
the oppression of the people of God have in common. This much 
is beyond doubt, that three and a half times are the half of seven 
times. The meaning of this half, however, is not to be derived, 
with Kranichfeld, from ch. iv. 18, where “ seven times” is an ex- 
pression used for a long continuance of divinely-ordained suffering. 
It is not hence to be supposed that the dividing of this period into 
two designates only a proportionally short time of severest oppres- 
sion endured by the people of God at the hands of the heathen. 
For the humbling of the haughty ruler Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv. 
13) does not stand in any inner connection with the elevation of 
the world-power over the people of God, in such a way that we 
could explain the three and a half times of this passage after the 
seven times of ch. iv. 13. In general, the question may be asked, 
Whether the meaning of the three and a half times is to be derived 
merely from the symbolical signification of the number seven, or 
whether, with Limmert, we must not much rather go back, in order 
to ascertain the import of this measure of time, to the divine judg- 
ments under Elias, when the heavens were shut for three years and 
six months; Luke iv. 25 and Jas. v.17. “ As Ahab did more to 
provoke God to anger than all the kings who were before him, so 
this king, Dan. vii. 24, in a way altogether different from those 
who went before him, spake words against the Most [igh and 
persecuted His saints, etc.” But should this reference also not be 
established, and the three and a half times be regarded as only the 
half of seven times, yet the seven does not here come into view as 
the time of God’s works, so that it could be said the oppression of 
the people of God by the little horn will last (Kliefoth) only half 
as long as a work of God; but according to the symbolical inter- 
pretation of the seven times (see p. 152), the three and a half, as the 
period of the duration of the circumstances into which the people 
of God are brought by the world-power through the divine per- 
mission, indicate “a testing period, a period of judgment which will 
(Matt. xxiv. 22; Prov. x. 27), for the elect’s sake, be interrupted 
and shortened (septenarius truncus).” Leyrer in Herz.’s Real. Ene. 
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xviii. 8369. Besides, it is to be considered how this space of time is 
described, not as three and a half, but a time, two times, and half 
a tine. Ebrard (Offend. p. 49) well remarks regarding this, that 
“it appears as if his tyranny would extend itself always the longer 
and longer: first a time, then the doubled time, then the fourfold 
—this would be a seven times; but it does not go that length; 
suddenly it comes to an end in the midst of the seven times, so 
that instead of the fourfold time there is only half a time.” “The 
proper analysis of the three and a half times,” Kliefoth further 
remarks, “in that the periods first mount up by doubling them, 
and then suddenly decline, shows that the power of the horn and 
its oppression of the people of God would first quickly manifest 
itself, in order then to come to a sudden end by the interposition 
of the divine judgment (ver. 26).” For, a thing which is not here 
to be overlooked, the three and a half times present not the whole 
duration of the existence of the little horn, but, as the half of a 
week, only the latter half of its time, in which dominion over the 
saints of God is given to it (ver. 21), and at the expiry of which it 
falls before the judgment. See under ch. xii. 7. 

In vers. 26 and 27 this judgment is described (cf. ver. 10), but 
only as to its consequences for the world-power. The dominion of 
the horn in which the power of the fourth beast culminates is taken 
away and altogether annihilated. The destruction of the beast is 
here passed by, inasmuch as it is already mentioned in ver. 11; 
while, on the other hand, that which is said (ver. 12) about the 
taking away of its power and its dominion is strengthened by the 
inf. NUN? (to destroy), m72inds (and to consume), being added to 
PYM (they shall take away), to which mipew (his dominion) is to be 
repeated as the object. BID TY, to the end, ze. not absolutely, but, 
as in ch. vi. 27, to the end of the days, z.e. for ever. 

Ver. 27. After the destruction of the beast, the kingdom and 
the dominion, which hitherto comprehended the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, are given to the people of God, 7.e. under the 
reign of the Son of man, as is to be supplied from ver. 14. As in 
ver. 26 nothing is further said of the fate of the horn, because all 
that was necessary regarding it had been already said (ver. 11), so 
also all that was to be said of the Son of man was already men- 
tioned in vers. 13 and 14; and according to the representation of 
the Scripture, the kingdom of the people of the saints without the 
Son of man as king is not a conceivable idea. M23! "I (of the king- 
dom) is a subjective genitive, which is required by the idea of the 
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intransitive N77 (the greatness) preceding it. The meaning is thus 
not “ power over all kingdoms,” but “the power which the king- 
doms under the whole heaven had.” With regard to ver. 27, cf. 
. vers. 14 and 18. 

In ver. 28 the end of the vision is stated, and the impression 
which it left on Daniel. Hitherto, to this point, was the end of 
the history; ¢.e. thus far the history, or, with this the matter is at 
an end. xndn, the matter, is not merely the interpretation of the 

angel, but the aliols aoe the vision together with its inter- 
pretation. Daniel was prea moved by ine event (cf. ch. v. 9), 
and kept it in his heart. 


The Four World-kingdoms. 


There yet remains for our consideration the question, What are 
the historical world-kingdoms which are represented by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image (ch. ii.), and by Daniel’s vision of four beasts rising 
up out of the sea? Almost all interpreters understand that these 
two visions are to be interpreted in the same way. “The four 
kingdoms or dynasties, which were symbolized (ch. ii.) by the 
different parts of the human image, from the head to the feet, are 
the same as those which were symbolized by the four great beasts 
rising up out of the sea.’ This is the view not only of Bleek, 
who herein agrees with Auberlen, but also of Kranichfeld and 
Kliefoth, and all church interpreters. These four kingdoms, ac- 
cording to the interpretation commonly received in the church, are 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Macedo-Grecian, and the 
Roman. “In this interpretation and opinion,” Luther observes, 
“all the world are agreed, and history and fact abundantly establish 
it.” This opinion prevailed till about the end of the last century, 
for the contrary opinion of individual earlier interpreters had found 
no favour.’ But from that time, when faith in the supernatural 


1 This is true regarding the opinion of Ephrem Syrus and of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who held that the second kingdom was the Median, the third 
the Persian, and the fourth the kingdom of Alexander and his successors. This 
view has been adopted only by an anonymous writer in the Comment. Var. 
in Dan. in Mai’s Collectio nov. Script. Vett. p.176. The same thing may be 
said of the opinion of Polychronius and Grotius, that the second kingdom was 
the Medo-Persian, the third the monarchy of Alexander, and the fourth the 
kingdom of his followers—a view which has found only one weak advocate in 
J. Chr. Beemann in a dissert. de Monarchia Quarta, Franc. ad Od. 1671. 
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origin and character of biblical prophecy was shaken by Deism 
and Rationalism, then as a consequence, with the rejection of the 
genuineness of the book of Daniel the reference of the fourth 
kingdom to the Roman world-monarchy was also denied. For the 
pseudo-Daniel of the times of the Maccabees could furnish no 
prophecy which could reach further than the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. If the reference of the fourth kingdom to the Roman 
empire was therefore a priori excluded, the four kingdoms must 
be so explained that the pretended prophecy should not extend 
further than to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. For this end 
all probabilities were created, and yet nothing further was reached 
than that one critic confuted another. While Ewald and Bunsen 
advanced the opinion that the Assyrian kingdom is specially to be 
understood by the first kingdom, and that the Maccabean author of 
the book was first compelled by the reference to Nebuchadnezzar 
to separate, in opposition to history, the Median from the Persian 
kingdom, so as to preserve the number four, Hitzig, in agreement 
with von Redepenning, has sought to divide the Babylonian king- 
dom, and to refer the first kingdom to Nebuchadnezzar and the 
second to his successor Belshazzar; while Bertholdt, Jahn, and 
Rosenmiiller, with Grotius, have divided the kingdom of Alex- 
ander from the kingdom of his successors. But as both of these 
divisions appear to be altogether too arbitrary, Venema, Bleek, de 
Wette, Liicke, v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig (ch. vii.), Hilgenfeld, and 
Kranichfeld have disjoined the Medo-Persian monarchy into two 
world-kingdoms, the Median and the Persian, and in this they are 
followed by Delitzsch. See Art. Daniel in Herz.’s Real. Encye. 
When we examine these views more closely, the first named is 
confuted by what Ewald himself (Die Proph. iii. 314) has said on 
this point. The four world-kingdoms “must follow each other 
strictly in chronological order, the succeeding being always inferior, 
sterner, and more reckless than that which went before. They thus 
appear in the gigantic image (ch. 1i.), which in its four parts, from 
head to feet, is formed of altogether different materials; in like 
manner in ch, vil. four different beasts successively appear on the 
scene, the one of which, according to ch. viii., always destroys the 
other. Now it cannot be said, indeed, in strict historical fact that 
the Chaldean kingdom first gave way to the Median, and this again 
to the Persian, but, as it is always said, the Persian and Median 
together under Cyrus overthrew the Chaldean and formed one 
kingdom. This is stated by the author himself in ch. viii., where 
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the Medo-Persian kingdom is presented as one under the image of 
a two-horned ram. According to this, he should have reckoned 
from Nabucodrossor only three world- kingdoms, if he had not 
received the number of four world-kingdoms from an old prophet 
living under the Assyrian dominion, who understood by the four 
kingdoms the Assyrian, the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian, and the 
Grecian. Since now this number, it is self-evident to him, can 
neither be increased nor diminished, there remained nothing else 
for him than to separate the Median from the Persian kingdom at 
that point where he rendered directly prominent the.order and the 
number four, while he at other times views them together.” But 
what then made it necessary for this pseudo-prophet to interpret 
the golden head of Nebuchadnezzar, and to entangle himself 
thereby, in opposition not only to the history, but also to his own 
better judgment, ch. viii., if in the old sources used by him the 
Assyrian is to be understood as the first kingdom? ‘To this mani- 
fest objection Ewald has given no answer, and has not shown 
that in ch. ii. and vii. the Median kingdom is separated from the 
Persian. Thus this hypothesis is destitute of every foundation, 
and the derivation of the number four for the world-kingdoms from 
a prophetic book of the Assyrian period is one of the groundless 
ideas with which Ewald thinks to enrich biblical literature. 
Hitzig’s opinion, that Daniel had derived the idea of separating 
the heathen power into four kingdoms following each other from 
the representation of the four ages of the world, has no better 
foundation. It was natural for him to represent Assyria as the 
first kingdom, yet as he wished not to refer to the past, but to the 
future, he could only begin with the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Regarding himself as bound to the number four, he divided on that 
account, in ch. ii., the Chaldean dominion into two periods, and in 
ch. vii., for the same reason, the Medo-Persian into two kingdoms, 
the Median and the Persian. This view Hitzig founds partly on 
this, that in ch. ii. 88 not the Chaldean kingdom but Nebuchad- 
nezzar is designated as the golden head, and that for Daniel there 
exist only two Chaldean kings; and partly on this, that the second 
42919 (ch. ii. 39) is named as inferior to the Chaldean, which could 
not be said of the Medo-Persian as compared with the Chaldean ; 
and, finally, partly on this, that in the vision seen in the first year 
of Belshazzar (ch. vii.), Nebuchadnezzar already belonged to the 
past, while according to ver. 17 the first kingdom was yet future. 
But apart from the incorrectness of the assertion, that for the author 
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of this book only two Chaldean kings existed, it does not follow 
from the circumstance that Nebuchadnezzar is styled the golden 
head of the image, that he personally is meant as distinct from 
the Chaldean king that succeeded him; on the contrary, that 
Nebuchadnezzar comes to view only as the founder, and at that 
time the actual ruler, of the kingdom, is clear from ch. ii. 39, 
“‘after thee shall arise another kingdom” (3200), not another king 
(A2%), as it ought to be read, according to Hitzig’s opinion. Bel- 
shazzar did not found another kingdom, or, as Hitzig says, another 
dominion (Herscha/ft), but he only continued the kingdom or do- 
minion of Nebuchadnezzar. The two other reasons advanced have 
been already disposed of in the interpretation of ch. ii. 39 and of ch. 
vii. 17. The expression, “inferior to thee” (ch. ii. 89), would not 
relate to’ the Medo-Persian kingdom as compared with the Chaldean 
only if it referred to the geographical extension of the kingdom, 
which is not the case. And the argument deduced from the words 
“shall arise” in ch. vii. 17 proves too much, and therefore nothing. 
If in the word }Y)P (shall arise) it be held that the first kingdom 
was yet to arise, then also the dominion of Belshazzar would be 
thereby excluded, which existed at the time of that vision. Moreover 
the supposition that 1200 means in ch. ii. 39 the government of an 
individual king, but in ch. ii. 4 a kingdom, the passages being 
parallel in their contents and in their form, and that }3? in ch. 
vii. 17 (“the four beasts are four kings”) means, when applied to 
the first two beasts, separate kings, and when applied to the two 
last, kingdoms, violates all the rules of hermeneutics. . “Two rulers 
personally cannot possibly be placed in the same category with two 
kingdoms” (Iiefoth). 

But the view of Bertholdt, that the third kingdom represents 
the monarchy of Alexander, and the fourth that of his dcadoyou 
(successors), is at the present day generally abandoned. And 
there is good reason that it should be so; for it is plain that the 
description of the iron nature of the fourth. kingdom in ch. ii. 
breaking all things in pieces, as well as of the terribleness of the 
fourth beast in ch. vii., by no means agrees with the kingdoms of 
the successors of Alexander, which in point of might and great- 
ness were far inferior to the monarchy of Alexander, as is indeed 
expressly stated in ch. xi. 4. Hitzig has, moreover, justly re- 
marked, on the other hand, that “ for the author of this book the 
kingdom of Alexander and that of his successors form together 
the }* m0, ch. vill, 21 (the kingdom of Javan =Grecia). But 
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if he had separated them, he could not have spoken of the king- 
dom of the successors as ‘diverse’ in character from that of 
Alexander, ch. vii. 7, 19. Finally, by such a view a right inter- 
pretation of the four heads, ch. vii. 6, and the special meaning 
~ of the legs which were wholly of iron, ch. ii. 33, is lost.” 

Now, since the untenableness of these three suppositions is 
obvious, there only remains the expedient to divide the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom into a Median and a Persian kingdom, 
and to combine the former with the second and the latter with the 
third of Daniel’s kingdoms. But this scheme also is broken to 
pieces by the twofold circumstance, (1) that, as Maurer himself 
acknowledges, history knows nothing whatever of a Median world- 
kingdom ; and (2) that, as Kranichfeld is compelled to confess 
(p. 122 ff.), “it cannot be proved from Dan. v. 28, vi. 1, 29, ix. 1, 
xi. 1, that the author of the book, in the vision in ch. ii. or vii., or 
at all, conceived of an exclusively Median world-kingdom, and 
knew nothing of the Persian race as an inner component part of 
this kingdom.” It is true the book of Daniel, according to ch. viii., 
recognises a distinction between a Median and a Persian dynasty 
(cf. ver. 3), but in other respects it recognises only one kingdom, 
which comprehends in its unity the Median and the Persian race. 
In harmony with this, the author speaks, at the time when the 
Median government over Babylon was actually in existence, only of 
one law of the kingdom for Medes and Persians (ch. vi. 9, 13, 16), 
i.e. one law which rested on a common agreement of the two 
nations bound together into one kingdom. “The author of this 
book, who at the time of Darius, king of the Medes, knew only 
of one kingdom common to both races,” according to Kran., 
“speaks also in the preceding period of the Chaldean independence 
of the Medes only in conjunction with the Persians (cf. ch. v. 28, 
viii. 20), and, after the analogy of the remark already made, not 
as of two separated kingdoms, but in the sense of one kingdom, 
comprehending in it, along with the Median race, also the Persians 
as another and an important component part. This finds its 
ratification during the independence of Babylon even in ch. viii. 
20; for there the kings of the Medes and the Persians are repre- 
sented by one beast, although at the same time two separate 
dynasties are in view. This actual fact of a national union into 
one kingdom very naturally and fully explains why, in the case of 
Cyrus, as well as in that of Darius, the national origin of the 
governors, emphatically set forth, was of interest for the author (cf. 
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ch. ix. 1, vi. 1, xi. 1, vi. 28), while with regard to the Chaldean 
kings there is no similar particular notice taken of their origin ; 
and generally, instead of a statement of the personal descent of 
Darius and Cyrus, much rather only a direct mention of the par- 
ticular people ruled by each—e.g. for these rulers the special 
designations ‘king of the Persians, ‘king of the Medes’— 
was to be expected? (cf. ch. viii. 20, x. 1, 18, 20, xi. 2).” Hence, 
as Kranichfeld further rightly judges, it could not (ch. viii.) 
appear appropriate to suppose that the author had Persia in 
view as the third kingdom, while in the visions ch. ii. and vil. we 
would regard Persia as a kingdom altogether separated from the 
Median kingdom. Moreover the author in ch. viii. speaks of the 
one horn of the ram as growing up after the other, in order 
thereby to indicate the growing up of the Persian dynasty after 
the Median, and consequently the two dynasties together in one 
and the same kingdom (ver. 3, cf. ver. 20). Yet, in spite of all 
these testimonies to the contrary, Daniel must in ch. ii. and vii. 
have had in view by the second world-kingdom the Median, and 
by the third the Persian, because at that time he did not think 
that in the relation of the Median and the Persian no other 
change in the future would happen than a simple change of 
dynasty, but because, at the time in which the Median kingdom 
stood in a threatening attitude toward the Chaldean (both in the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar and in the first year of his son 
Belshazzar, i.e. Evilmerodach), he thought that a sovereign Persian 


kingdom would rise up victoriously opposite the Median rival of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


1 Kranichfeld goes on to say, that Hilgenfeld goes too far if he concludes 
from the attribute, ‘he MJede (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), that the author wished to repre- 
sent thereby a separate kingdom of the Medes in opposition to a kingdom of the 
Persians at a later time nationally distinct from it ; further, that as in the sequel 
the Median dynasty of the Medo-Persian kingdom passed over into a Persian 
dynasty, and through the government of the Persian Cyrus the Persian race 
naturally came forth into the foreground and assumed a prominent place, the 
kingdom was designated a potiori as that of the Persians (ch. x. 1, 18, 20, 
xi. 2), like as, in other circumstances (Isa. xiii. 17 ; Jer. li. 11, 28), the Medians 
alone are a potiori represented as the destroyers of Babylon. ‘‘ As there was, 
during the flourishing period of the Median dynasty, a, kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians (cf. Dan. v. 28, viii. 20), so there is, since the time of Cyrus the 
Persian, a kingdom of the Persians and Medes (cf. Esth. i. 83,18, 1 Mace. i. 1, 
xiv. 2). We find in Daniel, at the time of the Median supremacy in the king- 
dom, the law of the Medes and Persians (Dan. vi. 9, 13, 16), and subsequently 
we naturally find the law of the Persians and Medes, Esth. i. 19.” 
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As opposed to this expedient, we will not insist on the im- 
probability that Daniel within two years should have wholly 
changed his opinion as to the relation between the Medians and the 
Persians, though it would be difficult to find a valid ground for 
this. Nor shall we lay any stress on this consideration, that the 
assumed error of the prophet regarding the contents of the divine 
revelation in ch. ii. and vii. appears irreconcilable with the super- 
natural illumination of Daniel, because Kranichfeld regards the 
prophetic statements as only the product of enlightened human 
mental culture. But we must closely examine the question how 
this reference of the world-kingdoms spoken of stands related to 
the characteristics of the third and fourth kingdoms as stated in 
ch. ii. and vil. 

The description of the second and third kingdoms is very briefly 
given inch. ii.and vii. Even though the statement, ch. ii. 39, that 
the second kingdom would be smaller than the kingdom of Nebu- 
chadnezzar could point to a Median kingdom, and the statement 
that the third kingdom would rule over the whole earth might 
refer to the spread of the dominion of the Persians beyond the 
boundaries of the Chaldean and Medo-Persian kingdom under 
Darius, yet the description of both of these kingdoms in ch. vii. 
5 sufficiently shows the untenableness of this interpretation. The 
second kingdom is represented under the image of a bear, which 
raises itself up on one side, and has three ribs in its mouth between 
its teeth. The three ribs in its mouth the advocates of this view 
do not know how to interpret. According to Kran., they are 
to be regarded as pointing out constituent parts of a whole, of 
an older kingdom, which he does not attempt more definitely to 
describe, because history records nothing of the conquests which 
Darius the Mede may have gained during the two years of his 
reign after the conquest of Babylon and the overthrow of the 
Chaldean kingdom by Cyrus. And the leopard representing (ch. 
vii. 6) the third kingdom has not only four wings, but also four 
heads. The four heads show beyond a doubt the division of the 
kingdom represented by the leopard into four kingdoms, just as 
in ch. viii. the four horns of the he-goat, which in ver. 22 are 
expressly interpreted of four kingdoms rising out of the kingdom 
of Javan. But a division into four kingdoms cannot by any means 
be proved of the Persian world-kingdom. Therefore the four 
heads must here, according to Kran., represent only the vigilant 
watchfulness and aggression over all the regions of the earth, 
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the pushing movement toward the different regions of the heavens, 
or, according to Hitzig, the four kings of Persia whom alone 
Daniel knew. But the first of these interpretations confutes 
itself, since heads are never the symbol of watchfulness or of 
ageressive power; and the second is set aside by a comparison 
with ch. viii. 22. If the four horns of the he-goat represent four 
world-kingdoms rising up together, then the four heads of the 
leopard can never represent four kings reigning after one another, 
even though it were the case, which it is not (ch. xi. 2), that 
Daniel knew only four kings of Persia. 

Yet more incompatible are the statements regarding the fourth 
world-kingdom in ch. ii. and vil. with the supposition that the 
kingdom of Alexander and his followers is to be understood by it. 
Neither the monarchy of Alexander nor the Javanic world-king- 
dom accords with the iron nature of the fourth kingdom, repre- 
sented by the legs of iron, breaking all things in pieces, nor with 
the internal division of this kingdom, represented by the feet con- 
sisting partly of iron and partly of clay, nor finally with the ten toes 
formed of iron and clay mixed (ch. ii. 33, 40-43). As little does 
the monarchy of Alexander and his successors resemble a fearful 
beast with ten horns, which was without any representative in the 
animal world, according to which Daniel could have named it (ch. 
vii. 7,19). Kranichfeld rejects, therefore, the historical meaning 
of the image in ch. ii., and seeks to interpret its separate features 
only as the expression of the irreparable division of the un- 
godly kingdom assailing the theocracy with destructive vehemence, 
and therein of dependent weakness and inner dissolution. Hitzig 
finds in the two legs the representation of a monarchy which, as 
the Greek domination, sets its one foot on Europe and its other on 
Asia; and he regards Syria and Egypt as the material of it— 
Syria as the iron, Egypt as the clay. Others, again, regard the 
feet as the kingdoms of the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, and in 
the ten horns they seek the other kingdoms of the Avadsoyor. On 
the other hand, Kliefoth justly asks, “ How came Syria and Egypt 
to be feet? And the toes go out of the feet, but the other kingdoms 
of the Asddoyos do not arise out of Syria and Egypt.’ And if 
in this circumstance, that it is said of the fourth terrible beast that 
it was different from all the beasts that went before, and that no 
likeness was found for it among the beasts of prey, Kran. only 
finds it declared ‘“ that it puts forth its whole peculiarity accord- 
ing to its power in such a way that no name can any longer be 
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found for it,” then this in no respect whatever agrees with the 
monarchy of Alexander. According to Hitz., the difference of 
the fourth beast is to be sought in the monarchy of Alexander 
transplanted from Europe into Asia, as over against the three 
monarchies, which shared in common an oriental home, a different 
kind of culture, and a despotic government. ‘But was the trans- 
ference of a European monarchy and culture into Asia something 
so fearful that Daniel could find no name whereby to represent 
the terribleness of this beast? The relation of Alexander to the 
Jews in no respect corresponds to this representation; and in 
ch. vii. Daniel does not say a word about the terribleness of the 
Javanic kingdom, but presents only the great rapidity of its con- 
quests. He had thus an entirely different conception of the Greek 
monarchy from that of his modern interpreters. 

Finally, if we take into consideration that the terrible beast which 
represents the fourth world-power has ten horns (ch. vii. 7), which 
is to be explained as denoting that out of the same kingdom ten 
kings shall arise (ch. vii. 24), and, on the contrary, that by the 
breaking off from the he-goat, representing the monarchy of Alex- 
ander, of the one great horn, which signified the first king, and the 
subsequent springing up of four similar horns, is to be understood 
that four kingdoms shall arise out of it (ch. vill. 5, 8, 21, 22); 
then the difference of the number of the horns shows that the 
beast with the ten horns cannot represent the same kingdom as 
that which is represented by the he-goat with four horns, since the 
number four is neither according to its numerical nor its sym- 
bolical meaning identical with the number ten. Moreover, this 
identifying of the two is quite set aside by the impossibility of 
interpreting the ten horns historically. Giving weight to the 
explanation of the angel, that the ten horns represent the rising 
up of ten kings, Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., and Del. have endeavoured 
to find these kings among the Seleucide, but they have not been 
able to discover more than seven: 1. Seleucus Nicator; 2. Antio- 
chus Soter; 3. Antiochus Theus ; 4. Seleucus Callinicus; 5. Seleu- 
cus Ceraunus; 6. Antiochus the Great; 7. Seleucus Philopator, 
the brother and predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes, who after 
Philopator’s death mounted the throne of Syria, having set aside 
other heirs who had a better title to it, and who must be that little 
horn which reached the kingdom by the rooting up of three kings. 
The three kings whom Antiochus plucked up by the roots (cf. ch. 
vii. 8, 20, 24) must be Heliodorus, the murderer of Philopator ; 
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Demetrius, who was a hostage in Rome, the son of Philopator, and 
the legitimate successor to the throne; and the son of Ptolemy 
Philometor, for whom his mother Cleopatra, the sister of Seleucus 
Philopator and of Antiochus Epiphanes, claimed the Syrian throne. 
But no one of these three reached the royal dignity, and none of 
them was dethroned or plucked up by the roots by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Heliodorus, it is true, strove for the kingdom (Appian, 
Syriac. 45); but his efforts were defeated, yet not by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but by Attalus and Eumenes. Demetrius, after his 
death, was the legitimate heir to the throne, but could not assert 
his rights, because he was a hostage in Rome; and since he did 
not at all mount the throne, he was not of course dethroned by 
his uncle Antiochus Epiphanes. Finally, Ptolemy Philometor, 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, for a short time, it is true, 
united the Syrian crown with the Egyptian (1 Macc. xi.13; Polyb. 
xl. 12), but during the life of Antiochus Epiphanes, and before 
he ascended the throne, he was neither de jure nor de facto king 
of Syria; and the “ pretended efforts of Cleopatra to gain for her 
son Philometor the crown of Syria are nowhere proved” (Hitzig). 

Of this historical interpretation we cannot thus say even so 
much as that it “only very scantily meets the case” (Delitzsch) ; 
for it does not at all accord with the prophecy that the little horn 
(Antiochus Epiphanes) plucked up by the roots three of the exist- 
ing kings. MHitzig and Hilgenfeld (Die Proph. Esra u. Dan. 
p- 82) have therefore dropped out of view the Syrian kingdom 
of Philometor, and, in order to gain the number ten, have ranked 
Alexander the Great among the Syrian kings, and taken Seleucus 
Philopator into the triad of the pretended Syrian kings that were 
plucked up by the roots by Antiochus Epiphanes. But Alexander 
the Great can neither according to the evidence of history, nor 
according to the statement of the book of Daniel, be counted 
among the kings of Syria; and Seleucus Philopator was not mur- 
dered by Antiochus Epiphanes, but Antiochus Epiphanes lived at 
the time of this deed in Athens (Appian, Syr. 45); and the mur- 
derer Heliodorus cannot have accomplished that crime as the 
instrument of Antiochus, because he aspired to gain the throne 
for himself, and was only prevented from doing so by the interven- 
tion of Attalus and Eumenes. Hilgenfeld also does not venture 
to reckon Heliodorus, the murderer of the king, among the triad 
of uprooted kings, but seeks to supply his place by an older son 
of Seleucus Philopator, murdered at the instigation of Antiochus 
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Epiphanes according to Gutschmid; but he fails to observe that 
a king’s son murdered during the lifetime of his father, reigning 
as king, could not possibly be represented as a king whom Antio- 
chus Epiphanes drove from his throne. Of the ten kings of the 
Grecian world-kingdom of the branch of the Seleucide before 
Antiochus Epiphanes, whom Hilgenfeld believes that he is almost 
able “ to grasp with his hands,” history gives as little information as 
_of the uprooting of the three Syrian kings by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
But even though the historical relevancy of the attempt to 
authenticate the ten Syrian kings in the kingdom of the Seleucidee 
were more satisfactory than, from what has been remarked, appears 
to be the case, yet this interpretation of the fourth beast would be 
shattered against the ten horns, because these horns did not grow 
up one after another, but are found simultaneously on the head of 
the beast, and consequently cannot mean ten Syrian kings follow- 
ing one another, as not only all interpreters who regard the beast 
as representing the Roman empire, but also Bleek and Kran., 
acknowledge, in spite of the reference of this beast to the Javanic 
world-kingdom. ‘“ We are induced,” as Bleek justly observes, 
“by ver. 8, where it is said of the little horn that it would rise up 
between the ten horns, to think of ten contemporaneous kings, or 
rather kingdoms, existing along with each other, which rise out of 
the fourth kingdom.” ‘Therefore he will “ not deny that the refer- 
ence to the successors of Alexander is rendered obscure by the 
fact that ch. vili. speaks of four monarchies which arise out of 
that of Alexander after his death.” This obscurity, however, he 
thinks he is able to clear up by the remark, that “in the kind of 
development of the historical relations after the death of Alex- 
ander, the parts of his kingdom which formed themselves into 
independent kingdoms might be numbered in different ways.” 
Thus, in ch. vii., “as ten from the number of the generals who 
in the arrangements of the division of the kingdom (323 B.c.) 
retained the chief provinces: 1. Kraterus (Macedonia); 2. An- 
tipater (Greece) ; 3. Lysimachus (Thrace); 4. Leonatus (Phrygia 
Minor on the Hellespont) ; 5. Antigonus (Phrygia Major, Lycia, 
and Pamphylia) ; 6. Cassander (Karia) ; 7. Eumenes (Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia) ; 8. Laomedon (Syriaand Palestine) ; 9. Pithon 
(Media); 10. Ptolemy Lagus (Egypt).” But Ziindel justly 
observes in opposition to this view, that ‘these kingdoms could 
only have significance if this number, instead of being a selection 
from the whole, had been itself the whole. But this is not the 
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case. For at that time the kingdom, according to Justin, hist. 
L. xiii. 4, was divided into more than thirty separate parts.’ Al- 
though all the names do not perfectly agree as given by different 
writers, yet this is manifest, that there is no information regard- 
ing a division of the kingdom of Alexander into ten exclusively. 
History knows nothing of such a thing; not only so, but much 
more, this reckoning of Bleek’s falls into the same mistake as 
the oldest of Porphyry, that it is an arbitrary selection and not a 
fixed number.” But if Bleek wishes to support his arbitrary 
selection by references to the Sibylline Oracles, where also mention 
is made of the horns of Daniel in connection with Alexander, 
Hilgenfeld (Jid. Apokal. p. 71 ff.) has, on the contrary, shown 
that this passage is derived from Daniel, and is therefore useless 
as a support to Bleek’s hypothesis, because in it the immediate 
successors of Alexander are not meant, but ten kings following 
one another; this passage also only shows that the sibyllist had 
given to the number ten an interpretation regarded by Bleek 
himself as incompatible with the words of Daniel. 

But notwithstanding the impossibility of interpreting the ten 
horns of the Greek world-kingdom, and notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned incompatibility of the statements of ch. ii. and vii. 
regarding the third kingdom with those of ch. vill. regarding the 
Medo-Persian kingdom,” yet, according to Kranichfeld, the identi- 


1 Justinus, J.c., mentions the following, viz.: 1. Ptolemy (Egypt, Africa, 
Arabia) ; 2. Laomedon (Syria and Palestine) ; 3. Philotas (Cilicia) ; 4. Philo 
(Illyria) ; 5. Atropatos (Media Major): 6. Scynus (Susiana); 7. Antigonus 
(Phrygia Major) ; 8. Nearchus (Lycia and Pamphylia) ; 9. Cassander (Caria) ; 
10. Menander (Lydia); 11. Leonatus (Phrygia Minor); 12. Lysimachus 
(Thracia and Pontus); 13. Eumenes (Cappadocia and Paphlagonia); 14. 
Taxiles (the countries between the Hydaspes and the Indus); 15. Pithon 
(India) ; 16. Extarches (Caucasus) ; 17. Sybirtios (Gedrosia) ; 18. Statanor 
or Stasanor (Drangiana and Aria); 19. Amyntas (Bactria); 20. Scytzus 
(Sogdiana) ; 21. Nicanor (Parthia); 22. Philippus (Hyreania) ; 23. Phrata- 
phernes (Armenia) ; 24. Tlepolenus (Persia) ; 25, Peucestes (Babylonia) ; 26. 
Archon (the Pelasgi); 27. Arcesilaus (Mesopotamia). Besides these there 
were other generals not named. 

? This incompatibility Kliefoth has so conclusively (p. 245 f.) stated, that 
in confirmation of the above remarks we quote his words. ‘'The bear and’the 
panther,” he says, ‘are related to each other as the ram and the he-goat; but 
how, in two visions following each other and related to each other, the one 
Medo-Persian kingdom could be likened to beasts so entirely different as a 
winged panther and a he-goat is quite inconceivable. The interpreters must 
help themselves by saying that the choice of the beasts is altogether arbitrary. 
Ch. viii. describes Medo-Persia as a kingdom comprehending two peoples united 
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fication of the fourth kingdom of Daniel with the Javanic world- 
kingdom receives a confirmation from the representation of ch. 
xi, and xii., particularly by the striking resemblance of the de- 
scription of the fourth kingdom in ch. ii. and vii. with that of the 
Javanicin ch. viii. ff. ‘ Asin ch. ii. and vii. the inward discord 
of the fourth kingdom is predicated, so this is obviously represented 
in the inner hateful strife of the kingdom, of which ch. xi. 3 ff. 
treats; as here the discord appears as inextinguishable, so there ; 
as to the special means also for preventing the ominous ruin, cf. 
ch. ii. 48 with ch. xi. 6, 17.” 

But is, then, this resemblance indeed so striking that it can 
overbalance the fundamental differences? “Of all that ch. viii. 
says, in vers. 5-8, 21, 22, of Macedonia, nothing at all is found in 
the statements of ch. ii. and vii. regarding the fourth kingdom.” 
Kliefoth. Also the inner dissolution predicated of the fourth 
kingdom, ch. ii. 41 ff., which is represented by the iron and clay 
of the feet of the image, is fundamentally different from the strife 
of the prince of the south with the prince of the north represented 
in ch. xi, 8 ff. The mixing of iron and clay, which do not unite 
together, refers to two nationalities essentially different from each 
other, which cannot be combined into one nation by any means of 
human effort, but not at all to the wars and conflicts of princes 
(ch. xi. 3 ff.), the Ptolemies and the Seleucid, for the supremacy ; 
and the attempts to combine together national individualities into 
one kingdom by means of the mingling together of different races 
by external force, are essentially different from the political mar- 
riages by which the Ptolemies and the Seleucidz sought to establish 
peace and friendship with each other.’ 
together within it ; but ch. vii. says regarding its third kingdom with four 
heads, that after an original unity it shall fall to pieces on all sides. And 
interpreters are compelled to meet this contradiction by explaining the four 
heads, some in one way, and others in another, but all equally unsuccessfully. 
According to ch. viii. Medo-Persia will extend itself only into three regions 
of the earth, while according to ch. vii. the third kingdom with its four wings 
will extend itself on all sides. It comes to this, therefore, that these inter- 
preters must divide Medo-Persia in ch. ii. and ch. vii. into two kingdoms, of 
Media and Persia, while in ch. viii. they must recognise but one Medo-Persian 
kingdom.” 

1 How little political marriages were characteristic of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucid, rather how much more frequently they took place among the 
Romans, from the time of Sulla down to that of Diocletian, and that often in a 
violent way—cum frequenti divortio et raptu gravidarum—as a means of obtain- 
ing or holding the government, is shown from the numerous collection of cases 
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There is more plausibility in criticism which gives prominence 
to the resemblance in the description of the two violent perse- 
cutors of the people of God who arise out of the Javanic and 
the fourth world-kingdom, and are represented in ch. viii. as well 
as in ch. vii. under the figure of a little horn. “If”—for thus 
Kran. has formulated this resemblance—“in the fourth king- 
dom, according to ch. vii. 8, 11, 20, 21, 25, the heathen oppressor 
appears speaking insolent words against the Most High and making 
war with the saints, so ch. viii. 10 ff., 24, xi. 31, 36, unfolds, only 
more fully, in his fundamental characteristics, the same enemy; 
and as in ch. vii. 25 the severe oppression continues for three 
and a half times, so also that contemplated in ch. viii. 14 and 
in xii. 7, in connection with ch. xii. 1 ff. and ch. xi.” On the 
ground of this view of the case, Delitzsch (p. 280) asks, “Is it 
likely that the little horn which raised itself up and persecuted 
the church of God is in ch. viii. Antiochus Epiphanes rising up 
out of the divided kingdom of Alexander, and in ch. vii., on the 
contrary, is a king rising up in the Roman world-kingdom? The 
representation of both, in their relation to Jehovah, His people, 
and their religion, is the same. The symbolism in ch. vii. and viii. 
coincides, in so far as the arch-enemy is a little horn which rises 
above three others.” We must answer this question decidedly in 
the affirmative, since the difference between the two enemies is not 
only likely, but certain. The similarity of the symbol in ch. vii. 
and viii. reaches no further than that in both chapters the perse- 
cuting enemy is represented as a little horn growing gradually to 
greater power. But in ch. viii. 9 this little horn arises from one 
of the four horns of the he-goat, without doing injury to the other 
three horns; while in ch. vii. 8 the little horn rises up between the 
ten horns of the dreadful beast, and outroots three of these horns. 
The little horn in ch. viii., as a branch which grows out of one of 
these, does not increase the number of the existing horns, as that in 
ch. vii., which increases the number there to eleven. This distinc- 


of this sort compiled by J. C. Velthusen in his treatise Animad. ad Dan. ii. 
27-45, imprimis de principum Romanorum connubiis ad firmandam tyrannidem 
inventis, Helmst. 1783, in vol. v. of the Comentatt. Theolog. of Velth., edited 
by Kuinoel and Ruperti. Since this treatise has not received any attention 
from modern critics, we will quote from it the judgment which Cato passed on 
Cesar’s triplex ad evertendam rempublicam inventa politicarum nuptiarum 
conspiratio. His words are these: ‘‘ rem esse plane non tolerabilem, quod con- 
nubiorum lenociniis imperium collocart (Gromarpwmevea beet) ceperit, et per mulicres 
sese mutuo ad prefecturas, exercitus, imperia auderet introducere” (p. 879). 
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tion cannot, as Kranichfeld supposes, be regarded merely as a 
formal difference in the figurative representation; it constitutes 
an essential distinction for which the use of different symbols for 
the representation of the world-kingdoms in ch. ii. and vii. fur- 
nishes no true analogue. By these two different images two wholly 
different things are compared with each other. 

The representations of the four world-kingdoms in ch, ii. and in 
ch. vil. are only formally different,—in ch. ii. a human image, in 
ch. vil. four beasts,—but in reality these representations answer to 
each other, feature for feature, only so that in ch. vii. further out- 
lines are added, which entirely agree with, but do not contradict, 
the image in ch. ii. On the contrary, in ch. vii. and vili. essential 
contradictions present themselves in the parallel symbols—four 
horns and ten horns—which cannot be weakened down to mere 
formal differences. As little does the description of the enemy of 
the people of God, portrayed as a little horn in ch. viii., correspond 
with that in ch. vii. The fierce and crafty king arising out of the 
kingdoms of Alexander’s successors will become “ great toward the 
south and toward the east and toward the pleasant land, and wax 
great even to the host of heaven, and cast down some of the host 
and of the stars to the ground; yea, he will magnify himself even 
to the prince of the host, and take away the daily sacrifice, and cast 
down the place of the sanctuary ” (ch. viii. 9-12, 23-25). On the 
other hand, the king who rises up out of the fourth world-kingdom, 
who overthrows three other kings, will “speak great things against 
the Most High, and make war against the saints of the Most High, 
and prevail against them, and think to change times and laws” (ch. 
vii. 8, 20, 25). These two enemies resemble each other in this, 
that they both make war against the people of God; but they differ 
in that he who arises out of the third world-kingdom, extending 
his power toward the south and the east, 1c. towards Egypt and 
Babylon, and towards the Holy Land, shall crush some of the 
people of God, and by the taking away of the daily worship and 
the destruction of the sanctuary in Jerusalem, will rise up against 
God; while, on the contrary, he that shall arise out of the fourth 
world-kingdom will go much further. He will establish his king- 
dom by the destruction of three kingdoms, by great words put 
himself in the place of God, and as if he were God will think to 
change the times and the laws of men. Conformably to this, the 
length of time during which the persecution of these two adver- 
saries will continue is different. The laying waste of the sanctuary 
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by the power of the little horn arising out of the Javanic world- 
kingdom will continue 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viil. 14): to the 
power of the little horn arising out of the fourth world-kingdom 
the saints of the Most High must be given up for a time, two 
times, and half a time (ch. vii. 25). No one will be persuaded, 
with Kranichfeld, that these two.entirely different periods of time 
are alike. This difference of the periods of time again appears in ch. 
xil. 7, 11, 12, where also the three and a half times (ver. 7) agree 
neither with the 1290 nor with the 1335 days. It is therefore not 
correct to say that in ch. viii. and vii. Antichrist, the last enemy 
of the church, is represented, and that the aspects of the imagery 
in both chapters strongly resemble each other. The very opposite 
is apparent as soon as one considers the contents of the description 
without prejudice, and does not, with Kranichfeld and others, hold 
merely by the details of the representation and take the husk for the 
kernel. The enemy in ch. viii. proceeds only so far against God 
that he attacks His people, removes His worship, and lays waste 
the sanctuary; the enemy in ch. vii. makes himself like God (132, 
ver. 25), thinks himself to be God, and in his madness dares even 
to seek to change the times and the laws which God has ordained, 
and which He alone has the power to change. The enemy in ch. 
viii. it is an abuse of words to call Antichrist; for his offence 
against God is not greater than the crime of Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who also took away the worship of the true God, and set up the 
worship of idols in His stead. On the other hand, it never came 
into the mind of an Ahaz, nor of Manasseh, nor of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who set himself to put an end to the worship of God 
among the Jews, to put themselves in the place of God, and to 
seek to change times and laws. The likeness which the enemy in 
ch. viil., 7.¢. Antiochus Epiphanes, in his rage against the Mosaic 
religion and the Jews who were faithful to their law, has to the 
enemy in ch. vil., who makes himself like God, limits itself to the 
relation between the type and the antitype. Antiochus, in his 
conduct towards the Old Testament people of God, is only the type 
of Antichrist, who will arise out of the ten kingdoms of the fourth 
world-kingdom (ch. vii. 24) and be diverse from them, arrogate 
to himself the omnipotence which is given to Christ, and in this 
arrogance will put himself in the place of God. 

The sameness of the designation given to both of these adver- 
saries of the people of God, a “ little horn,” not only points to the re- 
lation of type and antitype, but also, as Kliefoth has justly remarked, 
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to “intentional and definite” parallelism between the third world- 
kingdom (the Macedonian) and the fourth (the Roman). “On all 
points the changes of the fourth kingdom are described similarly 
to the changes which took place in the Macedonian kingdom; but 
in every point of resemblance also there is indicated some distinct 
difference, so that the Macedonian kingdom in its development 
comes to stand as the type and representative of the fourth king- 
dom, lying as yet in the far-off future.” The parallelism appears 
in this, that in the he-goat, representing the Javanic kingdom, after 
the breaking of the one great horn four considerable horns come 
up; and the fourth beast has ten horns; and the horns in both show 
that out of the one kingdom four, and out of the other ten, king- 
doms shall arise;—further, that as out of one of the Javanic Diadoch - 
kingdoms, so also from among the ten kingdoms into which the 
fourth kingdom is divided, a little horn comes up; the little horn 
in the Javanic kingdom, however, developes itself and founds its 
dominion differently from that of the fourth kingdom. If one 
carefully considers the resemblances and the differences of this 
description, he cannot fail to observe “the relation of an imperfect 
preliminary step of heathenish ungodliness to a higher step after- 
wards taken,” which Kran. (p. 282) seeks in a typical delineation. 
For the assertion of this critic, that “in the pretended typical, as 
in the antitypical situation, the same thoughts of the rising up 
against the Most High, the removal of His worship, and the 
destruction of the sanctuary always similarly occur,” is, according 
to the exegetical explanation given above, simply untrue. ‘The 
difference reduces itself not merely to the greater fulness with 
which, “not the chief hero, but the type,” is treated, but it shows 
itself in the diversity of the thoughts; for the elevation to the 
place of God, and the seeking to change the times and the laws, 
manifests one of a higher degree of godlessness than the removing 
of the Jewish sacrificial worship and the desecration of the Jewish 
temple. 

Finally, the relation of the type to the antitype appears yet 
more distinctly in the determining of the time which will be ap- 
pointed to both enemies for their opposition to God; for, though 
apparently they are alike, they are in reality very differently desig- 
nated, and particularly in the explanation of the angel, ch. vii. 17, 
19, and in the representation of the conduct of both enemies in ch. 
xi. and xil., as we shall show in our exposition of these chapters. 

Since, then, neither the division of the Medo-Persian kingdom 
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into the Median and the Persian is allowable, nor the identifi- 
cation of the fourth kingdom, ch. ii. and vii., with the Javanic 
world-kingdom in ch. viii. we may regard as correct the traditional 
church view, that the four world-kingdoms are the Chaldean, the 
Medo-Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. This opinion, which 
has been recently maintained by Hiiv., Hengst., Hofm., Auberl., 
Ziindel, Klief., and by C. P. Caspari and H. L. Reichel, alone 
aecords without any force or arbitrariness with the representation 
of these kingdoms in both visions, with each separately as well as 
with both together. If we compare, for instance, the two visions 
with each other, they are partly distinguished in this, that while 
Nebuchadnezzar sees the world-power in its successive unfoldings 
represented by one metallic image, Daniel, on the other hand, sees 
it in the form of four ravenous beasts; partly in this, that in ch. 
vii. the nature of the world-power, and its relation to the kingdom 
of God, is more distinctly described than in the image seen by 
Nebuchadnezzar, ch. ii. These diversities have their foundation 
in the person of the respective recipients of the revelation. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, sees its development 
in its unity and in its earthly glory. As opposed to the kingdom 
of God, the world-kingdoms, in all the phases of their develop- 
ment, form a united power of outward glory. But its splendour 
gradually decreases. The image with the golden head has its 
breast and arms of silver, its belly of brass, its legs of iron, its 
feet of iron and clay mixed. Thus the image stands on feet that 
are weak and easily broken, so that a stone rolling against them 
can break in pieces the whole colossus. Since, then, the image 
must represent four phases of the world-kingdoms following each 
other, they must be represented by the separate parts of the image. 
Beginning with the head, as denoting the first kingdom, the second 
kingdom is in natural order represented by the breast and arms, 
the third by the belly, and the fourth by the legs and feet. Since 
this of necessity follows from the image being that of the human 
body, yet in the interpretation we may not attach any weight to 
the circumstance that the second kingdom is represented by the 
breast and the two arms, and the fourth by the two legs; but this 
circumstance may be taken into consideration only in so far as 
importance is given to it by the interpretation which is furnished 
in the text, or as it finds corresponding importance in the vision 
of ch. vii. 


If we thus consider now the image, ch. ii, the selection of dif- 
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ferent metals for its separate parts must be regarded as certainly 
designed not only to distinguish the four world-kingdoms from 
each other, but also at the same time to bring to view their different 
natures and qualities. This is evident from the interpretation in 
ch. ii. 39 ff., where the hardness and the crushing power of the 
iron, and the brittleness of the clay, are brought to view: From 
this intimation it is at the same time obvious that the metals are 
not, as Auberlen, p. 228 ff., thinks, to be viewed only as to their 
worth, and that by the successive depreciation of the materials— 
gold, silver, brass, iron, clay—a continuous decline of the world- 
power, or a diminution of the world-kingdoms as to their inner worth 
and power, is intended. Though Aub. says many things that are 
true and excellent regarding the downward progress of the world- 
development in general, the successive deterioration of humanity 
from paradise to the day of judgment, yet this aspect of the sub- 
ject does not come here primarily before us, but is only a subordi- 
nate element in the contemplation. Daniel does not depict, as 
Aub. with P. Lange supposes, the world-civilisations in the world- 
monarchies; he does not describe “ the progress from a state of 
nature to one of refined culture—from a natural, vigorous, solid 
mode of existence to a life of refinement and intellectualism, which 
is represented by the eye (ch. vil. 8) of Antichrist ;” but he describes 
in both visions only the development of the world-power opposite 
to the kingdom of God, and its influence upon it in the future. 
Tf Aub. holds as the foundation of his opinion, that “ gold and 
silver.are nobler and more valuable metals, but that, on the other 
hand, iron and brass are infinitely more important for the cause of 
civilisation and culture,’ he has confounded two different points 
of view: he has made the essential worth and value of the former 
metals, and the purpose and use of the latter, the one. point of 
comparison. Gold and silver are nobler and more valuable than 
brass and iron, yet they have less intrinsic worth. The difference 
is frequently noticed in the Old Testament. Gold and silver are 
not only more highly valued than brass and iron (cf. Isa. Ix. 17), _ 
but silver and gold are also metonymically used to designate moral 
purity and righteousness (cf. Mal. iil. 3 with Isa. i. 22) ; brass and 
iron, on the contrary, are used to designate moral impurity (cf. 
Jer. vi. 28, Ezek. xxii. 18) and stubborn rebellion against God 
(isa. xlviii. 4). With reference to the relative worth of the 
metals, their gradation in the image shows, without doubt, an 
increasing moral and religious deterioration of the world-king- 
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doms. It must not, however, be hence thought, as Auberlen docs, 
“ that the Babylonian and Persian religions presuppose more gen- 
uine truthfulness, more sacred reverence for that which is divine, 
deeper earnestness in contending against the evil, in the nations 
among whom they sprung up, than the Hellenic, which is so 
much richer and more beautifully developed ;” for this distinction 
is not supported by history. But although this may be said of the 
Persian, it cannot be held as true of the Babylonian religion, from 
all we know of it. Kranichfeld (p. 107) is more correct when in 
the succession of the metals he finds “ the thought conceived by 
the theocrat of a definite fourfold procedure or expression of cha- 
racter comparatively corresponding to them, of a fourfold 723 (way, 
Jer. vi. 27) of the heathen kingdoms manifesting an increasing 
deterioration.” The two first kingdoms, the golden and the silver, 
in general appear to him in their conduct as proportionally noble, 
virtuous, and in their relation to the theocracy even relatively 
pious; the two latter, on the contrary, which presented themselves 
to him in the likeness of brass and iron, as among the four 
morally base, as standing in the moral scale lower and lowest, and 
in relation to the theocracy as more relentless and wicked (see ver. 
40’). With this the declaration of the text as to the position of the 
four world-kingdoms and their rulers with reference to the people 
of God stand in accord; for, on the one hand, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the first rulers of the second kingdom, Darius the Median and 
Cyrus the Persian, respect the revelations of the living God, and 
not only in their own persons give honour to this God, but also 
command their heathen subjects to render unto Him fear and 
reverence; on the other hand, on the contrary, from the third and 
the fourth kingdoms the greatest persecutors of the kingdom of 
God, who wish utterly to destroy it (ch. vii., vili.), arise. In this 


1 Kliefoth (p. 93) in a similar manner says, ‘ From the application which 
in ch. ii. 40 is made of the iron material, we see that the substances represent- 
ing the different kingdoms, and their deterioration from the gold down to the 
iron, must denote something else than that the world-power, in the course of 
its historical formation, will become always baser and more worthless—that also 
its more tender or more cruel treatment of the nations, and of the men sub- 
dued by it, must be characterized. If the bonds which the Babylonian world- 
monarchy wound around the nations which were brought into subjection to 
it, by its very primitive military and bureaucratic regulations, were loose, 
gentle, pliable as a golden ring, those of the Medo-Persian were of harder silver, 
those of the Macedonian of yet harder copper, but the yoke of the fourth will 
be one of iron.” 
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respect the two first world-kingdoms, seen in their rulers, are like 
gold and silver, the two latter like copper and iron. 

The relation of the world-kingdoms to the kingdom and people 
of God, represented by this gradation of the metals, corresponds 
only to the Babylonian, Medo- Persian, Grecian, and Roman 
world-kingdoms, but not to the Babylonian, Median, and Persian. 
This appears more manifest in the representation of them by four 
ravenous beasts, the lion, the bear, the leopard, and another beast 
to which no likeness can be found, ch. vii. Its eagle’s wings were 
torn from the lion, and it had given to it, by God, a man’s heart; 
the bear shows only wild voracity,—holding its prey between its 
teeth, it raises its one side for new prey; the leopard with four heads 
and four wings springs forward as in flight over the whole earth, to 
seize it and to exercise dominion over it; the fourth nameless beast 
devours and breaks in pieces with its iron teeth all that remains, 
and stamps upon it with its iron feet, and thus represents godless 
barbarity in its fullest development. But for the historical inter- 
pretation there comes yet particularly into view the circumstance 
that the fourth beast is represented by no animal existing in 
nature, and is designated by no historical name, as in the case of 
the first (ch. ii. 88) and the second and third (ch. viii. 20, 21); 
for the two first had already come into existence in Daniel’s time, 
and of the third, the people at least out of whom it was to arise 
had then already come into relation to the people of Israel (Joel 
iv. 6, 8). The fourth kingdom, on the contrary, is represented 
by a nameless beast, because in Daniel’s time Rome had not come 
‘into contact with Israel, and as yet lay beyond the circle of vision 
of Old Testament prophecy. Although Daniel receives much 
more special revelations regarding this world-kingdom (ch. vii.) 
than Nebuchadnezzar does in his dream (ch. ii.), yet all the 
separate lines of the representation of the beast and its horns 
are given with so much want of precision that every reference 
to a historical people is at fault, and from the vision and its inter- 
pretation it was not to be known where this kingdom would arise, 
whether in Asia or elsewhere. The strength of the monster, 
devouring and trampling mercilessly on all things, is in harmony 
with its iron nature, and in its ten horns its powerful armour is 
depicted. The very concrete expressions regarding the little or 
eleventh horn contain only ideal traces respecting the position 
of the king or kingdom represented by it, which distinctly show, 
indeed, the elevation of the same above all human and divine 
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authority, but give no indication at all of any special historical 
connections. 

Thus it appears that the two visions, on the one hand, do not 
copy their prophetic representation from historical facts, that the 
prophecy is not vaticinium ex eventu; but, on the other hand, also 
that it is not derived from general ideas, as Hitz. and Kran. have 
attempted to show. While Hitzig thinks that the idea of the four 
ages of the world lies at the foundation, not of the fourfoldness of 
the monarchies, but of the kind of representation given of them in 
Dan. ii.,—an idea which came from India to Greece, and was 
adopted by Daniel in its Greek form,—Kranichfeld considers that, 
under divine enlightenment, Daniel delineated the ideal of the ad- 
vancing completion of heathen depravation in four stages (not in 
five, six, etc.), after the notion of the four ages of the world which 
we find not only in the Indian four jugas, but also in the Greco- 
Roman representation of the metallic eons. Now although. for 
this book of Daniel no special dependence on the Greeks can be 
proved from the use and value of the metals, because they were 
used by the ancient Hebrews as metaphorical symbols, yet the 
combination of the idea of the ages of the world so firmly and 
definitely stamped with just the number four remains a very note- 
worthy phenomenon, which must have had a deeper foundation 
lying in the very fact itself. This foundation, he concludes, is to 
be sought in the four stages of the age of man. 

This conjecture might appear plausible if Kranichfeld had proved 
the supposed four stages of the age of man as an idea familiar to 
the O. T. He has not, however, furnished this proof, but limited 
himself to the remark, that the combination of the number four 
with the ages of the life of man was one lying very near to Daniel, 
since the four phases of the development of heathenism come into 
view (ch. ii.) in the image of a human being, the personification 
of heathendom. A very marvellous conclusion indeed! What, 
then, have the four parts of the human figure—the head, breast, 
belly, feet-—in common with the four stages of the age of man? 
The whole combination wants every point of support. he idea 
of the development of the world-power in four kingdoms following 
after each other, and becoming continually the more oppressive to 
the people of God, has no inward connection with the representa- 
tion of the four ages of the world, and—as even Ewald (Dan. p. 
346), in opposition to this combination, remarks—“ the mere com- 
parison with gold, silver, brass, iron lies too near for the author 
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of this book to need to borrow it from Hesiod.” The agreement 
of the two ideas in the number four (although Hesiod has inserted 
the age of the heroes between the brazen and the iron eon, and 
thus has not adhered to the number four) would much more readily 
have been explained from the symbolical meaning of four as the 
number of the world, if it were the mere product of human 
speculation or combination in the case of the world-ages as of 
the world-kingdoms, and not much rather, in the case of the 
world-ages, were derived from the historical development of 
humanity and of Daniel’s world-kingdoms, from divine revelation. 
Yet much less are the remaining declarations regarding the develop- 
ment and the course of the world-kingdoms to be conceived of as 
the product of enlightened human thought. This may be said of 
the general delineation of the second and third world-kingdoms 
(ch. il. and vii.), and yet much more of the very special declara- 
tion regarding them in ch. viii., but most of all of the fourth 
world-kingdom. If one wished to deduce the fearful power of 
this kingdom destroying all things from the idea of the rising up 
of hostility against that which is divine, closely bound up with the 
deterioration of the state of the world, and to attach importance 
to this, that the number ten of the horns of the fourth beast, 
corresponding to the number of the toes of the feet, is derived 
from the apprehension of heathendom as the figure of a man, 
and is not to be understood numerically, but symbolically; yet 
there remains, not to mention other elements, the growth of the 
little horn between the ten existing horns, and its elevation to 
‘power through the destruction of three existing horns, which 
are deduced neither from the symbolical meaning of the num- 
bers nor are devised by enlightened human thought, but much 
rather constrain us to a recognition of an immediate divine reve- 
lation. 

If we now approach more closely to the historical reference of 
the fourth world-kingdom, it must be acknowledged that we cannot 
understand by it the Grecian, but only the Roman world-power. 
With it, not with the Macedonian monarchy, agree both the iron 
nature of the image (ch. ii.), and the statements (ch. vil. 23) that 
this kingdom would be different from all that preceded it, and that 
it would devour and break and trample upon the whole earth. The 
Roman kingdom was the first universal monarchy in the full sense. 
Along with the three earlier world-kingdoms, the nations of the 
world-historical future remained still unsubdued: along with the 
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Oriental kingdoms, Greece and Rome, and along with the Mace- 
donian, the growing power of Rome. 

First the Roman kingdom spread its power and dominion over 
the whole oicovyévy, over all the historical nations of antiquity in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. “There is” (says Herodian, ii. 11. 7) 
“no part of the earth and no region of the heavens whither the 
Romans have not extended their dominion.” Still more the pro- 
phecy of Daniel reminds us of the comparison of the Roman world- 
kingdom with the earlier world-kingdoms, the Assyrico-Babylonian, 
the Persian, and the Grecian, in Dionys. Halicar., when in the 
prowm. 9 he says: “These are the most famous kingdoms down 
to our time, and this their duration and power. But the kingdom 
of the Romans ruled through all the regions of the earth which are 
not inaccessible, but are inhabited by men; it ruled also over the 
whole sea, and it alone and first made the east and the west its 
boundaries.” Concerning the other features of the image in ch. 
ii, we can seek neither (see p. 261) in the two legs and feet of the 
image, nor in the twofold material of the feet, any hint as to the 
division of the Roman kingdom into the Eastern and Western 
Rome. The iron and clay are in the image indeed not so divided 
as that the one foot is of iron and the other of clay, but iron and 
clay are bound together in both of the feet. In this union of two 
heterogeneous materials there also lies no hint that, by the dis- 
persion of the nations, the plastic material of the Germanic and 
the Sclavic tribes was added to the Old Roman universal kingdom 
(ver. 40) with its thoroughly iron nature (Auberl. p. 252, cf. with 
Hof. Weiss. u. Ef. i. p. 281). For the clay in the image does not 
come into view as a malleable and plastic material, but, according 
to the express interpretation of Daniel (ver. 42), only in respect of 
its brittleness. The mixing of iron and clay, which do not inwardly 
combine together, shows the inner division of the nations, of separate 
natural stocks and national characters, which constituted the Roman 
empire, who were kept together by external force, whereby the iron 
firmness of the Roman nation was mingled with brittle clay. 

The kingdoms represented by the ten horns belong still to the 
future. To be able to judge regarding them with any certainty, 
we must first make clear to ourselves the place of the Messianic 
kingdom with reference to the fourth world-kingdom, and then 
compare the prophecy of the Apocalypse of John regarding the 


formation of the world-power—a prophecy which rests on the book 
of Daniel. 
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The Messianic Kingdom and the Son of Man. 


In the image of the monarchies, ch. ii., the everlasting . 
kingdom of God is simply placed over against the kingdoms of the 
world without mention being made of the king of this kingdom. 
The human image is struck and broken to pieces by a stone rolling 
down against its feet, but the stone itself grows into a great mountain 
and fills the whole earth (ch. ii. 34 ff.). This stone is a figure of 
that kingdom which the God of heaven will erect in the days of 
the kings of the fourth world-kingdom; a kingdom which to all 
eternity shall never be destroyed, and which shall crush all the 
kingdoms of the world (ch. ii. 44). In ch. vii., on the contrary, 
Daniel sees not only the judgment which God holds over the 
kingdoms of the world, to destroy them for ever with the death 
of their last ruler, but also the deliverance of the kingdom to the 
Messiah coming with the clouds of heaven in the likeness of a 
- son of man, whom all nations shall serve, and whose dominion 
shall stand for ever (ch. vii. 9-14, cf. ver. 26 f.). 

In both visions the Messianic kingdom appears in its com- 
pletion. Whence Auberlen (p. 248), with other chiliasts, con- 
cludes that the beginning of this kingdom can refer to nothing 
else than to the coming of Christ for the founding of the so-called 
kingdom of the thousand years; an event still imminent to us. 
In favour of this view, he argues (1) that the judgment on Anti- 
christ, whose appearance is yet future, goes before the beginning 
of this kingdom; (2) that this kingdom in both chapters is 
depicted as a kingdom of glory and dominion, while till this time 
the kingdom of heaven on the earth is yet a kingdom of the cross, 
But the judgment on Antichrist does not altogether go before the 
beginning of this kingdom, but only before the final completion of 
the Messianic kingdom; and the Messianic kingdom has the glory 
and dominion over all the kingdoms under heaven, according to 
ch. ii. and vii., not from the beginning, but acquires them only 
for the first time after the destruction of all the world-kingdoms 
and of the last powerful enemy arising out of them. The stone 
which breaks the image becomes for the first time after it has 
struck the image a great mountain which fills the whole earth 
(ch. ii. 35), and the kingdom of God is erected by the God of 
heaven, according to ch. ii. 44, not for the first time after the de- 
struction of all the world-kingdoms, but in the days of the kings 
of the fourth world-monarchy, and thus during its continuance. 
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With this ch. vii. harmonizes; for, according to vers. 21, 22, 25, 
27, the little horn of the fourth beast carries on war with the 
saints of the Most High till the Ancient of days executes judg- 
ment in their behalf, and the time arrives when the saints shall 
possess the kingdom. Here we distinctly see the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth bearing the form of the cross, out of which 
condition it shall be raised by the judgment into the state of 
glory. The kingdom of the Messiah is thus already begun, and is 
warred against by Antichrist, and the judgment on Antichrist 
only goes before the raising of it to glory. (8) Auberlen adduces 
as a third argument, that (according to Roos, Hofm., etc.) only the 
people of Israel in opposition to the heathen nations and kingdoms 
can be understood by the “ people of the saints of the Most High” 
(ch. vii. 18, 27), because Daniel eould only think of this people. 
But to this Kranichfeld has rightly replied, that Daniel and the 
whole O. T. knew nothing whatever of such a distinction between 
a non-Israelitish and an Israelitish epoch within the kingdom of 
Messiah, but only a Messianic kingdom in which Israel forms the 
enduring centre for the heathen believing nations drawing near to 
them. ‘To this we add, that the division of the kingdom of heaven 
founded by Christ on the earth into a period of the church of the 
Gentiles, and following this a period of a thousand years of the 
dominion of Jewish Christians, contradicts the clear statements of 
Christ and the apostles in the N. T., and is only based on a mis- 
conception of a few passages of the Apocalypse (cf. Comm. on 
Ezek. p. 504 ff.). 

Daniel certainly predicts the completion of the kingdom of 
God in glory, but he does not prophesy that the kingdom of 
heaven will then for the first time begin, but indicates its begin- 
nings in a simple form, although he does not at large represent its 
gradual development in the war against the world-power, just as he 
also gives only a few brief intimations of the temporary develop- 
ment of the world-kingdoms. If Aub. (p. 251) replies that the 
words of the text, ae ii. 35, “then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, ae the gold broken to pieces together,” cannot 
at all permit the thought of the co-existence of the fourth world- 
kingdom and the kingdom of God, he attributes to these words a 
meaning which they do not bear. The “together” refers only to 
the breaking in pieces of the five substances named, of which 
the world-kingdoms are formed, the destruction of the world- 
power in all its parts, but not that this happened at one and the 
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same moment, and that then for the first time the kingdom of 
God which is from heaven began. The stone which brake the 
image in pieces, then first, it is true, grows up into a great mountain 
filling the whole earth. The destruction of the world-kingdoms 
can in reality proceed only gradually along with the growth of the 
stone, and thus also the kingdom of God can destroy the world-king- 
doms only by its gradual extension over the earth. The destruc- 
tion of the world-power in all its component parts began with the 
foundation of the kingdom of heaven at the appearance of Christ 
upon earth, or with the establishment of the church of Christ, and 
only reaches its completion at the second coming of our Lord at 
the final judgment. In the image Daniel saw in a moment, as a 
single act, what in its actual accomplishment or in its historical 
development extends through the centuries of Christendom. Auber- 
len has in his argument identified the image with the actual realiza- 
tion, and has not observed that his conception of the words ch. 
ii. 835 does not accord with the millennium, which according to 
Rev. xx. does not gradually from small beginnings spread itself 
over the earth-—is not to be likened to a stone which first after 
the destruction of the world-kingdom grows up into a mountain. 
So also in ch. vii. Daniel sees the judgment of the world- 
kingdoms in the form of an act limited to a point of time, by 
which not only the beast whose power culminates in the little 
horn is killed, but also the dominion and the kingdom over all 
nations is given over to the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven and appearing before God the Judge. If one here 
identifies the form of the prophetic vision with the actual fact, 
then he places Daniel in opposition to the teaching of the N. T. 
regarding the judgment of the world. According to N. T. doc- 
_trine, Christ, the Son of man, receives the dominion and power over 
all nations not for the first time on the day of judgment, after the 
destruction of the world-kingdoms by the Father, but He received 
it (Matt. xxviii. 18) after the completion of His work and before 
His ascension; and it is not God the Father who holds the judg- 
ment, but the Son raised to the right hand of the I*ather comes 
in the clouds of heaven to judge the world (Matt. xxv. 31). The 
Father committed the judgment to the Son even while He yet 
sojourned on this earth in the form of a servant and founded 
the kingdom of heaven (John v. 27). ‘The judgment begins not 
for the first time either before or after the millennium, about which 
chiliasts contend with one another, but the last judgment forms 
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only the final completion of the judgment commencing at the first 
coming of Christ to the earth, which continues from that time 
onward through the centuries of the spread of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth in the form of the Christian church, till the 
visible return of Christ in His glory in the clouds of heaven to the 
final judgment of the living and the dead. This doctrine is dis- 
closed to us for the first time by the appearance of Christ ; for by 
it are unfolded to us for the first time the prophecies regarding 
the Messiah in His lowliness and in His glory, in the clear know- 
ledge of the first appearance of Christ in the form of a servant for 
the founding of the kingdom of God by His death and resurrection, 
and the return of the Son of man from heaven in the glory of His 
Father for the perfecting of His kingdom by the resurrection of 
the dead and the final judgment. 

That which has been said above, avails also for explaining 
the revelation which Daniel received regarding the King of the 
kingdom of God. While His appearance in the form of a son 
of man with the clouds of heaven, according to the statements 
of the N. T. regarding the second coming of Christ, points to 
His coming again in glory, yet, as above remarked, His coming 
before the Ancient of days, i.e. before God, and receiving from 
God the kingdom and the dominion, does not accord with the 
statements of the N. T. regarding the return of Christ to judge the 
world; so that we must here also distinguish between the actual 
contents and the form of the prophetic representation, and between 
the thought of the prophecy and its realization or historical fulfil- 
ment. Only because of a disregard of this distinction could Fries, 
e.g. derive from Dan. vii. 13 an argument against the parallelizing 
of this passage with Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark xiv. 62, and Rev. i. 7, 
as well as against the reference to the Messias of the personage 
seen by Daniel in the clouds of heaven as a son of man. . 

In the vision, in which the Ancient of days, te. God, holds 
judgment over the world and its rulers, and in the solemn assembly 
for judgment grants to the Son of man appearing before Him 
the kingdom and the dominion, only this truth is contemplated by 
the prophet, that the Father gave to the Son all power in heaven 
and in earth; that He gave the power over the nations which the 
_ rulers of the earth had, and which they used only for the oppres- 
sion of the saints of God, to the Son of man, and in Him to the 
people of the saints, and thereby founded the kingdom which shall 
endure for ever. But as to the way and manner in which God 
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executes judgment over the world-power, and in which He gives 
(ch. vil. 22, 27) to the Son of man and to the people of the saints 
the dominion and the power over all the kingdoms under the 
heavens—on this the prophecy gives no particular disclosures ; 
this much, however, is clear from ver. 27, that the judgment held 
by the Ancient of days over the world-power which was hostile 
to God is not a full annihilation of the kingdoms under the whole 
heavens, but only an abolition of their hostile dominion and power, 
and a subjection of all the kingdoms of this earth to the power and 
dominion of the Son of man, whereby the hostile rulers, together 
with all ungodly natures, shall be for ever destroyed. The further 
disclosures regarding the completion of this judgment are given 
us in the N. T., from which we learn that the Father executes 
judgment by the Son, to whom He has given all power in heaven 
and on earth. With this further explanation of the matter the 
passages of the N. T. referring to Dan. vii. 13, regarding the 
coming of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven to execute judg- 
ment over the world, easily harmonize. To show this, we must 
examine somewhat more closely the conception and the use of the 
words “ Son of man” in the N. T. 


The Son of Man, 6 vios tod avOpwrov. 


It is well known that Jesus only during His sojourn on earth 
made use of this designation of Himself, as appears in the N. T. 
Bengel on Matt. xvi. 13 remarks: “ Nemo nisi solus Christus 
a nemine dum ipse in terra ambularet, nist a semetipso appel- 
litatus est filius hominis.” Even after Christ’s ascension the 
apostles do not use this name of Christ. In the passages Acts 
vii. 56 and Rey. i. 13, xiv. 14, where alone it is found in the 
N. T. beyond the Gospels, the title is borrowed from Dan. vii. 
13. It is, moreover, generally acknowledged that Jesus wished 
by thus designating Himself to point Himself out as the Messiah ; 
and “ this pointing Himself out as the Messiah is founded,” as 
H. A. W. Meyer on Matt. viii. 20 rightly remarks, “ not on Ps. 
viii., but, as is manifest from such passages as Matt. xxiv. 30, 
xxvi. 64 (cf. also Acts vii. 56), on the description of that prophetic 
vision, Dan. vii. 13, well known to the Jews (John xii. 34), and 
found also in the pre-Christian book of Enoch, where the Messiah 
appears in the clouds of heaven W38 123 = @s vlos dvOparrov, 
amid the angels of the divine judement-seat.” The comparison 
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in the 2 = @s to a son of man refers to the form in which He is 
seen by the prophet (see p. 234), and affirms neither the true hu- 
manity nor the superhuman nature of Him who appeared. The 
superhuman or divine nature of the person seen in the form of a 
man lies in the coming with the clouds of heaven, since it is true 
only of God that He makes the clouds His chariot ; Ps. civ. 3, cf. 
Isa. xix. 1. But on the other hand, also, the words do not exclude 
the humanity, as little as the 6uouos vid avOpwrrov, Rev. 1.13; for, 
as C. B. Michaelis has remarked, 2 non eaxcludit rei veritatem, sed 
formam ejus quod visum est describit ; so that with Oehler (Herz. 
Realenc.) we may say: The Messiah here appears as a divine being 
as much as He doesa human. ‘The union of the divine and the 
human natures lies also in the self-designation of Christ as 6 vids 
Tov avOpw7rov, although as to the meaning Jesus unites with it © 
there is diversity of opinion. 

That this was a designation of the Messiah common among the 
Jews in the time of Jesus, we cannot positively affirm, because 
only Jesus Himself made use of it; His disciples did not, much 
less did the people so style the Messiah. If, then, Jesus speaks of 
Himself as the Son of man, He means thereby not merely to say 
that He was the Messiah, but He wishes to designate Himself as 
the Messiah of Daniel’s prophecy, 7.e. as the Son of man coming 
to the earth in the clouds of heaven. He thereby lays claim at 
once to a divine original, or a divine pre-existence, as well as to 
affirm true humanity of His person, and seeks to represent Him- 
self, according to John’s expression, as the Logos becoming flesh." 
This view of the expression will be confirmed by a comparison of 
the passages in which Jesus uses it. In Johni. 51, “ Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man,” the divine glory is intimated 


1 Meyer justly remarks: ‘‘ The consciousness from which Jesus appro- 
priates to Himself this designation by Daniel was the antithesis of the God- 
sonship, the necessary (contrary to Schleiermacher) self-consciousness of a 
divine pre-existence appearing in the most decided manner in John, the glory 
(0sZ«) of which He had laid aside that He might appear as that as ulds 
avboarov of Daniel ina form not originally appertaining to Him. . . Whatever 
has, apart from this, been found in the expression, as that Christ hereby 
designated Himself as the Son of man in the highest sense of the word, as the 
second Adam, as the ideal of humanity (Bohme, Neander, Ebrard, Olsh., 
Kahnis, Gess, and Weisse), or as the man whom the whole history of mankind 
since Adam has in view (Hofm. Schrifibew. ii. 1, p. 81, cf. Thomas. Chr. Pers. 
u. Werk, ii. p. 15), is introduced unhistorically with reference to Dan, vii.” 
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as concealed in the lowliness of the Son of man: the Son of man 
who walks on the earth in the form of a man is the Son of God. 
So also in the answer which Jesus gave to the high priest, when 
he solemnly adjured Him to say “ whether He were the Christ, 
the Son of God” (Matt. xxvi. 63), pointing distinctly to Dan. vii. 
13, “ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” In like 
manner in all the other passages in the Gospels in which Jesus 
designates Himself the Son of man, He points either to His 
present lowliness or to His future glory, as is abundantly proved 
by Fr. A. Philippi (Kirch. Glaubenslehre, iv. 1, p. 415, der 2 
Aufl.) by a lucid comparison of all the passages in the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

_ From the use of the expression “the Son of man” by Jesus 
(not only where He refers to His supernatural greatness or His 
divine pre-existence, but also where He places His human lowli- 
ness in contrast with His divine nature), it follows that even in those 
passages which treat of His coming to judgment, connected with 
the description, borrowed from Dan. vii. 13, of His coming in the 
clouds of heaven, He seeks to prove not so much His appear- 
ance for judgment, as rather only the divine power and glory 
which the Father gave Him, or to indicate from the Scriptures that 
the Father gave Him dominion over all people, and that He will 
come to reveal this dominion by the judgment of the world and 
the completion of His kingdom. The power to execute judgment 
over the living and the dead, the Father, i.e. God as the Lord of 
the world, has given to His Son, to Christ, because He is the Son 
of man (John vy. 27), i.e. because He as man is at the same time 
of a divine nature, by virtue of which He is of one essence with 
the Father.. This truth is manifested in the vision, Dan. vii. 13, 
14, in this, that the Ancient of days gives glory and the kingdom 
to Him who appears before Him in the form of a man coming in 
the clouds of heaven, that all people and nations might honour 
Him. Therewith He gave Him also implicite the power to execute 
judgment over all peoples; for the judgment is only a disclosure 
of the sovereignty given to Him. 


pele giving of the kingdom to the Son of man goes before the 
appearance of the great adversary of the people of God repre- 
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sented by the little horn—the adversary in whom the enmity of 
the world against the kingdom of God reaches its highest mani- 
festation. But to form a well-founded judgment regarding the 
appearance of this last enemy, we must compare the description 
given of him in Dan. vii, 8, 24f. with the apocalyptic description 
of the same enemy under the image of the beast out of the sea or 
out of the abyss, Rev. xiii. 1-8 and xvii. 7-13. 

John saw a BEAST RISE UP OUT OF THE SEA which had seven 
heads and ten horns, and on its horns ten crowns; it was like a 
leopard, but had the feet of a bear and the mouth of a lion, and 
the dragon gave him his throne and great power. One of its 
heads appears as if it had received a deadly wound, but its deadly 
wound was healed, Rev. xii. 1-3. In this beast the four beasts 
of Daniel, the lion, the bear, the leopard, and the nameless ten- 
horned beast (Dan. vii. 7), are united, and its heads and horns are 
represented, like the beasts of Daniel, as kings (Rev. xvii. 9, 12). 
The beast seen by John represents accordingly the world-power, 
in such a way that the four aspects of the same, which Daniel 
saw in the form of four beasts rising up one after another, are a 
whole united together into one. In this all interpreters are agreed. 
Hofmann is wrong (Schriftbew. i. 2, p. 699), however, when from 
the circumstance that this beast has the body of a leopard, has its 
peculiar form like that of a leopard, he draws the conclusion 
“that John sees the Grecian kingdom rise again in a new form, 
in which it bears the lion’s mouth of the Chaldean, the bear’s feet 
of the Median or Persian, and the ten horns of the last king- 
dom.” or the apocalyptic beast has the body of a leopard from 
no other reason than because the fourth beast of Daniel was to be 
compared with no other beast existing in nature, whose appearance 
could be selected for that purpose. In these circumstances no- 
thing else remained than to lay hold on the form of Daniel’s third 
beast and to make choice of it for the body of the beast, and to 
unite with it the feet, the mouth or the jaws, and the ten horns of 
the other beasts. 

But that the apocalyptic beast must represent not the rising 
again of Daniel’s third world-kingdom, but the appearance of the 
fourth, and that specially in its last form, which Daniel had seen 
as the little horn, appears evidently from this, not to mention the 
explanation given in Rev. xvii., that the beast with the seven 
heads and ten horns, with the name of blasphemy on its heads 
(Rey. xii. 1), the marks of the little horn of Daniel, speaks great 
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things and blasphemies, and continues forty and two months (ch. 
xiii. 5), corresponding to the three and a half times of Daniel, ch. 
vii. 25. Hofmann, on the other hand, rightly remarks, that the 
beast must represent not merely the last world-power, but at the 
same time the last world-ruler, the chief enemy of the saints of 
God. As with Daniel the world-power and its representative are 
conceived of as one and the same, so herealso with John. This is 
seen in the insensible transition of the neuter to the masculine, To 
Onpiw 6s éyet, ver. 14. In this beast not only does the whole 
world-power concentrate itself, but in it also attains to its personal 
head. The ten horns are to be conceived of as on one of the heads, 
and that the seventh or last, and not (Diisterdieck, etc.) as distri- 
buted among the seven heads, so that one horn should be assigned 
to each head, and three horns should be conceived as between the 
sixth and the seventh head. This wonderful supposition owes its 
origin only to the historical reference of the beast to the first 
Roman emperor, and stands in opposition to the interpretation of 
the beast which is given by John, ch. xvii. 7 ff. There John sees 
the woman, the great Babylon, the mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions, sitting on a scarlet-coloured beast, which was full of names 
of blasphemy, and had ten horns (ch. xvii. 3). The identity of 
the seven-headed beast (ch. xiii.) with the scarlet-coloured beast 
(ch. xvii.) is justly recognised by the greater number of recent 
interpreters, even by Diist. Of this red beast the angel, ch. xvii. 
8, says first, “The beast that thou sawest was (7v) and is not, 
and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit and go into perdition ; 
and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder ... when they be- 
hold the beast that was and is not, and yet is” (Kal mdapeorat = shall 
come, be present, i.e. again, according to a more accurate reading). 
In these words the most of interpreters find a paraphrase of the 
statement, ch. xiii. 3, 12, 14, that the beast was wounded to the 
death, but that its deadly wound was healed. “The distinguishing 
of the two statements (viz. of the not-being and the death-wound, 
the coming again and the healing of the wound) has,” as A. 
Christiani (webersichtl. Darstellung des Inhalts der Apok., in der 
Dorpater Zeitschrift f. Theol. 1861, iii. p. 219) rightly remarks, 
“its foundation (against Ebrard) either in the false supposi- 
tion that the beast in ch. xvii. is different from that in ch. xii, 
or in this, that there must abstractly be a distinction between 
the world-power (ch. xiii.) and the ruler of the world (ch. xvii.) ; 
whereby, moreover, it is not clear wherein the difference between 
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the death-wound and the not-being consists (against Aub.).” The 
being, the not-being, and the appearing again of the beast, are not 
to be understood of the present time as regards the seer, so as to 
mean: the beast existed before John’s time, after that it was not, 
and then one day shall again appear, which has been combined 
with the fable of Nero’s coming again ; but the past, the present, 
and the future of the beast are, with Vitringa, Bengel, Christ., to 
be regarded from the standpoint of the vision, according to which 
the time of the fulfilment, belonging to the future, is to be re- 
garded as the point of time from which the being, the not-being, 
and the appearing again are represented, so that these three ele- 
ments form the determination of the nature of the beast in its 
historical manifestation. 

Hereupon the angel points out to the seer the secret of the 
woman and of the beast which bears the woman, beginning with 
the interpretation of the beast, ch. xvii. 9. “The seven heads 
are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth; and there are 
seven kings.” The heads are thus defined in a twofold way: 
For the woman they are seven mountains, on which she sits; but 
in so far as they belong to the beast, they are seven kings (Hofm. 
p- 711, Christ., etc.). The reference of the mountains to the seven 
hills of Rome is to be rejected, because it is difficult to under- 
stand how the heads can represent at one and the same time both 
mountains and kings. Mountains are, according to the prophetic 
view, seats of power, symbols of world-kingdoms (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 17, 
Ixxvi. 53 Jer. li. 25; Ezek. xxxv. 2), and thus are here as little 
to be thought of as occupying space along with one another as are 
the seven kings to be thought of as contemporaneous (Hofm., 
Aub.). According to this, the Baovdets are not also separate 
kings of one kingdom, but kingships, dominions, as in Daniel 
ruler and kingdom are taken together. One need not, however, 
on this account assume that Bacure?s stands for Bacirelat; for, 
according to Dan. vill. 20-22, “the kingdom is named where the 
person of the ruler is at once brought into view; but where it 
is sought to designate the sovereignty, then the king is named, 
either so that he represents it altogether, or so that its founder is 
particularly distinguished” (Hofm. p. 714). 

The angel further says of the seven heads: “ Five (of these 
sovereignties) are fallen,” z.e. are already past, “one is,” 7. still 
exists, “the other is not yet come; and when it cometh, it must con- 
tinue a short space.” This explanation is obviously given from the 
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point of view of the present of the seer. The five fallen Bacinels 
(sovereignties) are Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Medo-Persia, and 
Greece (Hengst., Aub., Christ.), and not Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, 
Grecia, and the kingdom of the Seleucide, as Hofmann, with 
Kbrard and Stier, affirms. The reception of the Seleucidz or of 
Antiochus Epiphanes into the rank of world-rulers, depends, with 
Hofmann, on the erroneous interpretation of the apocalyptic beast- 
image as representing the reappearance of the Grecian world- 
kingdom, and falls with this error. The chief argument which 
Hofmann alleges against Egypt, that it was never a power which 
raised itself up to subdue or unite the world under itself, or is thus 
represented in the Scriptures, Aub. (p. 309) has already invalidated 
by showing that Egypt was the first world-power with which the 
kingdom of God came into conflict under Moses, when it began to 
exist as a nation and a kingdom. Afterwards, under the kings, 
Israel was: involved in the wars of Egypt and Assyria in like 
manner as ata later period they were in those of the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucide. Yor this reason Egypt and Assyria are often 
named together by the prophets, particularly as the world-powers 
with which the people of God committed whoredom, yea, by the 
older prophets generally as the representatives of the world-power 
(2 Kings xvii. 4; Hos. vii. 11, xii. 1, ix. 3, xi. 5, 11; Micah vii. 
12; Isa. lii. 4, xix. 23-25; Jer. ii. 18, 36; Zech. x. 10). On the 
other hand, the Seleucidan appears before us in Dan. vii. and xi. 
1-35 as an offshoot of the Grecian world-kingdom, without any- 
thing further being intimated regarding him. In Dan. vii. there 
is as little said of him as there is in Zechariah’s vision of the four- 
horsed chariots. 

The sixth sovereignty, which “is” (0 eis éotuv), is the Roman 
world-power exercising dominion at the time of John, the Roman 
emperor. The seventh is as yet future (ov7w 7\Gev), and must, 
when it comes, continue a short time (oA/yov). If the sixth sove- 
reignty is the Roman, then by the seventh we may understand the 
world-powers of modern Europe that, have come into its place. 
The angel adds (ver. 11), “The beast that was and is not, even 
he is the eighth (king), and is of the seven, and goeth into per- 
dition.” By that which is called “even the eighth” can properly 
be meant only the seventh. The contrast lying in the cai avdros 
oyooos demands this. But that instead of the seventh (ver. 10, o 
adAos) the beast itself is named, therewith it is manifestly inti- 
mated that in the eighth the beast embodies itself, or passes into 
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its completed form of existence as a beast. This is supported 
partly by the expression é€« t&v érrd which is added to dydods, 
partly by the designation as “the beast that was and is not.” ‘That 
addition does not merely say, one out of the seven, for which John 
would have written eis é« t&v émra (cf. ch. xvii. 1 and xxi. 9), 
or, formed like the seven, but, growing up out of the seven, as 
the blossom out of the plant (SAacrdvwr, as the Greek Andreas 
explains, and erroneously adds é« pias adtav). It is the compre- 
hensive essence of these seven, the embodiment of the beast itself, 
which for the first time reaches in it to its perfect form (Aub., 
Diisterd., Christ.) As such it is placed over against the seven as 
the eighth; but it is not therefore an eighth kingdom, for it is not 
represented by an eighth head, but only by the beast—only the 
beast which was, and is not, and then shall be again (wdpeoras, 
ver. 11, cf. ver. 8). If now this definition, according to the above, 
means the same thing as is intended in ch. xiii. by the deadly 
wound of the beast and the healing again of the wound, then these 
words mean that the world-power in one of its heads (the seventh?) 
receives the deadly wound, so that the beast is not—i.e. it cannot 
show its power, its beast-nature—till the healing of the same, but 
after the healing of the wound it will appear as the eighth ruler 
in its full nature as a beast, and will unfold the power of its ten 
horns. Of these ten horns the angel says, ver. 12, “ ‘They are ten 
kings which have received no Baoveiay, but will receive power as 
kings one hour with the beast.” By this it is affirmed, on the one 
side, that the ten horns belong to the seventh beast; but, on the 
other, it appears from this interpretation of the angel, taken in 
connection with that going before, that the ruler with the ten 
horns growing up as the eighth out of the seven represents the 
last and the highest phases of the development of the world-power, 
and is to be regarded as contemporary with the ten Bacudels which 
receive power as kings with the beast. 

The statement, however, that the seventh ruler is also an eighth, 
and must represent the beast in its perfect form, without his being 
denoted by an eighth head to the beast, has its foundation, without 
doubt, in the dependence of the apocalyptic delineation on Daniel’s 
prophecy of the fourth world-power, in which (ch. ii.) the iron legs 
are distinguished from the feet, which consist partly of iron and 
partly of clay; and yet more distinctly in ch. vii. the climax of the 
power of the fourth beast is represented in the little horn growing 
up between its ten horns, and yet neither is it called in ch. ii. a 
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fifth kingdom, nor yet in ch. vii. is the little horn designated as a 
fifth world-ruler. 

The apocalyptic delineation of the world-power and the world- 
ruler is related, therefore, to the prophecy of Daniel in such a 
manner that, in the first place, it goes back to the elements of 
the same, and gathers them together into one combined image, 
according to its whole development in the past, present, and future, 
while Daniel’s prophecy goes forth from the present, beginning 
with the Chaldean world-kingdom. Moreover, the Apocalypse 
discloses the spiritual principle working in the world-power. The 
dragon, z.e. Satan, as prince of this world, gave his throne and his 
power to the beast. Finally, the Apocalypse extends itself at large 
over the unfolding, as yet future, of the ungodly world-kingdom ; 
for it places in view, in addition to the sixth ruler existing in the 
presence of the seer, the rising up of yet a seventh, in which the 
beast, healed of its death-wound, will first as the eighth ruler fully 
reveal its ungodly nature. The dividing of the fourth world-king- 
dom of Daniel between two rulers has its foundation in the purpose - 
to gain the significant number seven. By the number seven of the 
heads, while Daniel saw only four beasts, the apocalyptic beast 
must be represented as the diabolical contrast to the Lamb. The 
seven heads and ten horns the beast has in common with the 
dragon, which gave his power to the beast (cf. Rev. xii. 1, 2 
with xii, 3). The seven heads of the dragon and of the beast are 
the infernal caricature and the antithesis of the seven Spirits of 
God, the seven eyes and seven horns of the Lamb (Rev. v. 6), 
just as the seven mountains on which the woman sits are the anti- 
type and the antithesis of the hill of Zion, the chosen mountain of 
the Lord. (Cf. Liimmert, Babel, das Thier u. der falsche Prophet, 
1863, p. 84.) From the symbolical signification of the numbers, it 
is also clear how the beast which was and is not can also appear 
as the eighth ruler. The eighth, arising from the addition of one 
to seven, denotes a new beginning, or the beginning of a new life, 
as frequently in the laws relating to religious worship, as e.g. re- 
garding circumcision, the consecration of priests, the purification of 
lepers, the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, etc. Cf. Leyrer 
in Herz.’s Real. Encycl. xviii. p. 370. According to him, the beast 
is called Kat adros dydo0s (Rev. xvii. 11), “because, although it 
is of the seven which hitherto have constituted the antichristian 
development in its completeness, a new one presumes to establish 
itself in self-deification, and in open rebellion against God, raising 
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itself to the experiment of an absolute world-monarchy before the 
final judgment passes upon it.” 

As the number seven of the heads of the beast in the Apoca- 
lypse, so also the number four of the beasts rising up out of the 
sea in Daniel’s vision comes first under consideration, according to 
their symbolical meaning as the number of the world. For the 
sake of this significance of the number four, only the four world- 
kingdoms are spoken of, while in the fourth there are distinctly 
two different phases of the development of the world-kingdom. If 
we look at this significance of the numbers, the difference between 
the representation of Daniel and that of the Apocalypse reduces 
itself to this, that Daniel designates the world-power simply only 
in opposition to the kingdom of God; the Apocalypse, on the con- 
trary, designates it according to its concealed spiritual background, 
and in its antichristian form. ‘The world-number four appears 
here augmented to the antichristian contrast to the divine number 
seven. But in both representations the beast forming the last 
phase of the world-kingdom has ten horns. This number also 
has a symbolical meaning; it is the signature of definitive com- 
pleteness, of fullest development and perfection. “The ten horns 
are kings; for ‘horn’ as well as ‘king’ signifies might crushing, 
conquering” (Limmert, p. 78). The little horn which outrooted 
three existing ones and entered into their place, makes, with the 
remaining seven, eight; but eight is seven augmented. It is there- 
fore the beast itself in its highest power, and ripe for judgment, 
just as the beast which was and is not mounts up as the eighth 
ruler, to be destroyed, after a short period of action, by the judg- 
ment. 

But while we attach a symbolical import tothe numbers, we do 
not, however, wish to dispute that their numerical worth may not 
also be realized in the fulfilment. As the comparison of Daniel 
vii. with vili. beyond doubt shows that the second and third king- 
doms which the prophet saw have historically realized themselves 
in the succession of the Medo-Persian and Grecian kingdoms 
after the Babylonian; as, moreover, in the prophetic delinea- 
tion of the fourth world-kingdom the character of the Roman 
world-power is not to be mistaken; finally, as in the Apocalypse 
the first six heads of the beast are referred to the world-powers 
that have hitherto appeared in history: so may also the prophecy 
of the seven heads and of the ten horns of the beast (in Dan. and 
the Apoc.) perhaps yet so fulfil itself in the future, that the anti- 
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christian world-power may reach its completion in ten rulers who 
receive power as kings one hour with the beast, 7.¢., as companions 
and helpers of Antichrist, carry on war for a while against the 
Lord and His saints, till at the appearance of the Lord to judg- 
ment they shall be destroyed, together with the beast and the 
dragon. 

How indeed this part of the prophecy, relating to the last 
unfolding of the ungodly and antichristian world-power, shall fulfil 
itself, whether merely according to the symbolical meaning of the 
numbers, or finally also actually, the day will first make clear. 


PART SECOND.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


CHAP. VIII.—XII. 


This Part contains three revelations, which Daniel received 
during the reigns of Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the 
Persian, regarding the development of the kingdom of God. After 
describing in the First Part the development of the world-power 
and its relation to the people and kingdom of God from the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar, its founder, down to the time of its final 
destruction by the perfected kingdom of God, in this Second Part 
it is revealed to the prophet how the kingdom of God, in war 
against the power and enmity of the rulers of the world, and amid 
severe oppressions, is carried forward to final victory and is per- 
fected. 

The first vision, ch. vili., represents what will happen to the 
people of God during the developments of the second and third 
world-kingdoms. The second revelation, ch. ix., gives to the 
prophet, in answer to his penitential prayer for the restoration of 
the ruined holy city and the desolated sanctuary, disclosures regard- 
ing the whole development of the kingdom of God, from the close 
of the Babylonish exile to the final accomplishment of God’s plan of 
salvation. In the last vision, in the third year of Cyrus, ch. x.—xii, 
he received yet further and more special revelations regarding the 
severe persecutions which await the people of God for their puri- 
fication, in the nearer future under Antiochus Epiphanes, and in 
the time of the end under the last foe, the Antichrist. 
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CHAP. VIII. THE ENEMY ARISING OUT OF THE THIRD 
WORLD-KINGDOM. 


At Susa, in the province of Elam, Daniel saw in vision (vers. 
1, 2) aram with two horns, which a he-goat coming from the west, 
running over the earth, having a great horn on his brow, smote 
and destroyed (vers. 3-7). After that the goat waxed very 
mighty, till his great horn was broken ; and in its place four notable 
horns grew up toward the four winds of heaven, and out of one 
of them there came forth a little horn, which directed its might 
toward the south and the east and toward the holy land, contended 
against the host of heaven, and magnified itself to the Prince of 
the heavenly host, took away the daily sacrifice, and desolated the 
place of the sanctuary (vers. 8-12). He then hears from an angel 
how long this sacrilege shall continue (vers. 13, 14). Another angel 
thereafter gives him an explanation (vers. 15-26) of the vision ; 
and with a remark (ver. 27) regarding the effect of this revelation 
on the mind of Daniel, the chapter closes. 

This vision, it is manifest from the definition of the time in 
ver. 1, stands in relation to the vision of the foregoing chapter, 
and in its contents is united to it also in so far as it gives more 
particular revelations regarding the relations of the second and 
third world-kingdoms, which are only briefly set forth in ch. vii. 
But notwithstanding this point of union, this chapter does not 
form a mere appendix to the foregoing, but gives a new revela- 
tion regarding a phase in the development of the world-power 
and its enmity against the people of God of which nothing is 
prophesied in ch. vii. The opinion that this chapter forms only 
an appendix to ch. vil. is based on the erroneous idea that the 
fourth world-kingdom, the Macedonian, and the little horn in ch. 
vii. are identical with that prophesied of in this chapter.’ 


1 According to the modern critics (Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., Bleek), this 
chapter must have been written shortly before the re-consecration of the temple, 
or immediately thereafter, before or immediately after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This supposition is drawn from ver. 14, according to which the 
period of oppression shall continue 2300 evening-mornings. But, overlooking 
the circumstance that these critics cannot agree as to the reckoning of this 
period of time, and thus announce the uncertainty of their hypothesis, the 
whole of the other contents of the chapter stand in contradiction to this sup- 
position. It contains no hint whatever of the great victories of the Maccabees 
which preceded the consecration of the temple, and first made it possible, but, 
on the contrary, speaks of the oppression as continuing unchanged till the 
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Vers. 1-14. The Vision. 

Vers. 1, 2 contain the historical introduction to this new reve- 
lation. This was given to Daniel in the third year of the reign of 
Belshazzar, and thus two years after the vision of the four world- 
kingdoms (ch. vii. 1), but not in a dream as that was, but while he 
was awake. The words J, Daniel, are neither a pleonasm (Hiiv.) 
nor a sign that the writer wished specially to give himself out for 
Daniel (Ewald), but expressly denote that Daniel continues to 
speak of himself in the first person (Kliefoth). The article in 
AN (that which appeared) takes the place of the relative WS, 
and the expression is concise for AN13 WE fitN} (the vision which 
appeared) ; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 335 a. nbnna (at the first), as in 
ch. ix. 21, in the general signification earlier, and in Gen. xiii. 3, 
xli. 21, xliii. 18, 20, Isa. i. 26, synonymous with 3¥872 (in the 
beginning). Here the word points back to ch. vii., and in ch. ix. 
21 it refers to ver. 16 of this chapter. 

“In vision,” 2.e. €v wvevpars, not év c@muaTt, Daniel was placed 
in the city of Susa, in the province of Elam (Elymais). By the 
words, “I saw in vision; and it came to pass when I saw,” which 
precede the specification of the scene of the vision, is indicated the 
fact that he was in Susa only in vision, and the misconception is 
sufficiently guarded against that Daniel was actually there in the 
body. This is acknowledged by v. Leng., Hitzig, Maurer, Hiv., 
Hegstb., Kran., and Kliefoth, against Bertholdt and Rosenmiiller, 
who understand this, in connection with ver. 27, as meaning that 
Daniel was personally present in Susa to execute the king’s busi- 
ness, from which Bertholdt frames the charge against the pseudo- 
Daniel, that he was not conscious that Elam under Nabonned did 
not belong to Babylon, and that the royal palace at Susa had as 
yet no existence. But this accusation has no historical foundation. 
We have no accurate information whether under Belshazzar Elam 
was added to Babylon or the Chaldean empire. It is true that 
not Hengstenberg (Beitr. i. p. 42 f.) only has, with older theolo- 
gians, concluded from the prophecies of Jer. xlix. 34 ff., com- 


oppressor is himself destroyed (ver. 25), and then it breaks off without any 
Messianic view, as one should expect from a parenetic poem of a Maccabean Jew ; 
so that Bleek finds himself compelled from his own resources to add ‘‘ the inti- 
mation, that the beginning of the deliverance destined by God for His people is 
closely and immediately joined to the discontinuance of the worship of Jehovah 
by Antioch. Epiph., and to the destruction of this prince,” in order to give to 
the vision ‘‘a Messianic character.” 
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pared with ch. xxv. 25 and Kzek. xxxii. 24, that Nebuchadnezzar 
subjugated Susa, but Niebuhr also (Gesch. Assurs, p. 211 ff.) 
seeks from these and other passages of the O. T. to establish 
the view, that Nebuchadnezzar, after the death of Cyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra), to whom he owed allegiance, refused to do homage 
to his successor, and entered on a war against Media, which re- 
sulted in the annexation of Elam to his kingdom. But, on the 
contrary, Havernick has well remarked, that the subjugation of 
Elam by Nebuchadnezzar can scarcely harmonize with the fact of 
the division of the Assyrian kingdom between the Babylonian 
king Nabopolassar and the Median king Cyaxares, whereby the 
former obtained the western and the latter the eastern half, and 
that from these passages of prophecy a subjugation of Elam by 
the Chaldeans cannot be concluded. Jeremiah announces neither 
in ch. xxv. 25 nor in ch. xlix. 34 ff. a conquest of Elam by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but rather in ch. xlix. prophesies the complete destruc- 
tion of Elam, or a divine judgment, in language which is much 
too strong and elevated for a mere making of it tributary and 
annexing it to a new state. 

Besides, this passage in no respect requires that Susa and 
Elam should be regarded as provinces of the Chaldean kingdom, 
since the opinion that Daniel was in Susa engaged in some public 
business for the Chaldean king is founded only on a false inter- 
pretation of vers. 2 and 27, From the prophet’s having been 
placed in an ecstasy in the city of Susa, there follows nothing 
further than that this city was already at the time of the existing 
Chaldean kingdom a central-point of Elamitish or Persian power. 
And the more definite description of the situation of this city in 
the words, ‘“ which was in the province of Elam,” points de- 
cidedly to the time of Daniel, in which Susa as yet belonged to 
the province of Elam, while this province was made a satrapy, 
Susis, Susiana, now Chusistan, by the kings of Persia, and Susa 
became the capital of this province; therefore the capital Susa is 
not reckoned as situated in Elam by writers, who after this time 
distinguish between Susis (Susiana) and Elymais (Hlam),as Strabo, 
xvi. 1. 17 f., Pliny, host. nat. vi. 27: Susianen ab Elymaide dister- 
minat amnis Huleus. 

Still more groundless is the assertion, that the city of Susa was 
not in existence in the time of Daniel, or, as Duncker (Gesch. der 
Alterth. ii. p. 918, 38 Aufl.) affirms, that Darius first removed the 
» residence or seat of the king to Susa with the intention that it 
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should become the permanent residence for him and his successors, 
the central-point of his kingdom and of his government, and that 
Pliny and Aflian say decidedly that Darius built Susa, the king’s 
city of Persia, and that the inscriptions confirm this saying. For, 
to begin with the latter statement, an inscription found in the ruins 
of a palace at Susa, according to the deciphering of Mordtmann 
(in der D. morgl. Ztschr. xvi. pp. 123 ff.), which Duncker cites as 
confirming his statement, contains only these words: “Thus speaks 
Artaxerxes the great king, the son of Darius the son of Achime- 
nides Vistagpa: This building my great-great-grandfather Darius 
erected ; afterwards it was improved by Artaxerxes my grand- 
father.” This inscription thus confirms only the fact of the build- 
ing of a palace in Susa by Darius, but nothing further, from which 
it is impossible to conclude that Darius first founded the city, or 
built the first tower in it. Still less does such an idea lie in the 
words of Adlian, nat. animal. i. 59: “ Darius was proud of the 
erection of a celebrated building which he had raised in Susa.” 
And Pliny also, taken strictly, speaks only of the elevation of Susa 
to the rank of capital of the kingdom by Darius, which does not ex- 
clude the opinion that Susa was before this already a considerable 
town, and had a royal castle, in which Cyrus may have resided 
during several months of the year (according to Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vill. 6. 22, Anab. ili. 5. 15; cf. Brissonius, de regio Pers. prince. p. 
88 seq.)." The founding of Susa, and of the old tower in Susa, 
reaches back into pre-historic times. According to Strabo, xv. 2. 3, 
Susa must have been built by Tithonos, the father of Memnon. 
With this the epithet Meywvowa Sodca, which Herod. vii. 151, v. 54, 
53, and Ailian, nat. anim. xiii. 18, give to the town of Susa, stands 
in unison. For if this proves nothing more than that in Susa 
there was a tomb of Memnon (Hiv.), yet would this sufficiently 
prove that the city or its citadel existed from ancient times—times 
so ancient that the mythic Memnon lived and was buried there. 

The city had its name jW3w, Lily, from the lilies which grew 
in great abundance in that region (Athen. Deipnos. xii. p. 409 ; 

1 Pliny, hist. nat. vi. 27, says regarding Susiana, ‘‘ In qua vetus regia Persa- 
rum Susa a Dario Hystaspis filio condita,” which may be understood as if he 
ascribed to Darius the founding of the city of Susa. But how little weight is 
to be given to this statement appears from the similar statement, hist. nat. vi. 
14 (17): ‘‘ Ecbatana caput Mediz Seleucus rex coniidit,” which plainly con- 
tains an error, since Ecbatana, under the name of Achmeta, is mentioned (Hzra 
vi. 2) in the time of Darius Hystaspes, in the tower of which the archives of the 
Persian kings were preserved 
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Stephan. Byz., etc.), and had, according to Strabo, xv. 3. 2, a 
circuit of 120 (twelve English miles), and according to others, 
200 stadia. Its palace was called Memnoneion, and was strongly 
fortified. Here was “the golden seat;” here also were “ the 
apartments of Darius, which were adorned with gold,” as Auschylos 
says (Pers. 3. 4. 159, 160), “ the widely-famed palace,’—the srepu- 
Bonta Bactrcia, as Diod. Sic. xvii. 65, expresses himself. 

The ruins of Susa are now only a wilderness, inhabited by 
lions and hyeenas, on the eastern banks of the Shapur, between 
it and the Dizful, where three great mountains of ruins, from 
80 to 100 feet high, raise themselves, showing the compass of the 
city, while eastward smaller heaps of ruins point out the remains of 
the city, which to this day bear the name Schusch; cf. Herz.’s 
Realenc. xv. p. 263 f., and Duncker, Gesch. d. Alt. ii. p. 942 ff. 

The designation of Elam as 72"12, a province, does not refer to 
a Chaldean province. DY, in Greek "Edupai’s, formed the western 
part of the Persian satrapy of Susis or Susiana, which lay at the 
foot of the highlands of Iran, at the beginning of the valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates between Persia and Babylon, called by 
the Persians Uvaja, and by the Greeks Susis or Susiana after the 
capital, or Cissta after its inhabitants. It is bounded by the 
western border mountains of Persia and the Tigris, and on the 
south terminates in a warm, swampy and harbourless coast, which 
stretches from the mouth of the Tigris to that of the Aurvaiti 
(Oroatis). Strabo (xv. 732) says Susiana is inhabited by two 
races, the Cisszi and the Elymai; Herodotus (iii. 91, v. 49, vil. 
62), on the contrary, names only the Cisszei as the inhabitants of 
the country of the same name. The saying put into circulation 
by Josephus (Antz. i. 6. 4, "EXawos yap ’EXapaious Ilepody dvtas 
apynyétas Katédurrev), that the Elamites are the primitive race of 
the Persians, has no historical foundation. The deep valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates was the country of the Semites. “The 
names of the towns and rivers of the country confirm the state- 
ments of Genesis, which names Elam among the sons of Shem, 
although the erecting of the Persian royal residence in Elam, and 
the long continuance of the Persian rule, could not but exercise, 
as it did, an influence on the manners and arts of the Semitish 
inhabitants” (Duncker, p. 942). 

The further statement, that Daniel in vision was by the river 
Ula, shows that Susa lay on the banks of that river. Sas is the 
Ev)aios, Huleus, of the Greeks and Romans, of which Pliny 
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says, “circuit arcem Susorum,” and which Arrian (Euped. Alex. 
- vil. 7) also mentions as a navigable river of Susis. On the con- 
trary, Herodotus, i. 188, v. 49, 52, and Strabo, xv. 3, 4, place Susa 
on the river Choaspes. These contradictory statements are recon- 
ciled in the simplest manner by the supposition that Ulai, Euleus, 
was the Semitish, Choaspes the Aryan (Persian) name of the Kuran, 
which received the Shapur and Dizful. In favour of this, we have 
not only the circumstance that the name Choaspes is undoubtedly 
of Persian origin, while, on the other hand, say is a word of Semitic 
formation; but still more, that Herodotus knows nothing whatever of 
the Huleus, while Ptolemy (vi. 3. 2) does not mention the Choaspes, 
but, on the contrary, two sources of the Hulwus, the one in Media, 
the other in Susiana; and that what Herod. i. 188, says of the 
Choaspes, that the kings of Persia drink its water only, and caused 
it to be carried far after them, is mentioned by Pliny of the Eulius, 
h. n. vi. 27, and in xxxi. 3 of the Choaspes and Eulius.! 

Daniel was in spirit conveyed to Susa, that here in the future 
royal citadel of the Persian kingdom he might witness the destruc- 
tion of this world-power, as Ezekiel was removed to Jerusalem that 
he might there see the judgment of its destruction. The placing 
of the prophet also on the river of Ulai is significant, yet it is 
not to be explained, with Kranichfeld, from vers. 3 and 6, “ where 
the kingdom in question stands in the same relation to the flowing 
river as the four kingdoms in ch. vii. 2 do to the sea.” For the 
geographically defined river Ulai has nothing in common with the 
sea as a symbol of the nations of the world (ch. vil. 2). The Ulai 
is rather named as the place where afterwards the ram and the he- 
goat pushed against one another, and the shock followed, deciding 
the fate of the Persian kingdom. 

As, then, the scene of the vision stands in intimate relation to 
its contents, so also the time at which the revelation was made to 
Daniel. With the third year of Belshazzar the dynasty of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the founder of the Babylonian world-kingdom, was 
extinguished. In this year Belshazzar, the son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, died, and the sovereignty was transferred to a 


1 There is little probability in the supposition that Choaspes is the modern 
Kerrah or Kerkha, the Euldus the modern Dizful, as Susa lay between these 
two rivers (Ker Porter, Winer, Ruetschi in Herz.’s Realen. xv. 246), and receives 
no sufficient support from the bas-relief of Kojundshik discovered by Layard, 
which represents the siege of a town lying between two rivers, since the identi- 
fication of this town with Susa is a mere conjecture. 
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collateral branch, and finally to an intruder, under whom that 
world-kingdom, once so powerful, in a few years fell to pieces. 
Shortly before the death of Belshazzar the end of the Babylonian 
monarchy was thus to be seen, and the point of time, not very re- 
mote, which must end the Exile with the fall of Babylon. This 
point of time was altogether fitted to reveal to the prophet in a 
vision what would happen after the overthrow of Babylon, and 
after the termination of the Exile. 

Vers. 3-14. The vision.—Ver. 3. Daniel first sees one ram, 
bye, standing by the river. The 78 (one) does not here stand 
for the indefinite article, but is a numeral, in contradistinction 
to the two horns which the one ram has. The two horns of the 
ram were high, but the one was higher than the other, the 
higher coming up later. NANT does not mean the first, but the 
one, and M'3U the other; for the higher grew up last. This is not 
to be understood as if Daniel first saw the ram without horns, and 
then saw the horns grow up, and at length the one horn become 
higher than the other (v. Leng., Hitzig); but that from the first 
Daniel saw the ram with two horns, but afterwards saw the one 
horn grow higher than the other (Kliefoth). The angel (ver. 20) 
explains the ram with two horns of the kings of Media and Persia. 
This does not mean that the two horns are to be understood (with 
Theodoret) of the two dynasties of Cyrus and of Darius Hystaspes ; 
but since the ram represents the one kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians, so the two horns represent the people of the Medes and 
Persians, from the union of which the Medo-Persian kingdom 
grew up. Both nations were the horns, ze. the power of the 
monarchy; therefore are they both high. The one horn, which 
afterwards grew up higher than the other, represents the Persians, 
who raised themselves above the Medians. A ram and goat, as 
emblems of kings, princes, chiefs, often occur; cf. Isa. xiv. 9; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 17, xxxix. 18; Jer. 1. 8; Zech. x. 3. In Bundehesch the 
guardian spirit of the Persian kingdom appears under the form of 
aram with clean feet and sharp-pointed horns, and, according to 
Amm. Marcell. xix. 1, the Persian king, when he stood at the head 
of his army, bore, instead of the diadem, the head of a ram (cf. 
Hiiv.). The point of resemblance of this symbol is to be sought, 
not in the richness (the wool) and in the aggressive nature (‘he 
horns) of the ram (‘Theod., Venema), but the ram and. the he-goat 
form, as Hofmann has justly remarked, a contrast to dull firmness 
and nimble lightness, as the bear and the panther. 
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The ram stands by the river and pushes toward the west, north, 
and south, but not toward the east. The river is thus not the one 
flowing on the east of Susa, for, standing there, the ram pushing 
toward the west from Susa would push against the capital of his 
kingdom, but the one flowing on the west; and the ram is to be 
conceived of as standing on the western bank of this river, from 
whence he pushed down with his horns all beasts before him, i.e. 
subdued all nations and kingdoms to his power in three regions 
of the earth. In the west he pushed against Babylon, Syria, and 
Asia Minor; in the south, Egypt; in the north, the Armenian 
and Scythian nations. These he subdued and incorporated in the 
Persian kingdom. He did not push toward the east—not because 
he could only push forwards and against that which was nearer, but 
not, without changing his position, backwards (Hitzig); nor because 
the Medo-Persians themselves came from the east (v. Leng., Kran.); 
nor yet because the conquests of the Persians did not stretch toward 
the east (Hiiv.), for Cyrus and Darius subdued nations to the east 
of Persia even as far as to the Indus; but because, for the unfold- 
ing of the Medo-Persian monarchy as a world-power, its conquests 
in the east were subordinate, and therefore are not mentioned. 
The pushing toward the three world-regions corresponds to the 
three ribs in the mouth of the bear, ch. vii. 5, and intimates that 
the Medo-Persian world-kingdom, in spite of the irresistibility of 
its arms, did not, however, extend its power into all the regions of 
the world. 22, to push, of beast, Ex. xxi. 28, in the Piel figura- 
tively is used of nations, Deut. xxxiii. 17, Ps. xliv. 6, 72Y% is 
potentialis: could not stand. The masculine is here used, because 
ni" (deasts) represents kingdoms and nations. 138712 NYY, ita accord- 
ing to his will, expresses arbitrary conduct, a despotic behaviour. 
21307, became great. The word does not mean to become haughty, 
for ‘jaabp, in his heart, is not added here as it is in ver. 25, but to 
magnify he action. It is equivalent to nivy? ONT i in Boel il. 20 
(hath. done great things), and Ps. exxvi. 2, 3, in the sense of to 
become great, powerful; cf. ver. 8. 

Vers. 5-7. After Daniel had for a while contemplated the 
conduct of the ram, he saw a he-goat come from the west over the 
earth, run with furious might against the two-horned ram, and 
throw it to the ground and tread uponit. The he-goat, according 
to the interpretation of the angel, ver. 21, represents the king of 
Javan (Greece and Macedonia)—not the person of the king (Gesen.), 
but the kingship of Javan; for, according to ver. 21, the great horn 
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of the goat symbolizes the first king, and thus the goat itself can- 
not represent a separate king. The goat comes from the west ; 
for Macedonia lay to the west of Susa or Persia. Its coming over 
the earth is more definitely denoted by the expression 7N2 Y33 PS, 
and he was not touching the earth, i.e. as he hastened over it in 
his flight. This remark corresponds with the four wings of the 
leopard, ch. vil. 6. The goat had between its eyes NW NP; ze. not 
a horn of vision, a horn such as a goat naturally has, but here only 
in vision (Hofm., Klief.). This interpretation would render nuh 
an altogether useless addition, since the goat itself, only seen in 
vision, is described as it appeared in the vision. For the right ex- 
planation of the expression reference must be made to ver. 8, where, 
instead of horn of vision, there is used the expression ndinaa npn 
(the great horn). Accordingly M10 has the meaning of M819, in 
the Kert ANP ws, 2 Sam. xxiii. 21, a man of countenance or sight 
(cf. Targ. Esth. i. 2): a horn of sight, consideration, of considerable 
greatness ; Képas Oeopntov (LXX., Theodot.), which Theodoret 
explains by évionuov Kai mepiBrerrtov. 

The horn was between the eyes, z.e. in the middle of the fore- 
head, the centre of its whole strength, and represents, according 
to ver. 21, the first king, 7.e. the founder of the Javanic world- 
kingdom, or the dynasty of this kingdom represented by him. The 
he-goat ran up against the ram, the possessor of the two horns, 
i.é. the two-horned ram by the river Ulai, in the fire of his anger, 
i.e. in the glowing anger which gave him his strength, and with the 
ereatest fury threw him down. The prophet adds, “ And I saw 
him come close unto the ram,” as giving prominence to the chief 
matter, and then further describes its complete destruction. It 
broke in pieces both of the horns, which the ram still had, 7.e. the 
power of the Medes and Persians, the two component elements of 
the Persian world-kingdom. This representation proves itself to 
be genuine prophecy, whilst an author writing ex eventu would 
have spoken of the horn representing the power of the Medes as 
assailed and overthrown earlier by that other horn (see under ch. 
vii. 8, 20). The pushing and trampling down by the Ulai is ex- 
plained from the idea of the prophecy, according to which the 
power of the ram is destroyed at the central seat of its might, 
without reference to the historical course of the victories by which 
Alexander the Great completed the subjugation of the Persian 
monarchy. In the concluding passage, ver. 7, the complete 
destruction is described in the words of the fourth verse, to express 
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the idea of righteous retribution. As the Medo-Persian had crushed 
the other kingdoms, so now it also was itself destroyed. 

Ver. 8. The transformation of the Javanic kingdom.—By the 
kingdom of the ram the he-goat became very great, powerful 
Ounn as in ver. 4). But the great horn was broken at the height 
of his strength, and four similar horns grew up in its stead, toward 
the four regions of heaven. MM is here used adverbially, conspi- 
cuously : there came forth conspicuously four in its place. This 
statement does not contradict ver. 22 and ch. xi. 4, according to 
which the four kingdoms have not the power of the one great horn; 
for the thought is only this: they represent in themselves a con- 
siderable power, without, however, gaining the power of the one 
undivided kingdom. The breaking of the great horn indicates the 
breaking up of the monarchy of Alexander by his death. The four 
horns which grow up in the place of the one great horn are, 
according to ver. 22, four kingdoms. These are the dynasties 
of the Diadochs, of whom there were indeed five: Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus laid claim to the title of 
king; but for the first time after the overthrow of Antigonus at 
the battle of Ipsus, 301 B.c., and thus twenty-two years after the 
death of Alexander (323 B.c.), they became in reality four kings, 
and so divided the kingdom among themselves, that Lysimachus 
had Thrace and Bithynia,—Cassander, Macedonia and Greece,— 
Seleucus, Syria, Babylonia, and the Eastern countries as far as 
India,—and Ptolemy, Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia Petrea. But 
from the fact that this first happened after all the descendants of 
the royal family had been extirpated, we are not to conclude, with 
Hiavernick, that the breaking of the great horn did not denote the 
death of Alexander, but the extinction of his race or house; a con- 
clusion which derives no valid support from these words of Justin : 
“ All of them abstained from the use of the insignia of this (royal) 
dignity while the sons of their king survived. So great was their 
veneration, that although they had royal wealth and resources, 
they cared not for the name of kings so long as there existed a 
legitimate heir to Alexander” (Hist. xv. 2.13). If the breaking 
of the horn is placed at the point of time when the horn was 
powerful, here as well as at ch. xi. 4, the reference of the words 
to the sudden death of Alexander in the prime of his days, and 
when in the very height of his victorious career, cannot be dis- 
puted ; and by the breaking of the horn we can only understand 
Alexander’s death, and the breaking up of the kingdom founded 
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by him, although it was still held together in a considerable degree 
for two decenniums by his generals, till the most imperious and 
the most powerful amongst them usurped the rank of kings, and 
then, after the conquest of Antigonus, a formal division of the 
kingdom into the four considerable kingdoms here named raised 
them to royal dignity. 

The prophetic representation is not a prediction of historical 
details, but it gives only the fundamental traces of the develop- 
ment of the world-kingdoms, and that not in the form of a historio- 
graphical prophecy, but only so that it sketches the ground-thoughts 
of the divinely ordained unfolding of these world-kingdoms. This 
ideal fundamental thought of the prophecy has so wrought itself out 
in actual history, that from the one great kingdom, after the death 
of the founder, in the course of time four considerable kingdoms 
arise. The number four in the prophetic contemplation comes into 
view only according to its symbolical idea as the number of the 
world in its extension toward the four regions of heaven, so that 
thereby only the thought is declared, that a kingdom embracing 
the world will fall to ruins in a plurality of kingdoms toward all 
the regions of heaven (Kliefoth). This has been so historically 
realized, that out of the wars of the Diadochs for the supremacy 
four kingdoms arose toward the four regions of the earth into 
longer duration,—that of Cassander (Macedonia) toward the west, 
that of Seleucus (Babylonia, etc.) toward the east, that of Lysi- 
machus (Thracia and Bithynia) toward the north, and finally that 
of Ptolemy (Egypt) toward the south.’ 

Vers. 9-12. The interpretation of the vision. 

Ver. 9. Without following the development of the four horns 
further, the prophecy passes over to the little horn, which grew 
up out of one of the four horns, and gained great significance 
in relation to the history of the people of God. The masculine 
forms 07 and &¥* (out of them came) are to be explained as a con- 
structio ad sensum. MNOS (one) after 1? (horn) is as little super- 


1 When, on the other hand, Hitzig secks to explain the prophetic represen- 
tation, here as well as at ch. xi. 4, that with or immediately after the death of 
Alexander his kingdom was divided, by reference to 1 Mace. i. 6, according to 
which Alexander himself, shortly before his death, divided the kingdom among 
his generals, he thereby not only misapprehends the ideal character of the pro- 
phecy, but does not in the least degree clear up the matter itself. For the pas- 
sage in 1 Macc. i. 6, which not only Arabic and Persian authors repeat, but also 
Moses vy. Chorene, and even later Greek and Latin historiographers, as Ammian 
Marcell., has been explained by Curtius (x. 10. 5) as a fama vana, and is proved 
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fluous as is the #2 in AYY¥N, NAS is a numeral, one horn, not 
several ; }) is either comparative, less than little, z.e. very little 
(Ewald), or, as less than insignificance, wretchedness, ¢.e. in an alto- 
gether miserable way (Hiiv.). The one explanation is more forced 
than the other, and the idea of wretchedness is altogether unten- 
able. Yet the j serves as a circumlocution for the superlative = 
perpaucus (Gesen., Win., Aub.), while verbal analogies for it are 
wanting. signifies from, out of ; but it is not to be united with 
MP: one horn of smallness (v. Leng.), in which case |) would be 
superfluous, but with the verb S83": 7 came ‘up out of littleness, a 
parvo, i.e. a parvis initiis (Maur., Hofm., Kran., Klief.). Thus it 
corresponds with npoo nyt, ch. vil. 8. In the words “it arose 
out of littleness”” there lies the idea that it grew to great power 
from a small beginning; for it became very great, ¢.e. powerful, 
toward the south, wae the east, and ee the °230 (the 
splendour, glory), ue. toward the as Peue land, ‘2sn= 2yn ys, 
ch. xi. 16, 41. This designation of the land of Israel is framed 
after Jer. iil. 19 and Ezek. xx. 6, 15, where this land is called “a 
heritage of the greatest glory Ae nations ” (a goodly heritage of 
the host of nations, E. V.), “a glory of all lands,” ae. the most 
glorious land which a people can possess. The expression is 
synonymous with 179 798 (“pleasant land”), Jer. iii. 19, Zech. 
vii. 14, Ps. evi. 24. Canaan was so designated on account of its 
great fruitfulness as a land flowing with milk and honey; cf. 
Ezek. xx. 6. 

The one of the four horns from which the little horn grew up 
is the Syrian monarchy, and the horn growing up out of it is the 
king Antiochus Epiphanes, as Josephus (Ané. x. 11. 7) and all 
interpreters acknowledge, on the ground of 1 Macc.i.10. The 
south, against which he became great, is Egypt (cf. ch. xi. 5 
and 1 Macc. i. 16 ff.). The east is not Asia (Kranichfeld), but 
Babylon, and particularly Elymais and Armenia, 1 Macc. i. 31, 37, 
ili. 31, 87, vi. 1-4, according to which he subdued Elymais and 


by Wernsdorf (de Fide Librr. Macc. p. 40 sq.) and Droysen (das Test. Alex. 3te 
Beilage, zu Gesch. des Hellen. i.) to be without foundation (cf. Grimm, K. ex. 
Hdb. zu 1 Mace. i. 6). This may have been originally put into circulation by 
the partisans of the Hellenic kings, in order to legitimatize their sovereignty in 
the eyes of the people, as Grimm conjectures ; yet the confirmation which the 
book of Daniel appears to give to it contributed to its wide diffusion by 
Oriental and Byzantine authors, and the author of the first book of the Macca- 
bees had without doubt the book of Daniel before his eyes in the representation 
he gives. 
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overcame Artaxias, king of Armenia (App. Syr. c. 45, 46; Polyb. 
xxxi. 11). Besides the south and the east, Canaan, the holy 
land, as lying between, is named as the third land, as in Isa. xix. 
23 ff. it is named as third, between Egypt and Assyria; but ON) 
‘287 (“and toward the glorious land”) is not, with Kranichfeld, to 
be regarded as an exegetical addition to NN3n ON) (“ and toward 
the east”). Palestine lay neither to the east of Daniel, nor geo- 
graphically to the east of the kingdom denoted by the little horn, 
because the text gives no support to the identifying of this king- 
dom with the Javanic, the horn operating from the west. 

Ver. 10. As this horn became great in extent toward the 
south and toward the east, so also it grew up in height even unto 
the host of heaven, and some of them it cast down, 7.e. some of the 
stars, totheearth. The host of heaven is here, as in Jer. xxxiii. 22, 
the whole body of the stars of heaven, the constellations, and of 
the stars is epexegetical of of the host. Daniel in the vision sees the 
horn grow so great in height, that it reaches even to the heavens, can 
reach the heavenly bodies with the hand, and throws some of the 
stars (| is partitive) down to the earth and tramples upon them, 
destroys them with scorn. The words of the angel, ver. 24, show 
that by the stars we are to understand the people of the saints, the 
people of God. The stars cast down to the earth are, according 
to this, neither the Levites (Grotius), nor the vird ilustres in Israel 
(Glass.), nor the chief rulers of the Jews in church and state 
(Dathe). If the people of the saints generally are compared to 
the host of heaven, the stars, then the separate stars cannot be 
the ecclesiastical or civil chiefs, but the members of this nation 
in common. But by “the people of the saints” is to be under- 
stood (since the little horn denotes Antiochus Epiphanes) the 
people of God in the Old Covenant, the people of Israel. They 
are named the people of the saints by virtue of their being 
called to be an holy nation (Ex. xix. 6), because “they had 
the revelation of God and God Himself dwelling among them, 
altogether irrespective of the subjective degrees of sanctification 
in individuals” (Khefoth). But the comparing of them with 
the host of the stars does not arise from Jewish national pride, 
nor does it mean that Daniel thought only of the truly faithful 
in Israel (Theod., Hiv.), or that the pseudo-Daniel thought 
that with the death of Antiochus the Messiah would appear, 
and that then Israel, after the extermination of the godless, 
would become a people of pure holiness. The comparison rather 
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has its root in this, that God, the King of Israel, is called the God 
of hosts, and by the nix2y (hosts) are generally to be understood 
the stars or the angels; but the tribes of Israel also, who were led 
by God out of Egypt, are called “ the hosts of Jehovah” (Ex. vii. 
4, xil. 41). As in heaven the angels and stars, so on earth the 
sons of Israel form the host of God; and as the angels on account 
of the glory of their nature are called DWi7P (holy ones), so the 
Israelites by virtue of their being chosen to be the holy nation of 
God, forming the kingdom of heaven in this world. As God, the 
King of this people, has His throne in heaven, so there also Israel 
have their true home, and are in the eyes of God regarded as like 
unto the stars. This comparison serves, then, to characterize the 
insolence of Antiochus as a wickedness against Heaven and the 
heavenly order of things.’ Cf. 2 Mace. ix. 10. 

Ver. 11. This horn raised its might even to the Prince of the 
host. S233 1, the Prince of the host of heaven, is obviously not 
the high priest Onias (Grotius), but the God of heaven and the 
King of Israel, the Prince of princes, as He is called in ver. 25. 
ay aa (he magnified himself to) is repeated in ver. 25 by 
by Tiny (he shall stand up against). Wherein this rising up 
against God consisted, the second half of the verse indicates in the 
statement that the 12m (daily sacrifice) was taken away, and the 
building of His sanctuary was destroyed. This verse does not 
record a part of the vision, but is a further development of that 
which was seen in prophetic words. Hence we may not, with 
Ebrard, refer its contents to heavenly events, to a putting away of 
the sacrifice from before the throne of God and a destruction of the 
heavenly sanctuary. On the contrary, Kliefoth has well remarked 
that it is “ without example in Scripture that men penetrate into 
heaven to insult God; what men do against God is done on the 


1 The deep practical explanation of Calvin deserves attention :—‘‘ Although 
the church often lies prostrate in the world and is trodden under foot, yet is it 
always precious before God. Hence the prophet adorns the church with this 
remarkable praise, not to obtain for it great dignity in the sight of men, but 
because God has separated it from the world and provided for it a sure inheri- 
tance in heaven. Although the sons of God are pilgrims on the earth, and 
have scarcely any place in it, because they are as castaways, yet they are 
nevertheless citizens of heaven. Hence we derive this useful lesson, that we 
should bear it patiently when we are thrown prostrate on the ground, and are 
despised by tyrants and contemners of God. In the meantime our seat is laid 
up in heaven, and God numbers us among the stars, although, as Paul says, 
we are as dung and as the offscourings of all things.” —CaLv. in loc. 
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earth.” ‘WAT is everything in the worship of God which is not 
used merely temporarily, but is permanent, as the daily sacrifice, 
the setting forth of the shew-bread, and the like. The limitation 
of it to the daily morning and evening service in the writings of 
the Rabbis is unknown in the O. T. The word much rather com- 
prehends all that is of permanent use in the holy services of divine 
worship (Hgst., Hiiv., Hofm., Kran., Klief.). Thus interpreted, the 
prophetic announcement corresponds with history; for, according 
to 1 Mace. i. 45, Antiochus gave orders that they should “ forbid 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifice, and drink-offerings in the temple ; 
and that they should profane the Sabbath and festival days.” 

The horn also overthrew the place of the sanctuary of Jehovah. | 
own, to cast away, to cast forth,—used of buildings, to lay waste ; 
cf. Jer. ix. 18. 12%, properly, that which is set wp, erected; here, 
as frequently, of the dwelling-place of God, the temple: so also 
WHY 39 (a settled place for thee to dwell in), Ex. xv. 17, 1 Kings 
viii. 138. It is used also of the heavenly dwelling-place of God, 
1 Kings viii. 39, 43; here, of the temple in Jerusalem. With 
regard to the historical fulfilment, cf. the expressions, “ her 
(Jerusalem’s) sanctuary was laid waste like a wilderness,’ and 
“pollute the sanctuary,” 1 Macc. i. 39, 46; and “the sanctuary 
was trodden down,” 1 Mace. iii. 45. 

Ver. 12. The actions of the little horn are definitively compre- 
hended in this verse, as may be seen from this, that in the first 
hemistich 82¥ and 7%" are mentioned together. But this hemi- 
stich has been very variously interpreted. We must altogether 
reject the interpretation of the Vulgate, “ Robur autem datum est 
contra juge sacrificium propter peccata,” which is reproduced in 
Luther’s translation, “There was given to him such strength 
against the daily sacrifice on account of sin;” or Calvin’s, “ He¢ 
tempus datum est super jugt sacrificio in scelere,’ whereby, after 
Raschi’s example, 82¥ is interpreted of the statéo militaris, and 
thence the interpretation tempus or intervallum is derived. For 
N2¥ means neither robur, nor tempus, nor statio militaris, but only 
military service, and perhaps military forces. Add to this that 
82S both in vers. 10 and 13 means host. If we maintain this, 
with the majority of interpreters, only two explanations are ad- 
missible, according as we understand &2¥ of the host of heaven, 
ze. of Israel, or of some other host. The latter interpretation is 
apparently supported partly by the absence of the article in N3¥, and 
partly by the construction of the word as fem. (N39). Accordingly, 
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Hitzig says that a Hebrew reader could not understand the words 
otherwise than as meaning, “and a warlike expedition was made 
or conducted against the daily sacrifice with wickedness” (i.e. 
the impure service of idols); while others translate, “and a host 
placed against the daily sacrifice on account of sin” (Syr., Grot., 
Harenb., J. D. Michaelis) ; or, “a host is given against the daily 
sacrifice in wickedness ” (Wieseler) ; or, “ given against that which 
was continual with the service of idols,” 2.e. so that, in the place 
of the “continual,” wickedness, the worship of idols, is appointed 
(Hofmann) ; or, “the power of an army is given to it (the horn) 
against the daily sacrifice through wickedness,” i.e. by the evil 
higher demons (Ebrard). But the latter interpretation is to be 
rejected on account of the arbitrary insertion of {5 (¢o ié); and 
against all the others it is to be remarked, that there is no proof 
either from ver. 13, or from Ezek. xxxii. 23 or xxvi. 8, that 
122 means to lead out, to bring forward, to give contrary to or 
against. 

In ver. 13 4M (to give) is more closely defined by D1 (some- 
thing trodden under foot); but in these passages in Ezek. above 
referred to, it [the verb 173] is connected with an actual object. 
Construed with the accus. pers. and dy, In) means “ to place one 
over anything.” This conception in its different shades is not so 
much derived from the words of the text as from a reference to 
the history; for it is supposed (cf. Grotius, Wies.) that because the 
matter spoken of is the wickedness of Antiochus, the entrance of 
the Syrian army into Jerusalem and its proceedings (1 Macc. 
i. 29 ff.) must be set forth. 2¥, notwithstanding the want of the 
article, and notwithstanding the feminine construction, cannot 
properly be otherwise understood in ver. 12 than in vers. 10 and 
13, not of the host of the Syrians, but only of the people of Israel. 
The article is wanting also in ver. 13, where yet, because of its 
being taken in connection with Wp, it can only refer to Israel. 
Besides this passage, the fem. construction is found also only in 
Isa. xl. 2, where it signifies the service of war or vassalage. But 
this meaning here, where weighty reasons oppose it, this construc- 
tion does not require us to adopt, for such a construction is not 
infrequent. It is found not merely with names of nations and 
races, so far as land and people are nearly related ideas, but also 
with other words, such as even DY, people, fem., Ex. v. 16, 1 Kings 
xviil. 7, Jer. vill. 5; 0, a multitude, Job xxxi. 84; YU, seed, 
ae. descendants, Deut. xxxi. 21; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 174. But 
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the want of the article in 82¥ in ver. 12 and in 13 has its reason 
in this, that that which is said does not concern the whole host, 
but only one part of it, since, according to ver. 10, the hostile horn 
will cast only some S237 } (of the host) to the earth. If, there- 
fore, there is no sufficient ground for rejecting the application of 
the N2¥ to the people of Israel, it follows that this interpretation 
is decidedly required not only by the connection, chiefly by ver. 
13, but also by that which is said of 82¥ in ver. 12a. 

“Since in ver. 13 the inquirer resumes the contents of vers. 
10-12, and along with the sanctuary names also the ¢ host’ as the 
object of the ‘treading down,’ it is not credible that this ‘host’ 
should be different from that mentioned in ver. 12” (Klief.). 
Moreover, 35 can have in this passage only the meaning of 
to be given up. ‘TOAD °Y can then only be translated because of the 
permanent sacrifice, if YWD2 (by reason of transgression) is united as 
object with 13M in the sense : “was delivered up in transgression.” 
But apart from this, that }02 in the sense of to give up is construed 
with 73, and there are wanting certain parallels for its construction 
with 3 merely, this interpretation, “the host (= Israel) is given up 
in wickedness on account of the continual sacrifice,” presents an 
idea not to be tolerated. We agree, therefore, in general with 
the interpretation of Ch. B. Michaelis, Havernick, v. Lengerke, 
Maurer, Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth, and explain the words thus: 
“and (an) host shall be given up together with the daily sacri- 
fice, because of transgression.” S23, an host, i.e. a great company 
of the host, the people of Israel. 2 before SWB (transgression) 
in the meaning of 2 pretit, on account of (wm), or because of, 
cf. Gen. xviii. 28. WB is the apostasy of the Israelites from God, 
the wickedness proceeding from the DYWB (transgressors), ver. 23. 
The objection that this interpretation is not appropriate, because YW 
is repeated in ver. 13 in union with DY (desolation), and therefore 
a wickedness devoted to destruction is characterized (Klief.), avails 
nothing, because it in no way follows from this that the “ trans- 
gression” must be wickedness seating itself in the place of the 
“ daily sacrifice,” idolatrous worship supplanting the true worship. 
But “ the transgression” cannot be that which sets itself in the 
place of the “ daily sacrifice,” because 127 is not the subject of 
the sentence, but is only co-ordinated to the subject. If 2 in ywaa 
is regarded as the 2 pretii, then yw can only be that which would 
be put in the place of the N2¥. The preposition °Y before WONT 
means thereon, after that, also at the same time, or together with, as 
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in Am. iii. 15, Hos. x. 14, etc. 9, as in ver. 11, is not merely 
the daily Ae but all that fad continuance in the Mosaic 
worship. Finally, the jussive forms }03M and wn (to be trodden) 
are to be observed, since, according to the just observation of — 
Kran., they are not simply identical with the future, as Ewald 
(§ 343) thinks, but here, as in ch. xi. 4, 10, 16, modify the con- 
ception of time by the presentation of the divine pre-determina- 
tion or the decree, and thus express a should, may, or a faculty, a 
being able, in consequence of the divine counsel. To the verbs of 
the second half of the verse 1P (horn) is easily supplied from the 
foregoing context as the subject; and the passage closes with the 
thought: thus must the horn throw the truth to the ground, and 
he shall succeed in this.’ NOX, the objective truth, the word of 
God, so far as it is embodied in the worship. As to this matter 
ef; iMac? i. 43-52, 56, 60. 

Vers. 13 and 4. In addition to what has been already seen 
and communicated in the vision, a further vision unfolds itself, by 
which there is conveyed to the prophet disclosures regarding the 
duration of the oppression of the people of God by the little 
horn. Daniel hears a holy one, i.e. an angel (see under ch. iv. 
10), talking. What he said is not recorded. But while he is 
talking, another angel interrupts him with the question as to the 
duration of the ecioe and this is done that Daniel may hear the 
-answer. Therefore the first angel immediately turns himself to 
Daniel, and, addressing him, makes known to him the information 
that was fenical 

The ‘Ss (to mos ver. 14, is not, according to the old versions, to 
be changed into ye S (to Lie What Hitzig says in justification of 
ON j is a no weight ; cf. Kran. The angel chat talked is designated 
by inde, quidam, nescio quis, as not being more ental defin- 
able. ‘The question condenses the contents of vers. 10-12: “ Till 
how long is the vision, etc.?” 11M is not the action, but the con- 
tents of the vision, the thing seen. The contents of the vision are 
arranged in the form of appositions: that which is continual and 
the desolating wickedness, for: the vision of that which is continual 
and of the desolation. The meaning of this apposition is more 
particularly defined by the further passage following asyndetos : to 
give up the <anctuary as well as the host to destruction. OD” after 

1“ Successus Antiochi potuit pios omnes turbare, acsi tyrannus ille esset Deo 


superior. Ergo oportuit etiam hoc predict, ne quid novum vel inopinatum con- 
tingeret fidelibus.” —CALVIN. 
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the definite noun without the article, which is sometimes wanting 
(Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xxxix. 27; ef. Ew. § 293), does not mean being 
benumbed, confounded, but laid waste, fallen into ruin; thus the 
wickedness which consists in laying waste. ®)¥ cannot be under- 
stood transitively, since D9¥ and D9 are placed over against each 
other in ch. ix. 27. 

In the answer, 7¥ is to be interpreted as in the question: till 
2300 evening-mornings have been, or have passed, thus: 2300 even- 
ing-mornings long, so (=then) the sanctuary is brought into its 
right state. PI¥ primarily means to be just, whence the meaning 
is derived to justify, which is not here suitable, for it must be 
followed by, from the defilement of the desolation. The restoration 
of the temple to its right condition is, it is true, at the same time 
a justification of it from its desolation, and it includes in it the 
restoration of the permanent worship. 

The interpretation of the period of time, 2300 evening-morn- 
ings, named by the angel is beset with difficulty. And first the 
verbal import of 773 2y is doubtful. Among recent interpreters, 
Berth., Hav., v. Leng. , Maur., and Hofm. Gian U. Erf. p- 295) 
understand i it Te ene of morning and evening (twenty- 
four hours); others, as Bleek, on Ewald Hitzig, Ninel (who, 
however, in his treatise, Die 70 Wochen, u.s.w., p. 115 ff., defends 
the first explanation), Kran., and Delitzsch, are of opinion that 
evening-morning is particularly reckoned with reference to the 
offering of a morning and an evening sacrifice each day, so that 
2200 evening-mornings make only 1150 whole days. But there is 
no exegetical foundation for this latter opinion. It is derived only 
from a comparison, or rather an identification, of this passage with 
Dan. vii. 25, xi. 11 f., and ix. 27; and therewith it is proved that, 
according to 1 Mace. i. 54, 59, cf. iv. 52, the desolation of the 
sanctuary by the worship of idols under Antiochus Epiphanes 
lasted not longer than three years and ten days, and that from 
Dan. xii. 11 it extends only to 1290 days. But these arguments 
rest on assertions which must first be justified. The passages 
Dan. vii. 25 and ix. 27 cannot be here taken into account, be- 
cause they do not speak of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 1290 
days (1835 days, ch. xi. 11f.) do not give 2300 evening-mornings, 
that we can and may at once identify these statements with this 
before us. In ch, xii. 11 the terminus a quo of the 1290 days is 
unquestionably the putting away or the removal of the 1A (daily 
sacrifice), and the giving (placing, raising up) of the abomination 
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that maketh desolate (i.e. the altar of idol-worship); but in this 
verse (ch. vill. 14), on the contrary, the continuance not only of 
the taking away of the 12h, but also of the delivering up of the 
saints and the people to be trodden under foot, is fixed to 2300 
evening-mornings. This oppression continued longer than the 
removal of the appointed daily sacrifice. According to 1 Macc. 
i. 10 #f., the violent assaults of Antiochus against the temple and 
the Jews who remained faithful to the law began in the 143d year 
of the era of the Seleucid, but the abomination that maketh 
desolate, z.e. the idol-altar, was first erected on Jehovah’s altar of 
burnt-offering, according to 1 Macc. i. 54, in the 145th year of the 
Seleucidze, and the purification of the temple from this abomination, 
and its re-consecration, took place on the 25th day of Kisleu (9th 
month) of the year of the Seleucidee 148. According to this, from 
the beginning of the desecration of the temple by the plundering 
of its vessels and its golden ornaments (1 Mace. i. 20 ff.) to its 
restoration to its right condition, more than five years passed. The 
fulfilment, or the historical reference, of this prophecy accordingly 
affords, as is sufficiently manifest, no proper means of ascertaining 
the import of the “evening-morning.’ This must rather be exe- 
getically decided. It occurs only here, and corresponds to vuy@7- 
uepov, 2 Cor. xi. 25. But the choice of so unusual a measure of 
time, derived from the two chief parts of the day, instead of the 
simple measure of time by days, probably originates with reference 
to the morning and evening sacrifice, by which the day was to be 
consecrated to the Lord, after Gen. i. 9, 8, 13, etc., where the days 
of the creation week are named and reckoned according to the 
succession of evening and morning. ‘This separation of the expres- 
sion into evening and morning, so that to number them separately 
and add them together would make 2300 evening-mornings = 1150 
days, is shown to be inadmissible, both by the asyndeton evening- 
morning and the usages of the Hebrew language. ‘That in ver. 
26 Pan) JWI (the evening and the morning) stands for it, does not 
prove that the evening and morning are reckoned separately, but 
only that evening-morning is a period of time consisting of evening 
and morning. When the Hebrews wish to express separately day 
and night, the component parts of a day of a week, then the num- 
ber of both is expressed. They say, e.g., forty days and forty 
nights (Gen. vii. 4, 12; Ex. xxiv. 18; 1 Kings xix. 8), and three 
days and three nights (Jonah ii. 1; Matt. xii. 40), but not eighty 
or six days-and-nights, when they wish to speak of forty or three 
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full days. A Hebrew reader could not possibly understand the 
period of time 2300 evening-mornings of 2300 half days or 1150 
whole days, because evening and morning at the creation consti- 
tuted not the half but the whole day. Still less, in the designation 
of time, “ till 2300 evening-mornings,” could “ evening-mornings” 
be understood of the evening and morning sacrifices, and the words 
be regarded as meaning, that till 1150 evening sacrifices and 1150 
morning sacrifices are discontinued. We must therefore take the 
words as they are, i.e. understand them of 2300 whole days. 

This exegetical resolution of the matter is not made doubtful 
by the remark, that an increasing of the period of oppression to 
2300 days, over against the duration of the oppression limited in 
ch. vii. 25 to only three and a half times, or to 1290 (or 1335 
days, ch. xii. 11, 12), is very unlikely, since there is in no respect 
any reason for this increase over against these statements (Kran. 
p- 298). This remark can only be valid as proof if, on the one 
side, the three and a half times in ch. vii. 25 are equal to three 
and a half civil years, for which the proof fails, and, on the other 
side, if the 1290 or the 1335 days in ch. xii. 11 f. indicate the 
whole duration of the oppression of Israel by Antiochus. But if 
these periods, on the contrary, refer only to the time of the greatest 
oppression, the erection of the idol-altar in the temple, this time 
cannot be made the measure for the duration of the whole period 
of tribulation. 

The objection also, that it is more difficult to prove historically 
an oppression of the people of God for 2300 days by Antiochus 
than the 1150 days’ duration of this oppression, need not move us 
to depart from the exegetically ascertained meaning of the words. 
The opponents of this view are indeed at one in this, that the con- 
secration of the temple after its purification, and after the altar of 
Jehovah was restored, on the 25th Kisleu of the 148th year of the 
Seleucidae, formed the termination of the period named, but they 
are at variance as to the commencement of the period. Delitzsch 
reckons from the erection of the idol-altar in the temple on 15th 
Kisleu in the 145th year of the Se/., and thus makes it only three 
years and ten days, or 1090 to 1105 days. Hitzig reckons from 
the taking away of the daily sacrifice, which would take place 
somewhat earlier than the setting up of the idol-altar, but has not 
furnished proof that this happened two months earlier. Bleek and 
Kirmss reckon from the taking of Jerusalem by Apollonius in the — 


year of the Sel. 145 (1 Mace. i. 30 ff.; 2 Mace. v. 24 ff.), misplacing 
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this in the first month of the year named, but without having any 
other proof for it than the agreement of the reckoning. 

To this is to be added, that the adoption of the consecration of 
the temple as the terminus ad quem is not so well grounded as 
is supposed. The words of the text, WIP P12 (“thus is the 
sanctuary placed in the right state”), comprehend more than the 
purification and re-consecration of the temple. In ver. 11, also 
ch. ix. 17 and xi. 31, Daniel uses the word ¥1P9 for temple, while 
on the other hand &7? means all that is holy. Was, then, the sanc- 
tuary, in this comprehensive meaning of the word, placed in its 
right state with the consecration of the temple, when after this 
occurrence “ they that were in the tower (Acra) shut up the 
Israelites round about the sanctuary,” sought to hinder access to 
the temple, and, when Judas Maccabzeus had begun to besiege the 
tower, the Syrians approached with a reinforced army, besieged 
the sanctuary for many days, and on their departure demolished 
its strongholds (1 Macc. vi. 18 ff., 51, 62) ?—-when, again, under 
Demetrius Soter of Bacchides, the high priest Menelaus was de- 
posed, and Alcimus, who was not descended from the family of a 
high priest, was advanced to his place, who cruelly persecuted the 
pious in Israel ?—-when the Syrian general Nicanor mocked the 
priests who showed to him the burnt-offering for the king, and 
defiled and threatened to burn the temple (1 Mace. vii.)? And 
did the trampling upon Israel cease with the consecration of the 
temple, when at the building up of the altar and the restoration 
of the temple the heathen around became so furious, that they 
resolved to destroy all who were of the race of Jacob amongst 
them, and began to murder them (1 Mace. v. 1 ff.)? Hiivernick 
therefore, with Bertholdt, places the terminus ad quem of the 2300 
days in the victory over Nicanor, by which the power of the 
Syrians over Judea was first broken, and the land enjoyed rest, so 
that it was resolved to celebrate annually this victory, as well as 
the consecration of the temple (1 Macc. vii. 48-50), according to 
which the terminus a quo.of the period named would be shortly 
before the erection of the abomination of idolatry in the temple. 

If we now, however, turn from this supposition, since the text 
speaks further of it, to seek the end of the oppression in the 
restoration of the legal temple-worship, or in the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which the angel brings to view in the inter- 
pretation of the vision (ver. 26), so also in these cases the 2300 
days are to be calculated. C.v. Leng. Maur., and Wiesel., who 
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regard the death of Antiochus as the termination, place the begin- 
ning of the 2300 days one year before the beginning of violence 
with which Antiochus, after his return from the expedition into 
Egypt in the year.143 Sel., went forth to destroy (1 Macc. i. 20) 
the Mosaic worship and law. Only a few weeks or months earlier, 
in the middle of the year 142 Sel., the point of commencement 
must be placed, if the consecration of the temple is held to be the 
termination. In the year 142 not only was the pious high priest 
Onias removed from his office by the godless Jason, but also Jason 
himself was forced from the place he had usurped by Menelaus, 
who gave Antiochus a greater bribe than he did, and gave away 
as presents and sold to the heathen the golden utensils of the 
temple, and commanded Onias, who denounced his wickedness, to 
be deceitfully murdered (2 Mace. ii. 4). Hence we need not, with 
Hofmann, regard the deposition of Onias, the date of which can- 
not be naowerce fixed, but which, 2 Macc. iv. 7 ff., is brought 
into connection with the! commencement of the reign of Antiochus, 
and which probably took place before the year 142, as the date of 
the commencement of the 2300 days, although the laying waste of 
the sanctuary may be dated from it; since Jason by royal autho- 
rity set up a heathen yupvdowov with an édnBetov, and by the 
wickedness of the profane and unpriestly conduct of this man 
Greek customs and the adoption of heathenish manners so pre- 
vailed, that the priests ceased to concern themselves about the 
service of the altar, but, despising the temple and forgetting the 
sacrifice, they hastened to witness the spectacles in the palestra, 
which were contrary to the law; cf. 2 Mace. iv. 13 ff. with 1 Macc. 
i. 11-15. The 2300 days are thus, as well as the 1150 days, his- 
torically authenticated. 

But it is on the whole questionable whether the number given 
by the angel is to be reckoned as an historico-chronological period of 
time, or is not rather to be interpreted as symbolical. The analogy 
of the other prophetic numbers speaks decidedly for the symbolical 
interpretation. The 2300 cannot, it is true, be directly a sym- 
bolical number, such as 7, 10, 40, 70, and other numbers are, 
but yet it can stand in such a relation to the number seven as to 
receive a symbolical meaning. The longer periods of time are 
usually reckoned not by days, but by weeks, months, or years; if, 
therefore, as to the question of the duration of the 2300 days, we 
reduce the days to weeks, months, and years, we shall find six 
years, three or four months, and some days, and discover that the 
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oppression of the people by the little horn was to continue not 
fully a period of seven years. But the times of God’s visitations, 
trials, and judgments are so often measured by the number seven, 
that this number came to bear stamped on it this signification ; see 
under ch. iv. 13, vii. 25. The number of seven years is used in 
the symbolical meaning when, not to mention the cases in Gen. 
xxix. 18, 27, xli. 26 f., and Judg. vi. 1, seven years’ famine were 
laid upon the land as a punishment for David’s sin in numbering 
the people (2 Sam. xxiv. 13), and when in Elisha’s time Israel was 
visited with seven years’ famine (2 Kings viii. 1). Thus the 
answer of the angel has this meaning: The time of the predicted 
oppression of Israel, and of the desolation of the sanctuary by 
Antiochus, the little horn, shall not reach the full duration of a 
period of divine judgment, shall not last so long as the severe 
oppression of Israel by the Midianites, Judg. vi. 1, or as the 
famine which fell upon Israel in the time of Elisha, and shall not 
reach to a tenth part of the time of trial and of sorrow endured 
by the exiles, and under the weight of which Israel then mourned. 

But if this is the meaning of the angel’s message, why does 
not the divine messenger use a pure symbolical expression, such 
as “not full seven times?” and why does he not simply say, “ not 
quite seven years?” As to the first of these questions, we answer 
that the expression “ times” is too indefinite; for the duration 
of this period of sorrow must be given more minutely. As to 
the second question, we know no other answer that can be given 
than this, that, on the one side, only the positive determination of 
the length of time, measured by days, can afford full confidence 
that the domination and the tyranny of the oppressor shall not 
continue one day longer than God has before fixed; but, on the 
other side, by the measuring of this period by a number defined 
according to thousands and hundreds, both the long duration of 
the affliction is shown, and the symbolical character of the period 
named is indicated. While by the period “ evening-morning” 
every ambiguity of the expression, and every uncertainty thence 
arising regarding the actual length of the time of affliction, is ex- 
cluded, yet the number 2300 shows that the period must be defined 
in round numbers, measuring only nearly the actual time, in con- 
formity with all genuine prophecy, which never passes over into 
the mantic prediction of historico-chronological data. 

If we compare with this the designation of time in ch. vii. 25, 
instead of the general idea there expressed, of “ time, times, and 
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half a time,” which is not to be computed as to its duration, we 
have here a very definite space of time mentioned. This difference 
corresponds to the contents of the two prophecies. The oppression 
prophesied of in this chapter would visit the people of Israel at 
not too distant a time; and its commencement as well as its termi- 
nation, announced by God beforehand, was fitted to strengthen 
believers in the faith of the truth and fidelity of God for the time 
of the great tribulation of the end, the duration of which God 
the Lord indeed determined accurately and firmly beforehand, 
but according to a measure of time whose extent men cannot cal- 
culate in advance. In this respect the designation of the time of 
the affliction which the horn growing up out of the third world-king- 
dom will bring upon God’s people, becomes a type for the duration 
of the oppression of the last enemy of the church of the Lord at 
the end of the days. 


Vers. 15-27. The interpretation of the vision. 

The interpretation of Daniel’s vision, as given by the angel, 
falls within the vision itself. When Daniel sought to understand 
the vision, viz. in his mind, not by prayer or by asking a question, 
he saw before him, according to ver. 17, one standing at some dis- 
tance, who had the appearance of a man, but was not a man, but 
a supernatural being in human likeness. This person resembling 
a man is (ver. 16) named by the angel, Gabriel, te. man of God. 
The voice of another, whom Daniel did not see, hearing only a 
human voice proceeding from the Ulai, commanded this person to 
explain the vision to the prophet (1bn?, i.e. to Daniel). Nothing 
further is indicated of the person from whom the voice proceeded 
than what may be conjectured from ‘2% }'3 (between the Ulat), 
whence the voice sounded. These words do not mean “ hither 
from Ulai” (Bertholdt), but “between the two banks of the 
Ulai” (Chr. B. Mich., Hiiv., etc.) ; according to which, the being 
whose voice Daniel heard appears as if hovering over the waters 
of the river Ulai. This conjecture is confirmed by ch. xii. 6, 7, 
where Daniel sees a man hovering over the waters of the river of 
Ulai, who by the majesty of his appearance and his words shows 
himself to be a divine being, and is more minutely described 
according to the majesty of his appearance in ch. x. 5 ff. The 
question, who this man might be, is first answered in ch. x. 5 ff. 
Gabriel is not a nomen proprium but appellativum. The angel 
who was described as in appearance like a 73) (man) is named, for 
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Daniel, Gabriel (“ man of God”), that on subsequent occasions 
(e.g. ch. ix. 21) he might recognise him again as the same 
(Hgst., Hofm., Kliefoth). As to his relation to other angels and 
archangels, the Scripture gives no information. If Lengerke 
and Maurer regard him, after the book of Enoch, along with 
Michael, and Raphael, and Uriel whose name does not occur in 
Scripture, as one of the four angels that stand before the throne of 
God, the Scripture affords no support for it; nor does it counte- 
nance the supposition of Hitzig, that the two angels in vers. 15 
and 16 are identical with those in vers. 13 and 14—that Gabriel 
who spake, and the unknown angel, was the angel of the “ rivers 
and fountains of waters,” Rev. xvi. 4.1 

Ver. 16. As commanded, the angel goes to the place where 
Daniel stands. On his approach Daniel is so filled with terror 
that he falls on his face, because as a sinful and mortal man he | 
could not bear the holiness of God which appeared before him in 
the pure heavenly being. At the appearance of God he fears that 
he must die. Cf. remarks at Gen. xvi. 13 and Ex. xxxiii. 20. But 
the angel, in order to mitigate his alarm, calls him to take heed, 
for the vision relates to the time of the end. The address (ver. 17), 
“ son of man,” stands in contrast to “ man of God” (= Gabriel), 
and is designed to remind Daniel of his human weakness (cf. Ps. 
viii. 5), not that he may be humbled (Hiivernick), without any 

1 Altogether groundless, also, is the identification of them with the Persian 
Amschaspands, since neither the doctrine of angels nor the names of angels of 
the O. T. are derived from Parsism. -The most recent attempt by Dr. Al. Kohut, 
in his researches regarding Jewish angelology and demonology in their de- 
pendence on Parsism (Abhand. fiir die Kunde des Morgen. iv. Bd., Nr. 3), to 
establish this connection, is extremely poor and superficial. The proof adduced 
in the first ten pages of his treatise is confined to these points: that in the 
writings of the O. I’. after the Exile or during the Exile the appearance of the 
angels is altogether different from that presented in the portions written before 
the Exile. It is said that, as a rule, the angels in the period first named take 
the human form, and bear names corresponding to their properties—Michael, 
Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1; Gabriel, viii. 16, ix. 21; and in the book of Tobit, xii. 
15, not much later in date (?), Raphael ;—now also, in contrast to the period be- 
fore the Exile, there is an order in rank among the angels ; Michael, Dan. x. 12, 
is designated as one of the first angel-princes, and, ch. xii. 1, as the greatest 
angel-prince ; moreover, the number of ny (angel-princes) is spoken of as 
seven, corresponding to the Persian Amesha-¢pentas (Tob. xii. 15, and Book of 
Enoch xc. 21). But does this distinction between the pre-exilian and post- 
exilian doctrine of angels, even though it were allowed to be as great as Kohut 
supposes, furnish a proof for the derivation of the latter from Parsism? or does 
this derivation follow from the fact that the Jews in exile came into intercourse 
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occasion for that, but to inform him that, notwithstanding this, he 
was deemed worthy of receiving high divine revelations (Kliefoth). 
The foundation of the summons to ‘give heed, “ for the vision 
relates to the time of the end,” is variously interpreted. Auberlen 
(p. 87) and Ziindel (p. 105 ff.) understand ¥?"MY not of the time 
of the end of all history, but of a nearer relative end of the pro- 
phecy. ‘Time of the end” is the general prophetic expression 
for the time which, as the period of fulfilment, lies at the end of 
the existing prophetic horizon—in the present case the time of 
Antiochus. Bleek (Jahrb. f. D. Theol. v. p. 57) remarks, on the 
contrary, that if the seer was exhorted to special attention 
because the vision related to the time of the end, then }’? here, as 
in ver. 19, ch. xi. 35, 40, xii. 4, also ch. ix. 26, without doubt is to 
be interpreted of the end of the time of trial and sorrow of the 
people, and at the same time of the beginning of the new time of 
deliverance vouchsafed by God to His people; and herein lay the 
intimation, “that the beginning of the deliverance destined by 
God for His people (.e. the Messianic time) would connect itself 
immediately with the cessation of the suppression of the worship 
of Jehovah by Antiochus Epiphanes, and with the destruction of 
that ruler.” From the passages referred to, ch. xi. 40 and xii. 4, 
it is certainly proved that /P-NY denotes the time of all suffering, 
and the completion of the kingdom of God by the Messiah. It dads 
with the Persians and the Medes, and that about this time the Zend worship 
flourished? And do the angels in the post-exilian writings for the first time 
indeed assume the human form? Kohut seems to know nothing of the appear- 
ance of angels in Gen. xix. 1 ff., Judg. vi. 11 ff., xiii. 9 ff. Then does the agree- 
ment, not of the doctrine of the O. T., but of the later Jewish apocryphal 
writings, Tobit and the Book of Enoch, with regard to the number of angel- 
princes and of the Amesha-cpentas, furnish a sufficient proof of this derivation ? 
Dr. Kohut does not himself appear to think so, since he regards it as necessary, 
in addition to this, which is ‘‘ perhaps purely accidental,” to furnish an etymo- 
logical argument. Amesha-gpenta means ‘‘ non connivens sanctus= the holy one 
not sleeping ;” ‘‘ thus,” he says, ‘‘ it is a mere Chaldee rendering of the word 
Amesha-gpenta, when in Dan. iv. 10, 14, 20, viii. 18, the Jewish angel-princes 
are called pwap yyy = holy watchers.” But was, then, the Chaldean king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to whom in a dream a ‘“ holy watcher” appeared, a Jew? and 
in what edition of the Bible has Dr. Kohut found in Dan. viii. 13 the angel 
name \y? Nor is it any better proof that the demonology of the O. T. isa 
foreign production, resulting from the contact of the Jews with the Persians 
and Medes during the Exile, because in Zech. iii. 1f., Ps. xlviii. 49, 1 Chron. 
xxi, 1, and especially in Job i. 6f., ii. 1, Satan ‘is depicted as a plague-spirit, 
altogether corresponding to the Persian Agromainjus, the killing spirit.” Such 
silly talk needs no refutation. 
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not, however, follow, either that these words “are to be understood 
of the absolute end of all things, of the time when the Messiah will 
come to set up His regnum glorie, and of the time of the last tribu- 
lation going before this coming of the Lord” (Klief.) ; or that the 
prophet cherished the idea, that immediately after the downfall of 
Antiochus, thus at the close of the 2300 days, the Messiah would 
appear, bring the world to an end, and erect the kingdom of eter- 
nity (v. Leng., Hitz., Maur., etc.). The latter conclusion is not, 
it is true, refuted by the remark, that the words do not say that 
the vision has the time of the end directly for its subject, that the 
prophecy will find its fulfilment in the time of the end, but only that 
the vision has a relation, a reference, to the time of the end, that 
there is a parallelism between the time of Antiochus and the time of 
Antichrist, that “that which will happen to Javan and Antiochus 
shall repeat itself in, shall bea type of, that which will happen in 
the time of the end with the last world-kingdom and the Antichrist 
arising out of it” (Kliefoth). For this idea does not lie in the words. 
That is shown by the parallel passage, ch. x. 14, which Kliefoth 
thus understands—“ The vision extends to the days which are 
before named O%2°7 NN Ce days); it goes over the same 
events which will then happen.” Accordingly the angel can: also 
here (ch. viii. 17) only say, “ Give heed, for the vision relates to 
the end-time; it gives information of that which shall happen in 
the end of time.” 

Ver. 19. The justice of this exposition is placed beyond a 
doubt by this verse. Here the angel says in distinct words, “I 
will show thee what will happen OY17 NNN (in the last time of 
the indignation), for it relates to the appointed time of the end.” 
Kliefoth indeed thinks that what the angel, ver. 19, says to the 
prophet for his comfort is not the same that he had said to him in 
ver. 17, and which cast him down, and that ver. 19 does not con- 
tain anything so weighty and so overwhelming as ver. 17, but 
something more cheering and consoling; that it gives to the vision 
another aspect, which relieves Daniel of the sorrow which it had 
brought upon him on account of its import with reference to the 
end. From this view of the contents of ver. 19 Kliefoth concludes 
that Daniel, after he had recovered from his terror in the presence 
of the heavenly messenger, and had turned his mind to the contents 
of the vision, was thrown to the ground by the thought presented 
to him by the angel, that the vision had reference to the end of all 
things, and that, in order to raise him up, the angel said something 
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else to him more comforting of the vision. But this conclusion 
has no foundation in the text. The circumstance that Daniel was 
not again cast to the ground by the communication of the angel 
in ver. 19, is not to be accounted for by supposing that the angel 
now made known to him something more consoling; but it has its 
- foundation in this, that the angel touched the prophet, who had 
fallen dismayed to the earth, and placed him again on his feet (ver. 
18), and by means of this touch communicated to him the strength 
to hear his words. But the explanation which Kliefoth gives of 
ver. 19 the words do not bear. “The last end of the indigna- 
tion” must denote the time which will follow after the expiration 
of the OY, i.e. the period of anger of the Babylonian Exile. But 
nn means, when space is spoken of, that which is farthest (cf. 
Ps. cxxxix. 9), and when time is spoken of, the last, the end, the 
opposite of NWN, the end over against the beginning. If n nN 
nv does not denote such a time as follows an otherwise fixed 
termination, but the last time, the end-time (see under ch. ii. 28), 
so also, since DYt is here the time of the revelation of the divine 
wrath, DY NNN can only denote the last time, or the end-time, 
of the revelation of the divine wrath. This explanation of the 
words, the only one which the terms admit of, is also required by 
the closing words of ver. 19, 72 ayia? 2 (for at the time appointed 
the end). According to the example of the Vulg., quoniam habet 
tempus finem swum, and Luther’s version, “for the end has its 
appointed time,” Kliefoth translates the words, “for the firmly- 
ordained, definite time has its end,” and refers this to the time of 
the Babylonish Exile, which indeed, as Daniel knew (ch. ix. 2), 
was fixed by God to seventy years. But that the Babylonish Exile 
will have its fixed end, will come to an end with the seventy years, 
the angel needed not to announce to the prophet, for he did not 
doubt it, and the putting him in remembrance of that fact would 
have afforded him but very poor consolation regarding the time of 
the future wrath. This conception of the words depends on the 
inaccurate interpretation of the words Oyi7 NMS, and will conse- 
quently fall to the ground along with it. If syinnd (to the appoint- 
ment) were separated from }’?, and were to be taken by itself, and 
to be understood of the time of the OYt, then it ought to have the 
article, as in ch. xi. 27, 35. Without the article, as here, it must 
be connected with /?, and then, with {77 supplied as the subject 
from the context (ver. 17), is to be translated, as it is by almost all 
modern interpreters: for the vision relates to the appointed time of 
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the end. But /P7MY, the time of the end, and /? 739, the appointed 
time of the end, is not the absolute end of all dings the time of 
the setting up pe the regnum gloria, and the time of the tribulation 
preceding the return of our Lord; but the time of the judgment of 
the world-kingdom and the setting up of the everlasting kingdom 
‘of God by the appearance of the Messiah, the end of aidv otros 
and the commencement of the ai@v wédXwr, the time of the NNN 
b%7 (ch. x. 14), which the apostle calls (1 Cor. x. 11) ta rédn tev 
aiwvev, and speaks of as having then already come. 

Ver. 20. Since, from the explanation given by the angel in this 
verse, the vision relates to the Medo-Persian and the Javanic world- 
kingdoms, and to the persecuting kingdom of Antiochus which 
arose out of the latter, so it cannot be disputed that here, in pro- 
phetic perspective, the time of the end is seen together with the 
period of the oppression of the people of God by Antiochus, and 
the first appearance of the Messiah with His return in glory to the 
final judgment, as the latter is the case also in ch. ii. 34 f., 44 f,, 
and vii. 13, 26f. If Kliefoth objects: The coming of the Messiah 
may certainly be conceived of as bound up with the end of all 
things, and this is done, since both events stand in intimate causal 
relation to each other, not seldom in those O. T. prophets who yet 
do not distinguish the times ; but they also know well that this inti- 
mate causal connection does not include contemporaneousness, that 
the coming of the Messiah in the flesh will certainly bring about 
the end of all things, but not as an immediate consequence, but 
after a somewhat lengthened intervening space, that thus, after the 
coming of the Messiah, a course of historical events will further 
unfold themselves before the end comes (which Daniel also knew, 
as ch. ix. shows), and where the supposition is this, as in Daniel, 
there the time before the appearance of Christ in the flesh cannot 
be called the time of the end:—then the inference drawn in these 
last passages is not confirmed by the contents of the book of 
Daniel. For in the last vision (ch. x.-xii.) which Daniel saw, 
not only the time of oppression of Antiochus and that of the last 
enemy are contemplated together as one, but also the whole con- 
tents of this one vision are, ch. x. 14, transferred to the “end of 
the days;” for the divine messenger says to Daniel, “I am come to 
make thee understand what shall befall thy people in the end of 
the days, for the vision yet relates to the days.” And not only 
this, but also in ch. xi. 35 it is said of the tribulation brought 
upon the people of God by Antiochus, that in it many would fall, 
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to cleanse them and to purify them to the time of the end, for it is 
yet for the appointed time. Here, beyond doubt, the time of the 
persecution by Antiochus is placed in intimate union with the time 
of the end, but, as is to be particularly observed, not so that the two 
are spoken of as synchronous. This point is of importance for the 
right exposition of the verse before us. If, in ch. xi. 35, 40, it is 
twice said tyind yp tip »D (the end is yet for the appointed time), and 
thus does not begin with the oppression of the people of God by 
Antiochus, so we may not conclude from these verses—and in this 
Kliefoth is perfectly justified—that Daniel expected the erection 
of the Messianic kingdom and the end of all history with the 
overthrow of Antiochus. If, however, on the whole, the intimate 
causal connection of the two periods of tribulation placed together 
in ch. xi. in one vision neither demands nor even permits us to 
regard the two as synchronous, so this erroneous conclusion drawn 
from these verses before us, in connection with an incorrect inter- 
pretation of ch. xi. 836-45, is sufficiently obviated, both by ch. ii. 
and vil., according to which the fourth world-kingdom shall precede 
the erection of the everlasting kingdom of God and the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of man, as also by ch. ix. 24-27, where—as our 
exposition will show—the coming of the Messiah and the perfecting 
of the kingdom of God by the overthrow of the last enemy are 
dependent on one another in point of time—the coming of the 
Messiah after seven weeks, the perfecting of the kingdom of God 
will follow, but not till after the lapse of seventy weeks. 

This passage is to be understood according to these distinct 
revelations and statements, and not that because in them, according 
to prophetic perspective, the oppression of the people of the saints 
by Antiochus, the little horn, is seen in one vision with the tribu- 
lation of the end-time, therefore the synchronism or identity of the 
two is to be concluded, and the erection of the regnum glorie and 
the end of the world to be placed at the destruction of this little 
horn. The words, “ the vision relates to the time of the end,” thus 
only declare that the prophecy has a reference to Messianic times. 
As to the nature of this reference, the angel gives some intimation 
when, having touched the prophet, who had fallen in amazement 
to the ground, he raised him up and enabled him to listen to his 
words (ver. 18), the intimation that he would make known to him 
what would happen in the last time of violence (ver. 19). DYti is 
the wrath of God against Israel, the punishment which God 
hung over them on account of their sins, as in Isa. x. 5, Jer. xxv. 
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17, Ezek. xxii. 24, etc., and here the sufferings of punishment 
and discipline which the little horn shall bring over Israel. The 
time of this revelation of divine wrath is called NNN because it 
belongs to the O%3 Ns, prepares the Messianic future, and with 
its conclusion begins the last age of the world, of which, however, 
nothing more particular is here said, for the prophecy breaks off 
with the destruction of the little horn. The vision of the eleventh 
chapter first supplies more particular disclosures on this point. In 
that chapter the great enemy of the saints of God, arising out of 
the third world-kingdom, is set forth and represented as the pre- 
figuration or type of their last enemy at the end of the days. 
Under the words 1° Ws (which shall be) the angel understands 
all that the vision of this chapter contains, from the rising up of 
the Medo-Persian world-kingdom to the time of the destruction of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, as vers. 20-25 show. But when he adds 
oyi7 Nn, he immediately makes prominent that which is the 
most important matter in the whole vision, the severe oppression 
which awaits the people of Israel inthe future for their purifica- 
tion, and repeats, in justification of that which is said, the con- 
clusion from ver. 17, in which he only exchanges NY for iD. 
ny denotes time in the sense of a definite point of time, while 1y\2 
is the definite time in its duration ; ¥'? vid thus denotes the end- 
time as to its duration. This expression is here chosen with regard 
to the circumstance that in ver. 14 the end of the oppression was 
accurately defined by the declaration of its continuance. The 
object of these words also is variously viewed by interpreters. The 
meaning is not that the angel wished to console Daniel with the 
thought that the judgment of the vision was not yet so near at 
hand (Ziindel) ; for, according to ver. 17, Daniel was not terrified 
by the contents of the vision, but by the approach of the heavenly 
being; and if, according to ver. 18, the words of the angel so 
increased his terror that he fell down confounded to the earth, and 
the angel had to raise him by touching him, yet it is not at the 
same time said that the words of the angel of the end-time had so 
confounded him, and that the subsequent fuller explanation was 
somewhat less overwhelming than the words, ver. 17, something 
lighter or more comforting. Even though the statement about 
the time of the end contributed to the increase of the terror, yet the 
contents of ver. 19 were not fitted to raise up the prophet, but the 
whole discourse of the angel was for Daniel so oppressive that, 
after hearing it, he was for some days sick, ver. 27. From Daniel’s 
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astonishment we are not to conclude that the angel in ver. 17 
spoke of the absolute end of all things, and in ver. 19, on the 
contrary, of the end of the oppression of the people of Israel by 
Antiochus. By the words, “the vision relates to the appointed 
end-time,” the angel wished only to point to the importance of his 
announcement, and to add emphasis to his call to the prophet to 
give heed. 

~ Wers. 22-26. After the introductory words, we have now in these 
verses the explanation of the chief points of the vision. 

Vers. 20-22 explain vers. 3-8. “The kings of Media and 
Persia” are the whole number of the Medo-Persian kings as they 
succeed each other, 7.e. the Medo-Persian monarchy in the whole 
of its historical development. To ‘5¥7 the epithet YYW, hairy, 
shaggy, is added to characterize the animal as an he-goat. The king 
of Javan (Greece) is the founder and representative of the Macedo- 
Grecian world-kingdom, or rather the royalty of this kingdom, 
since the great horn of the ram is forthwith interpreted of Alexander 
the Great, the first king of this kingdom. The words 172¥37 to 
MANA (ver. 22) form an absolute subject-sentence, in which, how- 
ever, 72 1YM) is not to be taken éxBarixés, rt broke in pieces, so that 

. (Kr an.); for “the statement of the principal passage may not 
yee here in the subordinate relative passage” (Hitzig) ; but to 
the statement beginning with the participle the further definition in 
the verb. fin. with } consec. is added, without the relative Wx, as is 
frequently the case (cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 351), which we cannot give 
with so much brevity, but must express thus: “as concerning the 
horn, that it was broken in pieces, and then four stood up in its place, 
(this signifies) that four kingdoms shall arise from the people.” 
39 without the article does not signify from the people of Javan, 
for in this case the article would not have been omitted; nor does 
it signify from the heathen world, because a direct contrast to 
Israel does not lie before us; but indefinitely, from the territory of 
the people, or the world of the people, since the prophecy conceives 
of the whole world of the people (Vélkerwelt) as united under 
the sceptre of the king of J as nay is a revived archaism ; 
ef. Gen. xxx. 38, 1 Sam. vi. ; Ewald, $191; Gesen. Gramm. 
§ 47.—ini32 NA, pe not in oe ee not ee wie the strength 
of the first He ef. chi'xi. 4. 

Vers. 23-26 give the interpretation of the vision of the little 
horn (vers. 9-12), with a more special definition of certain elements 
not made prominent in the vision. The horn signifies a king who 
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will arise “in the last time of their kingdom.” The suffix to aM3919 
(of their kingdom) relates to the idea contained in nis (kings). 
D'yyien oD, when the transgressors have made full, seid. the trans- 
gression or measure of the sins. The object wanting to ON is seen 
from the conception of the subject. Owen, the rebellious, are not 
the heathen, for Y¥® denotes the apostasy from God which is only said 
of the Israelites, but not of the heathen; and the word points back 
to YWD32 in ver. 12.. The king that rises up is Antiochus Epiphanes 
(cf. 1 Macc. i. 10 ff.) DEY, hard of countenance, i.e. impudent, 
unashamed in trampling down, without fear of God or man; cf. 
Deut. xxviii. 50. ni P39, understanding mysteries ; here sensu 
malo, concealing his purpose behind ambiquous words, using dissimu- 
lation, forming an artifice, interpreted in ver. 25 by 7919, cf. ch, xi. 
21. The unfolding of these qualities is presented in vers. 24, 25 ; 
in ver. 24 of the D287. By virtue of the audacity of his conduct 
his power will be strengthened, in32 NOs, but not by his own might. 
The contrast here is not: by the power or permission of God (Ephr., 
Theodrt., Hiiv., Hitz., Kran.), reference being made to 02n (was 
given) in ver. 12, and to DN (to give) in ver. 13. This contrast is 
foreign to the passage. The context much rather relates to the 
audacity and the cunning by which, more than by his power, 
Antiochus raised himself to might. The strengthening of the 
power is limited neither to his reaching the throne by the over- 
throw of other pretenders to it (Berth. and others), nor to the 
conquest of Palestine, but relates to the power which, according 
to the following statements, he developed as king against Israel, as 
well as against other kingdoms. nindpa (wonderful works) is used 
adverbially, as in Job xxxvil. 5: in an astonishing, wonderful way, 
he will work destruction. But from this word it does not follow that 
the expression 1732 ND) is to be referred to the power of God, for it 
does not necessarily mean deeds or things supernaturally originating 
from God; and even though it had only this meaning, yet here they 
could not be thought of as deeds accomplished in God’s strength, 
but only as deeds performed by demoniacal strength, because MnW 
(shall destroy) cannot be predicated of God in the sense determined 
by the context. This destructive work he shall direct against the 
mighty and against the people of the saints, O28? does not here 
signify many, numerous, many individual Israelites (v. Leng., 
Maur., Kliefoth), partly because in ver. 25 027 stands for that, 
partly because of the ow Ip oY, by which we are to understand the 
people of Israel, not merely the insignificant and weak, or pious 
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(Kran.). Hence 0°%:8¥ cannot mean the elders of Israel, much less 
merely foreign kings (Berth., Dereser), but the nadie generally, 
under which perhaps we are specially to think of heathen rulers. 

In ver. 25 the cunning and craftiness of his action and de- 
meanour are depicted. iboy oy (through his craft) is placed first. 
Soy, sagacity, here sensu malo, cunning. On the ground of this 
cunning his deceit will be successful. 12799 without the article 
means “all kinds of deceit which he designs” (Hitzig). On that 
account his heart is raised in haughtiness, so that not only does 
he destroy many unexpectedly, but also raises himself against God. 
In the 0°37 (many) are comprehended “the mighty and the holy 
people” (ver. 24). movia does not mean in deep peace, but zn 
careless security, and thus unexpectedly. An historical proof of 
this is found in 1 Mace. i. 10. on’ Ww (Pr ince of pr inces) corre- 
sponds with ONT 378 (Lord of lords) in Ps) exxxvin dv loms 
God; ef. ver. 11. But the angel adds, “he shall be destroyed 
without hands,” 2z.e. he shall be destroyed not by the hand of man, 
but by God. 

In ver. 26 there follows, in conclusion, the confirmation of the 
truth of what is said of the duration of this oppression for the 
people of God. Because the time of it was not seen by Daniel, 
but was revealed to him in words, 1282 WN is here used in refok 
ence to that which was, or of which it was, said. But we need not 
connect this relative sentence with the genitive 7737) 21Y7 (the 
evening and the morning), although this were admissible, but can 
make it depend on 7871) (vision), since the word-revelation of the 
evenings and mornings forms an integral part of the “ vision.” 
pal) 3WN are to be canon collectively. The confirmation of the 
truth of this revelation does not betray the purpose to make the 
book falsely appear as if it were old (v. Leng., Hitzig) ; it much 
more is fitted to serve the purpose of strengthening the weakness 
of the faithful, and giving them consolation in the hour of trial. 
For in the statement of the duration of the afflictions lies not only 
the fact that they will come to an end, but at the same time also 
that this end is determined beforehand by God; cf. ch. xii. 7. In 
other places this confirmation serves only to meet doubts, arising 
from the weakness of the flesh, as to the realization of revelations 
of such weighty import; cf. ch. x. 1, xii. 1, Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5 
RL. Gs 

But Daniel must close the prophecy, because it extends into a 
long time. OND is not equivalent to ODM, to seal up, but it means 


? 
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to stop, to conclude, to hide (cf. 2 Kings iii. 19, Ezek. xxviii. 3), 
but not in the sense of keeping secret, or because it would be in- 
comprehensible for the nearest times ; for to seal or to shut up has 
nothing in common with incomprehensibility, but is used in the 
sense of keeping. ‘ A document is sealed up in the original text, 
and laid up in archives (shut up), that it may remain preserved 
for remote times, but not that it may remain secret, while copies 
of it remain in public use” (Kliefoth). The meaning of the 
command, then, is simply this: “ Preserve the revelation, not be- 
cause it is not yet to be understood, also not for the purpose of 
keeping it secret, but that it may remain preserved for distant 
times” (Kliefoth). The reason assigned for the command only 
agrees with this interpretation. 0°37 pi) (to many days) is not 
to be identified with yp-nye in ver. 17, but designates only a long 
time; and this indefinite expression is here used because it was not 
intended to give exactly again the termination according to vers. 
17 and 19, but only to say that the time of the end was not near. 

In ver. 27 the influence of this vision on Daniel is mentioned 
(cf. ch. vii. 28). It so deeply agitated the prophet that he was 
sick certain days, and not till after he had recovered from this 
sickness could he attend to the king’s business. The contents of 
the vision remained fixed in his mind; the scene filled him with 
amazement, and no one understood it. Maurer, Hitzig, and 
Kranichfeld interpret [2 PS L understood it not, supplying the 
pronoun of the first person from the connection. But even 
though the construction of the words should admit of this supple- 
ment, for which a valid proof is not adduced, yet it would be here 
unsuitable, and is derived merely from giving to DMD (ver. 26) the 
false interpretation of to conceal. If Daniel had been required to 
keep the prophecy secret according to the command in ver. 26, 
then the remark “no one understood it” would have been alto- 
gether superfluous. But if he was required only to preserve the 
prophecy, and it deeply moved him, then those around him must 
have had knowledge of it, and the amazement of Daniel would 
become the greater when not only he but all others failed to 
understand it. To refer }'2 }'8 only to Danielis forbidden by the 
comparison with }.S NP) in ch. xii. 8. The fulfilment of this 
vision can alone lead to its full understanding. 
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CHAP. IX. THE SEVENTY WEEKS. 


In the first year of Darius the Median, Daniel, by a diligent 
study of the prophecies of Jeremiah as to the number of years 
during which Jerusalem must lie desolate (vers. 1, 2), was led to 
pour forth a penitential prayer, in which he acknowledges the 
justice of the divine chastisement which hung over Israel on 
account of their sins, and entreats the mercy of God in behalf of 
his people (vers. 3-19). In consequence of this prayer, the angel 
Gabriel (vers. 20-23) appeared, and announced to him that seventy 
weeks (vers. 24-27) must pass over his people and the holy city 
before the consummation of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 1 and 2 mention the occasion on which the penitential 
prayer (vers. 3-19) was offered, and the divine revelation following 
thereupon regarding the time and the course of the oppression of 
the people of God by the world-power till the completion of God’s 
plan of salvation. 

Regarding Darius, the son of Ahasverosch, of the race of the 
Medes, see under ch. vi. 1. In the word yon the Hophal is to be 
noticed: rea constitutus, factus est. It shows that Darius did not 
become king over the Chaldean kingdom by virtue of a hereditary 
right to it, nor that he gained the kingdom by means of conquest, 
but that he received it (aR, ch. vi. 1) from the conqueror of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus, the general of the army. The first year of the reign of 
Darius the Mede over the Chaldean kingdom is the year 538 B.c., 
since Babylon was taken by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus 
in the year 539-538 B.c. According to Ptolemy, Cyrus the Per- 
sian reigned nine years after Nabonadius. But the death of Cyrus, 
as is acknowledged, occurred in the year 529 B.c. From the nine 
years of the reign of Cyrus, according to our exposition (p. 198), 
two years are to be deducted for Darius the Mede, so that the 
reion of Cyrus by himself over the kingdom which he founded 
begins in the year 536, in which year the seventy years of the 
Babylonish exile of the Jews were completed; cf. the exposition 
under ch. i. 1 (p. 66 ff.) with the chronological survey in the Com. 
on the Books of the Kings (p. 140 ff.). 

The statement as to the time, ver. 1, is again repeated in the 
beginning of ver. 2, on account of the relative sentence coming 
between, so as to connect that which follows with it. We translate 
(in ver. 2), with Hgstb., Maur., Hitzig, “I marked, or gave heed, 
in the Scriptures to the number of the years,” so that 12D (nwm- 
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ber) forms the object to ‘N92 (I understood); cf. Prov. vii. 7. 
Neither the placing of 0%5D3 (dy books) first nor the Atnach under 
this word controvert this view; for the object is placed after “by 
books” because a further definition is annexed to it; and the separa- 
tion of the object from the verb by the Atnach is justified by this 
consideration, that the passage contains two statements, viz. that 
Daniel studied the Scriptures, and that his study was directed to 
the number of the years, etc. O53, with the definite article, 
does not denote a collection of known sacred writings in which 
the writings of Jeremiah were included, so that, seeing the collec- 
tion of the prophets cannot be thought of without the Pentateuch, 
by this word we are to understand (with Bleek, Gesenius, v. Leng., 
Hitzig) the recognised collection of the O. T. writings, the Law 
and the Prophets. For 0%509, ra By8rcd, is not synonymous with 
Dns, ai yeadat, but denotes only writings in the plural, but does 
not say that these writings formed already a recognised collection ; 
so that from this expression nothing can be concluded regarding the 
formation of the O. T. canon. As little can 053 refer, with Hiiv. 
and Kran., to the letter of Jeremiah to the exiles (Jer. xxix.), for 
this reason, that not in Jer. xxix., but in Jer. xxv. 11 f., the seventy 
years of the desolation of the land of Judah, and tmplic. of Jeru- 
salem, are mentioned. The plur. 05D also can be understood of a 
single letter, only if the context demands or makes appropriate this 
narrower application of the word, as eg. 2 Kings xix. 14. But 
here this is not the case, since Jeremiah in two separate prophecies 
speaks of the seventy years, and not in the letter of ch. xxix., but 
only in ch. xxv., has he spoken of the seventy years’ desolation of 
the land. Jn 5502 lies nothing further than that writings existed, 
among which were to be found the prophecies of Jeremiah; and 
the article, the writings, is used, because in the following passage 
something definite is said of these writings. 

In these writings Daniel considered the number of the years of 
which Jeremiah had prophesied. “WX, as ch. viii. 26, with respect 
to which, relates not to D287, but to DWI IBD (number of the 
years). Itis no objection against this that the repetition of the 
words “ seventy years” stands opposed to this connection (IKlief.), 
for this repetition does not exist, since 18D does not declare the 
number of the years. With nnd (to fulfil) the contents of, the 
word of Jehovah, as given by Jeremiah, are introduced. niaanp 
does not stand for the accusative: to cause to be complete the 
desolation of Jerusalem (Hitzig), but ? signifies in respect of, with 

x 
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regard to. This expression does not lean on Jer. xxix. 10 (Kran.), 
but on Jer. xxv. 12 (“when seventy years are accomplished”). 
nian, properly, desolated places, ruins, here a desolated condition. 
Jerusalem did not certainly lie in ruins for seventy years; the 
word is not thus to be interpreted, but is chosen partly with regard 
to the existing state of Jerusalem, and partly with reference to the 
words of Jer. xxv. 9,11. Yet the desolation began with the first 
taking of Jerusalem, and the deportation of Daniel and his com- 
panions and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim’ (606 B.c.). 

Consequently, in the first year of the reign of Darius the Mede 
over the kingdom of the Chaldeans the seventy years prophesied 
of by Jeremiah were now full, the period of the desolation of Jeru- 
salem determined by God was almost expired. What was it that 
moved Daniel at this time to pour forth a penitential prayer in 
behalf of Jerusalem and the desolated sanctuary? Did he doubt 
the truth of the promise, that God, after seventy years of exile 
in Babylon, would visit His people and fulfil the good word 
He had spoken, that He would again bring back His people to 
Judea (Jer. xxix. 10)? Certainly not, since neither the matter of 
his prayer, nor the divine revelation which was vouchsafed to him 
in answer to his prayer, indicated any doubt on his part regarding 
the divine promise. 

According to the opinion of Bleek and Ewald, it was Daniel’s 
uncertainty regarding the termination of the seventy years which 
moved him to prayer. Bleek (Jahrbb. f. D. Theol. v. p. 71) thus 
expresses himself on the subject: ‘This prophecy of Jeremiah 
might be regarded as fulfilled in the overthrow of the Babylonian 
kingdom and the termination of the Exile, when the Jews obtained 
from Cyrus permission to return to their native land and to rebuild 
their city and temple, but yet not perfectly, so far as with the hope 
of the return of the people from exile there was united the ex- 


1 Thus also the seventy years of the Exile are reckoned in 2 Chron. xxxyi. 
21-23, Ezrai. 1 ff. This Ewald also recognises (Proph. iii. p. 480), but thinks 
that it is not an exact reckoning of the times, but rather, according to Zech. 
i. 12 and Dan. ix. 25, that the destruction of Jerusalem forms the date of the 
commencement of the desolation and of the seventy years. But Dan. ix. 25 
contains no expression, or even intimation, regarding the commencement of the 
Exile ; and in the words of Zech. i. 12, ‘‘ against which Thou hast had indigna- 
tion these threescore and ten years,” there does not lie the idea that the 
seventy years prophesied of by Jeremiah came to an end in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspes. See under this passage. 
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pectation that they would then turn in truth to their God, and 
that Jehovah would fulfil all His good promises to them to make 
them partakers of the Messianic redemption (cf. Jer. xxix. 10 ff., 
also other prophecies of Jeremiah and of other prophets regarding 
the return of the people from exile, such as Isa. xl. ff.); but this 
result was not connected in such extent and fulness with the return 
of the people and the restoration of the state.” On the supposition 
of the absolute inspiration of the prophets, it appeared therefore 
appropriate “to regard Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years, 
after the expiry of which God will fulfil His good promises to His 
people, as stretching out into a later period beyond that to which 
the seventy years would extend, and on that account to inquire 
how it was to be properly interpreted.” Ewald (Proph. iii. p. 
421] ff.) is of opinion that these seventy years of Jeremiah did 
not pass by without the fulfilment of his prophecy, that the ruins of 
Jerusalem would not continue for ever. Already forty-nine years 
after its destruction a new city of Jerusalem took the place of the 
old as the centre of the congregation of the true religion, but the 
stronger hopes regarding the Messianic consummation which con- 
nected itself herewith were neither then, nor in all the long times 
following, down to that moment in which our author (in the age of 
the Maccabees) lived and wrote, ever fulfilled. Then the faithful 
were everywhere again exposed to the severest sufferings, such as 
they had not experienced since the old days of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Therefore the anxious question as to the duration of 
such persecution and the actual beginning of the Messianic time, 
which Daniel, on the ground of the mysterious intimation in ch. 
vii. 12, 25 and viii. 13 ff., regarding the period of the sufferings of 
the time of the end, sought here to solve, is agitated anew; for he 
shows how the number of the seventy years of Jeremiah, which 
had long ago become sacred, yet accorded with these late times 
without losing its original truth. Thus Ewald argues. 

These two critics in their reasoning proceed on the dogmatic 
ground, which they regard as firmly established, that the book of 
Daniel is a product of the age of the Maccabees. All who oppose 
the genuineness of this book agree with them in the view that this 
chapter contains an attempt, clothed in the form of a divine reve- 
lation communicated to the prophet in answer to his prayer, to solve 
the mystery how Jeremiah’s prophecy of the beginning of the 
Messianic salvation after the seventy years of exile is to be har- 
monized with the fact that this salvation, centuries after the fall of 
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the Babylonish kingdom and the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish exile, had not yet come, but that instead of it, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a time of the severest oppression had come. 
How does this opinion stand related to the matter of this chapter, 
leaving out of view all other grounds for the genuineness of the 
book of Daniel? Does the prayer of Daniel, or the divine revelation 
communicated to him by means of Gabriel regarding the seventy 
weeks, contain elements which attest its correctness or probability ? 

The prayer of Daniel goes forth in the earnest entreaty that 
the Lord would turn away His anger from the city Jerusalem and 
His holy mountain, and cause His face to shine on the desolation 
and on the city that was called by His name (vers. 15-18). If this 
prayer is connected with the statement in ver. 2, that Daniel was 
moved thereto by the consideration of the words of Jeremiah re- 
garding the desolation of Jerusalem, we can understand by the 
ruins, for the removal of which Daniel prayed, only the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple which was brought about by 
the Chaldeans. Consequently the prayer indicates that the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem predicted by Jeremiah and accomplished by 
Nebuchadnezzar still continued, and that the city and the temple 
had not yet been rebuilt. This, therefore, must have been in the 
time of the Exile, and not in the time of Antiochus, who, it is true, 
desolated the sanctuary by putting an end to the worship of 
Jehovah and establishing the worship of idols, but did not lay in 
ruins either the temple or the city. 

In his message (vers. 24-27) the angel speaks only of the going 
forth of the word to restore and rebuild Jerusalem, and presents 
the going forth of this word as the beginning of the seventy weeks 
of Daniel determined upon the people and the holy city within 
which Jerusalem must be built, and thus distinguishes the seventy 
weeks as distinctly as possible from Jeremiah’s seventy years 
during which Jerusalem and Judah should lie desolate. Thus is set 
aside the opinion that the author of this chapter sought to inter- 
pret the seventy years of Jeremiah by the seventy weeks; and it 
shows itself to be only the pure product of the dogmatic supposi- 
tion, that this book does not contain prophecies of the prophet 
Daniel living in the time of the Exile, but only apocalyptic dreams 
of a Maccabean Jew.? 


1 The supposition that the seventy weeks, ver. 24, are an interpretation of - 
the seventy years of Jeremiah, is the basis on which Hitzig rests the assertion 
that the passage does not well adjust itself to the standpoint of the pretended. 
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Moreover, it is certainly true that in the Exile the expectation 
that the perfection and glory of the kingdom of God by the 
Messiah would appear along with the liberation of the Jews from 
Babylon was founded on the predictions of the earlier prophets, 
' but that Daniel shared this expectation the book presents no trace 
whatever. Jeremiah also, neither in ch. xxv. nor in ch. xxix., 
where he speaks of the seventy years of the domination of Baby- 
lon, announces that the Messianic salvation would begin imme- 
diately with the downfall of the Babylonian kingdom. In ch. xxv. 
he treats only of the judgment, first over Judah, and then over 
Babylon and all the kingdoms around; and in ch. xxix. he speaks, 
it is true, of the fulfilling of the good word of the return of the 
Jews to their fatherland when seventy years shall be fulfilled for 
Babylon (ver. 10), and of the counsel of Jehovah, which is formed 
not for the destruction but for the salvation of His people, of the 
restoration of the gracious relation between Jehovah and His people, 
and the gathering together and the bringing back of the prisoners 
from among all nations whither they had been scattered (vers. 
11-14), but he says not a word to lead to the idea that all this would 
take place immediately after these seventy years. 

Now if Daniel, in the first year of Darius the Mede, i.e. in the 
sixty-ninth year of the Exile, prayed thus earnestly for the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the sanctuary, he must have been led to do 
so from a contemplation of the then existing state of things. The 
political aspect of the world-kingdom could scarcely have furnished 
to him such a motive. The circumstance that Darius did not 
immediately after the fall of Babylon grant permission to the Jews 
to return to their fatherland and rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, 
could not make him doubt the certainty of the fulfilment of the 
word of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah regarding tlie duration of 


Daniel, but is in harmony with the time of the Maccabees. The other argu- 
ments which Hitzig and others bring forth against this chapter as the produc- 
tion of Daniel, consist partly in vain historical or dogmatic assertions, such as 
that there are doubts regarding the existence of Darius of Media,—partly in 
misinterpretations, such as that Daniel wholly distinguishes himself, vers. 6, 10, 
from the prophets, and presents himself as a reader of their writings (Hitz.),— 
opinions which are no better founded than the conclusions of Berth., v. Leng., 
and Staeh., drawn from the mention of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ver. 7, 
and of the holy city, ver. 24, that Jerusalem was then still inhabited and the 
temple still standing. To this it is added, that the prayer of Daniel is an 
imitation of the prayers of Ezra ix. and Neh. ix., or, as Ewald thinks, an ex- 
tract from the prayer of Baruch (Bar. ch. i. and ii.). 
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the Exile, since the prophecy of Isaiah, ch. xliv. 28, that Coresch 
(Cyrus) should build Jerusalem and lay the foundation of the 
temple was beyond question known to him, and Darius had in a 
certain sense reached the sovereignty over the Chaldean kingdom, 
and was of such an age (ch. vi. 1) that now his reign must be 
near its end, and Cyrus would soon mount his throne as his suc- 
cessor. That which moved Daniel to prayer was rather the reli- 
gious condition of his own people, among whom the chastisement 
of the Exile had not produced the expected fruits of repentance ; 
so that, though he did not doubt regarding the speedy liberation of 
his people from Babylonish exile, he might still hope for the early 
fulfilment of the deliverance prophesied of after the destruction 
of Babylon and the return of the Jews to Canaan. This appears 
from the contents of the prayer. From the beginning to the close 
it is pervaded by sorrow on account of the great sinfulness of the 
people, among whom also there were no signs of repentance. The 
prayer for the turning away of the divine wrath Daniel grounds 
solely on the mercy of God, and upon that which the Lord had 
already done for His people by virtue of His covenant faithful- 
ness, the NipT¥ (righteousness) of the Lord, not the “ righteousness” 
of the people. This confession of sin, and this entreaty for mercy, 
show that the people, as a whole, were not yet in that spiritual 
condition in which they might expect the fulfilment of that pro-. 
mise of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah (ch. xxix. 12 ff.): “ Ye 
shall seek me and find me, when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart ; and I will be found of you, and will turn away your 
captivity,” ete. 

With this view of the contents of the prayer corresponds the 
divine answer which Gabriel brings to the prophet, the substance 
of which is to this effect, that till the accomplishment of God’s plan 
of salvation in behalf of His people, yet seventy weeks are ap- 
pointed, and that during this time great and severe tribulations 
would fall upon the people and the city. 


Vers, 3-19. Dantel’s prayer. 

This prayer has been judged very severely by modern critics. 
According to Berth., v. Leng., Hitzig, Staeh., and Ewald, its matter 
and its whole design are constructed according to older patterns, in 
particular according to the prayers of Neh. ix. and Ezra ix., since 
ver. 4 is borrowed from Neh. i. 5, ix. 32; ver. 8 from Neh. ix. 34; 
ver. 14 from Neh. ix. 83; ver. 15 from Neh. i. 10, ix. 10; and, 
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finally, vers. 7 and 8 from Ezra ix. 7. But if we consider this 
dependence more closely, we shall, it is true, find the expression 
OBI nwa (confusion of faces, vers. 7 and 8) in Ezra ix. 7, but 
we also find it in 2 Chron. xxxii. 21, Jer. vii. 19, and also in Ps. 
xliv. 16; nind> ( forgivenesses, ver. 9) we find in Neh. ix. 17, but 
also in Ps. exxx. 4; and Sy JAN (ts poured upon, spoken of the anger 
of God, ver. 11) : found not only in 2 Chron. xii. 7, xxxiv. 21, 25, 
but also Jer. xlii. 18, xliv. 6, and Nah. i. 6. We have only to 
examine the other parallel common thoughts and words adduced 
in order at once to perceive that, without exception, they all have 
their roots in the Pentateuch, re afford not the slightest proof of 
the dependence of this Sheets on Neh. ix. 

The thought, “ great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy,” etc., which is found in ver. 4 and im Neh. i. 5, has its 
roots in Deut. vii. 21 and 9, cf. Ex. xx. 6, xxxiv. 7, and in the form 
found in Neh. ix. 32, in Deut. x. 17; the expression (ver. 15), 
“Thou hast brought Thy people forth out of the land of Egypt 
with a mighty hand,” has its origin in Deut. vii. 8, ix. 26, etc. 
But in those verses where single thoughts or words of this prayer 
so accord with Neh. ix. or Ezra ix. as to show a dependence, a 
closer comparison will prove, not that Daniel borrows from Ezra or 
Nehemiah, but that they borrow from Daniel. This is put beyond 
a doubt by placing together the phrases: “ our kings, our princes, 
‘our fathers” (Dan. vers. 5 and 8), compared with these: “our kings, 
our princes, our priests, and our fathers” (Neh. ix. 34, 32), and 
‘our kings and our priests” (Ezra ix. 7). For here the naming 
of the “priests” along with the “kings and princes” is just as 
characteristic of the age of Ezra and Nehemiah as the omission 
of the “priests” is of the time of the Exile, in which, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of worship, the office of the priest was 
suspended. This circumstance tends to refute the argument of 
Stihelin (Zinl. p. 349), that since the prayers in Chron., ‘Ezra, and 
Nehem. greatly resemble each other, and probably fare fon 
one author, it is more likely that the author of Dan. ix. depended 
on the most recent historical writings, than that Dan. ix. was always 
before the eyes of the author of Chron.—a supposition the proba- 
bility of which is not manfest. 

If, without any preconceived opinion that this book is a product 
of the times of the Maccabees, the contents and the course of 
thought found in the prayer, Dan. ix., are compared with the 
prayers in Ezra ix. and Neh. ix., we will not easily suppose it 
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possible that Daniel depends on Ezra and Nehemiah. The prayer 
of Ezra ix. 6-15 is a confession of the sins of the congregation from 
the days of the fathers down to the time of Ezra, in which Ezra 
scarcely ventures to raise his countenance to God, because as a 
member of the congregation he is borne down by the thought of 
their guilt; and therefore he does not pray for pardon, because his 
design is only “ to show to the congregation how greatly they had 
gone astray, and to induce them on their part to do all to atone 
for their guilt, and to turn away the anger of God” (Bertheau). 

_ The prayer, Neh. ix. 6-37, is, after the manner of Ps, cv. and 
evi., an extended offering of praise for all the good which the Lord 
had manifested toward His people, notwithstanding that they had 
continually hardened their necks and revolted from Him from the 
time of the call of Abraham down to the time of the Exile, ex- 
pressing itself in the confession, “God is righteous, but we are 
guilty,” never rising to a prayer for deliverance from bondage, 
under which the people even then languished. 

The prayer of Dan. ix., on the contrary, by its contents and 
form, not only creates the impression “of a fresh production 
adapted to the occasion,” and also of great depth of thought and 
of earnest power in prayer, but it presents itself specially as the 
prayer of a man, a prophet, standing in a near relation to God, so 
that we perceive that the suppliant probably utters the confession. 
of sin and of guilt in the name of the congregation in which he is 
included; but in the prayer for the turning away of God’s anger 
his special relation to the Lord is seen, and is pleaded as a reason 
for his being heard, in the words, “ Hear the prayer of Thy servant 
and his supplication (ver. 17); O my God, incline Thine ear” 
(ver. 18)." 

The prayer is divided into two parts. Vers. 4-14 contain the 
confession of sin and guilt; vers. 15-19 the supplication for mercy, 
and the restoration of the holy city and its sanctuary lying in 
ruins. 

1 After the above remarks, Hwald’s opinion, that this prayer is only an 
epitome of the prayer of Baruch (ch. i. 15-iii. 8), scarcely needs any special 
refutation. It is open before our eyes, and has been long known, that the 
prayer of Baruch in the whole course of its thoughts, and in many of the 
expressions found in it, fits closely to the prayer of Daniel; but also all inter- 
preters not blinded by prejudice have long ago acknowledged that from the 
resemblances of this apocryphal product not merely to Dan. ix., but also much 
more to Jeremiah, nothing further follows than that the author of this late 
copy of ancient prophetic writings knew and used the book of Daniel, and was 
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The confession of sin divides itself into two strophes. Vers. 
4-10 state the transgression and the guilt, while vers. 11-14 refer 
to the punishment from God for this guilt. Ver. 3 forms the in- 
troduction. The words, “Then I directed my face to the Lord,” 
are commonly understood, after ch. vi. 11, as meaning that Daniel 
turned his face toward the place of the temple, toward Jerusalem. 
This is possible. The words themselves, however, only say that he 
turned his face to God the Lord in heaven, to Don 8, the 
Lord of the whole world, the true God, not to min’, although he 
meant the covenant God. “To seek prayer in (with) fasting,” 
etc. “Fasting in sackcloth (penitential garment made of hair) 
and ashes,” z.c. sprinkling the head with ashes as an outward sign 
of true humility and penitence, comes into consideration as a means 
of preparation for prayer, in order that one might place himself in 
the right frame of mind for prayer, which is an indispensable 
condition for the hearing of it—a result which is the aim in the 
seeking. In regard to this matter Jerome makes these excellent 
remarks: “In cinere igitur et sacco postulat implert quod Deus 
promiserat, non quod esset incredulus futurorum, sed ne securitas 
negligentiam et negligentia pareret offensam.” nban and DINAN = 
mann, cf. 1 Kings viii. 88, 45, 49, 2 Chron. vi. 29, 35. 725m is 
prayer in general; 0°399N, prayer for mercy and compassion, as 
also a petition for something, such as the turning away of misfor- 
tune or evil (deprecari). The design of the prayer lying before us 
is to entreat God that He would look with pity on the desolation 
of the holy city and the temple, and fulfil His promise of their 
restoration. This prayer is found in vers. 15-19. 

Ver. 4. Since the desolation of the holy land and the exile of 
the people was a well-deserved punishment for their sins, and a 
removal of the punishment could not be hoped for without genuine 
humiliation under the righteous judgment of God, Daniel begins 
with a confession of the great transgression of the people, and of 


familiar with the writings of Daniel and Jeremiah, and of other prophets, so 
that he imitated them. This statement, that the pseudo-Baruch in ch. i. 15- 
iii. 8 presents an extended imitation of Daniel’s prayer, Ewald has not refuted, 
and he has brought forward nothing more in support of his view than the as- 
sertion, resting on the groundless supposition that the mention of the ‘‘ judges” 
in Dan. ix. 12 is derived from Bar. ii. 1, and on the remark that the author of 
the book of Baruch would have nothing at all peculiar if he had formed that 
long prayer out of the book of Daniel, or had only wrought after this pattern 
—a remark which bears witness, indeed, of a compassionate concern for his 
protége, but manifestly says nothing for the critic. 
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the righteousness of the divine dealings with them, that on the 
ground of this confession he might entreat of the divine compas- 
sion the fulfilment of the promised restoration of Jerusalem and 
Israel. He prays to Jehovah TON, my God. If we wish our 
prayers to be heard, then God, to whos we pray, must become 
our God. To MNS (I made confession M. Geier applies Augus- 
tine’s beautiful remark: on Ps. xxix.: “ Confessio gemina est, aut 
peccati aut laudis. Quando nobis ale est in tribulationibus, confite- 
amur peccata nostra; quando nobis bene est in exultatione justitie, 
confiteamur laudem Deo: sine confessione tamen non simus.” The 
address, “ Thou great and dreadful God, who keepest the cove- 
nant,” etc., points in its first part to the mighty acts of God in 
destroying His enemies (cf. Deut. vii. 21), and in the second part 
to the faithfulness of God toward those that fear Him in fulfilling 
His promises (cf. Deut. vii. 9). While the greatness and the ter- 
ribleness of God, which Israel had now experienced, wrought 
repentance and sorrow, the reference to the covenant faithfulness 
of God served to awaken and strengthen their confidence in the 
help of the Almighty. 

Ver. 5. God is righteous and faithful, but Israel is unrighteous 
and faithless. The confession of the great guilt of Lee in ver. 
5 connects itself with the praise of God. This guilt Daniel con- 
fesses in the strongest words. SDM, to make a false step, designates 
sin as an erring from the right ; my, to be perverse, as unrighteous- 
ness ; YW, to do wrong, asa passionate rebellion against God. To 
these three words, which Solomon (1 Kings viii. 47) had already 
used as an exhaustive expression of a consciousness of sin and 
guilt, and the Psalmist (Ps. cvi. 6) had repeated as the confession 
of the people in exile, Daniel yet further adds the expression 27719, 
we have rebelled against God, and 14D, are departed, fallen away 
from His commandments; this latter word being in the inf. absol., 
thereby denotes that the action is presented with emphasis. 

Ver. 6. The guilt becomes the greater from the fact that God 
failed not to warn them, and that Israel would not hear the words 
of the prophets, who in His name spoke to high and low,—to kings 
and princes, i.e. the heads of tribes and families, and to the great 
men of the kingdom and to the fathers, 7.2. to their ancestors, in 
this connection with the exclusion of kings and chiefs of the 
people, who are specially named, as Jer. xliv. 17, cf. Neh. ix. 
32, 84; not perhaps the elders, heads of families (Cocceius, J. D. 
Michaelis, and others), or merely teachers (Ewald). To illustrate 
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the meaning, there is added the expression “the whole people of 
the land,” not merely the common people, so that no one might 
regard himself as exempted. Compare Oy", Neh. ix. 32. This 
expression, comprehending all, is omitted when the thought is 
repeated in ver. 8. 

Ver. 7. Thus to God belongeth righteousness, but to the sin- 
ful people only shame. 7P183 2 does not mean: Thine was the 
righteous cause (Hitzig). The interpolation of the was is arbitrary, 
and PTS predicated of God is not righteous cause, but righteous- 
ness as a perfection which is manifested in His operations on the 
earth, or specially in His dealings toward Israel. 0380 nwa, shame 
which reflects itself in the countenance, not because of disgraceful 
circumstances, Ezra ix. 7 (Kranichfeld), but in the consciousness 
of well-deserved suffering. 7 Di°3 does not mean: at this time, 
to-day, now (Hay., v. Leng., and others); the interpretation of 2 
in the sense of circa stands opposed to the definite 117. In the 
formula 733 DD the 2 has always the meaning of a comparison ; 
also in Jer. xliv. 6, 22, 23, 1 Sam. xxii. 8, and everywhere the 
expression has this meaning: as it happened this day, as experience 
has now shown or shows. See under Deut. ii. 30. Here it relates 
merely to ‘BT nwa 995 (to us shame, etc.), not also to the first part 
of the verse. The 129 is particularized by the words, “ the men of 
Judah” (Ys collectively, since the plur. DW's in this connection 
cannot be used; it occurs only three times in the O. T.), “and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” Both together are the citizens of 
the kingdom of Judah. bye, the whole of the rest of Israel, the 
members of the kingdom of the ten tribes. To both of these the 
further definition relates: “those that are near, and those that are 
far off, etc.” With ‘d Ws DoyD2 (because of their trespass which,” 
etc.), cf. Lev. xxvi. 40. 

Ver. 8. In this verse Daniel repeats the thoughts of ver. 7a 
in order to place the sin and shame of the people opposite to the 
divine compassion, and then to pass from confession of sin to sup- 
plication for the sin-forgiving grace of the covenant-keeping God. 

Ver. 9. Compassion and forgiveness are with the Lord our 
God ; and these we need, for we have rebelled against Him. This 
thought is expanded in vers. 10-14. The rebellion against God, 
the refusing to hear the voice of the Lord through the prophets, 
the transgression of His law, of which all Israel of the twelve 
tribes were guilty, has brought the punishment on the whole 
people which the law of Moses threatened against transgressors. 
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Ver. 11. 44m with 3 consec.: therefore has the curse poured 
itself out, and the oath, z.e. the curse strengthened with an oath. 
393, to pour forth, of storms of rain and hail (Ex. ix. 33), but 
especially of the destroying fire-rain of the divine wrath, cf. Nah. 
i. 6 with Gen. xix. 24, and Jer. vii. 20, xlii. 18, xliv. 6. PNT is 
used, Deut. xxix. 18 f., of the threatenings against the transgressors 
of the lawin Lev. xxvi. 14 ff., Deut. xxviii. 15 ff., to which Daniel 
here makes reference. To strengthen the expression, he has added 
nysawn (and the oath) to mown, after Num. v. 21; cf. also Neh. 
x. 30. 

Ver. 12. In this verse the Kethiv 125, in harmony with the 
ancient versions, is to be maintained, and the Keri only as an ex- 
planation inferred from the thought of a definite curse. “ Our 
judges” is an expression comprehending the chiefs of the people, 
kings and princes, as in Ps. ii. 10, exlviii. 11. 

Ver. 13. The thought of ver. 11 is again taken up once more 
to declare that God, by virtue of His righteousness, must carry 
out against the people the threatening contained in Hislaw. Ns 
before myy-ea is not, with Kranichfeld, to be explained from the 
construction of the passive 32 with the accusative, for it does 
not depend on 14n3, but serves to introduce the subject absolutely 
stated: as concerns all this evil, thus it has come upon us, as 


His word, according to which the sinner can only attain to happi- 
ness and salvation by turning to God and obeying His commands. 

Ver. 14. Because Israel did not do this, therefore the Lord 
watched upon the evil, 7c. continually thought thereon—an idea 
very frequently found in Jeremiah; cf. Jer. i. 12, xxxi. 28, xliv. 
27. PS with by following, righteous on the ground of all His 
works—a testimony from experience; cf. Neh. ix. 83 (Kranich- 
feld). 

Vers. 15-19. After this confession, there now follows the 
prayer for the turning away of the wrath (vers. 15 and 16) of 
God, and for the manifestation of His grace toward His suppliant 
people (vers. 17-19). 

Ver. 15. This prayer Daniel founds on the great fact of the 
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‘deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, by which the Lord made for 
Himself a name among the nations. Jerome has here rightly 
remarked, not exhausting the thought however: “ memor est anti- 
qui benesicti, ut ad similem Dei clementiam provocet.” For Daniel 
does not view the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt merely as a 
good deed, but as an act of salvation by which God fulfilled His 
promise He had given to the patriarchs, ratified the covenant 
He made with Abraham, and by the miracles accompanying the 
exodus of the tribes of Israel from the land of Egypt, glorified His 
name before all nations (cf. Isa. lxili. 32, 13), so that Moses could 
appeal to this glorious revelation of God among the heathen as an 
argument, in his prayer for pardon to Israel, to mitigate the anger 
of God which burned against the apostasy and the rebellion of the 
people, and to turn away the threatened destruction, Ex. xxxii. 
11 ff., Num. xiv. 13. Jeremiah, and also Isaiah, in like manner 
ground their prayer for mercy to Israel on the name of the 
Lord, Jer. xxxii. 20f., Isa. Ixiii. 11-15. Nehemiah (ch. i. 10 
and ix. 10) in this agrees with Jeremiah and Daniel. 30 Disp, 
in the same connection in Jer. 1, does not mean, then, at that 
time, but, as this day still: (hast gotten Thee) a name as Thou 
hast it still. In order to rest the prayer alone on the honour 
of the Lord, on the honour of His name, Daniel again repeats 
the confession, we have sinned, we have done wickedly ; cf. ver. 5. 
Ver. 16,.The prayer for the turning away of God’s anger fol- 
lows, and is introduced by a repetition of the address, “ O Lord,” 
and by a brief condensation of the motive developed in ver. 15, by 
the words pNP. nipy does not mean in a gracious manner, 
and P7¥ is not grace, but proofs of the divine Bi aMenmraee The 
meaning of the words PNP. | is not: as all proofs of Thy right- 
eousness have hitherto been always intimately connected Hai a 
return of Thy grace, so may it also now be (Kran.); but, according 
to all thé proofs of Thy righteousness, 2.e. to all that Thou hitherto, 
by virtue of Thy covenant faithfulness, hast done for Israel. Nip T¥ 
means the great deeds done by the Lord for His people, among 
which the signs and wonders accompanying their exodus from 
Egypt take the first place, so far as therein Jehovah gave proof of 
the righteousness of His covenant promise. According to these, 
may God also now turn away His anger from His city of Jerusalem! 
The words in apposition, “Thy holy mountain,” refer especially to 
the temple mountain, or Mount Zion, as the centre of the kmgdom 
of God. The prayer is enforced ae only by TOP, unt also 
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by the plea that Jerusalem is the city of God (Thy city). Compare 
Ps, Ixxix. 4 and xliv. 14. 

Ver. 17. In this verse the prayer is repeated in more earnest 
words. With 125 INT (cause Thy face to shine) compare Ps. xxx. 
4 and Num. vi. 25. ‘258 1992, because Thou art Lord, is stronger 
than WyN2. As the Lord xar’ éEoynv, God cannot let the deso- 
lation of His sanctuary continue without doing injury to His 
honour; cf. Isa. xlviii. 11. 

Ver. 18. The argument by which the prayer is urged, derived 
from a reference to the desolations, is strengthened by the words 
in apposition: and the city over which Thy name is named; 2z.e. 
not which is named after Thy name, by which the meaning of this 
form of expression is enfeebled. The name of God is the revela- 
tion of His being. It is named over Jerusalem in so far as 
Jehovah gloriously revealed Himself in it; He has raised it, by 
choosing it as the place of His throne in Israel, to the glory of a 
city of God; cf. Ps. xlviii. 2 ff., and regarding this form of ex- 
pression, the remarks under Deut. xxvii. 10. 

The expression : and laying down my supplication before God 
(cf. ver. 20), is derived from the custom of falling down before 
God in prayer, and is often met with in Jeremiah; cf. ch. xxxviii. 
26, xlii. 9, and xxxvi. 7. The Kethiv NPS (ver. 18, open) is to be 
preferred to the Keri NPB, because it is conformed to the imperative 
forms in ver. 19, and is in accordance with the energy of the 
prayer. This energy shows itself in the number of words used in 
vers. 18 and 19. Chr. B. Mich., under ver. 19, has well re- 
marked : “ Fervorem precantis cognoscere licet cum ex anaphora, seu 
terna et mysterti plena nominis ADONAI repetitione, tum ex eo, quod 
singulis hisce imperatiwis He paragogicum ad intensiorem adfectum 
significandum superaddidit, tum ex congerie illa verborum: Audt, 
Condona, Attende, reliqua.” 


Vers. 20-23. The granting of the prayer.—While Daniel was 
yet engaged in prayer (P10 2¥, on account of the holy mountain, 
i.e. for it, see under ver. 16), an answer was already communi- 
cated to him; for the angel Gabriel came to him, and brought 
to him an explanation of the seventy years of Jeremiah, i.e. not 
as to their expiry, but what would happen after their completion 
for the city and the people of God. ‘3 MN, the man Gabriel, 
refers, by the use of the definite article, back to ch. viii. 15, 
where Gabriel appeared to him in the form of a man. This is 
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expressly observed in the relative clause, “ whom I saw,” etc. 
Regarding 1203 (at the first, ver. 21) see under ch. viii. 1. The 
differently interpreted words, 43"2 40, belong, from their position, 
to the relative clause, or specially to ‘81 (J had seen), not to 33, 
since no ground can be perceived for the placing of the adverbial 
idea before the verb. The translation of 4Y'2 4¥ by raver pepo- 
pevos (LXX.), aeropevos (Theodot.), cito volans (Vulg.), from 
which the church fathers concluded that the angels were winged, 
notwithstanding the fact that rabbis, as e.g. Jos. Jacchiades, and 
modern interpreters (Hiiv., v. Leng., Hitz.) maintain it, is without 
any foundation in the words, and was probably derived by the old 
translators from a confounding of AY with py. AY. means only 
wearted, to become tired, to weary oneself by exertion, in certain 
places, as e.g. Jer. ii. 24, by a long journey or course, but nowhere 
to run or to flee. 3", weariness—wearied in weariness, i.e. very 
wearied or tired. According to this interpretation, which the words 
alone admit of, the expression is applicable, not to the angel, whom, 
as an unearthly being, we cannot speak of as being wearied, although, 
with Kranichfeld, one may think of the way from the dwelling- 
place of God, removed far from His sinful people, to this earth as 
very long. On the contrary, the words perfectly agree with the 
condition of Daniel described in ch. viii. 17 f., 27, and Daniel men- 
tions this circumstance, because Gabriel, at his former coming to 
him, not only helped to strengthen him, but also gave him under- 
standing of the vision, which was to him hidden in darkness, so 
that his appearing again at once awakened joyful hope. by ya, 
not he touched me, but he reached me, came forward tome. For 
this meaning of 332 cf. 2 Sam. v. 8, Jonah ii. 6. “ About the time 
of the evening sacrifice.” 2, properly the meat-offering, here 
comprehending the sacrifice, as is often its meaning in the later 
Scriptures ; cf. Mal. i. 13, 1. 13, ii. 4. The time of the evening 
oblation was the time of evening prayer for the congregation. 

Ver. 22. }2%, he gave understanding, insight, as ch. vill. 16. The 
words point back to ver. 2. First of all Gabriel speaks of the 
design and the circumstances of his coming. ‘“DS8¥. NHY, now, viz. 
in consequence of thy morning prayer, J am come, sc. from the 
throne of God. 23 TawNe, to instruct thee in knowledge. This is 
more particularly declared in ver.23. At the beginning of Daniel’s 
prayer a word, z.e. a communication from God, came forth, which 
he brought. 725, not a commandment, or the divine command- 
ment to Gabriel to go to Daniel, but a word of God, and particu- 
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larly the word which he announced to Daniel, vers. 24-27. The 
sentence, “for thou art a man greatly beloved” (ninon— —ninOn wx, 
ch. x. 11, 19, vir desideriorum, desideratissimus), does not chara 
the reason for Gabriel’s coming in haste, but for the principal 
thought of the verse, the going forth of the word of God imme- 
diately at the beginning of Daniel’s prayer. N57 stands not 
for revelation, but is the vision, the appearance of the angel by 
whom the word of God was communicated to the prophet. 819 
is accordingly not the contents of the word spoken, but the form 
for its communication to Daniel. To both—the word and the form 
of its revelation—Daniel must give heed. This revelation was, 
moreover, not communicated to him in a vision, but while in the 
state of natural consciousness. 


Vers, 24-27. The divine revelation regarding the seventy weeks. 
—This message of the angel relates to the most important revela- 
tions regarding the future development of the kingdom of God. 
From the brevity and measured form of the expression, which 
Auberlen designates “the lapidary style of the upper sanctuary,” 
and from the difficulty of calculating the period named, this verse 
has been very variously interpreted. The interpretations may be 
divided into three principal classes. 1. Most of the church fathers 
and the older orthodox interpreters find prophesied here the appear- 
ance of Christ in the flesh, His death, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. 2. The majority of the modern interpreters, 
on the other hand, refer the whole passage to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 3. Finally, some of the church fathers and several 
modern theologians have interpreted the prophecy eschatologically, 
as an announcement of the development of the kingdom of God 
from the end of the Exile on to the perfecting of the kingdom by 
the second coming of Christ at the end of the days.’ 


1 The first of these views is in our time fully and at length defended by 
Hiivernick (Comm.), Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 19 ff., 2d ed.), and Auber- 
len (Der Proph. Daniel, u.s.w., p. 103 ff., 3d ed.), and is adopted also by the 
Catholic theologian Laur. Reinke (die messian. Weissag. bei den gr. u. kl. Proph. 
des A. T. iv. 1, p. 206 ff.), and by Dr. Pusey of England. The second view 
presents itself in the Alexandrine translation of the prophecy, more distinctly 
in Julius Hilarianus (about A.D. 400) (Chronologia s. libellus de mundi duratione, 
in Migne’s Biblioth. cler. univ. t. 13, 1098), and in several rabbinical inter- 
preters, but was first brought into special notice by the rationalistic interpreters 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, v. Leng., Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, and the mediating theo- 
logians Bleck, Wieseler (Die 70 Wochen u, die 63 Jahrwochen des Proph. Daniel, 
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In the great multiplicity of opinions, in order to give clearness 
to the interpretation, we shall endeavour first of all to ascertain 
the meaning of the words of each clause and verse, and then, after 
determining exegetically the import of the words, take into con- 
sideration the historical references and calculations of the periods 
of time named, and thus further to establish our view. 

The revelation begins, ver. 24, with a general exhibition of the 
divine counsel regarding the city and the people of God; and then 
there follows, vers. 25-27, the further unfolding of the execution 
of this counsel in its principal parts. On this all interpreters are 
agreed, that the seventy weeks which are determined upon the 
people and the city are in vers. 25-27 divided into three periods, and 
are closely defined according to their duration and their contents. 


Gott. 1839, with which compare the Retractation in the Gttinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1846, p. 113 ff.), who are followed by Liicke, Hilgenfeld, Kranichfeld, and 
others. This view has also been defended by Hofmann (die 70 Jahre des Jer. 
u. die 70 Jahrwochen des Daniel, Nurnb. 1836, and Weissag. u. Erfiillung, as 
also'in the Schriftbew.), Delitzsch (Art. Daniel in Herz.’s Realenc. Bd. iii.), and 
Ziindel (in the Kritischen Unterss.), but with this essential modification, that 
Hofmann and Delitzsch have united an eschatological reference with the primary 
historical reference of vers. 25-27 to Antiochus Hpiphanes, in consequence of 
which the prophecy will be perfectly accomplished only in the appearance of 
Antichrist and the final completion of the kingdom of God at the end of the 
days. Of the third view we have the first germs in Hippolytus and Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, who, having regard to the prophecy of Antichrist, ch. vii. 25, refer 
the statement of ver. 27 of this chapter, regarding the last week, to the end of 
the world; and the first half of this week they regard as the time of the return 
of Elias, the second half as the time of Antichrist. This view is for the first 
time definitely stated in the Berleburg Bible. But Kliefoth, in his Comm. on 
Daniel, was the first who sought to investigate and establish this opinion 
exegetically, and Leyrer (in Herz.’s Realenc. xviii. p. 583) has thus briefly 
stated it:—‘‘ The seventy p yaw, i.e. the xaspol of Daniel (ch. ix. 24 ff.) mea- 


sured by sevens, within which the whole of God’s plan of salvation in the world 
will be completed, are a symbolical period with reference to the seventy years 
of exile prophesied by Jeremiah, and with the accessory notion of cecumenicity. 
The 70 is again divided into three periods: into 7 (till Christ), 62 (till the 
apostasy of Antichrist), and one yaw ¥, the last world-érra, divided into 2 x 3} 


times, the rise and the fall of Antichrist.” 

For the history of the interpretation, compare for the patristic period the 
treatise of Professor Reusch of Bonn, entitled ‘‘ Die Patrist. Berechnung der 70 
Jahrwochen Daniels,” in the Tiib. theol. Quart. 1868, p. 535 ff.; for the period 
of the middle ages and of more modern times, Abr. Calovii Egeraoss theologica 
de septuaginta septimanis Danielis, in the Biblia illustr. ad Dan. ix., and Haver- 
nick’s History of the Interpretation in his Comm. p. 386 ff.; and for the most 
recent period, R. Baxmann on the Book of Daniel in the Theolog. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1863, iil. p. 497 ff. 

Y 
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Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined.—O'Y2¥ from Yi3, pro- 
perly, the time divided into sevenths, signifies commonly the period 
of seven days, the week, as Gen. xxix. 27 f. (in the sing.), and Dan. 
X.)2, o,.in the plur., which is usually in the form niyav; cf. Deut. 
XVi. Of, Ex. xxxiv. 22, etc. In the form Dy2w there thus lies no 
intimation that it is Hot common weeks that are meant. As little 
does it lie in the numeral being placed after it, for it also some- 
times is found before it, where, as here, the noun as the weightier 
idea must be emphasized, and that not by later authors merely, 
but also in Gen. xxxii. 15 f., 1 Kings viii. 63; cf. Gesen. Lehrgeb. 
p- 698. What period of time is here denoted by pyaw can be 
determined neither from the word itself and its form, nor from 
the comparison with O') DY2Y, ch. x. 2, 3, since O%! is in these 
verses added to D'yaY, not for the purpose a designating these as 
day-weeks, but simply as full weeks (three weeks long). The 
reasons for the opinion that common (i.e. seven-day) weeks are 
not intended, lie partly in the contents of vers. 25 and 27, which 
undoubtedly teach that that which came to pass in the sixty-two 
weeks and in the one week could not take place in common weeks, 
partly in the reference of the seventy D'y2¥ to the seventy years of 
Jeremiah, ver. 2. According to a prophecy of Jeremiah—so e.g. 
Hitzig reasons—Jerusalem must lie desolate for seventy years, and 
now, in the sixty-ninth year, the city and the temple are as yet 
lying waste (ver. 17 f.), and as yet nowhere are there symptoms 
of any change. Thien, in answer to his supplication, Daniel received 
the answer, seventy D'Y2Y must pass before the full working out of 
the deliverance. “If the deliverance was not yet in seventy years, 
then still less was it in seventy weeks. With seventy times seven 
months we are also still inside of seventy years, and we are directed 
therefore to year-weeks, so that each week shall consist of seven 
years. The special account of the contents of the weeks can be 
adjusted with the year-weeks alone; and the half-week, ver. 27, 
particularly appears to be identical in actual time with these three 
and a half times (years), ch. vil. 25.” This latter element is by 
others much more definitely affirmed. Thus e.g. Kranichfeld says 
that Daniel had no doubt about the definite extent of the expres- 
sion S9av, but gave an altogether unambiguous interpretation of it 
when he combined the il half-week easentially with the known 
and definite three and a half years of the time of the end. But— 
we must, on the contrary, ask—where does Daniel speak of the 
three and a half years of the time of the end? He does not use 
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the word year in any of the passages that fall to be here con- 
sidered, but only MY or Ty, time, definite time. That by this 
word common years are to be understood, is indeed taken for 
granted by many interpreters, but a satisfactory proof of such a 
meaning has not been adduced. Moreover, in favour of year- 
weeks (periods of seven years) it has been argued that such an 
interpretation was very natural, since they hold so prominent a 
place in the law of Moses; and the Exile had brought them anew 
very distinctly into remembrance, inasmuch as the seventy years’ 
desolation of the land was viewed as a punishment for the inter- 
rupted festival of the sabbatical year: 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 (Hgstb., 
Kran., and others). But since these periods of seven years, as 
Hengstenberg himself confesses, are not called in the law D'yaw 
or Niyiv, therefore, from the repeated designation of the seventh 
year as that of the great Sabbath merely (ee xxv. 2, 4, 5, xxvi. 
34, 35, 48; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), the idea of eee in no way 
Follows: The law makes mention not only of the Sabbath-year, but 
also of periods of seven times seven years, after the expiry of which 
a year of jubilee was always to be celebrated (Lev. xxv. 8 ff.). 
These, as well as the Sabbath-years, might be called Dy2¥. Thus 
the idea of year-weeks has no exegetical foundation. ‘Hofmann 
and Kliefoth are in the right in they remark that D'ya¥ does 
not necessarily mean year-weeks, but an intentionally indefinite 
designation of a period of time measured by the number seven, 
whose chronological duration must be determined on other grounds. 
The az. Xey. 109 means in Chald. to cut off, to cut up into pieces, 
then to decide, to determine closely, e.g. Targ. Esth. iv. 5; of. 
Buxtorf, Lew. talm., and Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.v. The meaning 
for 753, ea ie sunt (Vulg. for éxonoBabnoar, Matt, xxiv. 22), 
which Wieseler has brought forward, is not proved, and it is un- 
suitable, because if one cuts off a piece from a whole, the whole is 
diminished on account of the piece cut off, but not the piece itself. 
For the explanation of the sing. J) we need neither the supposi- 
tion that a definite noun, as MY (time), was before the prophet’s 
mind (Hegstb.), nor the appeal to the inexact manner of writing of 
the later authors (Ewald). The sing. is simply explained by this, 
that D'yIw D yaw is conceived of as the absolute idea, and then is 
taken up by the passive verb impersonal, to mark that the seventy 
sevenths are to be viewed as a whole, as a continued period of 
seventy seven times following each other. 


Upon thy people and upon thy holy city. In the by there 
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does not lie the conception of that which is burdensome, or that this 

period would be a time of suffering like the seventy years of exile 
(v. Lengerke). The word only indicates that such a period of 
time was determined upon the people. The people and the city 
of Daniel are called the people and the city of God, because 
Daniel has just represented them before God as His (Hiivernick, 
v. Lengerke, Kliefoth). But Jerusalem, even when in ruins, is 
called the holy city by virtue of its past and its future history ; cf. 
ver. 20. This predicate does not point, as Wieseler and Hitzig 
have rightly acknowledged, to a time when the temple stood, as 
Stihelin and v. Lengerke suppose. Only this lies in it, Khefoth 
has justly added,—not, however, in the predicate of holiness, but 
rather in the whole expression,—that the people and city of God 
shall not remain in the state of desolation in which they then 
were, but shall at some time be again restored, and shall continue 
during the time mentioned. One must not, however, at once con- 
clude that this promise of continuance referred only to the people 
of the Jews and their earthly Jerusalem. Certainly it refers first 
to Israel after the flesh, and to the geographical Jerusalem, be- 
cause these were then the people and the city of God; but these 
ideas are not exhausted in this reference, but at the same time 
embrace the New Testament church and the church of God on 
earth. 

The following infinitive clauses present the object for which the 
seventy weeks are determined, 7.e. they intimate what shall happen 
till, or with the expiry of, the time determined. Although ? before 
the infinitive does not mean till or during, yet it is also not correct 
to say that 2 can point out only the issue which the period of time 
finally reaches, only its result. Whether that which is stated 
in the infinitive clauses shall for the first time take place after the 
expiry of, or at the end of the time named, or shall develope itself 
gradually in the course of it, and only be completed at the end of 
it, cannot be concluded from the final 2 but only from the material 
contents of the final clauses. The six statements are divided by 
Maurer, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and others into three passages of 
two members each, thus: After the expiry of seventy weeks, 
there shall (1) be completed the measure of sin; (2) the sin shall 
be covered and righteousness brought in; (8) the prophecy shall 
be fulfilled, and the temple, which was desecrated by Antiochus, 
shall be again consecrated. The Masoretes seem, however, to have 
already conceived of this threefold division by placing the Atnach 
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under pnby pis (the fourth clause); but it rests on a false con- 
struction of the individual members especially of the first two 
passages. Rather we have two three-membered sentences before 
us. This appears evident from the arrangement of the six state-. 
ments ; 2.¢. that the first three statements treat of the taking away 
of sin, and thus of the negative side of the deliverance; the three 
last treat of the bringing in of everlasting righteousness with its 
consequences, and thus of the positive deliverance, and in such a 
manner that in both classes the three members stand in reciprocal 
relation to each other: the fourth statement corresponds to the 
first, the fifth to the second, the sixth to the third—the second and 
the fifth present even the same verb onn. 

In the first and second statements the reading is doubtful. 
Instead of bind (Keth.), to seal, the Keri has anno, to end (R. 
DOA, to complete). In NP2? a double reading is combined, for the 
vowel-points do not belong to the Keth., which rather has NO2?, 
since Nba is nowhere found in the Piel, but to the Keri, for the 
Masoretes hold xba to be of the same meaning as 9, to be ended. 
Thus the ancient translators interpreted it: LXX., tas dduxias 
otravica 3 Theod., cuvtedec Ojvat, al. cvvtehéoat; Aquil., cuvreré- 
cat THY abeciav; Vulg., ut consummetur prevaricatio. Bertholdt, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Winer, Ewald, Hitzig, Maurer, have fol- 
lowed them in supposing a passing of 4 into 8. But since 
nba occurs frequently in Daniel, always with 7 (cf. ver. 27, ch. 
ch. xi. 36, xii. 7), and generally the roots with m take the form of 
those with 8 much seldomer than the reverse, on these grounds 
the reading No2? thus deserves the preference, apart from the 
consideration that almost all the Keris are valueless emendations 
of the Masoretes; and the parallel nnn, decidedly erroneous, is 
obviously derived from ch. viii. 23. Thus the Keri does not give 
in the two passages a suitable meaning. The explanation: to 
finish the transgression and to make full the measure of sin, 
does not accord with what follows: to pardon the iniquity; and 
the thought that the Jews would fill up the measure of their 
transgression in the seventy year-weeks, and that as a punish- 
ment they would pass through a period of suffering from Anti- 
ochus and afterwards be pardoned, is untenable, because the 
punishment by Antiochus for their sins brought to their full 
measure is arbitrarily interpolated ; but without this interpolation 
the pardon of the sins stands in contradiction to the filling up of 
their measure. Besides, this explanation is further opposed by the 
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fact, that in the first two statements there must be a different 
subject from that which is in the third. For to fill up the measure 
of sin is the work of men; to pardon or forgive sin, on the other 
hand, is the work of God. Accordingly the Kethiv alone is to be 
adopted as correct, and the first passage to be translated thus: to 
shut up the transgression. N23 means to hold back, to hold in, to 
arrest, to hold in prison, to shut in or shut up; hence NP, a prison, 
jail. To arrest the wickedness or shut it up does not mean to 
pardon it, but to hem it in, to hinder it so that it can no longer 
spread about (Hofm.); cf. Zech. v. 8 and Rev. xx. 3. 

In the second passage, “ to seal up sin,” the nixon are the 
several proofs of the transgression. NN, to seal, does not denote 
the finishing or ending of the sins (Theodrt. and others). Like 


the Arab. pic, it may occur in the sense of “to end,” and this 


meaning may have originated from the circumstance that one is 
wont at the end of a letter or document to affix the impress of a 
seal; yet this meaning is nowhere found in Hebr.: see under Ex. 
xxvill. 12. The figure of the sealing stands here in connection 
with the shutting up in prison. Cf. ch. vi. 18, the king for greater 
security sealed up the den into which Daniel was cast. Thus 
also God seals the hand of man that it cannot move, Job xxxvii. 7, 
and the stars that they cannot give light, Job ix. 7. But in this 
figure to seal is not=to take away, according to which Hgstb. 
and many others explain it thus: the sins are here described as 
sealed, because they are altogether removed out of the sight of 
God, altogether set aside ; for “that which is shut up and sealed 
is not merely taken away, entirely set aside, but guarded, held 
under lock and seal” (Kliefoth). Hence more correctly Hof- 
mann and Kliefoth say, “If the sins are sealed, they are on the 
one side laid under custody, so that they cannot any more be 
active or increase, but that they may thus be guarded and held, 
so that they can no longer be pardoned and blotted out ;” cf. Rev. 
xk/O; 

The third statement is, “ to make reconciliation for iniquity.” 
1B2 is terminus techn., to pardon, to blot out by means of a sin- 
offering, i.e. to forgive. 

These three passages thus treat of the setting aside of sin and 
its blotting out; but they neither form a climax nor a mere ovva- 
Opo.c.0s, a multiplying of synonymous expressions for the pardon- 
ing of sins, ut tota peccatorum humani generis colluvies eo melius 
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comprehenderetur (M. Geier). Against the idea of a climax it is 
justly objected, that in that case the strongest designation of sin, 
yvpt, which designates sin as a falling away from God, a rebelling 
against Him, should stand last, whereas it occurs in the first sen- 
tence. Against the idea of a cvvaOpoiopos it is objected, that the 
words “to shut up” and “to seal” are not synonymous with “ to 
make reconciliation for,” i.e. “to forgive.” The three expressions, 
it is true, all treat alike of the setting aside of sin, but in different 
ways. The first presents the general thought, that the falling 
away shall be shut up, the progress and the spreading of the sin 
shali be prevented. The other two expressions define more closely 
how the source whence arises the apostasy shall be shut up, the 
going forth and the continued operation of the sin prevented. This 
happens in one way with unbelievers, and in a different way with 
believers. The sins of unbelievers are sealed, are guarded securely 
under a seal, so that they may no more spread about and increase, 
nor any longer be active and operative; but the sins of believers 
are forgiven through a reconciliation. The former idea is stated 
in the second member, and the latter in the third, as Hofmann 
and Kliefoth have rightly remarked. 

There follows the second group of three statements, which treat 
of the positive unfolding of salvation accompanying the taking 
away and the setting aside of sin. The first expression of this 
group, or the fourth in the whole number, is “ to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.” After the entire setting aside of sin must 
come a righteousness which shall never cease. That PI¥ does not 
mean “ happiness of the olden time” (Bertholdt, Risch), nor 
“innocence of the former better times” (J. D. Michaelis), but 
“righteousness,” requires at present no further proof. Righteous- 
ness comes from heaven as the gift of God (Ps. Ixxxv. 11-14; Isa. 
li. 5-8), rises as a sun upon them that fear God (Mal. iii. 20), 
and is here called ever lasting, corresponding to the eternity of the 
Messianic kingdom (cf. ii. 44, vii. 18, 27). PI¥ comprehends the 
internal and the external roliouaness of the new heavens and the 
new earth, 2 Pet. ili. 13. This fourth expression forms the posi- 
tive supplement of the first: in the place of the absolutely removed 
transgression is the perfected righteousness. 

In the fifth passage, to seal up the vision and prophecy, the 
word Onn, used in the second passage of sin, is here used of right- 
eousness. The figure of sealing is regarded by many interpreters 
in the sense of confirming, and that by filling up, with reference 
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to the custom of impressing a seal on a writing for the confirma- 
tion of its contents; and in illustration these references are given : 
1 Kings xxi. 8, and Jer. xxxii. 10, 11, 44 (Havernick, v. Lengerke, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and others). But for this figurative use of the word 
to seal, no proof-passages are adduced from the O.T. Add to 
this that the word cannot be used here in a different sense from 
that in which it is used in the second passage. The sealing of the 
prophecy corresponds to the sealing of the transgression, and must 
be similarly understood. The prophecy is sealed when it is laid 
under a seal, so that it can no longer actively show itself. 

The interpretation of the object 822) fitM is also disputed. 
Berth., Ros., Bleek, Ewald, Hitzig, Wieseler, refer it to the pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeks (Jer. xxv. and xxix.), mentioned in 
ver. 2. But against this view stands the fact of the absence of 
the article; for if by fin that prophecy is intended, an intimation 
of this would have been expected at least by the definite article, 
and here particularly would have been altogether indispensable. 
It is also condemned by the word 8'22 added, which shows that both 
words are used in comprehensive generality for all existing pro- 
phecies and prophets. Not only the prophecy, but the prophet who 
gives it, i.e. not merely the prophecy, but also the calling of the 
prophet, must be sealed. Prophecies and prophets are sealed, when 
by the full realization of all prophecies prophecy ceases, no prophets 
any more appear. The extinction of prophecy in consequence of 
its fulfilment is not, however (with Hengstenberg), to be sought 
in the time of the manifestation of Christ in the flesh; for then 
only the prophecy of the Old Covenant reached its end (cf. Matt. 
xi. 13, Luke xxii. 37, John i. 46), and its place is occupied by the 
prophecy of the N. T., the fulfilling of which is still in the future, 
and which will not come to an end and terminate (catapyn@}- 
cerat, 1 Cor, xiii. 8) till the kingdom of God is perfected in glory 
at the termination of the present course of the world’s history, at 
the same time with the full conclusive fulfilment of the O. T. 
prophecy ; cf. Acts. 1.21. This fifth member stands over against 
the second, as the fourth does over against the first. “ When 
the sins are sealed, the prophecy is also sealed, for prophecy is 
needed in the war against sin; when sin is thus so placed that it 
can no longer operate, then prophecy also may come to a state of 
rest ; when sin comes to an end in its place, prophecy can come to 
an end also by its fulfilment, there being no place for it after the 
setting aside of sin. And when the apostasy is shut up, so that it 
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can no more spread about, then righteousness will be brought, that 
it may possess the earth, now freed from sin, shut up in its own 
place” (Kliefoth). 

The sixth and last clause, ¢o anoint a most holy, is very diffe- 
rently interpreted. Those interpreters who seek the fulfilment of 
this word of revelation in the time following nearest the close of 
the Exile, or in the time of the Maccabees, refer this clause either 
‘to the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering (Wieseler), which 
was restored by Zerubbabel and Joshua (Ezra iii. 2 ff.), or to the 
consecration of the temple of Zerubbabel (J. D. Michaelis, Jahn, 
Steudel), or to the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering which 
was desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Macc. iv. 54 (Hitzig, 
Kranichfeld, and others). But none of these interpretations can 
be justified. It is opposed by the actwal fact, that neither in the 
consecration of Zerubbabel’s temple, nor at the re-consecration of 
the altar of burnt-offering desecrated by Antiochus, is mention 
made of any anointing. According to the definite, uniform tradi- 
tion of the Jews, the holy anointing oil did not exist during the 
time of the second temple. Only the Mosaic sanctuary of the 
tabernacle, with its altars and vessels, were consecrated by anoint- 
ing. Ex. xxx. 22 ff., xl. 1-16; Lev. viii. 10 ff. There is no men- 
tion of anointing even at the consecration of Solomon’s temple, 
1 Kings viii. and 2 Chron. v.—vii., because that temple only raised 
the tabernacle to a fixed dwelling, and the ark of the covenant as 
the throne of God, which was the most holy furniture thereof, was 
brought from the tabernacle to the temple. Even the altar of burnt- 
offering of the new temple (Ezek. xliii. 20, 26) was not consecrated 
by anointing, but only by the offering of blood. Then the special 
fact of the consecration of the altar of burnt-offeriug, or of the 
temple, does not accord with the general expressions of the other 
members of this verse, and was on the whole not so significant 
and important an event as that one might expect it to be noticed 
after the foregoing expressions. What Kranichfeld says in confir- 
mation of this interpretation is very far-fetched and weak. He 
remarks, that “ as in this verse the prophetic statements relate to 
a taking away and 759 of sins, in the place of which righteousness 
is restored, accordingly the anointing will also stand in relation to 
this sacred action of the 752, which primarily and above all con- 
ducts to the significance of the altar of Israel, that, viz., which 
stood in the outer court.” But, even granting this to be correct, 
it proves nothing as to the anointing even of the altar of burnt- 
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offering. For the preceding clauses speak not only of the 782 of 
transgression, but also of the taking away (closing and sealing) of 
the apostasy and of sin, and thus of a setting aside of sin, which 
did not take place by means of a sacrifice. The fullest expiation 
also for the sins of Israel which the O. T. knew, viz. that on the 
great day of atonement, was not made on the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, but by the sprinkling of the blood of the offering on the ark 
of the covenant in the holy of holies, and on the altar of incense 
in the most holy place. If nvi2 is to be explained after the 783, 
then by “ holy of holies” we would have to understand not 
“ primarily” the altar of burnt-offering, but above all the holy 
vessels of the inner sanctuary, because here it is not an atonement 
needing to be repeated that is spoken of, but one that avails for ever. 

In addition to this, there is the verbal argument that the words 
owiP WIP are not used of a single holy vessel which alone could be 
thought of. Not only the altar of burnt-offering is so named, Ex. 
xxix. 37, xl. 10, but also the altar of incense, Ex. xxx. 10, and the 
two altars with all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark of the 
covenant, shew-bread, candlesticks, basins, and the other vessels 
belonging thereto, Ex. xxx. 29, also the holy material for incense, 
Ex. xxx. 36, the shew-bread, Lev. xxiv. 9, the meat-offering, Lev. 
ii. 3, 10, vi. 10, x. 12, the flesh of the sin-offering and of the 
expiatory sacrifice, Lev. vi. 10, 18, x. 17, vii. 1, 6, xiv. 18, Num. 
xvill. 9, and that which was sanctified to the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 28. 
Finally, the whole surroundings of the hill on which the temple 
stood, Ezek. xliii. 12, and the whole new temple, Ezek. xlv. 3, is 
named a “most holy;” and according to 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, Aaron 
and his sons are sanctified as DW1P Wp. 

Thus there is no good ground for referring this expression to 
the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering. Such a reference 
is wholly excluded by the fact that the consecration of Zerubbabel’s 
temple and altar, as well as of that which was desecrated by 
Antiochus, was a work of man, while the anointing of a “ most 
holy” in the verse before us must be regarded as a divine act, 
because the three preceding expressions beyond controversy an- 
nounce divine actions. Every anointing, indeed, of persons or of 
things was performed by men, but it becomes a work of God when 
it is performed with the divinely ordained holy anointing oil by 
priests or prophets according to God’s command, and then it is the 
means and the symbol of the endowment or equipment with the 


Spirit of God. When Saul was anointed by Samuel, the Spirit of 
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the Lord came upon him, 1 Sam. x. 9 ff. The same thing was 
denoted by the anointing of David, 1 Sam. xvi.13f. The anoint- 
ing also of the tabernacle and its vessels served the same object, 
consecrating them as the place and the means of carrying on the 
gracious operations of the Spirit of God. As an evidence of this, 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle after it was set up and 
consecrated. At the dedication of the sanctuary after the Exile, 
under Zerubbabel and in the Maccabean age, the anointing was 
wanting, and there was no entrance into it also of the glory of 
the Lord. Therefore these consecrations cannot be designated as 
anointings and as the works of God, and the angel cannot mean 
these works of men by the “ anointing of a most holy.” 

Much older, more general, and also nearer the truth, is the 
explanation which refers these words to the anointing of the 
Messiah, an explanation which is established by various argu- 
ments. The translation of the LXX., cal etppdvar dytov aylov, 
and of Theod., Tod ypicat dytov ayiwv, the meaning of which is 
controyerted, is generally understood by the church Fathers as 
referring to the Messiah. Theodoret sets it forth as undoubtedly 
correct, and as accepted even by the Jews; and the old Syriac trans- 
lator has introduced into the text the words, “ till the Messiah, the 
Most Holy.”* But this interpretation is set aside by the absence 
of the article. Without taking into view 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, the 
words D'VIP WIP are nowhere used of persons, but only of things. 
This meaning lies at the foundation of the passage in the book 
of Chronicles referred to, “that he should sanctify a DWI? Wp, 
anoint him (Aaron) to be a most holy thing.” Following Hiaver- 
nick, therefore, Hengstenberg (2d ed. of his Christol. iii. p. 54) 
seeks to make this meaning applicable also for the Messianic 
interpretation, for he thinks that Christ is here designated as a 
most holy thing. But neither in the fact that the high priest 
bore on his brow the inscription mi™> wp, nor in the declaration 
regarding Jehovah, ‘ He shall be wap,” Isa. viii. 14, cf. Ezek. xi. 
16, is there any ground for the conclusion that the Messiah could 
simply be designated as a most holy thing. In Luke i. 35 Christ 
is spoken of by the simple neuter dyov, but not by the word 


1 Eusebius, Demonstr. Ev. viii. 2, p. 887, ed. Colon., opposes the opinion that 
the translation of Aquila, xai dasinpor qyiacuevov qryiaoweevav, may be understood 
of the Jewish high priest. Of. Raymundis Martini, Pugio fidei, p. 285, ed. 
Carpz., and Edzard ad Abodah Sara, p. 246 sq., for evidences of the diffusion 
of this interpretation among the Jews. 
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“ object ;” and the passages in which Jesus is described as 0 dywos, 
Acts iii. 14, iv. 80, 1 John ii. 20, Rev. iii. 7, prove nothing what- 
ever as to this use of WIP of Christ. Nothing to the purpose 
also can be gathered from the connection of the sentence. If 
in what follows the person of the Messiah comes forward to view, 
it cannot be thence concluded that He must also be mentioned in 
this verse. 

Much more satisfactory is the thought, that in the words “ to 
anoint a O'’IP WIP” the reference is to the anointing of a new 
sanctuary, temple, or most holy place. The absence of the article 
forbids us, indeed, from thinking of the most holy place of the 
earthly temple which was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, since the most 
holy place of the tabernacle as well as of the temple is constantly 
called OYPI LIP. But it is not this definite holy of holies that is 
intended, but a new holy of holies which should be in the place of 
the holy of holies of the tabernacle and the temple of Solomon. 
Now, since the new temple of the future seen by Ezekiel, with all 
its surroundings, is called (Ezek. xlv. 3) DWP YP, Hofmann 
(de 70 Jahre, p. 65) thinks that the holy of holies is the whole 
temple, and its anointing with oil a figure of the sanctification 
of the church by the Holy Ghost, but that this shall not be in 
the conspicuousness in which it is here represented till the time 
of the end, when the perfected church shall possess the conspicu- 
ousness of a visible sanctuary. But, on the contrary, Kliefoth 
(p. 807) has with perfect justice replied, that “ the most holy, and 
the temple, so far as it has a most holy place, is not the place 
of the congregation where it comes to God and is with God, but, 
on the contrary, is the place where God is present for the con- 
gregation, and manifests Himself to it.” The words under ex- 
amination say nothing of the people and the congregation which 
God will gather around the place of His gracious presence, but of 
the objective place where God seeks to dwell among His people 
and reveal Himself to them. The anointing is the act by which 
the place is consecrated to be a holy place of the gracious presence 
and revelation of God. If thus the anointing of a most holy 
is here announced, then by it there is given the promise, not of 
the renewal of the place already existing from of old, but of the 
appointment of a new place of God’s gracious presence among His 
people, anew sanctuary. This, as Kliefoth further justly observes, 
apart from the connection, might refer to the work of redemption 
perfected by the coming of Christ, which has indeed created in 
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Him a new place of the gracious presence of God, a new way of 
God’s dwellmg among men. But since this statement is closely 
connected with those going before, and they speak of the perfect 
setting aside of transgression and of sin, of the appearance of ever- 
lasting righteousness, and the shutting up of all prophecy by its 
fulfilment, thus of things for which the work of redemption com- 
pleted by the first appearance of Christ has, it is true, laid the 
everlasting foundation, but which first reach their completion in 
the full carrying through of this work of salvation in the return of 
the Lord by the final judgment, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of glory under the new heavens and on the new earth,— 
since this is the case, we must refer this sixth statement also to that 
time of the consummation, and understand it of the establishment 
of the new holy of holies which was shown to the holy seer on 
Patmos as 7) oxnv?) TOD Ocod petra Tav avOpeérav, in which God 
will dwell with them, and they shall become His people, and He 
shall be their God with them (Rev. xxi. 1-3). In this holy city 
there will be no temple, for the Lord, the Almighty God, and the 
Lamb is its temple, and the glory of God will lighten it (vers. 22, 
23). Into it nothing shall enter that defileth or worketh abomina- 
tion (ver. 27), for sin shall then be closed and sealed up; there 
shall righteousness dwell (2 Pet. iii. 13), and prophecy shall cease 
(1 Cor. xiii. 8) by its fulfilment. 

From the contents of these six statements it thus appears that 
the termination of the seventy weeks coincides with the end of the 
present course of the world. But ver. 24 says nothing as to the 
commencement of this period. Nor can this be determined, as 
many interpreters think, from the relation in which the revelation 
of the seventy weeks stands to the prayer of Daniel, occasioned by 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years of the desolation of Jeru- 
salem. If Daniel, in the sixty-ninth year of the desolation, made 
supplication to the Lord for mercy in behalf of Jerusalem and 
Israel, and on the occasion of this prayer God caused Gabriel to 
lay open to him that seventy weeks were determined upon the city 
and the people of God, it by no means thence follows that seventy 
year-weeks must be substituted in place of the seventy years pro- 
phesied of, that both commence simultaneously, and thus that 
the seventy years of the Exile shall be prolonged to a period of 
oppression for Israel lasting for seventy year-weeks. Such a sup- 
position is warranted neither by the contents of the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, nor by the message of the angel to Daniel. Jeremiah, it 
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is true, prophesied not merely of seventy years of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and Judah, but also of the judgment upon Babylon after 
the expiry of these years, and the collecting together and bringing 
back of Israel from all the countries whither they were scattered 
into their own land (ch. xxv. 10-12, xxix. 10-14); but in his sup- 
plication Daniel had in his eye only the desolation of the land of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, and prayed for the turning away of the divine 
anger from Jerusalem, and for the pardon of Israel’s sins. Now 
if the words of the angel had been, “not seventy years, but seventy 
year-weeks, are determined over Israel,” this would have been no 
answer to Daniel’s supplication, at least no comforting answer, to 
bring which to him the angel was commanded to go forth in haste. 
Then the angel announces in ver. 24 much more than the return 
of Israel from the Exile to their own land. But this is decided by 
the contents of the following verses, in which the space of seventy 
weeks is divided into three periods, and at the same time the com- 
mencement of the period is determined in a way which excludes its 
connection with the beginning of the seventy years of the Exile. 
Ver. 25. The detailed statement of the 70 D'Y3Y in 716241 
(vers. 25, 26, 27), with the fuller description of that which was to 
happen in the course of these three periods of time, incontrovertibly 
shows that these three verses are a further explication of the con- 
tents of ver. 24. This explication is introduced by the words: 
“ Know therefore, and understand,” which do not announce a new 
prophecy, as Wieseler and Hofmann suppose, but only point to the 
importance of the further opening up of the contents of ver. 24, 
since 2avm (and thou wilt understand) stands in distinct relation to 
m3 jpavne (to give thee skill and understanding, ver. 22). The two 
parts of ver. 25 contain the statements regarding the first two 
portions of the whole period, the seven and the sixty-two Dyiv, 
and are rightly separated by the Masoretes by placing the Atnach 
under nya, The first statement is: “ from the going forth of the 
command to restore and to build Jerusalem unto a Messiah (Gesalb- 
ten), a prince, shall be seven weeks.” 127 S80 ( from the going forth 
of the commandment) formally corresponds, indeed, to 137 83" (the 
commandment came forth), ver. 23, emphatically expressing a de- 
cision on the part of God, but the two expressions are not actually 
to be identified; for the commandment, ver. 23, is the divine 
revelation communicated in vers. 24-27, which the angel brings 
to Daniel; the commandment in ver. 25 is, on the contrary, more 
fully determined by the words, to restore and to build, etc. 2vind 
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is not to be joined adverbially with nisaby so as to form one idea: 
to build again; for, though 3 may be thus used adverbially in Kal, 
yet the Hiphil 27 is not so used. 27 means to lead back, to 
bring again, then to restore; cf. for this last meaning Isa. i. 26, Ps. 
Ixxx. 4, 8, 20. The object to >vind follows immediately after the 
word ni2a?, namely, Jerusalem. The supplementing of DY, people 
(Wieseler, Kliefoth, and others), is arbitrary, and is not warranted 
by Jer. xxix. 10. To bring back, to restore a city, means to raise 
it to its former state; denotes the restitutio, but not necessarily the 
full restitutio in integrum (against Hengstenberg). Here nina? is 
added, as in the second half of the verse to WA, yet not so as to 
make one idea with it, restoring to build, or building to restore, i.e. 
to build up again to the old extent. 22 as distinguished from 
wn denotes the building after restoring, and includes the constant 
preservation in good building condition, as well as the carrying 
forward of the edifice beyond its former state. 

But if we ask when this commandment went forth, in order 
that we may thereby determine the beginning of the seven weeks, 
and, since they form the first period of the seventy, at the same 
time determine the beginning of the seventy weeks, the words and 
the context only supply this much, that by the “ commandment ” is 
meant neither the word of God which is mentioned in ver. 23, nor 
that mentioned in ver. 2. It is not that which is mentioned in ver. 
23, because it says nothing about the restoration of Jerusalem, but 
speaks only of the whole message of the angel. Nor yet is it the 
word of God which is mentioned in ver. 2, the prophecies given in 
Jer. xxv. and xxix., as Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and others suppose. 
For although from these prophecies it conclusively follows, that 
after the expiry of the seventy years with the return of Israel into 
their own land, Jerusalem shall again be built up, yet they do 
not speak of that which shall happen after the seventy years, but 
only of that which shall happen within that period, namely, that 
Jerusalem shall for so long a time lie desolate, as ver. 2 expressly 
affirms. The prophecy of the seventy years’ duration of the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem (ver. 2) cannot possibly be regarded as the 
commandment (in ver. 25) to restore Jerusalem (Kliefoth). As 
little can we, with Hitzig, think on Jer. xxx. and xxxi., because 
this prophecy contains nothing whatever of a period of time, and 
in this verse before us there is no reference to this prophecy. The 
restoration of Israel and of Jerusalem has indeed been prophesied 
of in general, not merely by Jeremiah, but also long before him 
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by Isaiah (ch. xl.-Ixvi.). With as much justice may we think on 
Isa. xl. ff. as on Jer. xxx. and xxxi.; but all such references are 
excluded by this fact, that the angel names the commandment for 
the restoration of Jerusalem as the terminus a quo for the seventy 
weeks, and thus could mean only a word of God whose going forth 
was somewhere determined, or could be determined, just as the 
appearance of the 13 mwiID is named as the termination of the 
seven weeks. Accordingly “the going forth of the commandment 
to restore,” etc., must be a factwm coming into visibility, the time 
of which could without difficulty be known—a word from God 
regarding the restoration of Jerusalem which went forth by means 
of a man at a definite time, and received an observable historical 
execution. 

Now, with Calvin, Gicolampadius, Kleinert, Nagelsbach, Ebrard, 
and Kliefoth, we can think of nothing more appropriate than the 
edict of Cyrus (Ezra i.) which permitted the Jews to return, from 
which the termination of the Exile is constantly dated, and from 
the time of which this return, together with the pails up of 
Jerusalem, began, and was carried for ward, though slowly (Klief.). 
The prophecy of Isa. xliv. 28, that God would by means of Cyrus 
speak to cause Jerusalem to be built, and the foundation of the 
temple to be laid, directs us to this edict. With reference to this 
prophecy, it is said in Ezra vi. 14, “ They builded according to 
the commandment of the God of Israel, and according to the com- 
mandment of the king of Persia.” This is acknowledged even by 
Hengstenberg, who yet opposes this reference; for he remarks 
(Christol. i. p. 142), “ If the statement were merely of the com- 
mencement of the building, then they would undoubtedly be 
justified who place the starting-point in the first year of Cyrus, 
Isaiah (ch. xlv. 13) commends Cyrus as the builder of the city ; 
and all the sacred writings which relate to the period from the time 
of Cyrus to Nehemiah distinctly state the actual existence of a 
Jerusalem during this period.” But according to his explanation, 
the words of the angel do not announce the beginning of the 
building of the city, but much rather the beginning of its “ com- 
pleted restoration according to its ancient extent and its ancient 
glory.” But that this is not contained in the words ni22>) 2nd 
we have already remarked, to which is to be added, that the placing o 
in opposition the commencement of the pandas and the com- 
mencement of its completed restoration is quite arbitrary and vain, 
since certainly the commencement of the restoration at the same 
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time includes in it the commencement of the completed restora- 
tion. In favour of interpreting awn of the completed restoration, 

Hengstenberg remarks that “ in the announcement the temple is 
named along with the city in ver. 26 as well as in ver. 27. That 
with the announcement of the building the temple is not named 
here, that mention is made only of the building of the streets of 
the city, presupposes the sanctuary as already built up at the com- 
mencement of the building which is here spoken of; and the 
existence of the temple again requires that a commencement of 
the rebuilding of the city had also been already made, since it is 
not probable that the angel should have omitted just that which 
was the weightiest matter, that for which Daniel was most grieved, 
and about which he had prayed (cf. vers. 17, 20) with the greatest 
solicitude.” But the validity of this conclusion is not obvious. 
In ver. 26 the naming of the temple along with the city is required 
by the facts of the case, and this verse treats of what shall happen 
after the sixty-two weeks. How, then, shall it be thence inferred 
that the temple should also be mentioned along with the city in 
ver. 25, where the subject is that which forms the beginning of 
the seven or of the seventy weeks, and that, since this was not 
done, the temple must have been then already built? The non- 
mention of the temple in ver. 24, as in ver. 25, is fully and simply 
explained by this, that the word of the angel stands in definite 
relation to the prayer of Daniel, but that Daniel was moved by 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years’ duration of the Mi31N of 
Jerusalem to pray for the turning away of the divine wrath from 
the city. As Jeremiah, in the announcement of the seventy years’ 

desolation of the land, did not specially mention the destruction of 
the temple, so also itte angel, in the decree regarding the seventy 
weeks which are determined upon the people of Israel and the holy 
city, makes no special mention of the temple; as, however, in 
Jeremiah’s prophecy regarding the desolation of the land, the de- 
struction not only of Jerusalem, but also of the temple, is included, 
so also in the building of the holy city is included that of the 
temple, by which Jerusalem was made a holy city. Although thus 
the angel, in the passage before us, does not expressly speak of the 
building of the temple, but only of the holy city, we can maintain 
the reference of the 127 N¥ to the edict of Cyrus, which consti- 
tuted an epoch in the history of Israel, and consider this edict as 
the beginning of the termination of the seven resp. seventy 
weeks. 

Z 
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The words 12) M'¥1d SY show the termination of the seven weeks. 
The words 7°] MW are not to be translated an anointed prince 
(Bertholdt) ; for Mw cannot be an adjective to 12, because in 
Hebr. the adjective is always placed after the substantive, with 
few exceptions, which are inapplicable to this case; cf. Ewald’s 
Lehrb. § 293b. Nor can v2 be a participle: till a prince is 
anointed (Steudel), but it is a noun, and 132 is connected with it 
by apposition : an anointed one, who at the same time is @ prince. 
According to the O. T., kings and priests, and only these, were 
anointed. Since, then, MW is brought forward as the principal 
designation, we may not by 122 think of a priest-prince, but only 
of a prince of the people, nor by MW? of a king, but only of a 
priest ; and by 7°22 1°) we must understand a person who first and 
specially is a priest, and in addition is a prince of the people, a 
king. The separation of the two words in ver. 26, where 13) is 
acknowledged as meaning a prince of the people, leads to the 
same conclusion. This priest-king can neither be Zerubbabel 
(according to many old interpreters), nor Ezra (Steudel), nor 
Onias 111. (Wieseler) ; for Zerubbabel the prince was not anointed, 
and the priest Ezra and the high priest Onias were not princes 
of the people. Nor can Cyrus be meant here, as Saad., Gaon., 
Bertholdt, v. Lengerke, Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and 
others think, by a reference to Isa. xlv. 1; for, supposing it to be 
the case that Daniel had reason from Isa. xlv. 1 to call Cyrus Mv12— 
which is to be doubted, since from this epithet Nw», His (Jehovah’s) 
anointed, which Isaiah uses of Cyrus, it does not follow as of course 
that he should be named MW2—1the title ought at least to have 
been Mw 133, the Mw being an adjective following 722, because 
there is no evident reason for the express precedence of the adjec- 
tival definition." 

The O. T. knows only One who shall be both priest and king in 
one person (Ps. cx. 4; Zech. vi. 13), Christ, the Messias (John iv. 


1 “Tt is an unjustifiable assertion that every heathen king may also bear the 
name Mw, anointed. In all the books of the O. T. there is but a single 
heathen king, Cyrus, who is named Mw (Isa. xlv. 1), and he not simply as 
such, but because of the remarkable and. altogether singular relation in which 
he cigar to the church, because of the gifts with which God endowed him for 
her deliverance, . . . and because of the typical relation in which he stood to 
the author of the higher deliverance, the Messiah. Cyrus could in a certain 


measure be ead as a theocratic ruler, and as such he is described by 
Isaiah.” —HENGSTENBERG. 
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25), whom, with Havernick, Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Auberlen, 
Delitzsch, and Kliefoth, we here understand by the T3 Mw, be- 
cause in Him the two essential requisites of the theocratic king, 
the anointing and the appointment to be the 7°2 of the people of 
God (cf. 1 Sam. x. 1, xiii. 14, xvi. 13, xxv. 30; 2Sam. ii. 4, v. 2 f.), 
are found in the most perfect manner. These requisites are here 
attributed to Him as predicates, and in such a manner that the 
being anointed goes before the being a prince, in order to make 
prominent the spiritual, priestly character of His royalty, and to 
designate Him, on the ground of the prophecies, Isa. Ixi. 1-3 and 
lv. 4, as the person by whom “the sure mercies of David” (Isa. lv. 
3) shall be realized by the covenant people." The absence of the 
definite article is not to be explained by saying that 112, some- 
what as MD¥, Zech. ili. 8, vi. 12, is used kat’ é&. as a nomen propr. 
of the Messiah, the IR Reinteae for in this case 7°32 ought to have 
the article, since in Hebrew we cannot say ap 71, but only 
7200 33, Much rather the article is wanting, because it shall not 
be said : till the Messiah, who is prince, but only: till one comes who 
is anointed and at the same time prince, because He that is to come 
is not definitely designated as the expected Messiah, but must be 
made prominent by the predicates ascribed to Him only as a per- 
sonage altogether singular. 

Thus the first half of ver. 25 states that the first seven of the 
seventy weeks begin with the edict (of Cyrus) permitting the 
return of Israel from exile and the restoration of Jerusalem, and 
extend from that time till the appearance of an anointed one who 
at the same time is prince, ze. till Christ. With that view the 
supposition that O'ya¥ are year-weeks, periods of seven years, is 
irreconcilable. Therefore most interpreters who understand Christ 
as the 132 M12, have referred the following number, and siaty-two 
weeks, to the first clause—“ from the going forth of the command 
»... seven weeks and sixty-two weeks.” Thus Theodotion: éws 
X picrod 1yyoupévou EBSoudoes Era kal EBdouddes EEnxovradvo; and 
the Vulgate: usque ad Christum ducem hebdomades septem et hebdo- 
mades sexaginta duc erunt. ‘The text of the LX X. is here, how- 


1 Jn the 493) mwip it is natural to suppose there is a reference to the pas- 


sages in Isaiah referred to; yet one must not, with Hofmann and Auberlen, 
hence conclude that Christ is as King of Israel named nyyin, and as King of 


the heathen 12; for in the frequent use of the word fae of the king of Israel 
in the books of Samuel it is much more natural to regard it as the reference to 
David. 
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ever, completely in error, and is useless, This interpretation, in 
recent times, Havernick, Hengstenberg, and Auberlen have sought 
to justify in different ways, but without having succeeded in in- 
validating the reasons which stand opposite to them. First of all 
the Atnach forbids this interpretation, for by it the seven D'y2Y 
are separated from the sixty-two. This circumstance, however, in 
and of itself decides nothing, since the Atnach does not always 
separate clauses, but frequently also shows only the point of rest 
within a clause ; besides, it first was adopted by the Masoretes, and 
only shows the interpretation of these men, without at all furnish- 
ing any guarantee for its correctness. But yet this view is not to 
be overlooked, as Hgstb. himself acknowledges in the remark: 
“ Here the separation of the two periods of time was of great con- 
sequence, in order to show that the seven and the sixty-two weeks 
are not a mere arbitrary dividing into two of one whole period, but 
that to each of these two periods its own characteristic mark 
belongs.” With this remark, Havernick’s assertion, that the 
dividing of the sixty-nine o'y2y into seven and sixty-two is made 
only on account of the solemnity of the whole passage, is set aside 
as altogether vain, and the question as to the ground of the division 
presses itself on our earnest attention. If this division must in- 
dicate that to each of the two periods its own distinctive character- 
istic belongs, an unprejudiced consideration of the words shows that 
the characteristic mark of the “‘ seven weeks ” lies in this, that this 
period extends from the going forth of the word to restore Jeru- 
salem till the appearance of an Anointed one, a Prince, thus 
terminating with the appearance of this Prince, and that the 
characteristic mark for the “sixty-two weeks” consists in that 
which the words immediately connected therewith affirm, WA 
3) 7N222), and thus that the “ sixty-two weeks” belong tlce to the 
Rian clause. But according to Hengstenberg ie words ought 
not to be so understood, but ‘Thee “sixty-nine aoe must pass away, 
seven till the aay TE restoration of the city, sixty-two from that 
time till the Anointed, the Prince.” But it is clearly impossible to 
find this meaning in the words of the text, and it is quite super- 
fluous to use any further words in proof of this." By the remark, 


1 Hengstenberg, as Kliefoth has remarked, has taken as the first terminus ad 
quem the words ‘‘to restore and to build Jerusalem,” ¢ill the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, till its completed rebuilding, till that Jerusalem is again built ; and 
then the further words, ‘‘ unto the Messiah the Prince,” as the second terminus 
ad quem; and, finally, he assigns the seven weeks to the first terminus ad quem, 
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“Tf the second designation of time is attributed to that which 
follows, then we cannot otherwise explain it than that during 
sixty-two weeks the streets will be restored and built up; but this 
presents a very inappropriate meaning,’—by this remark the in- 
terpretation in question is neither shown to be possible, nor is it 
made evident. For the meaning would be inappropriate only if 
by the building up of Jerusalem we were to understand merely the 
rebuilding of the city which was laid in ruins by the Chaldeans. 
If we attribute the expression “and sixty-two weeks” to the first 
half of the verse, then the division of the sixty-nine weeks into 
seven weeks and sixty-two weeks is unaccountable; for in ver. 26 
we must then read, “after sixty-nine weeks,” and not, as we find it 
in the text, “after sixty-two weeks.” The substitution, again [in 
ver. 26], of only this second designation of time (sixty-two weeks) is 
also intelligible only if the sixty-two weeks in ver. 25 belong to the 
second half of the verse, and are to be separated from the seven 
weeks. The bringing together of the seven and of the sixty-two 
weeks stands thus opposed to the context, and is maintained merely 
on the supposition that the D'Yav are year-weeks, or periods of time 
consisting of seven years, in order that sixty-nine year-weeks, 2.e. 
483 years, might be gained for the time from the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem to Christ. But since there is in the word itself no 
foundation for attaching to it this meaning, we have no right 
to distort the language of the text according to it, but it is our 
duty to let this interpretation fall aside as untenable, in order that 
we may do justice to the words of the prophecy. The words here 
used demand that we connect the period “and sixty-two weeks” 
with the second half of the verse, “and during sixty-two weeks 
shall the street be built again,” etc. The “sixty-two weeks” are 
not united antithetically to the “seven weeks” by the copula 4, as 
Hofmann would have it, but are connected simply as following 
the seven; so that that which is named as the contents of the 
“sixty-two weeks” is to be interpreted as happening first after 
the appearance of the Maschiach Nagid, or, more distinctly, that 
the appearance of the Messias forming the terminus ad quem of 
the seven weeks, forms at the same time the terminus a quo of the 
sixty-two weeks. That event which brings the close of the sixty- 


and the sixty-two weeks is the second; asif the text comprehended two clauses, 
and declared that from the going forth of the commandment till that Jerusalem 
was rebuilt are seven heptades, and from that time till a Messiah, a Prince, are 
sixty-two hepitades, 
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two weeks is spoken of in ver. 26 in the words mein ma, Messiah 
shall be cut off. The words “and sixty-two D2 ” may te taken 
grammatically either as the absolute nominative or as the accusa- 
tive of duration. The words 19232) 2Wh refer undoubtedly to the 
expression niza3) avind (to restore ‘and to build), according to which 
WN is not to be joined adverbially to 7M (according to Hiiver- 
nick, Hofmann, and Wieseler), but is to be rendered intransitively, 
corresponding to 2WN: shall be restored, as Ezek. xvi. 55, 1 Kings 
xiii. 6, 2 Kings v. 10, 14, Ex. iv. 7. The subject to both verbs is 
not (Rosenmiiller, Caan v. Leng., Hgstb.) 21, but Jeru- 
salem, as is manifest from the circumstance that the vas refer to 
the restoration and the building of Jerusalem, and is placed beyond 
a doubt by this, that in Zech. viii. 5 317 is construed as masculine ; 
and the opinion that it is generis fem. rests only on this passage 
before us. There is no substantial reason for interpreting (with 
Klief.) the verbs impersonally. 

The words 77 35M are difficult, and many interpretations 
have been given of them. There can be no doubt that they 
contain together one definition, and that 3'™ is to be taken as the 
adverbial accusative. 317 means the street and the wide space 
before the gate of the temple. Accordingly, to 777 have been 
given the meanings ditch, wall, aqueduct (Ges., Steud., Ziind., 
etc.), pond (Ewald), confined space (Hofmann), court (Hitzig) ; 
but all these meanings are only hit upon from the connection, as 
are also the renderings of the LXX. els wAdtos Kat phos, of 
Theod. wAateta Kal tetyos, and of the Vulg. platea et muri. Yn 
means to cut, then to decide, to determine, to conclude irrevocably; 
hence 14, decision, judgment, Joel iv.14. This meaning is main- 
tained by Hiv. Seer, v. Leng., Wies., and Kran., and 777) is 
interpreted as a participle: “and it is determined. » This shall 
form a contrast to the words, “but in the oppression of the times” 
—and it is determined, namely, that Jerusalem shall be built in its 
streets, but the building shall be accomplished in troublous times. 
But although this interpretation be well founded as regards the 
words themselves, it does not harmonize with the connection. The 
words 77M) 31M plainly go together, as the old translators have 
interpreted them. Now 117 does not mean properly street, but a 
wide, free space, as Ezra x. 9, the open place before the temple, 
and is applied to streets only in so far as they are free, unoccupied 
spaces in cities. 107, that which is cut off, limited, forms a con- 
trast to this, not, however, as that we may interpret the words, as 
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Hofm. does, in the sense of width, and space cut off, not capable 
of extension, or free space and limited quarter (Hitzig), an inter- 
pretation which is too far removed from the primary import of the 
two words. It is better to interpret them, with Kliefoth, as “wide 
space, and yet also limited,’ according to which we have the 
meaning, “ Jerusalem shall be built so that the city takes in a 
wide space, has wide, free places, but not, however, unlimited in 
width, but such that their compass is measured off, is fixed and 
bounded.” 

The last words, DAYT PI¥N, point to the circumstances under 
which the building proceeds: in the difficulty, the oppression of the 
times. ‘The book of Nehemiah, iii. 33, iv. 1 ff., vi. 1 ff., ix. 36, 37, 
furnishes a historical exposition of them, although the words do 
not refer to the building of the walls and bulwarks of the earthly 
Jerusalem which was accomplished by Nehemiah, but are to be 
understood, according to Ps. li. 20, of the spiritual building of the 
City of God. 

Ver. 26. After the threescore and two weeks, t.e. in the seventieth 
8a, shall the Messiah be cut of.—From the “INS (after) it does 
not with certainty follow that the “cutting off” of the Maschiach 
falls wholly in the beginning of the seventieth week, but only that 
the “ cutting off” shall constitute the first great event of this week, 
and that those things which are mentioned in the remaining part 
of the verse shall then follow. The complete designation of the 
time of the ‘ cutting off” can only be found from the whole con- 
tents of vers. 26 and 27. 1733, from 173, to hew down, to fell, to 
cut to pieces, signifies to be eles Up, Dae royed, annihilated, nal 
denotes generally a violent kind of death, though not always, but 
only the uprooting from among the neti or from the congrega- 
tion, and is therefore the usual expression for the Recnouon i 
the ungodly—e.g. Ps. xxxvii. 9, Prov. ii. 22—without particularly 
designating the manner in which this is done. From 3° it 
cannot thus be strictly proved that this part of the verse announces 
the putting to death of an anointed one, or of the Messiah. Of 
the word Maschiach three possible interpretations have been given: 
1. That the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25, the Maschiach of ver. 26, 
and the Nagid of ver. 260, are three different persons; 2. that 
all the three expressions denote one and the same person; and 3. 
that the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25 and the Maschiach of ver. 26 
are the same person, and that the Nagid of ver. 26d is another and 
a different person. The first of these has been maintained by J. D. 
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Michaelis, Jahn. Ebrard understands by all the three expressions 
the Messiah, and supposes that he is styled fully Maschiach Nagid 
in ver. 25 in order that His calling and His dignity (Mv), as well 
as His power and strength (122), might be designated ; in ver. 26a, 
mw, the anointed, where mention is made of His sufferings and His 
rejection; in ver. 266, 123, the prince, where reference is made to 
the judgment which He sends (by the Romans on apostate Jeru- 
salem). But this view is refuted by the circumstance that 827 
(that is to come) follows 32, whereby the prince is represented as 
first coming, as well as by the circumstance that 827 72, who 
destroys the city and the sanctuary, whose end shall be with a 
flood, consequently cannot be the Messiah, but is the enemy of the 
people and kingdom of God, who shall arise (ch. vii. 24, 25) in the 
last time. But if in ver. 26 the Nagid is different from the Ma- 
schiach, then both also appear to be different from the Maschiach 
Nagid of ver. 25. The circumstance that in ver. 26 Mw has neither 
the article nor the addition 123 following it, appears to be in favour 
of this opinion. The absence of the one as well as of the other 
denotes that Mv%>, after that which is said of Him, in consideration 
of the connection of the words, needs no more special description. 
If we observe that the destruction of the city and the sanctuary 
is so connected with the Maschiach that we must consider this as 
the immediate or first consequence of the cutting off of the Maschi- 
ach, and that the destruction shall be brought about by a Nagid, 
then by Maschiach we can understand neither a secular prince or 
king nor simply a high priest, but only an anointed one who stands 
in such a relation to the city and sanctuary, that with his being 
“cut off” the city and the sanctuary lose not only their protection 
and their protector, but the sanctuary also loses, at the same time, 
its character as the sanctuary, which the Maschiach had given to it. 
This is suitable to no Jewish high priest, but only to the Messias 
whom Jehovah anointed to be a Priest-King after the order of 
Melchizedek, and placed as Lord over Zion, His holy hill. We 
agree therefore with Havernick, Hengstenberg, Auberlen, and 
Kliefoth, who regard the Maschiach of this verse as identical with 
the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25, as Christ, who in the fullest sense 
of the word is the Anointed; and we hope to establish this view 
more fully in the following exposition of the historical reference 
of this word of the angel. 

But by this explanation of the M2 we are not authorized 
to regard the word N72! as necessarily pointing to the death of 
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the Messias, the crucifixion of Christ, since 2°, as above shown, 
does not necessarily denote a violent death. The right interpreta- 
tion of this word depends on the explanation of the words 19 psy 
which follow — words which are very differently interpreted by 
critics. The supposition is grammatically inadmissible that 19 px 
= 228 (Michaelis, Hitzig), although the LXX. in the Codex 
Chisianus have translated them by cat ov« éorav; and in general 
all those interpretations which identify ~S with x, as e.g. et non 
sibi, and not for himself (Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Havernick, and 
others). For ?{8 is never interchanged with x, but is so distin- 
guished from it that x5, non, is negation purely, while }'8, “ it is 
not,” denies the existence of the thing; cf. Hengstenberg’s Christol. 
iii. p. 81 f., where all the passages which Gesenius refers to as 
exemplifying this exchange are examined and rightly explained, 
proving that M8 is never used in the sense of xd. Still less is #5 to 
be taken in the sense of {? Ws, “there shall not then be one who 
(belongs) to him ;” for although the pronomen relat. may be want- 
ing in short sentences, yet that can be only in such as contain a 
subject to which it can refer. But in the }8 no subject is con- 
tained, but only the non-existence is declared; it cannot be said: 
no one is, or nothing is. In all passages where it is thus rightly 
translated a participle follows, in which the personal or actual 
subject is contained, of which the non-existence is predicated. 
15 x without anything following is elliptical, and the subject 
which is not, which will not be, is to be learned from the context 
or from the matter itself. The missing subject here cannot be 
mv, because i> points back to Mvi2; nor can it be OY, people 
(Vulg., Grotius), or a descendant (Wieseler), or a follower (Auber- 
len), because all these words are destitute of any support from the 
context, and are brought forward arbitrarily. Since that which 
“is not to Him” is not named, we must thus read the expression in 
its undefined universality : a is not to Him, viz. that which He must 
have, to be the Maschiach. We are not by this to think merely of 
dominion, people, sanctuary, but generally of the place which He 
as Maschiach has had, or should have, among His people and in the 
sanctuary, but, by His being “ cut off,” is lost. This interpretation 
is of great importance in guiding to a correct rendering of 12; for 
it shows that N73" does not denote the putting to death, or cutting 
off of existence, but only the annihilation of His place as Ma- 
schiach among His people and in His kingdom. For if after His 
“cutting off” He has not what He should have, it is clear that 
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annihilation does not apply to Him personally, but only that He 
has lost His place and function as the Maschiach." 

In consequence of the cutting off of the Mv destruction falls 
upon the city and the sanctuary. This proceeds from the people 
of the prince who comes. MN’, to destroy, to ruin, is used, it is 
true, of the desolating of countries, but predicated of a city and 
sanctuary it means to overthrow; cf. e.g. Gen. xix. 13 f., where it 
is used of the destruction of Sodom ; and even in the case of countries 
the ™nvN consists in the destruction of men and cattle; cf. Jer. 
Mkxvis 29: 

The meaning of 837 7°32 DY depends chiefly on the interpre- 
tation of the 829. This we cannot, with Ebrard, refer to DY. 
Naturally it is connected with 123, not only according to the order 
of the words, but in reality, since in the following verse (ver. 27) 
the people are no longer spoken of, but only the actions and pro- 
ceedings of the prince are described. 8273 does not mean quit 
succedit (Roesch, Maurer), but is frequently used by Daniel of a 
hostile coming ; cf. ch. i. 1, xi. 10, 13, 15. But in this sense 833 
appears to te superfluous, since it is selmevident that the prince, 
if he will destroy Jerusalem, must come or draw near. One also 
must not say that 8a designates the prince as one who was to come 
(€pyouevos), since from the expression “ coming days,” as meaning 
“ future days,” it does not follow that a “ coming prince” is a 
“future prince.” The 8237 with the article: “ he who comes, or 
will come,” denotes much rather the 732 (which is without the 
article) as such an one whose coming is known, of whom Daniel 
has heard that he will come to destroy the people of God. But in 
the earlier revelations Daniel heard of two princes who shall bring 
destruction on his people: in ch. vii. 8, 24 ff., of Antichrist ; and 
in ch. vui. 9 ff., 23 ff., of Antiochus. To one of these the 833 
points. Which of the two is meant must be gathered from the 
connection, and this excludes the reference to Antiochus, and neces- 
sitates our thinking of the Antichrist. 

In the following clause : “ and his end with the flood,” the suffix 


1 Kranichfeld quite appropriately compares the strong expression n>) with 
“the equally strong yor (shall wear out) in ch. vii. 25, spoken of that which 
shall befall the saints on the part of the enemy of God in the last great war. 
As by this latter expression destruction in the sense of complete annihilation 
cannot be meant, since’ the saints personally exist after the catastrophe (cf. 
vers. 27, 22, 18), so also by this expression here (73) we are not to under- 
stand annihilation.” i 
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refers simply to the hostile Magid, whose end is here emphatically 
placed over against his coming (Kran., Hofm., Kliefoth), Pre- 
conceived views as to the historical interpretation of the prophecy 
lie at the foundation of all other references. The Messianic inter- 
preters, who find in the words a prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and thus understand by the Nagid 
Titus, cannot apply the suffix to Magid. M. Geier, Hivernick, 
and others, therefore, refer it (the suffix) to the city and the sanc- 
tuary ; but that is grammatically inadmissible, since VY (the city) 
is gen. fem. Aub. and others refer it, therefore, merely to the sanc- 
tuary; but the separation of the city from the sanctuary is quite 
arbitrary. Vitringa, C. B. Michaelis, Hgstb., interpret the suffix as 
neuter, and refer it to NNW (shall destroy), or, more correctly, to 
the idea of destroying comprehended in it, for they understand 
DY of a warlike overflowing flood: “ and the end of it shall be 
(or: it shall end) in the flood.” On the other hand, v. Lengerke 
and Kliefoth have rightly objected to this view. ‘“ This reference 
of the suffix,” they say, “ is inadmissibly harsh; the author must 
have written erroneously, since he suggested the reference of the 
suffix to DY or to 73. One cannot think of what is meant by the 
end of the destruction, since the destruction itself is the end; a 
flood may, it is true, be an emblem of a warlike invasion of a 
country, but it never signifies the warlike march, the expedition.” 
There thus remains nothing else than to apply the suffix to the 
Nagid, the prince. YP? can accordingly only denote the destruction 
of the prince. Hitzig’s interpretation, that 58? is the result of his 
coming, refutes itself. 

In 40W2 the article is to be observed, by which alone such 
interpretations as “in an overflowing” (Ros., Roed., and others), 
“ye quadam ineluctabili oppressus” (Steudel, Maurer), “ like an 
overflowing,” and the like, are proved to be verbally inadmissible. 
The article shows that a definite and well-known overflowing is 
meant. OY, “overflowing,” may be the emblem of an army 
spreading itself over the land, as in ch. xi. 10, 22, 26, Isa. viii. 8, 
or the emblem of a judgment desolating or destroying a city, 
country, or people; cf. Ps. xxxii. 6, Nah. i. 8, Prov. xxvii. 4, Ps. 
xc..5. The first of these interpretations would give this meaning; 
The prince shall find his end in his warlike expedition; and the 
article in }¥W2 would refer back to 837. This interpretation is in- 
deed quite possible, but not very probable, because 18Y would then 
be the overflowing which was caused by the hostile prince or his 
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coming, and the thought would be this, that he should perish in it. 
But this agrees neither with the following clause, that war should 
be to the end, nor with ch. vii. 21, 26, according to which the 
enemy of God holds the superiority till he is destroyed by the 
judgement of God. Accordingly, we agree with Wieseler, Hof- 
mann, Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth in adopting the other interpre- . 
tation of |W, flood, as the figure of the desolating judgment of 
God, and explain the article as an allusion to the flood which over- 
whelmed Pharaoh and his host. Besides, the whole passage is, 
with Maurer and Klief., to be regarded as a relative clause, and 
to be connected with 823: the people of a prince who shall come 
and find his destruction in the flood. 

This verse (ver. 26) contains a third statement, which adds a 
new element to the preceding. Josenmiiller, Ewald, Hofm., and 
others connect these into one passage, thus: and to the end of the 
war a decree of desolations continues. But although /?, gram- 
matically considered, is the stat. constr.. and might be connected 
with MN) (war), yet this is opposed by the circumstance, that 
in the preceding sentence no mention is expressly made of war; 
and that if the war which consisted in the destruction of the city 
should be meant, then money ought to have the article. From these 
reasons we agree with the majority of interpreters in regarding 
money as the predicate of the passage: “ and to the end is war; ” 
but we cannot refer }'?, with Wieseler, to the end of the prince, or, 
with Hiiv. and Aub., to the end of the city, because /'? has neither 
a suffix nor an article. According to the just remark of Hitzig, 
72 without any limitation is the end generally, the end of the 
period in progress, the seventy D'y2¥, and corresponds to NBID TY 
in ch. vii. 26, to the end of all things, ch. xii. 13 (Klief.). To 
the end war shall be = war shall continue during the whole of the 
last J33¥, 

The remaining words, nim’ ny7n2, form an apposition to 
npn, notwithstanding the objection by Kliefoth, that since deso- 
lations are a consequence of the war, the words cannot be regarded 
as in apposition. For we do not understand why in abbreviated 
statements the effect cannot be placed in the form of an apposition 
to the cause. The objection also overlooks the word ny1n2. If 
desolations, which can go before the war or can be formed during 
the war. ning’ denotes desolation not in an active, but in a pas- 
sive sense: laid waste, desolated, cf. ver. 27. M¥1M2, that which is 
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determined, the trrevocably decreed; therefore used of divine decrees, 
and that of decrees with reference to the infliction of punishment ; 
_ cf. ver. 27, ch. xi. 36, Isa. x. 23, xxviii. 22. Ewald is quite in 
error when he says that it means “the decision regarding the 
fearful deeds, the divine decision as it embodies itself in the judg- 
ments (ch. vii. 11 f.) on the world on account of such fearful 
actions and desolations,” because nim2Y has not the active mean- 
ing. Auberlen weakens its force when he renders it “ decreed 
desolations.” That which is decreed of desolations” is also not a 
fixed, limited, measured degree of desolations (Hofm., Klief.) ; for 
in the word there does not lie so much the idea of limitation to a 
definite degree, as much rather the idea of the absolute decision, 
as the connection with nba in ver. 27, as well as in the two pas- 
sages from Isaiah above referred to, shows. The thought is there- 
fore this: ‘Till the end war will be, for desolations are irrevocably 
determined by God.” Since ninp’ has nothing qualifying it, we 
may not limit the “ decree of desolations” to the laying waste of 
the city and the sanctuary, but under it there are to be included 
the desolations which the fall of the prince who destroys the city 
and the sanctuary shall bring along with it. 

Ver. 27. This verse contains four statements. 

The first is: “ He shall confirm the covenant to many for one 
week.” Following the example of Theodotion, many (Hiiv., Hegstb., 
Aub., v. Leng., Hitzig, Hofm.) regard 798 ¥32Y as the subject: one 
week shall confirm the covenant to many. But this poetic mode of 
expression is only admissible where the subject treated of in the 
statement of the speaker comes after the action, and therefore does 
not agree with N32 7°33, where the confirming of the covenant 
is not the work of time, but the deed of a definite person. To 
this is to be added the circumstance that the definitions of time in 
this verse are connected with those in ver. 25, and are analogous to 
them, and must therefore be alike interpreted in both passages. 
But if, notwithstanding these considerations, we make 78 ww 
the Babjeek, the question then presses itself upon us, Who effects 
the confirming of the covenant? Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, and 
Auberlen regard the Messias as the subject, and understand by 
the confirming of the covenant, the confirming of the New 
Covenant by the death of Christ. Ewald, v. Lengerke, and 
others think of Antiochus and the many covenants which, accord- 
ing to 1 Mace. i. 12, he established between the apostate Jews and 
the heathen Greeks. Hitzig understands by the “ covenant” the 
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O. T. Covenant, and gives to 1°33) the meaning to make grievous: 
The one week shall make the covenant grievous to many, for they 
shall have to bear oppression on account of their faith. On the 
other hand, Hofmann (Schriftbew.) renders it : ‘The one week shall 
confirm many in their fidelity to the faith. But none of these 
interpretations can be justified. The reasons which Hengstenberg 
adduces in support of his view that the Messias is the subject, are 
destitute of validity. The assertion that the Messias is the chief 
person spoken of in the whole of this passage, rests on the supposition, 
already proved to be untenable, that the prince who was to come 
(ver. 26) was the instrument of the Anointed, and on the passages 
in Isa. lili, 11 and xlii. 6, which are not parallel to that under 
consideration. ‘The connection much more indicates that Magid 
is the subject to 1°37, since the prince who was to come is named 
last, and is also the subject in the suffix of i¥P (his end), the last 
clause of ver. 26 having only the significance of an explanatory 
subordinate clause. Also “ the taking away of the daily sacrifice 
combines itself in a natural way with the destruction (ver. 26) of 
the city and the temple brought about by the 829 1°32 ;”—further, 
‘“‘he who here is represented as ‘ causing the sacrifice and oblation 
to cease’ is obviously identical with him who changes (ch. vii. 25) 
the times and usages of worship (more correctly ; times and law)” 
(Kran.). “ The reference of 1237 to the ungodly leader of an army, 
is therefore according to the context and the parallel passages of 
this book which have been mentioned, as well as in harmony with 
the natural grammatical arrangement of the passage,” and it gives 
also a congruous sense, although by the Nagid Titus cannot natu- 
rally be understood. 32 133 means to strengthen a covenant, 
i.e. to make a covenant strong (Hitzig has not established the 
rendering : to make grievous). ‘‘ Covenant” does not necessarily 
mean the covenant of God (Old Testament or New Testament 
Covenant), since the assertion that this word occurs only in this 
book with reference to the covenant of God with Israel (Hgstb.) 
does not also prove that it must here have this meaning ; and with 
regard particularly to ch. xi. 22, it is very questionable. The 
expression N12 33) with P is analogous to Na M2 [icere feedus] 
with ?; and the construction with ) signifies that as in the forming of 
a covenant, so in the confirming of a covenant, the two contracting 
parties are not viewed as standing on an equality, but he who con- 
cludes or who confirms the covenant prevails, and imposes or forces 
the covenant on the other party. The reference to the covenant of 
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God with man is thus indeed suggested, yet it is not rendered neces- 
sary, but only points to a relation analogous to the concluding of a 
covenant emanating from God. panp with the article sioaiaes 
the many, 2.e. the great mass of the people i in contrast with the few, 
who remain faithful to God; cf. Matt. xxiv. 12. Therefore the 
thought is this: That ungodly prince shall impose on the mass of 
the people a strong covenant that they should follow him and give 
themselves to him as their God. 

While the first clause of this verse announces what shall 
happen during the whole of the last week, the second treats only 
of the half of this period. 8287 ‘YN we cannot grammatically 
otherwise interpret than the definition of time mentioned immedi- 
ately before, and thus, for reasons given above, cannot take it as the 
subject of the clause, but only as the accusative of the duration of 
time, consequently not in the sense of the ablative: in the midst 
of the week. The controversy whether ‘34 here means half, or 
midst, has no bearing on the matter, and acquires significance only 
if we interpret ‘ST, in opposition to the context, as synonymous 
with "82, or with Klief., which is equally untenable and impos- 
sible in this context, regard 3825 ‘YN as an absolute definition. 
‘81 signifies only half, not midst. Only where the representation 
of an extent of space or period of time prevails can we render it, 
without a change of its meaning, by the word midst. In the half 
of the night is the same as in the middle of the night, at 
midnight, Ex. xii. 29; in the half of the firmament, Josh. x. 13, 
is the same as in the middle of the space of the heavens across 
which the sun moves during day; in the half of the day of life is 
the same as in the middle of the period of life, Ps. cli. 25. But 
during the half of the week is not the same as: in the middle of the 
week. And the objection, that if we here take ‘87 in the sense of 
half, then the heptad or cycle of seven would be divided into two 
halves (Klief.), and yet of only one of them was anything said, is 
without significance, because it would touch also the ersinuenen 
“Cand in the midst of the heptad,” since in this case of the first, 
before the middle of the expiring half of the week, nothing also is 
said of what shall be done init. If Kliefoth answers this objection 
by saying that we must conceive of this from the connection, 
namely, that which brings the power of Antichrist to its height, 
then we shall be able also, in the verbally correct interpretation of 
ynawn °xM, to conceive from the connection what shall happen in 
the remaining period of the 3¥. Yet weaker is the further ob- 
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jection: “that which is mentioned as coming to pass 3s3¥n °Nn, 
the causing of the offering of sacrifice to cease, is something which 
takes place not during a period of time, but at a terminus” 
(Kliefoth) ; for since M2¥ does not properly mean to remove, 
but to make to rest, to make quiet, it is thus not conceivable why 
we should not be able to say: The sacrifice shall be made to rest, 
or made still, during half a week. 

In the verbally correct interpretation of ynawn ‘¥M, the supposi- 
tion that the second half of the heptad is meant loses its support, 
for the terminus a quo of this half remains undefined if it cannot 
be determined from the subject itself. But this determination 
depends on whether the taking away of the sacrifice is to be 
regarded as the putting a complete termination to it, or only the 
causing of a temporary cessation to the service of sacrifice, which 
can be answered only by our first determining the question re- 
garding the historical reference of this die revelation. Mit 
nna, bloody and unbloody sacrifice, the two chief parts of the 
service of sacrifice, represent the whole of worship by sacrifice. 
The expression is more comprehensive than 7A, ch. viii. 11, 
the continuance in worship, the: daily morning and evening sacri- 
fice, the cessation of which does not necessarily involve the putting 
an end to the service of sacrifice. 

The third clause of this verse, DOD OSipy abe) Oy, is diffi- 
cult, and its interpretation has been disputed. The LXX. have 
Prac it: kal éml TO lepoy Bdéhuypa ToV epnudcewv goTat. 
Theodotion has given the same rendering, only omitting éorae. 
The Vulgate has: et erté in templo abominatio desolationis. The 
church interpreters have explained the words in accordance with 
these translations, understanding by D'spY 422 the abomination of 
idols in the temple, or the eee desecrated by the abomination 
of idols. Hiivernick explains the words of the extreme height of 
abomination, 7.e. of the highest place that can be reached where 
the abominations would be committed, i.e. the temple as the highest 
point in Jerusalem; Hengstenberg, on the contrary, regards the 
“wing of the abominations ” as the pinnacle of the temple so dese- 
crated by the abomination that it no longer deserved the name of 
a temple of the Lord, but the name of an idol-temple. Auberlen 
translates it “on account of the desolating summit of abominations,” 
and understands by it the summit of the abominations committed by 
Israel, which draws down the desolation, because it is the desolation 
itself, and which reached its acme in the desecration of the temple 
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by the Zealots shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
no one of these interpretations is justified by the language here 
used, because 123 does not signify summit, highest point. This 
word, it is true, is often used figuratively of the extremity or skirt 
of the upper garment or cloak (1 Sam. xv. 27, xxiv. 5; Hag. ii. 
12), of the uttermost part, end, of the earth, Isa. xxiv. 16, and fre- 
quently in the plur. of the borders of the earth, in the rabbin. also 
of the lobes of the lungs, but demonstrably never of the summit as 
the highest point or peak of an object; and thus can mean neither 
the temple as the highest point in Jerusalem, nor the pinnacle of 
the temple desecrated by the abomination, nor the summit of the 
abomination committed by Israel. “It is used indeed,” as Bleek 
(Jahrbd. v. p. 93) also remarks, “ of the extreme point of an object, 
but only of that which is extended horizontally (for end, or ex- 
tremity), but never of that which is extended perpendicularly (for 
peak).’ The use of it in the latter sense cannot also be proved 
from the mreptyiov Tod iepov, Matt. iv. 5, Luke iv. 9. Here the 
genitive Tod ctepod, not Tod vaod, shows that not the pinnacle, i.e. 
the summit.of the temple itself, is meant, but a wing or adjoining 
building of the sanctuary; and if Suidas and Hesychius explain 
mrepuytov by akpwtnpcop, this explanation is constructed only from 
the passages of the N. T. referred to, and is not confirmed by the 
Greek classics. 

But though wrepvyvov may have the meaning of summit, yet 
this can by no means be proved to be the meaning of 423. <Ac- 
cordingly psipy.432 cannot on verbal grounds be referred to the 
temple. This argument from the words used is not set aside by 
other arguments which Hengstenberg brings forward, neither by 
the remark that this explanation harmonizes well with the other 
parts of the prophecy, especially the removal of the sacrifice and 
the destruction of the temple, nor by the reference to the testimony 
of tradition and to the authority of the Lord. For, with reference 
to that remark, we have already shown in the explanation of the 
preceding verses that they do not refer to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and thus are not reconcilable with this inter- 
pretation of oyipy 923. But the testimony of tradition for this 
interpretation in Josephus, De bello Jud. iv. 6. 3, that by the 
desecration of the temple on the part of the Zealots an old pro- 
phecy regarding the destruction of the temple was fulfilled, itself 
demonstrates (under the supposition that no other passages occur 
in the book of Daniel in which Josephus would be able to find the 
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announcement of bloody abomination in the temple which pro- 
ceeded even from the members of the covenant people) nothing 
further than that Josephus, with many of his contemporaries, 
found such a prophecy in this verse in the Alexandrine translation, 
but it does not warrant the correctness of this interpretation of 
the passage. This warrant would certainly be afforded by the words 
of our Lord regarding “the abomination of desolation spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet standing in the holy place” (Matt. 
xxiv. 15 f.; Mark xiii. 14), if it were decided that the Lord had 
this passage (Dan. ix. 27) alone before His mind, and that He 
regarded the “abomination of desolation” as a sign announcing 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. But neither of 
these conditions is established. The expression @dé\uypa Tis épn- 
pwcews is found not only in Dan. ix. 27 (where the LXX. and 
Theod. have the plur. épnuécewy), but also in Dan. xi. 31 (86. 
épnuwcews) and Dan. xii. 11 (76 6. TAs épnud@cews), and thus may 
refer to one of these passages. The possibility of this reference is 
not weakened by the objection, “that the prophecy Dan. xi. and 
xii. was generally regarded as fulfilled in the Maccabean times, and 
that the fulfilling of ch. ix. was placed forward into the future in 
the time of Christ” (Hgstb.), because the Lord can have a deeper 
and more correct apprehension of the prophecies of Daniel than the 
Jewish writers of His time; because, moreover, the first historical 
fulfilling of Dan. xi. in the Maccabean times does not exclude a 
further and a fuller accomplishment in the future, and the rage 
of Antiochus Epiphanes against the Jewish temple and the wor- 
ship of God can be a type of the assault of Antichrist against the 
sanctuary and the church of God in the time of the end. Still 
less from the words, “ whoso readeth, let him understand” (Matt. 
xxiv. 15), can it be proved that Christ had only Dan. ix. 27, and 
not also xi. 31 or xil. 11, before His view. The remark that these 
words refer to 1273 12 (understand the matter), Dan. ix. 23, and to 
2vm YIN) (know, and understand), does not avail for this purpose, 
because this reference is not certain, and 72777nN pa (and he 
understood the thing) is used (ch. x. 1) also of the prophecy in ch. 
x.and xi. But though it were beyond a doubt that Christ had, in 
the words quoted, only Dan. ix. 27 before His view, yet would the 
reference of this prophecy to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans not be thereby proved, because in His discourse Christ 
spake not only of this destruction of the ancient Jerusalem, but 
generally of His mapovoia and the cuvrédeva Tod aidvos (Matt. 
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xxiv. 3), and referred the words of Daniel of the Bdéruypua Tis 
€pnpecews to the wapovcia Tod viod Tod avOpwrov. 

On these grounds we must affirm that the reference of the 
words under consideration to the desecration of the temple before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans is untenable. 

But also the reference of these words, as maintained by other 
interpreters, to the desecration of the temple by the Bdéruypya 
€pnuwcews (1 Mace. i. 54), built on the altar of burnt-offering by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is disproved on the verbal ground that 423 
cannot designate the surface of the altar. In favour of this view 
the oo y3pWN, Dan. xi. 31 (the abomination that maketh desolate), 
is principally relied on, in order to establish the connection of DOWD 
with Dip; but that passage is of a different character, and the 
difference of number between them opposes the connecting toge- 
ther of these two words. The singular D9 cannot be connected 
as an adjective with D'ipy. But the uniting of D9 with the 
noun 532 gives no meaning, and besides has the parallels ch. xi. 31 
and xii. 11 against it. In this passage before us D9 can only 
be the subject; and the clause is neither to be connected with the 
preceding nor with the following, but is to be interpreted as con- 
‘taining an independent statement. Since in the preceding context 
mention is made of a Nagid who shall make desolate the city and 
the sanctuary, and shall take away the bloody and the unbloody 
sacrifice, it is natural to regard the D9, desolater, as the Nagid, 
and to identify the two. The circumstance that it does not refer to 
it by the article (0'9W17) is no valid objection, because the article is 
in no way necessary, as D209 is a participle, and can be rendered as 
such: “on the wings of abomination he comes desolating.” 23 by 
can, without ingenuity, be rendered in no other way than on wings. 
D’s3p¥ sionifies not acts of abomination, but objects of abomina- 
tion, things causing abomination, and is constantly used of the 
heathen gods, idol-images, sacrifices to the gods, and other heathen 
abominations. The connection of D'sp¥ permits us, however, with 
Reichel, Ebrard, Kliefoth, and Kranichfeld, to think on nothing 
else than that wings (923) are attributed to the DjpY. The sing. 
522 does not oppose this, since it is often used collectively in a 
peculiar and figurative meaning; cf. e.g. 422 ova, Prov. i. 17, with 
D’pI2 Ova, Eccles. x. 20, the winged, the bird; and Y)87 422 (from 
the uttermost part of the earth), Isa. xxiv. 16, is not different from 
yISt niD32, Job xxxvii. 8, xxxviil. 13, just as MAY, wing, plumage, 
Ps. xci. 4, Deut. xxxii. 11, is found for MIS (wings), Ps. Ixviii. 
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14. But from such passages as Deut. xxxii. 11, Ex. xix. 4, and 
Ps. xviii. 11, we perceive the sense in which wings are attributed 
to the DIP’, the idolatrous objects.’ In the first of these passages 
(Deut. xxxii. 11), wings, the wings of an eagle, are attributed to 
God, because He is the power which raises up Israel, and lifting 
it up, and carrying it throughout its history, guides it over the 
earth. In Ps. xviii. wings are attributed to the wind, because the 
wind is contemplated as the power which carries out the will of 
God throughout the kingdom of nature. “Thus in this passage 
wings are attributed to the Dp, idol-objects, and to idolatry with 
its abominations, because that shall be the power which lifts upwards 
the destroyer and desolater, carries him, and moves with him over 
the earth to lay waste” (Klief.).? 

The last clause, 3) ADB“W, is differently construed, according 
as the subject to 44", which is wanting, or appears to be wanting, 
is sought to be supplied from the context. Against the supposi- 
tion of Hiivernick and Ebrard, who take JAN as impersonal: “ it 
pours down,” it is rightly objected that this word is never so found, 
and can so much the less be so interpreted here, since in ver. 11 
it is preceded by a definite subject. Others supply a subject, such 
as anger (Berth.), or curse and oath from ver. 11; the former 
is quite arbitrary, the latter is too far-fetched. Others, again 
(Hengstenberg, Maurer), take M¥772) nes (the consummation and 
that determined) as the subject. This is correct according to the 
matter. We cannot, however, so justify the regarding of 73) as a 
conjunction : till that; for, though 7¥ is so used, 4) is not; nor, 
once more, can we justify the taking of T3700) nD as a whole as 
the subject (Hofmann), or of 7772) alone as the subject (v. Leng., 
Hitzig, Kliefoth), since 191 is not repeated before 19793) on account 
of the 4 (with v. Leng), nor is 4¥792) alone supplied (with Hitz.), 
nor is the ) before 731M) to be regarded (with Klief.) as a sign of 
the conclusion. Where } introduces the conclusion, as e.g. ch. viii. 


1 The interpretation of J. D. Michaelis, which has been revived by Hofmann, 
needs no serious refutation. They hold that pryipy 425 signifies an idol-bird, 
and denotes the eagle of Jupiter or Zeus. Hofm. repeats this interpretation 
in his Schriftbew. ii. 2, p. 592, after he had abandoned it. 

? Similarly, and independently of Kliefoth, Kranichfeld also explains the 
words: ‘‘ The powerful heathen enemy of God is here conceived of as carried 
on (by) these wings of the idol-abomination, like as the God of the theocracy 


is borne on the wings of the clouds, and on cherubim, who are His servants ; 
ch Rs: xvii. Li civa3.” 
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14, it is there united with the verb, and thus the expression here 
ea in that case be M8992 7AN\. The relative interpretation of 
JAN is the only one which is verbally admissible, coy the words, 
“and till the consummation and that determined,” are epexegeti- 
cally connected to the foregoing clause: “and till the consum- 
mation and that determined which shall pour down upon the 
desolater.”. The words 737M) nbs remind us of Isa. x. 23 and 
xxviii. 22, and signify that which is completed = altogether and 
irrevocably concluded, i.e. substantially the inflexibly decreed judg- 
ment es destruction. The Poel: have here ute BIEN, as 1S 
(ver. 26, desolations are deter hina, and nd> ay) ens toy? WW 
(ver. 26). In ch. xi. 31 DOM is not in a similar manner to be 
identified with DD’, but has the active CEN “laying 
waste,’ while DDY rhe the passive: “laid waste.” Both words 
refer to the Nagid, but with this difference, that this ungodly 
prince who comes as the desolater of the city and the sanctuary 
will on that account become desolate, that the destruction irrevoc- 
ably decreed by God shall pour down upon him as a flood. 

Let us now, after explaining the separate clauses, present briefly 
the substance of this divine revelation. We find that the verses 
25-27 contain the following announcement: From the going forth 
of the word to restore and build Jerusalem to the appearance of 
the Messias seven weeks shall pass away; after that, during three- 
score and two weeks the city shall be restored and built up amid 
the oppressions of the times; but after the sixty-two weeks the 
Messias shall be cut off, so that to Him nothing remains, and the 
city, together with the sanctuary, shall be destroyed by the people 
of a prince who shall come, who shall find his end in the flood ; 
but the war shall continue to the end, since destruction is irrevo- 
cably decreed. That prince shall force a strong covenant for one 
week on the mass of the people, and during half a week shall take 
away the service of sacrifice, and, borne on the wings of idol-abomi- 
nations, shall carry on a desolating rule, till the firmly decreed 
judgment shall pour itself upon him as one desolated.—According 
to this, the first seven weeks are determined merely according to 
their beginning and their end, and nothing further is said as to 
their contents than may be concluded from the definition of its 
terminus a quo, “ to restore and to build Jerusalem,” namely, that 
the restoring and the building of this city shall proceed during 
the period of time indicated. The sixty-two weeks which follow 
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these seven weeks, ending with the coming of the Messias, have 
the same contents, only with the more special definition, that the 
restoration and the building in the broad open place and in the 
limited place shall be carried on in oppressive times. Hence it is 
clear that this restoration and building cannot denote the rebuilding 
of the city which was destroyed by the Chaldeans, but refers to 
the preservation and extension of Jerusalem to the measure and 
compass determined by God in the Messianic time, or under the 
dominion of the Messias, since He shall come at the end of the 
seven weeks, and after the expiry of the sixty-two weeks connected 
therewith shall be cut off, so that nothing remains to Him. . 

The statements of the angel (vers. 26, 27) regarding the one 
week, which, because of the connection, can only be the seventieth, 
or the last of the seventy, are more ample. The cutting off of 
the Messias forms the beginning of this week; then follows the 
destruction of the city and of the sanctuary by the people of the 
coming prince, who shall find his end in the flood, not immediately 
after his coming, but at the end of this week; for the war shall 
continue to the end, and the prince shall take away the service of 
sacrifice during half a week, till the desolation determined as a 
flood shall pour down upon him, and make the desolater desolated. 
If we compare with this the contents of ver. 24, according to which 
seventy weeks are determined to restrain transgression, to make an 
end of sin and iniquity, partly by atonement and partly by shutting 
up, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to consecrate a new most holy, we shall find that the 
reciprocal statements are so related to each other, that vers. 25-27 
present what shall be done in the course of the seventy weeks, which 
are divided into three periods, but ver. 24 what shall be the result 
of all these things. The seventieth week ends, according to ver. 
27, with the judgment on the destroyer of the city and the sanc- 
tuary of God; but with this judgment shall be the conclusion of 
the divine counsel of salvation, or the kingdom of God shall be 
consummated. ‘This was revealed to the prophet in ch. vii., and 
thus does not need to be here expressly repeated. If that which, 
according to ver. 24, shall happen with the expiry of the seventy ap- 
pointed weeks stood after ver. 27, then would the connection of the 
judgment on the last enemy of God with the consummation of the 
kingdom of God appear here also distinctly to view. But it was not 
necessary after ch. vii. to give express prominence to this connec- 
tion here; and Gabriel here first mentions the positive aim and end 
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of the divine plan of salvation with Israel, because he gives to the 
prophet a comforting answer to remove his deep distress on account 
of his own sins, and the sin and guilt of his people, and therein 
cannot conceal the severe affliction which the future would bring, 
because he will announce to him that by the sins of the people the 
working out of the deliverance designed by God for them shall 
not be frustrated, but that in spite of the great guilt of Israel the 
kingdom of God shall be perfected in glory, sin and iniquity blotted 
out, everlasting righteousness restored, the prophecy of the judg- 
ment and of salvation completed, and the sanctuary where God 
shall in truth dwell among His people erected. In order to estab- 
lish this promise, so rich in comfort, and firmly to ratify it to 
Daniel, he unveils to him (vers. 25-27), in its great outlines, the 
progress of the development of the kingdom of God, first from 
the end of the Exile to the coming of the Messias; then from the 
appearance of Christ to the time far in the future, when Christ shall 
be cut off, so that nothing remains to Him; and finally, the time of 
the supremacy and of the victory of the destroyer of the church 
of God, the Antichrist, and the destruction of this enemy by the 
irrevocably determined final judgment. If, now, in this he says 
nothing particular regarding the first period of this development, 
regarding the time from the Exile to Christ, the reason is, that he 
had already said all that was necessary regarding the development 
of the world-kingdom, and its relation to the kingdom and people 
of God, in the preceding revelation in ch. viii. It is the same 
angel Gabriel who (ch. viii.) comforted Daniel, and interpreted to 
him the vision of the second and third world-kingdom, and who 
here brings to him further revelations in answer to his prayer 
regarding the restoration of the holy city, which was lying in 
ruins, as is expressly remarked in ver. 21.—Also regarding the 
second long period which passes from the appearance of the 
Messias to His annihilation (Vernichtung), i.e. the destruction of 
His kingdom on the earth, little is apparently said, but in reality 
in the few words very much is said: that during this whole period 
the restoration and building shall proceed amid the oppressions of 
the times, namely, that the kingdom of God shall be built up to 
the extent determined by God in this long period, although amid 
severe persecution. This persecution shall during the last week 
mount up to the height of the cutting off of Christ and the 
destruction of His kingdom on the earth; but then with the exter- 
mination of the prince, the enemy of God, it shall reach its end. 
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But if, according to what has been said, this revelation presents 
the principal outlines of the development of the kingdom of God 
from the time of Daniel to its consummation at the end of this 
epoch of the world, the seventy O'¥2¥ which are appointed for it 
cannot be year-weeks, or cycles of seven years, but only symboli- 
cally defined periods of measured duration. This result of our 
exposition contradicts, however, the usual interpretations of this 
prophecy so completely, that in order to confirm our exposition, we 
must put thoroughly to the test the two classes of opposing inter- 
pretations—which, however, agree in this, that the definitions of 
time are to be understood chronologically, and that under the D'yaw 
year-weeks are to be understood—and examine whether a chrono- 
logical reckoning is in all respects tenable. 

The first class of expositors who find the appearance of Christ 
in the flesh and His crucifixion, as well as the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, prophesied of in this passage, adduce in 
support of their view, partly the agreement of the chronological 
periods, partly the testimony of Christ, who referred ver. 27 to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. How does it now 
stand with these two arguments ? 

The jirst Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 137) introduces with 
the remark, “The predominant view in the synagogue and in the 
church has always been, that the seventy weeks, as well as the 
shorter periods into which the whole period is divided, are closely 
fixed and limited. The opposite supposition becomes very sus- 
picious by this, that it is maintained only by such as come into 
conflict with the chronology by their hypotheses, or take no interest 
in chronological investigations.’ He then seeks first to confute 
the arguments brought forward in favour of the supposition that 
the chronological definitions are only given in the lump (én Bausch 
und Bogen), and then to present the positive arguments for the 
definiteness of the chronological statements. But he has in this 
identified the definiteness of the prophecy in general with its 
chronological definiteness, while there is between these two ideas 
a noticeable difference. Of the positive arguments adduced, 
the first is, that the seventy weeks stand in closer relation to the 
seventy years of Jeremiah, in so far as regards chronological 
definiteness, when the seventy years of Jeremiah are understood 
as strictly chronological and as chronologically fulfilled. But 
the force of this argument is neutralized by the fact, that in 
Jeremiah a chronologically described period, “ years,” is in this 
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prophecy, on the contrary, designated by a name the meaning of 
which is disputed, at all events is chronologically indefinite, since 
weeks, if seven-day periods are excluded by the contents of the 
prophecy, can as well signify Sabbath or jubilee periods, seven- 
year or seven times seven-year epochs. Still weaker is the 
second argument, that all the other designations of time with 
reference to the future in the book of Daniel are definite; for this 
is applicable only to the designations in ch. viii. 14 and xii. 11, 
12, in which evening-mornings and days are named, but not to 
the passages ch. vil. 25, xii. 7, and iv. 13 (16), where the chrono- 
logically indefinite expression, time, times, occurs, which are arbi- 
trarily identified with years. 

There remains thus, for the determination of the time spoken 
of in this prophecy, only the argument from its fulfilment, which 
should give the decision for the chronological definiteness. But, 
on the contrary, there arises a grave doubt, from the circumstance 
that among the advocates of the so-called “church Messianic 
interpretation” the terminus a quo of the prophecy is disputed ; 
for some of these interpreters take the edict of Cyrus (B.c. 536) 
as such, while, on the other hand, others take the edict which 
Artaxerxes issued on the return of Ezra to Jerusalem for the 
restoration of the service of God according to the law, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign, i.e. in the year B.c. 457, and 
others, again, among whom is Hengstenberg, take the journey of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem with the permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, i.e. B.c. 445, or 
according to Hengstenberg, B.c. 455, as the terminus a quo of 
the seventy weeks—a difference of eighty-one years, which in 
chronological reckoning is very noticeable. 

In our interpretation of ver. 25, we have given our decided 
opinion that the avind 123, from the going forth of which 
seventy years are to be reckoned, refers to the edict of Cyrus 
permitting the Jews to return to their fatherland, and the argu- 
ments in favour of that opinion are given in p. 352. Against 
this reference to the edict of Cyrus, Hivernick, Hengstenberg, 
and Auberlen have objected that in that edict there is nothing 
said of building up the city, and that under Cyrus, as well as 
under the succeeding kings, Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, and 
Xerxes, nothing also is done for the building of the city. We find 
it still unbuilt in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix. 8, 
x. 13; Neh. i. 8, ii. 3, v. 34, iv. 1, vii. 4). Although from the 
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nature of the case the building of the temple supposes the exist- 
ence also of houses in Jerusalem (cf. Hag. i. 4), yet there is not a 
single trace of any royal permission for the restoration of the 
people and the rebuilding of the city. Much rather this was 
expressly forbidden (Ezra iv. 7-23) by the same Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (who at a later period gave the permission however), 
in consequence of the slanderous reports of the Samaritans. 
“There was granted to the Jews a religious, but not a political 
restoration.” For the first time in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus the affairs of Israel took a favourable turn. In that 
year Artaxerxes granted to Ezra permission to go to Jerusalem, 
entrusting him with royal letters of great importance (Kzra vii. 
11-26, particularly vers. 18, 25 f.); in his twentieth year he gave 
to Nehemiah express permission to rebuild the city (Neh. ii.). 
Following the example of the old chronologist Julius Africanus 
in Jerome and many others, Hav., Hgstb., Reinke, Reusch, and 
others regard the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, while Auberlen, 
with Calovius, Newton, M. Geier, Gaussen, Pusey, and others, 
regard the seventh year, as the terminus a quo of the seventy weeks. 
But that the arguments derived from the absence of any mention 
being made in the edict of Cyrus of the building of Jerusalem 
against the reference of ‘31 727 N¥D to that edict are not very 
strong, at least are not decisive, is manifest from what Auberlen 
has advanced for the seventh and against the twentieth year. Pro- 
ceeding from the proposition, correct in itself, that the time of 
Ezra and that of Nehemiah form one connected period of blessing 
for Israel, Auberlen thence shows that the edict relating to Nehe- 
miah had only a secondary importance, as the sacred narrative 
itself indicates by the circumstance that it does not mention the 
edict at all (Neh. ii. 7, 8), while the royal letters to Ezra (Ezra 
vii.) are given at large. Since it was the same king Artaxerxes 
who sent away Ezra as well as Nehemiah, his heart must have 
been favourably inclined toward Israel in his seventh year. “ Then 
must the word for the restoration and building of Jerusalem have 
gone forth from God.” The consciousness of this is expressed by 
Ezra himself, when, after recording the royal edict (ch. vii. 27), he 
continues: “ Blessed be Jehovah, the God of our fathers, which 
hath put such a thing as this in the king’s heart, to beautify the 
house of the Lord which is in Jerusalem; and hath extended mercy 
tome before the king and his counsellors, and before all the king’s 
mighty princes.” 
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But, we must reply, wherein does the mercy extended to Ezra 
before fhe king consist? Is it in the permission to build up Jeru- 
salem? Certainly not, but in the beautifying of the house of 
Jehovah in J Sane And to that alone the royal authority 
granted to Ezra (Ezra vii.) refers. Of the building of the city there 
is not a word said. Only the means, as it appears, of restoring the 
temple-worship, which had fallen into great decay, and of re-estab- 
lishing the law of God corresponding thereto, were granted to him 
in the long edict issued by the king.’ If the clause, “from the going 


1 Auberlen, it is true, remarks (p. 188) :—‘‘ The authority given to Hzra is 
so extensive that it essentially includes the rebuilding of the city. It refers 
certainly, for the most part [rather wholly], to the service of the sanctuary ; 
but not only must Ezra set up judges (ch. vii. 25), he is also expressly per- 
mitted by the king to expend as it seems good to him the rest of the silver 
and gold (ch. vii. 18). How he then understood the commission, Ezra him- 
self says clearly and distinctly in his prayer of repentance: ‘Our Lord hath 
extended mercy unto us in the sight of the kings of Persia, to give us a 
reviving, to set up the house of our God, and to repair the desolations thereof 
(of our God), and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem.’ The argument 
from this passage lies not merely in the ae: (encircling wall), but especially in 


this, ‘to repair the desolations thereof.’ This could not be the desolations of 
the temple, which had been long before this rebuilt, and therefore we may 
understand by it the desolations of Jerusalem.” But the strength of this 
argumentation rests merely on a verbally free rendering of the verse referred 
to (Ezra ix. 9). The circumstance that Ezra speaks of the kings (in the plur.) 
of Persia, who showed favour to the Jews, indicates that he meant not merely 
that which Artaxerxes had done and would yet do in the future, but that he 
refers also to the manifestation of favour on the part of kings Cyrus, Darius 
Hystaspes, and Artaxerxes; thus also the expression, ‘‘ to give us a wall,” cannot 
refer to the permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Artaxerxes 
some years later first granted to Nehemiah. Moreover, the expression, ‘‘ to 
give us a 73 in Judah and Jerusalem,” shows that by 73 cannot be under- 


stood the fortified walls of J erusalem ; for 173 never denotes the walls of a city 


or fortress as such, but always only the encompassing wall of a vineyard, which 
meaning is found in Mic. vil. 11, Ezek. xiii. 5. 93 is therefore to be under- 


stood here figuratively : encompassing wall in the sense of divine protection ; 
and the meaning is not this: ‘‘that the place protected by the wall lies in 
Judah and Jerusalem; but in Judah and Jerusalem the Persian kings have 
given to the new congregation of the people a secure dwelling-place, because 
the power of the Persian kings secured to the Israelites who had returned from 
captivity the undisturbed and continued possession of their land” (Bertheau), 
The objection also, that yan cannot be the ruins of the temple, because it 


was already built, is set aside : as soon as we express the infinilive Tyne, as it 


is rightly done, by the preterite, whereby this word refers to the completed 
building of the temple. Cf. with this Hengstenberg’s extended refutation of 
this argument of Auberlen’s (Christol. iii. 1, p. 144). 
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forth of the commandment,” etc., cannot refer to the edict of Cyrus, 
because in it there is no express mention made of the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, so also, for the same reason, it cannot refer to that 
which was issued by Artaxerxes in favour of Ezra, Auberlen’s 
remark, however, is correct, when he says that the edict relating 
to Nehemiah is of secondary importance when compared with that 
relating to Ezra. Strictly speaking, there is no mention made 
of an edict relating to Nehemiah. Nehemiah, as cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes, entreated of the king the favour of being sent to 
Judah, to the city of his fathers’ sepulchres, that he might build 
it; and the king (the queen also sitting by him) granted him this 
request, and gave him letters to all the governors on this side the 
Euphrates, that they should permit him undisturbed to prosecute 
his journey, and to the overseers of the royal forests, that they 
should give him wood “for the gates of the palace which apper- 
tained to the house, and for the wall of the city” (Neh. ii. 4-8). 
However important this royal favour was in its consequences for 
Jerusalem,—for Nehemiah built the walls of the city, and thereby 
raised Jerusalem to a fortified city guarded against hostile assaults, 
—yet the royal favour for this undertaking was not such as to 
entitle it to be designated as ‘M1 I¥1 N¥, a going forth of a com- 
mandment of God. But if, in favour of the reference of 127 Ny 
to the edict of Ezra, Auberlen (p. 128 ff.) attaches special import- 
ance to the circumstance that in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are recorded two periods of post-exilian history, the first of which— 
namely, the time of Zerubbabel and of the high priest Joshua 
under Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes—we may designate the period 
of the building of the temple, the second—namely, the time of 
Ezra the priest, and Nehemiah the Tirshatha, under Artaxerxes 
Longimanus—we may designate the period of the restoration of 
the people and the building of the city,—the former the time of the 
religious, and the latter that of the political restoration; and, in 
seeking to establish this view, he interprets the first part of the 
book of Ezra as a whole in itself, and the second as a whole taken 
in combination with the book of Nehemiah ;—if this is his position, 
then Hengstenberg has already (Christol. iii. p. 149) shown the 
incorrectness of this division of the book of Ezra, and well remarks 
that the whole book of Ezra has the temple as its central-point, and 
views with reference to it the mission of Ezra as well as that of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua. There is certainly an inner connection 
of the mission of Ezra with that of Nehemiah, but it consists only 
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in this, that Ezra’s religious reformation was secured by Nehe- 
miah’s political reform. From the special design of the work of 
Ezra, to describe the restoration of the temple and of the service 
of God, we must also explain the circumstance that nothing is said 
in it of the building of the city of Jerusalem. Besides, this build- 
ing, before Nehemiah’s arrival in Judah, had not further advanced 
than to the re-erection of houses for the returned exiles who had 
settled in Jerusalem. Every attempt to restore the walls was 
hindered and frustrated by the enemies of Judah, so that the gates 
and the walls were yet lying burnt and in ruins on Nehemiah’s 
arrival (Neh. i. 3, ii. 3, 5). Therefore neither the absence of any 
mention in the decree of Cyrus of the building of the city, nor 
the fact that the rebuilding of the city walls was first effected by 
Nehemiah, forms a decisive argument against the reference of Nxid 
‘92. 727 to this edict; and we must maintain this reference as the 
only correct one, because this edict only, but not that which gave 
permission to Ezra or that which gave authority to Nehemiah to 
build the city walls, formed an epoch marking a crisis in the develop- 
ment of the theocracy, as this is connected in the announcement of 
Gabriel with the going forth of the word to restore Jerusalem. 
Not less doubtful is the matter of the definition of the terminus 
ad quem of the seventy DY, and of the chronological reckoning 
of the whole period. As for the terminus ad quem, a sharply de- 
fined factum must form the conclusion of the sixty-ninth week; for 
at this point the public appearance of Christ, His being anointed 
with the Holy Ghost, is named as the end of the prophecy. If 
this factwm occurred, according to Luke ii. 1, in the year of Rome 
782, the twentieth year of Artaxerxes—i.e. the year 455 B.c., ac- 
cording to the usual chronology—would be the year 299 a.u.c.; if 
we add to that sixty-nine weeks = 483 years, then it gives the year 
782 a.u.c. In the middle of this last week, beginning with the 
appearance of the Anointed, occurred His death, while the con- 
firming of the covenant extends through the whole of it. With 
reference to the death of Christ, the prophecy and its fulfilment 
closely agree, since that event took place three and a half years 
after His baptism. But the terminus ad quem of the confirming 
of the covenant, as one more or less moveable, is capable of no 
definite chronological determination. It is sufficient to remark, 
that in the first years after the death of Christ the é«Aoyy of the 
Old Covenant people was gathered together, and then the message 
of Christ was brought also to the heathen, so that the prophet 
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might rightly represent the salvation as both subjectively and ob- 
jectively consummated at the end of the seventy weeks for the 
covenant people, of whom alone he speaks (Hgst. pp. 163 f., 180). 
Thus also Auberlen, who, however, places the end of the seventy 
weeks in the factum of the stoning of Stephen, with which the 
Jews pressed, shook down, and made full to the overflowing the 
measure of their sins, already filled by the murder of the Messias ; 
so that now the period of grace yet given to them after the 
work of Christ had come to an end, and the judgment fell upon 
Israel. 

We will not urge against the precise accuracy of the fulfilment 
arrived at by this calculation, that the terminus a quo adopted by 
Hengstenberg, viz. the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, coincides with 
the 455th year B.c. only on the supposition that Xerxes reigned 
but eleven years, and that Artaxerxes came to the throne ten 
years earlier than the common reckoning, according to which 
Xerxes reigned twenty-one years, and that the correctness of this 
view is opposed by Hofm., Kleinert, Wieseler, and others, because 
the arguments for and against it are evenly balanced; but with 
Preiswerk, whose words Auberlen (p. 144) quotes with approba- 
tion, considering the uncertainty of ancient chronology on many 
points, we shall not lay much stress on calculating the exact year, 
but shall regard the approximate coincidence of the prophetical 
with the historical time as a sufficient proof that there may pos- 
sibly have been an exact correspondence in the number of years, 
and that no one, at all events, can prove the contrary. But we 
must attach importance to this, that in this calculation a part of 
the communication of the angel is left wholly out of view. The 
angel announces not merely the cutting off of the Messias after 
seven and sixty-two weeks, but also the coming of the people of a 
prince who shall lay waste the city and the sanctuary, which all 
interpreters who understand Mw) N73. of the death of Christ refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple by the Romans; 
he also says that this war shall last till the end of the seventy 
weeks. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans followed 
the death of Christ, not after an interval of only three and a half 
years, but of thirty years. Accordingly, the seventy weeks must 
extend to the year 70 A.D., whereby the whole calculation is shown 
to be inaccurate. If we yet further remark, that the advocates of 
this exposition of the prophecy are in a position to give no suffi- 
cient reason for the dividing of the sixty-nine weeks into seven 
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and sixty-two, and that their reference of the seven weeks to the 
time of the rebuilding of Jerusalem under Nehemiah, and of the 
sixty-two weeks to the period from the completion of this building 
to the appearance of Christ in the flesh, stands in open contradiction 
to the words of the text; finally, that the placing of the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes as the terminus a quo of the reckoning of the 
137 ND cannot be correct,—then may we also regard the much 
commended exact concord of the prophecy with the actual events 
of history derived from this interpretation of the verse as only an 
illusion, since from the “going forth of the word” to restore 
Jerusalem to the destruction of that city by Titus, not seventy 
weeks or 490 years elapsed, but, according as we date the going 
forth of this word in the year 536 or 455 B.c., 606 or 525 years, 
2.é. more than eighty-six, or at least seventy-five, year-weeks, passed. 
This great gulf, which thus shows itself in the calculation of the 
D'yaY as year-weeks, between the prophecy and its chronological 
fulfilment, is not bridged over by the remark with which Auberlen 
(p. 141) has sought to justify his supposition that Ezra’s return to 
Judah in the year 457 B.c. formed the terminus a quo of the seventy 
weeks, while yet the word of the angel announcing the restoration 
and the building up of Jerusalem first finds its actual accomplish- 
ment in the building of the city walls on Nehemiah’s return—the 
remark, namely, that the external building up of the city had the 
same relation to the terminus a quo of Daniel’s seventy year-weeks . 
as the external destruction of Jerusalem to that of Jeremiah’s 
seventy years. ‘The latter begin as early as the year 606 B.c., 
and therefore eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
for at that time the kingdom of Judah ceased to exist as an inde- 
pendent theocracy; the former begin thirteen years before) the 
rebuilding of the city, because then the re-establishment of the 
theocracy began.” We find a repetition of the same phenomenon 
at the end of the seventy weeks. “These extend to the year 33 
A.D. From this date Israel was at an end, though the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans did not take place till the year 70 a.p.” 
For Jeremiah did not prophesy that the destruction of Jerusalem 
should last for seventy years, but only that the land of Judah would 
be desolate seventy years, and that for so long a time its inhabitants 
would serve the king of Babylon. The desolating of the land and 
Judah’s subjugation to the king of Babylon did not begin with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but with the first siege of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, ze. in the year 
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606 B.c., and continued till the liberation of the Jews from Baby- 
lonian bondage by Cyrus in the first year of his reign, in the year 
536 B.c., and thus after seventy years were fully accomplished. 
Jeremiah’s chronologically definite prophecy is thus accurately 
fulfilled ; but Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks is neither 
chronologically defined by years, nor has it been altogether so ful- 
filled as that the 70, 7, 62, and 1 week can be reckoned by year- 
weeks, 

The New Testament also does not necessitate our seeking the 
end of the seventy weeks in the judgment the Romans were the 
means of executing against the ancient Jerusalem, which had 
rejected and crucified the Saviour. Nowhere in the N. T. is this 
prophecy, particularly the Mw 5), referred to the crucifixion of 
our Lord; nor has Christ or the apostles interpreted these verses, 
26, 27 of this chapter, of the desolation and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. However general the opinion may be 
that Christ, in speaking of His trapovoia, Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii., 
and Luke xxi., in the words érav inte 76 BdéAUYpa Ths epnuocews 
To pynbev Sia Aavijr Tod rpodrrov, «.7.r. (Matt. xxiv. 15, cf. Mark 
xiii. 14), had before His eyes this prophecy (Dan. ix. 26, 27), yet 
that opinion is without foundation, and is not established by the 
arguments which Hiivernick (Dan. p. 383 f.), Wieseler (die 70 
Wochen, p. 173 ff.), Hengstenberg (Beitr. i. p. 258 ff., and Christol. 
iii, 1, p. 113 ff.), and Auberlen (Dan. p. 120 f.) have brought 
forward for that purpose. We have already, in explaining the 
words D'sipy 422 OY, ver. 27, p. 370, shown that the Bdduypa tijs 
€pnuecews, found in the discourse of Christ, is not derived from 
Dan. ix. 27, but from Dan. xi. 31 or xii. 11, where the LXX. 
have rendered DvD "PY by 7d BddrAvyya ths eonudcews. For 
the further confirmation of the arguments in behalf of this view 
there presented, we wish to add the following considerations. The 
appeal to the fact that Josephus, in the words (Antt. x. 11. 7) 
Aavifios Kal tepi THs TOV ‘Pawpaiwv iyewovias avéyparpe, Kal 6re 
im avtav épnuwlycera, referred to the prophecy Dan. ix., and 
gave this interpretation not only as a private view of his own, but 
as (cf. De Bell. Jud. iv. 6.3) madras doyos avdpav, t.e. repre- 
sented the view of his people, as commonly received, even by the 
Zealots,—this would form a valid proof that Dan. ix. was at that 
time commonly referred to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, only, however, if besides this no other prophecy of the 
book of Daniel could be apparently referred to the destruction of 
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the Jewish state by the Romans. But this is not the case. 
Josephus and his cotemporaries could find such a prophecy in 
that of the great enemy (Dan. vii. 25) who would arise out of the 
fourth or Roman world-kingdom, and would persecute and destroy 
the saints of the Most High. What Josephus adduces as the 
contents of the wandasos dOyos avdpav, namely, roTe Thy woAL 
Ghocecbar Kat KatapreynoecOar TA ayia vouw Tod€é“ov, occurs 
neither in ch. ix. nor in any other part of the book of Daniel, and 
was not so defined till after the historical fulfilment. Wieseler, 
indeed, thinks (p. 154) that the words rv 7odw Katapr\eyjoecOat, 
x.7.r., perfectly correspond with the words of Daniel, YPM Vyn 
nynw, ch. ix. 26 (shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, E. V.) ; 
but he also concedes that Josephus interpreted the kind of desola- 
tion, perhaps with reference to Dan. xi. 33 (? 31), after the result, 
as a total desolation. It is thus granted that not only in ch. ix., but 
also in ch. xi., Daniel predicted a desolation of the city and the 
sanctuary which could be interpreted of their destruction by the 
Romans, and the opinion, that besides ch. ix. no other part of 
Daniel can be found, is abandoned as incorrect. But the other cir- 
cumstances which Josephus brings forward in the passage quoted, 
particularly that the Zealots by the desecration of the temple con- 
tributed to the fulfilling of that wadasds Aoyos, are much more 
distinctly contained in Dan. xi. 31 than in ch. ix, 26, where we 
must first introduce this sense in the words (ver. 27) 22 by 
novi DIPY (on the wing of abominations one causing desolation). 
Simil arly the other passages are constituted in which Josephus 
speaks of ancient prophecies which have been fulfilled in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. No one specially points 
to Dan. ix. 

But if the proof from Josephus could be made more valid than 
has yet been done, that the Jews of his time referred Dan. ix. to 
the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth by the Romans, yet 
thereby it would not be proved that Christ also shared this Jewish 
opinion, and set it forth in His discourse, Matt. xxiv., as an un- 
doubted truth. In favour of this view it has indeed been argued, 
“that the év rom@ ayiw fully corresponds to él To lepov Bodéhuypa 
TOV épnuwocewy gota (LXX., Dan. ix. 27):” Hengstenberg, 
Christol. p. 117. But it is still more inconsistent with the proof 
from the Alexandrian translation of the verses before us than it 
is with that from Josephus. In the form of the LXX. text 
that has come down to us there are undoubtedly two different 
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paraphrases or interpretations of the Hebrew text of vers. 26 and 
27 penetrating each other, and therein the obscure words of Daniel 
(after ch. xi. 31 and xii. 11) are so interpreted that they contain a 
reference to the desolation of the sanctuary by Antiochus.’ The 
DyyIpy 422 by incomprehensible to the translators, they inter- 
preted after the WapEn oN, ch. xi. 31, and derived from it the emt 
76 lepov. But Christ derived the expression ro Bdéduypwa Tijs 
épnuccews as well as the éoras ev tor@ ayiw from ch. xi. 31, cf. 
with ch, xii. 11, but not from ch. ix. 27, where neither the original 
text, “on the wings of abomination shall the desolater come,” nor 
the LXX. translation, ézi To tepov Bddrvypa tav épnudcewr 
éota.—* over the sanctuary shall the abomination of the desolations 
come,” leads to the idea of a “ standing,” or a “ being placed,” of 
the abomination of desolation. The standing (éords) without 
doubt supposes the placing, which corresponds to the 392) (Sécover, 
LXX.) and the nn) (érocpacOy SoOjvat, LXX.), and the év ror@ 
dyio points to YIpan, ch. xi. 31, since by the setting up of the 
abomination of desolation, the sanctuary, or the holy place of the 
temple, was indeed desecrated. 

The prophecy in Dan. xi. treats, as is acknowledged, of the 
desolation of the sanctuary by Antiochus Epiphanes. If thus the 
Lord, in His discourse, had spoken of the BdérAvypa tis ép. Ectas 
év TOT@ yim as a sign of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, it would not remotely follow that He referred this pro- 
phecy (ch.ix.) to that catastrophe. Much more would He then, 
as Kliefoth (p. 412) has well remarked, “ represent that which 
Antiochus Epiphanes did against Jerusalem as an historical type of 
that which the Romans would do.” He would only say, “ As once 


1 That the Septuagint version (ch. xi. 31, xii. 11, ix. 24-27) is not in reality 
a translation, but rather an explanation of the passage as the LXX. under- 
stood it, is manifest. ‘‘ They regard,” as Klief. rightly judges, ‘ver. 24 and 
the first half of ver. 25 as teaching that it was prophesied to Daniel that 
Israel would soon return from exile, that Daniel also would return, and Jeru- 
salem be built, The rest they treat very freely. They take the second half 
of ver. 25 out of its place, and insert it after the first clause of ver. 27; they 
also take the closing words of ver. 26 out of their place, and insert them after 
the second clause of ver. 27. The passage thus arranged they then interpret 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. They add together all the numbers they find in the 
text (70 + 7 + 62=139), and understand by them years, the years of the 
Seleucidan era, so that they descend to the second year of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Then they interpret all the separate statements of the times and actions of 


Antiochus Epiphanes in a similar manner as do the modern interpreters. 
Cf. Wieseler, p. 200 ff.” 
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was done to Jerusalem by Antiochus, according to the word of 
Daniel, so shall it again soon be done; and therefore, if ye see 
repeating themselves the events which occurred under Antiochus 
in the fulfilment of Daniel’s word, then know ye that it is the time 
for flight.” But regarding the meaning which Christ found in Dan. 
ix. 26 and 27, not the least intimation would follow therefrom. 
But in the discourse in question the Lord prophesied nothing 
whatever primarily or immediately of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, but treated in it, as we have already remarked, p. 
370, generally of His tapovoia and the cvytéXeva Tov aidvos, which 
He places only in connection with the destruction of the temple. 
The occasion of the discourse, as well as its contents, show this. 
After He had left the temple, never to enter it again, shortly before 
His last sufferings, while standing on the Mount of Olives, He 
announces to His disciples, who pointed to the temple, the entire 
destruction of that building; whereupon they say to Him, “ Tell 
us mote TadTa éota Kal TL TO onpelov THs os Tapovolas Kab 
auvTEenrelas Tov ai@vos?” for they believe that this destruction and 
His wapovaia take place together at the end of the world. This 
question the Lord replies to in a long discourse, in which He gives 
them the wished-for information regarding the sign (onwetov, Matt. 
xxiv. 4-31), and regarding the time (éte) of His wapovoia and 
the end of the world (vers. 832-34). The information concerning 
the sign begins with a warning to take heed and beware of being 
deceived; for that false messiahs would appear, and wars and 
tumults of nations rising up one against another, and other plagues, 
would come (vers. 4-7). All this would be only the beginning of 
the woes, 7.¢. of the afflictions which then would come upon the 
confessors of His name; but the end would not come till the gospel 
was first preached in all the world as a testimony to all nations 
(vers. 8-14). Then He speaks of the signs which immediately 
precede the end, namely, of the abomination of desolation in the 
holy place of which Daniel prophesied. With this a period of 
tribulation would commence such as never yet had been, so that 
if these days should not be shortened for the elect’s sake, no one 
would be saved (vers. 15-28). To this He adds, in conclusion, 
the description of His own srapovola, which would immediately 
(evOéws) follow this great tribulation (vers. 29-31). He connects 
with the description of His return (ver. 32 f.) a similitude, with 
which He answers the question concerning its time, and thus 
continues: “ When ye see all these things, know that it is near, 
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even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, this yeved shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled. But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only” (vers. 
33, 34, 36). 

From this brief sketch of the course of the thought it clearly 
appears that the Lord speaks expressly neither of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, nor yet of the time of that event. What is to be 
understood by PdéAuvypa 7. ép. He supposes to be known to the 
disciples from the book of Daniel, and only says to them that they 
must flee when they see this standing in the holy place, so that 
they may escape destruction (ver. 15 ff.). Only in Luke is there 
distinct reference to the destruction of Jerusalem; for there we 
find, instead of the reference to the abomination of desolation, the 
words, “ And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that its éojuwors is nigh” (Luke xxi. 20). According 
to the record of all the three evangelists, however, the Lord not 
only connects in the closest manner the tribulation commencing 
with the appearance of the @déAvyua 7. ép., or with the siege of 
Jerusalem, with the last great tribulation which opens the way 
for His return, but He also expressly says, that immediately after 
the tribulation of those days (Matt. xxiv. 29), or in those days of 
that tribulation (Mark xiii. 24), or then (tore, Luke xxi. 27), the 
Son of man shall come in the clouds in great power and glory. 
From this close connection of His visible zapove/a with the deso- 
lation of the holy place or the siege of Jerusalem, it does not, it 
is true, follow that “ by the oppression of Jerusalem connected 
with the zrapoveta, and placed immediately before it, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans cannot possibly be meant ;” 
much rather that the discourse is “ of a desecration and an op- 
pression by Antichrist which would come upon the tézos dytos 
and Jerusalem in the then future time, immediately before the 
return of the Lord, in the days of the Ortus peyady” (Kliefoth). 
But just as little does it follow from that close connection—as the 
eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv., is understood by most inter- 
preters—that the Lord Himself, as well as His disciples, regarded 
as contemporaneous the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
and His visible return in the last days, or saw as in prophetic 
perspective His wapovola behind the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, and thus, without regard to the sequence of time, 
spoke first of the one event and then of the other. .The first con- 
clusion is inadmissible for this reason, that the disciples had made 
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inquiry regarding the time of the destruction of the temple then 
visibly before them. If the Lord, in His answer to this ques- 
tion, by making mention of the Bdcduypya 7. ép. Eotas ev tér@ 
ayig, had no thought of this temple, but only of the tésros &ysos 
of the future, the temple of the Christian church, then by the use 
of words which the disciples could not otherwise understand than 
of the laying waste and the desolation of the earthly sanctuary 
He would have confirmed them in their error. The second con- 
clusion is out of harmony with the whole course of thought in the 
discourse. Besides, both of them are decidedly opposed by this, 
that the Lord, after setting forth all the events which precede and 
open the way for His wapovoia and the end of the world, says to 
the disciples, “ When ye see all these things, know that it is near, 
even at the doors” (Matt. xxiv. 33), and solemnly adds, “ This 
yeved,” 2.€. the generation then living, “ shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled” (ver. 84). Since the awdvra tatra in ver. 33 
comprehends all that goes before the trapovcla, all the events men- 
tioned in vers. 15-28, or rather in vers. 5-28, it must be taken 
also in the same sense in ver. 34. If, therefore, the contempo- 
raries of Jesus and His disciples—for we can understand nothing 
else by 7 yeved attmy—must live to see all these events, then must 
they have had a commencement before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and though not perfectly, yet in the small beginnings, which 
like a germ comprehended in them the completion. Hence it is 
beyond a doubt that the Lord speaks of the judgment upon Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish temple as the beginning of His sapovola 
and of the ovvréXeva Tod ai@vos, not merely as a pre-intimation 
of them, but as an actual commencement of His coming to judg- 
ment, which continues during the centuries of the spread of the 
gospel over the earth ; and when the gospel shall be preached to 
all nations, then the season and the hour kept in His own power 
by the Father shall reach its completion in the éufpavela ris 
-mapovalas avtod (2 Thess. ii. 8) to judge the world." According 


1This view of the parousia of Christ has been controverted by Dr. A. 
Christiani in his Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der Apocalypse mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die chiliastische Frage (Riga 1868, p. 21),—only, however, thus, that 
notwithstanding the remark, ‘‘ Since the words ravra raira, Matt. xxiv. 34, 
plainly refer back to ver. 33, they cannot in the one place signify more than 
in the other,” he yet refers these words in ver. 34 to the event of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, because the contemporaries of Jesus in reality lived to see 
it; thus giving to them, as they occur in ver. 34, a much more limited sense 
than that which they have in ver. 33, 
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to this view, Christ, in His discourse, interpreted the prophecy of 
Daniel, ch. xi., of the abomination of desolation which should 
come, and had come, upon Jerusalem and Judah by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, as a type of the desolation of the sanctuary and of 
the people of God in the last time, wholly in the sense of the 
prophecy, which in ver. 36 passes over from the typical enemy 
of the saints to the enemy of the people of God in the time of 
the end. 

Thus the supposition that Christ referred Dan. ix. 26 and 
27 to the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans loses all sup- 
port; and for the chronological reckoning of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel, no help is obtained from the New Testament. 

We have now to take into consideration the second view re- 
garding the historical reference of the seventy weeks prevailing 
in our time. The opponents of the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel generally are agreed in this (resting on the supposition 
that the prophecies of Daniel do not extend beyond the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes), that the destruction of this enemy of the 
Jews (Ant. Ep.), or the purification of the temple occurring a few 
years earlier, forms the terminus ad quem of the seventy wee and 
that their darsdont is to be reckoned from the year 168 or 172 
B.C. back either to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
or to the beginning of the Exile. Since now the seventy year- 
weeks or 490 years, reckoned from the year 168 or 172 B.c., would 
bring us to the year 658 or 662 B.c., 7.c. fifty-two or fifty-six years 
before the commencement of the Exile, and the terminus a quo 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of seventy years, a date from which cannot 
be reckoned any commencing period, they have for this reason 
sought to shorten the seventy weeks. Hitzig, Ewald, Wieseler, and 
others suppose that the first seven year-weeks (= forty-nine years) 
are not to be taken into the reckoning along with the sixty-two 
weeks, and that only sixty-two weeks = 434 years are to be counted 
to the year 175 (Ewald), or 172 (Hitzig), as the beginning of the 
last week filled up by the assault of Antiochus against Judaism. 
But this reckoning also brings us to the year 609 or 606 B.c., the 
beginning of the Exile, or three years further back. To date the 
sixty-two year-weeks from the commencement of the Exile, agrees 
altogether too little with the announcement that from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
during sixty-two weeks it shall be built, so that, of the most recent 
representatives of this view, no one any longer consents to hold 
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the seventy years of the exile for a time of the restoring and the 
building of Jerusalem. Thus Hitzig and Ewald openly declare 
that the reckoning is not correct, that the pseudo-Daniel has erred, 
and has assumed ten weeks, i.e. seventy years, too many, either 
from ignorance of chronology, “or from a defect in thought, from 
an interpretation of a word of sacred Scripture, springing from cer- 
tain conditions received as holy and necessary, but not otherwise 
demonstrable” (Ewald, p. 425). By this change of the sixty-two 
weeks = 434 years into fifty-two weeks or 364 years, they reach 
from the year 174 to 538 B.c., the year of the overthrow of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus, by whom the word “to restore Jerusalem” was 
promulgated. To this the seven weeks (= forty-nine years) are 
again added in order to reach the year 588 or 587 B.c., the year 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, from which 
the year-weeks, shortened from seventy to sixty, are to be reckoned. 

This hypothesis needs no serious refutation. For a reckoning 
which places the first 7 weeks = 49 years aside, and then shortens 
the 62 weeks by 10 in order afterwards again to bring in the 7 
weeks, can make no pretence to the name of a “scientific explan- 
ation.” When Hitzig remarks (p. 170) “that the 7 weeks form 
the wp@rov wreddos in the (Daniel’s) reckoning, which the author 
must bring in; the whole theory of the 70 year-weeks demands 
the earlier commencement in the year 606 B.c.’—we may, indeed, 
with greater accuracy say that the wparov wrebddos of the modern 
interpretation, which needs such exegetical art and critical violence 
in order to change the 70 and the 62 weeks into 60 and 52, arises 
out of the dogmatic supposition that the 70 weeks must end with 
the consecration of the temple under Antiochus, or with the death 
of this enemy of God. 

Among the opponents of the genuineness of the book this sup- 
position is a dogmatic axiom, to the force of which the words of 
Scripture must yield. But this supposition is adopted also by in- 
terpreters such as Hofmann, Reichel (die 70 Jahreswochen Dan. 
ix, 24-27, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, p. 725 ff.), Fries, and 
others, who recognise the genuineness of the book of Daniel, and 
hold the announcement of the angel in these verses to be a divine 
revelation. These interpreters have adopted this view for this 
reason, that in the description of the hostile prince who shall per- 
secute Israel and desecrate the sanctuary, and then come to his 
end with terror (vers. 26 and 27), they believe that they recognise 
again the image of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose enmity against 
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the people and the sanctuary of God is described, ch. viii. 9 ff., 
23f. It cannot, it is true, be denied that there is a certain degree 
of similarity between the two. If in vers. 26 and 27 it is said of 
the hostile prince that he shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, 
and put an end to the sacrifice and the meat-offering for half a 
week, then it is natural to think of the enemy of whom it is said : 
he “shall destroy the mighty and the holy people” (E. V. ch. viii. 
24), “and by him the daily sacrifice was taken away” (ch. viil. 
11), “and he shall take away the daily sacrifice” (ch. xi. 31), 
especially if, with Hofmann, we adopt the view (Schrifthew. ii. 2, 
p- 592) that between the expressions “take away the daily sacri- 
fice” (OAT [DI, remove] 0°), and “he shall cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease” (N29) Nat naw), there “is no par- 
ficular distinction.” But the predicate “ particular” shows that 
Hofmann does not reject every distinction; and, indeed, there 
exists a not inconsiderable distinction ; for, as we have already 
remarked, 127 denotes only that which is permanent in worship, 
as e.g. the daily morning and evening sacrifice; while, on the 
other hand, 1031 F3t dene te: the liolad series of sacrifices together. 
The fekare to cease of the bloody and the unbloody gas ex- 
presses an altogether greater wickedness than the taking away of 
the daily cries This distinction is not set aside by a refer- 
ence to the clause DDWID Dyipy 23 my (ver. 27) compared with 
bows Pw NI (ch. Xi. 31). For the assertion that the article in 
Dovid pun (ch. xi. 31, “ the abomination that maketh desolate”) 
denotes something of wilich Daniel had before this already heard, 
supplies no proof of this; but the article is simply to be accounted 
for from the placing over against one another of 7A and 
pwn. Moreover the Dxv y"pw is very different from the 
DoviD DpPY 723 by. The being carried on the wings of idol- 
abominations is a much more Comprehedeive expression for the 
might and dominion of idol-abominations than the setting up of 
an idol-altar on Jehovah’s altar of burnt-offering. 

As little can we (with Hofm., p. 590) perceive in the N33, 
closely connecting itself with "OW2 ixp) (ver. 26), a reference. * 
the divine judgment described in ch. viil., because the reference 


1 We confine ourselves here to what Hofm. in his Schriftbew. has brought 
forward in favour of this view, without going into the points which he has 
stated in his die 70 Wocher, u.s. w. p. 97, but has omitted in the Schriftbew., 
and can with reference to that earlier argumentation only refer for its refuta- 
tion to Kliefoth’s Daniel, p. 417 ff. 
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to the enemy of God spoken of in ch. vii. 8 and 24 is as natural, 
yea, even more so, when we observe that. the enemy of God in 
ch. vil. is destroyed by a solemn judgment of God—a circum- 
stance which harmonizes much more with 0W2 48? than with 
7287 7) DEN2, which is said of the enemy described in ch. viii. Add 
to this that the half-week during which the adversary shall (ch. 
1x 27) carry on his work corresponds not to the 2300 ieee: 
mornings (ch vill. 13), but, as Delitzsch acknowledges, to the 34 
times, ah vil. 25 and xii. 7, which 34 times, however, refer not to 
the period of persecution andes Aieekay but to that of Anti- 
christ. 

From all this it therefore follows, not that the prince who shall 
come, whose people shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, and 
who shall cause the sacrifice to cease, is Antiochus, who shall 
raise himself against the people of the saints, take away the “ con- 
tinuance” (= daily sacrifice), and cast down the place of the 
sanctuary (ch. viii. 11), but only that this wickedness of Antiochus 
shall constitute a type for the abomination of desolation which the 
hostile prince mentioned in this prophecy shall set up, till, like 
Pharaoh, he find his overthrow in the flood, and the desolation 
which he causes shall pour itself upon him like a flood. 

This interpretation of vers. 26 and 27 is not made doubtful also 
by referring to the words of 1 Mace. i. 54, dxodouncay Bddruypa 
épnuacews él 70 Ovovactypiov, as an evidence that at that time 
Dan. ix. 27 was regarded as a prophecy of the events then taking 
place (Hofm. Weiss. i. p. 309). For these words refer not to 
Dan. ix. 27, where the LXX. have PdéAvyya epnuwoewr, but to 
Dan. xi. 11, where the singular BdéAvypya epnudcews stands with 
the verb cal décoveor (LX X. for 1303), to which the @xodourjcerar 
visibly refers. 

If, therefore, the reference of vers. 26, 27 to the period of 
Antiochus’ persecution is exegetically untenable, then also, finally, 
it is completely disproved in the chronological reckoning of the 70 
weeks. Proceeding from the right supposition, that after the 70 
weeks, the fulfilling of all that was promised, the expiating and 
putting away of sin, and, along with that, the perfect working out 
of the divine plan of salvation for eternity, shall begin,—thus, that 
in ver. 24 the perfecting of the kingdom of God in glory is pro- 
phesied of, —Hofmann and his folio ers do not interpret the 7, 62, 
and 1 week which are mentioned in vers. 25-27 as a divieion a 
the 70 weeks, but they misplace the first-mentioned 7 weeks at the 
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end of the period consisting of 70 such weeks, and the following 
62-+-1 in the time reaching from the beginning of the Chaldean 
supremacy in the year 605 to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the year 164, which makes 441 years = 63 year-weeks; according 
to which, not only the end of the 62 +1 weeks does not coincide 
with the end of the 70 weeks, but also the 7+ 62-+1 are to be 
regarded neither as identical with the 70 nor as following one 
another continuously in their order,—much more between the 63 
and the 7 weeks a wide blank space, which before the coming of 
the end cannot be measured, must lie, which is not even properly 
covered up, much less filled up, by the remark that “ the unfolding 
of the 70 proceeds backwards.” For by this reckoning 7+ 62+1 
are not an unfolding of the 70, and are not equal to 70, but would 
be equal to 62 + 1+ some unknown intervening period + 7 weeks. 
This were an impossibility which the representatives of this inter- 
pretation of the angel’s communication do not, it is true, accept, 
but seek to set aside, by explaining the 7 weeks as periods formed 
of 7 times 7, or jubilee-year periods, and, on the contrary, the 
62 + 1 of seven-year times or Sabbath-periods. 

This strange interpretation of the angel’s words, according to 
which not only must the succession of the periods given in the text 
be transposed, the first 7 weeks being placed last, but also the word 
D'yaw in the passages immediately following one anotlics must first 
denote jubilee (49 year) periods, then also "Sabbath-year (7 year) 
periods, is not made plain by saying that “the end of the 62+1 
week is the judgment of wrath against the persecutor, thus only 
the remote making possible the salvation’ but the end of the 70 
weeks is, according to ver. 24, the final salvation, and fulfilling of 
the prophecy and ee of the Most Holy—thus the end of 
the 62 +1 and of the 70 does not take place at the same time ;” 
and—‘if the end of the two took place at the same time, what kind 
of miserable consolation would this be for Daniel, in answer to his ° 
prayer, to be told that Jerusalem within the 70 weeks would in 
troublous times again arise, thus only arise amid destitution!” (Del. 
p- 284). For the prophecy would furnish but miserable consolation 
only in this case, if it consisted merely of the contents of vers. 25d, 
26, and 27,—if it said nothing more than this, that Jerusalem should 
be built again within the 70 weeks in troublous times, and then 
finally would again be laid waste. But the other remark, that the 
judgment of wrath against the destroyer forms only the remote 
making possible of the salvation, and is separated from the final 
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deliverance or the completion of salvation by a long intervening 
period, stands in contradiction to the prophecy in ch. vii. and to 
the whole teaching of Scripture, according to which the destruction 
of the arch-enemy (Antichrist) and the setting up of the kingdom 
of glory are brought about by one act of judgment. 

In the most recent discussion of this prophecy, Hofmann 
(Schrifibew. ii. 2, p. 585 ff., 2 Aufl.) has presented the following 
positive arguments for the interpretation and reckoning of the 
period of time in question. The message of the angel in vers. 
25-27 consists of three parts: (1) A statement of how many hep- 
tades shall be between the going forth of the command to rebuild 
Jerusalem and a Maschiach Nagid; (2) the mentioning of that 
which constitutes the contents of sixty-two of these periods; (3) the 
prediction of what shall happen with the close of the latter of these 
times. In the first of these parts, 121 with the following infinitive, 
which denotes a human action, is to be taken in the sense of com- 
mandment, as that word of Cyrus prophesied of Isa. xliv. 28, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem is to be interpreted as in this 
passage of Isaiah, or in Jeremiah’s prophecy to the same import, 
and not as if afterwards a second rebuilding of Jerusalem amid the 
difficulty and oppression of the times is predicted; then will the 
sixty-two heptades remain separated from the seven, and not sixty- 
nine of these, but only seven, be reckoned between the going forth 
of the command to build Jerusalem again and the Maschiach Nagid, 
since in ver. 26 mention is made not of that which is to be expected 
on the other side of the sixty-nine, but of the sixty-two times ; 
finally, the contents of the seven times are sufficiently denoted by 
their commencement and their termination, and will remain without 
being confounded with the building up of Jerusalem in troublous 
times, afterwards described. 

All these statements of Hofmann are correct, and they agree 
with our interpretation of these verses, but they contain no proof 
that the sixty-two weeks are to be placed after the seven, and that 
they are of a different extent from these. The proof for this is 
first presented in the conclusion derived from these statements (on 
the ground of the correct supposition that by Maschiach Nagid not 
Cyrus, but the Messias, is to be understood), that because the first 
of these passages (ver. 25a) does not say of a part of these times 
what may be its contents, but much rather points out which part 
of them lies between the two events in the great future of Israel, 
and consequently separates them from one another, that on this 
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account these events belong to the end of the present course of the 
world, in which Israel hoped, and obviously the seven times shall 
constitute the end of the period consisting of seven such times. 
This argument thus founds itself on the circumstance that the 
appearing of the Maschiach Nagid which concludes the seven 
weeks, and separates them from the sixty-two weeks which follow, 
is not to be understood of the appearance of Christ in the flesh, 
but of His return in glory for the completion of the kingdom 
which was hoped for in consequence of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, prophesied of by Isaiah (e.g. ch. lv. 38, 4) and Jeremiah (e.g. 
ch. xxx. 9). But we could speak of these deductions as valid only 
if Isaiah and Jeremiah had prophesied only of the appearance of 
the Messias in glory, with the exclusion of His coming in the flesh. 
But since this is not the case—much rather, on the one side, Hof- 
mann himself says the 3) >in? 121 may be taken for a prediction, 
as that Isa. xliv. 28, of Cyrus—but Cyrus shall not build the Jeru- 
salem of the millennial kingdom, but the Jerusalem with its temple 
which was destroyed by the Chaldeans—and, on the other hand, 
here first, if not alone, in the prophecies ch. xxv. and xxix., by 
which Daniel was led to pray, Jeremiah has predicted the return 
of Israel from exile after the expiry of the seventy years as the 
beginning of the working out of the divine counsel of salvation 
towards Israel,—therefore Daniel also could not understand the 
a) 2wing 721 otherwise than of the restoration of Jerusalem after 
the seventy years of the Babylonish exile. The remark also, that 
nothing is said of the contents of the seven weeks, warrants us 
in no respect to seek their contents in the time of the millennial 
kingdom. The absence of any mention of the contents of the 
seven weeks is simply and sufficiently accounted for from the 
circumstance, as we have already (p. 875) shown, that Daniel had 
already given the needed information (ch. viii.) regarding this time, 
regarding the time from the end of the Exile to the appearance of 
Christ. Still less can the conclusion be drawn, from the circum- 
stance that the building in the sixty-two weeks is designated as one 
falling in troublous times, that the restoration and the building of 
Jerusalem in the seven weeks shall be a building in glory. The 
ni2ary wine (to restore and to build, ver. 25a) does not form a contrast 
to the DAyN pism Anan Ww (= E.V. shall be built again, and the 
wall even in troublous times, ver. 250), but it is only more indefinite, 
for the circumstances of the building are not particularly stated. 
Finally, the circumstance also, that after the sixty-two heptades a 
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new devastation of the holy city is placed in view, cannot influence 
us to escape from the idea of the second coming of Christ in the 
last time along with the building of Jerusalem during the seven 
heptades, since it was even revealed to the prophet that not merely 
would a cruel enemy of the saints of God (in Antiochus Epiphanes) 
arise out of the third world-kingdom, but also that a yet greater 
enemy would arise out of the fourth, an enemy who would perish 
in the burning fire (ch. vil. 12, 26f.) in the judgment of the world 
immediately before the setting up of the kingdom of glory. 

Thus neither the placing of the contents of the seven weeks in 
the eschatological future, nor yet the placing of these weeks at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the three periods of time which 
are distinguished in vers. 25-27, is established by these arguments. 
This Fries (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. iv. p. 254 ff.) has observed, 
and rightly remarked, that the effort to interpret the events an- 
nounced in ver. 26 f. of the tyranny of Antiochus, and to make 
this epoch coincide with the close of the sixty-two year-weeks in 
the chronological reckoning, cannot but lead to the mistake of in- 
cluding the years of Babylon in the seventy year-weeks—a mistake 
which is met by three rocks, against which every attempt of this 
kind must be shattered. (1) There is the objection that it is im- 
possible that the times of the destruction and the desolation of 
Jerusalem could be conceived of under the same character as the 
times of its restoration, and be represented from the same point of 
view ; (2) the inexplicable inconsequence which immediately arises, 
if in the seventy year-weeks, including the last restoration of Israel, 
the Babylonish but not also the Romish exile were comprehended ; 
(3) the scarcely credible supposition that the message of the angel 
sent to Daniel was to correct that earlier divine word which was 
given by Jeremiah, and to make known that not simply seventy 
years, but rather seventy year-weeks, are meant. Of this latter 
supposition we have already (p. 323) shown that it has not a single 
point of support in the text. 

In order to avoid these three rocks, Fries advances the opinion 
that the three portions into which the seventy year-weeks are 
divided, are each by itself separately to be reckoned chronologically, 
and that they forma connected whole, not in a chronological, but 
in a historico-pragmatical sense, “as the whole of all the times of 
the positive continuance of the theocracy in the Holy Land lying 
between the liberation from Babylonish exile and the completion 
of.the historical kingdom of Israel” (p. 258); and, indeed, so that 
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the seven year-weeks, ver. 25a, form the last part of the seventy 
year-weeks, or, what is the same, the jubilee-period of the millen- 
nial kingdom, and the sixty-two year-weeks, ver. 26a, represent the 
period of the restoration of Israel after its liberation from Babylon 
and before its overthrow by the Romans—reckoned according to 
the average of the points of commencement and termination, 
according to which, from the reckoning 536 (edict of Cyrus), 
457 (return of Ezra), and 410 (termination by the restoration), 
we obtain for the epoch of the restoration the mean year 467 
B.c.; and for the crisis of subjection to the Roman power A.U.C. 
691 (the overthrow of Jerusalem by Pompey), 714 (the appoint- 
ment of Herod as king of the Jews), and 759 (the first Roman 
procurator in Palestine), we obtain the mean year 721 A.U.c.= 
33 B.c., and the difference of these mean numbers, 467 and 33, 
amounts exactly to 434 years = 62 year-weeks. The period de- 
scribed in ver. 26 thus reaches from the beginnings of the sub- 
jection of Israel under the Roman world-kingdom to the expiry of 
the time of the diaspora of Israel, and the separate year-week, 
ver. 27, comprehends the period of the final trial of the people of 
God, and reaches from the bringing back of Israel to the de- 
struction of Antichrist (pp. 261-266). 

Against this new attempt to solve the mystery of the seventy 
weeks, Hofmann, in Schriftbew. i. 2, p. 594, raises the objection, 
“that in ver. 26 a period must be described which belongs to the 
past, and in ver. 27, on the contrary, another which belongs to 
the time of the end; this makes the indissoluble connection which 
exists between the contents of the two verses absolutely impossible.” 
In this he is perfectly right. The close connection between these 
two verses makes it certainly impossible to interpose an empty 
space of time between the cutting off of the Anointed, by which 
Fries understands the dispersion of Israel among the heathen in 
the destruction of, Jerusalem by the Romans, and the coming of 
Antichrist, a space which would amount to 1800 years. But in 
opposition to this hypothesis we must also further remark, (1) that 
Fries has not justified the placing of the first portion of the 
seventy year-weeks (i.e. the seven weeks) at the end,—he has not 
removed the obstacles standing against this arbitrary supposition, 
for his a of the words 13 Mvp TY, “till Messias the 
prince shall be,” is verbally impossible, since, if Nagid is a predi- 

cate, then the verb 17 could not be wanting; (2) that the inter- 
pretation of the meg m3) of the abolition of the old theocracy, and 
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of the dispersion of the Jews abandoned by God among the 
heathen, needs no serious refutation, but with this interpretation 
the whole hypothesis stands or falls. Finally, (3) the supposition 
requires that the sixty-two weeks must be chronologically reckoned 
as year-weeks; the seven weeks, on the contrary, must be inter- 
preted mystically as jubilee-periods, and the one week as a period 
of time of indefinite duration ; a freak of arbitrariness exceeding 
all measure, which can no longer be spoken of as scripture 
interpretation. 

Over against such arbitrary hypotheses, we can regard it as 
only an advance on the way toward a right understanding of this 
prophecy, that Hofmann (p. 594) closes his most recent investi- 
gations into this question with the following remarks :—“On the 
contrary, I always find that the indefiniteness of the expression 
wav, which denotes a period in some way divided into sevens, 
leaves room for the possibility of comprehending together the 
sixty-three and the seven weeks in one period of seventy, as its 
beginning and itsend. . . . What was the extent of the units of 
which the seventy times consist, the expression 382¥ did not inform 
Daniel: he could only conjecture it.” This facilitates the adoption 
of the symbolical interpretation of the numbers, which, after the 
example of Leyrer and Kliefoth, we regard as the only possible 
one, because it does not necessitate our changing the seventy years 
of the exile into years of the restoration of Jerusalem, and placing 
the seven weeks, which the text presents as the first period of the 
seventy weeks, last. 

The symbolical interpretation of the seventy mya and their 
divisions is supported by the following considerations :—(1) By the 
double circumstance, that on the one side all the explanations of 
them as year-weeks necessitate an explanation of the angel’s mes- 
sage which is justified neither by the words nor by the succession 
of the statements, and do violence to the text, without obtaining 
a natural progress of thought, and on the other side all attempts 
to reckon these year-weeks chronologically show themselves to be 
insufficient and impossible. (2) The same conclusion is sustained 
by the choice of the word 332¥ for the definition of the whole 
epoch and its separate periods ; ; for this word only denotes a space 
_ of time measured by sevens, but indicates nothing as to the dura- 
tion of these sevens. Since Daniel in ch. viii. 14 and xii. 11 
uses a chronologically definite measure of time (evening-mornings, 
days), we must conclude from the choice of the expressions, seven, 
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seven times (as in ch. vii. 25 and xii. 7 of the like expression, 
times), which cannot be reckoned chronologically, that the period 
for the perfecting of the people and the kingdom of God was not 
to be chronologically defined, but only noted as a divinely appointed 
period measured by sevens. “They are sevens, of that there is no 
doubt; but the measure of the unit is not given :” thus Liimmert 
remarks (Zur Revision der bibl. Zahlensymb. in den Jahrbb. f. D. 
Theol. ix.1). He further says: “If the great difficulty of taking 
these numbers chronologically does not of itself urge to their 
symbolical interpretation, then we should be led to this by the 
disagreement existing between Gabriel’s answer (ver. 22) and 
Daniel’s question (ver. 2). To his human inquiries regarding the 
end of the Babylonish exile, Daniel receives not a human but a 
divine answer, in which the seventy years of Jeremiah are reckoned 
as sevens, and it is indicated that the full close of the history of 
redemption shall only be reached after a long succession of periods 
of development.” 

By the definition of these periods according to a symbolical 
measure of time, the reckoning of the actual duration of the 
periods named is withdrawn beyond the reach of our human re- 
search, and the definition of the days and hours of the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God down to its consummation is reserved 
for God, the Governor of the world and the Ruler of human 
history; yet by the announcement of the development in its 
principal stadia, according to a measure fixed by God, the strong 
consolation is afforded of knowing that the fortunes of His 
people are in His hands, and that no hostile power will rule over 
them one hour longer than God the Lord thinks fit to afford time 
and space, in regard to the enemy for his unfolding and ripening 
for the judgment, and in regard to the saints for the purifying and 
the confirmation of their faith for the eternal life in His kingdom 
according to His wisdom and righteousness. 

The prophecy, in that it thus announces the times of the de- 
velopment of the future consummation of the kingdom of God 
and of this world according to a measure that is symbolical and 
not chronological, does not in the least degree lose its character as 
a revelation, but thereby first rightly proves its high origin as 
divine, and beyond the reach of human thought. For, as Leyrer 
(Herz.’s Realene. xviii. p. 387) rightly remarks, “ should not He 
who as Creator has ordained all things according to measure and 
number, also as Governor of the world set higher measures and 
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bounds to the developments of history? which are to be taken at 
one time as identical with earthly measures of time, which indeed 
the eventus often first teaches (e.g. the seventy years of the Baby- 
lonish exile, Dan. ix. 2), but at another time as symbolical, but 
yet so that the historical course holds and moves itself within the 
divinely measured sphere, as with the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
wherein, for the establishing of the faith of individuals and of 
the church, there lies the consolation, that all events even to the 
minutest, particularly also the times of war and of oppression, 
are graciously measured by God (Jer. v. 22; Job xxxviii. 11; 
Eset, B11). 

To give this consolation to the faithful is the object of this 
revelation, and that object it fully accomplishes. For the time 
and the hour of the consummation of the kingdom of God it 
belongs not to us to know. What the Lord said to His disciples 
(Acts i. 7) before His ascension, in answer to their question as to 
the time of the setting up of the kingdom of Israel—“ It belongs 
not to you to know ypdvous 7) Kaypous ods 6 watnp Cero év TH idia 
éfovola”—that He says not only to the twelve apostles, but to the 
whole Christian world. That the reason for this answer is to be 
sought not merely in the existing condition of the disciples at the 
time He uttered it, but in this, that the time and the hour of the 
appearance of the Lord for the judgment of the world and the 
completion of His kingdom in glory are not to be announced 
beforehand to men, is clear from the circumstance that Christ in 
the eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xili. 32) de- 
clares generally, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” According to this, 
God, the Creator and Ruler of the world, has kept in His own 
power the determination of the time and the hour of the consum- 
mation of the world, so that we may not expect an announcement 
of it beforehand in the Scripture. What has been advanced in 


1 Auberlen, notwithstanding that he interprets the seventy p'y2w chrono- 


logically as year-weeks, does not yet altogether misapprehend the symbolical 
character of this definition of time, but rightly remarks (p. 133 f.), ‘‘ The 
history of redemption is governed by these sacred numbers ; they are like the 
simple foundation of the building, the skeleton in its organism. ‘These are not 
only outward indications of time, but also indications of nature and essence.” 
What he indeed says regarding the symbolical meaning of the seventy weeks 
and their divisions, depends on his erroneous interpretation of the prophecy of 
the appearance of Christ in the flesh, and is not consistent with itself. 
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opposition to this view for the justifying of the chronological 
interpretation of Daniel’s prophecy of eae weeks, and similar 
prophecies (cf. e.g. Hengstb. Christol. iii. 1, p. 202 ff.), cannot be 
regarded as valid proof. If Bengel, in Ordo Temporum, p. 259, 
2d ed., remarks with reference to Mark xii. 32: “ Negatur previa 
scientia, pro ipso duntaxat presenti sermonis tempore, ante pas- 
sionem et glorificationem Jesu. Non dixit, nemo sciet, sed: nemo 
scit. Ipse jam, jamque, sciturus erat: et quum scientiam dier et 
hore nactus fuit, ipsius erat, scientiam dare, cut vellet et quando 
vellet,’—so no one can certainly dispute a priort the conclusion 
“< Inse jam,” ete., drawn from the correct statements preceding, 
but also every one will confess that the statement “ Jpsius erat,” 
etc., cannot prove it to be a fact that Jesus, after His glorification, 
revealed to John in Patmos the time and the hour of His return 
for the final judgment. Bengel’s attempt to interpret the pro- 
phetical numbers of the Apocalypse chronologically, and accord- 
ingly to reckon the year of the coming again of our Lord, has 
altogether failed, as all modern scientific interpreters have acknow- 
ledged. -So also fails the attempt which has been made to conclude 
from what Christ has said regarding the day of His zrapovoia, that 
the Scripture can have no chronologically defined prophecies, while 
yet Christ Himself prophesied His resurrection after three days. 


CHAP. X.-XII. THE REVELATION REGARDING THE AFFLICTION OF 
THE PEOPLE OF GOD ON THE PART OF THE RULERS OF THE 
WORLD TILL THE CONSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


In the third year of the reign of Cyrus, Daniel received the 
last revelation regarding the cone of his people, which gives a 
fuller unfolding of the hostile attitude of the world-power toward 
the people andl the kingdom of God from the time of the Persian 
dominion to the end of the days, as well as regarding the powerful 
protection which the covenant people shall experience amid the 
severe oppressions they would be exposed to for their purification. 
This revelation connects itself, both as to its contents and form, so 
closely with ch. viil., that it is to be viewed as a further unfolding 
of that prophecy, and serves for the illustration and confirmation 
of that which was announced to the prophet shortly before the 
destruction of the Chaldean world-kingdom regarding the world- 
kingdoms that were to follow, and their relation to the theocracy. 
It consists of three parts:—(1.) There is the description of the 
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appearance of God as to its nature, the impression it produced on 
the prophet, and its object (ch. x. 1-xi. 2a). (2.) The unveiling 
of the future, in brief statements regarding the relation of the 
Persian and the Javanic world-kingdoms to Israel, and in more 
comprehensive descriptions of the wars of the kings of the north 
and the south for the supremacy, with the hostilities thence arising 
against the kingdom of God—hostilities which aim at its destruc- 
tion, but which, because of the powerful succour which is rendered 
to Israel by Michael the angel-prince, shall come to an end in the 
destruction of the enemy of God and the final salvation of the 
people of God (ch. xi. 2-xii. 3). (8.) This revelation concludes 
with the definition of the duration of the time of oppression, and 
with the command given to Daniel to seal up the words, together 
with the prophecy, till the time of the end, and to rest till the end 
come: “For thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days” (ch. xii. 4-13). 

If we attentively examine first of all the form of this revela- 
tion, namely, the manifestation of God, by which there is given to 
Daniel the understanding of the events of the future (ch. x. 14, 
cf. ch. xi. and xii.), this revelation will be found to be distin- 
guished from all the others in this, that it is communicated partly 
by supernatural illumination for the interpretation of the dream- 
vision, partly by visions, partly by the appearance of angels. 
Auberlen (d. Proph. Dan. p. 91f.) has already referred to this 
distinction, and therein has found a beautiful and noteworthy pro- 
gression, namely, that the one revelation always prepares the way, 
in a material and formal respect, for that which follows, from 
which we may see how God gradually prepared the prophet for 
the reception of still more definite disclosures, “ First Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreams, and Daniel simply interprets (ch. ii. and iv.) ; 
afterwards Daniel himself has a dream, but as yet it is only asa 
vision in a dream of the night (ch. vii. 1, 2); then follows a vision 
in a waking state (ch. viii. 1-3) ; and finally, in the last two revela- 
tions (ch. ix. and x.-xii.), when Daniel, now a feeble, trembling (?) 
old man (ch. x. 8 ff.), is already almost transplanted out of this 
world—now the ecstatic state seems to be no longer necessary for 
him. Now in his usual state he sees and hears angels speak like 
men, while his companions do not see the appearances from the 
higher world, and are only overwhelmed with terror, like those who 
accompanied Paul to Damascus (ch. ix. 20 ff., x. 4 ff., cf. Acts of 
Ap. ix. 7).” It is true, indeed, that, as Aub. remarks, there is a 
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progression from interpreting of dreams to the receiving of visions 
in dreams and in the waking state, but by this reference neither 
are the actual contents of the revelation given in different forms 
perfectly comprehended, nor still less is the meaning of the differ- 
ence made clear. Auberlen, in thus representing the distinction, 
has left out of view the circumstance, that the visions in ch. vii. 
and viii. are also interpreted to Daniel by an angel; moreover, 
that the revelation in ch. vili. does not merely consist of a vision, 
in which Daniel sees the destruction of the Persian world-king- 
dom by the Javanic under the figure of a he-goat casting down 
the ram, but that Daniel, after this vision, also hears an angel 
speak, and a voice comes to him from above the waters of the Ulai 
which commands the angel Gabriel to explain the vision to the 
seer (ch. viii. 13 ff.), and that this second part of that revelation 
has a great likeness to that in ch. x.-xii.; finally, that the same 
angel Gabriel again appears in ch. ix., and brings to Daniel the 
revelation regarding the seventy weeks (ch. ix. 24-27). But as to 
the interpretation of these revelations given in different forms, 
this difference is conditioned partly by the subjective relations 
sustained by the recipients to God, while, on the other hand, the 
form is in the most intimate manner connected with the contents 
of the revelation, and indeed in a way wholly different and much 
deeper than Auberlen thinks, if he therein sees only the material 
progression to greater speciality in the prophecy. 

To comprehend the meaning of the divine revelation in ch. 
X.-Xli., we must examine more closely the resemblance which it 
presents to ch. vill. 13-19, As in the vision ch. viii., which points 
to the oppression of the time of the end (ch. viii. 17, 19), Daniel 
heard a voice from the Ulai (ch. viii. 16), so in ch. x. and xii. the 
personage from whom that voice proceeded appears within the 
circle of Daniel’s vision, and announces to him what shall happen 
to his people O'2*7 nna (ch. x. 14). This celestial person ap- 
pears to him in such awful divine majesty, that he falls to the 
ground on hearing his voice, as already in ch. viii. 17 ff. on hearing 
his voice and message, so that he feared he should perish; and it 
was only by repeated supernatural consolation and strengthening 
that he was able to stand erect again, and was made capable of 
hearing the revelation. The heavenly being who appears to him 
resembles in appearance the glory of Jehovah which Ezekiel had 
seen by the river Chaboras (Chebar) ; and this appearance of the 
man clothed in linen prepared the contents of his revelation, for 
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God so manifested Himself to Daniel (as He will approve Him- 
self to His people in the times of the future great tribulation) as 
He who in judgment and in righteousness rules the affairs of the 
world-kingdoms and of the kingdom of God, and conducts them 
to the issues foreseen; so that the effect of His appearance on 
Danie] formed a pre-intimation and a pledge of that which would 
happen to the people of Daniel in the future. As Daniel was 
thrown to the ground by the divine majesty of the man clothed in 
linen, but was raised up again by a supernatural hand, so shall 
the people of God be thrown to the ground by the fearful judg- 
ments that shall pass over them, but shall again be raised up by 
the all-powerful help of their God and His angel-prince Michael, 
and shall be strengthened to endure the tribulation. According to 
this, the very appearance of God has prophetic significance; and 
the reason why this last vision is communicated to Daniel neither 
by a vision nor by angels, but by a majestic Theophany, does not 
lie in the more definite disclosures which should be given to him 
regarding the future, but only in this, that the revelation, as is 
mentioned in the superscription, ch. x. 1, places in view the NN 
2173 Na¥) (ch. x. 1). 

Of this oppression, that spoken of in ch. viii., which should 
come upon the people of God from the fierce and cunning king 
seen as a little horn, forms a type; therefore Daniel hears the voice 
from the waters of the Ulai. That which is there briefly indicated, 
is in ch. x.-xii. further extended and completed. In regard to the 
definiteness of the prediction, the revelation in ch. x.—xil. does not 
go beyond that in ch. viii.; but it does so with respect to the de- 
tailed description found in it of the wars of the world-rulers against 
one another and against the people of God, as well as in this, that 
it opens a glimpse into the spirit-world, and gives disclosures re- 
garding the unseen spiritual powers who mingle in the history of 
nations. But over these powers God the Lord exercises dominion, 
and helps His people to obtain a victory over all their enemies. 
To reveal this, and in actual fact to attest it to the prophet, and 
through him to the church of God of all times, is the object of the 
Theophany, which is circumstantially described in ch. x. for the 
sake of its prophetical character. 


Chap. x.-xi. 2a. The Theophany. 


Ch. x. 1-8. The introduction to the following manifestation of God. 
Ver. 1. This verse is to be regarded as an inscription or general 
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statement of the substance of it. Therefore Daniel speaks of 
himself in the third person, as in ch. vii. 1, and in the historical 
portions ch. ivi. The definition of the time, “In the first year 
of Cores (Cyrus) king of Persia,” refers us back to ch. i. 21, but 
it does not, as has been there already remarked, stand in contra- 
diction to the first year of Cyrus named there. 127 is the following 
revelation, which was communicated to the prophet not by a vision 
(in), but by a manifestation of God (7812), and was given in the 
form of simple human discourse. The remark regarding Daniel, 
“ whose name was Belteshazzar,” is designed only to make it obvious 
that the Daniel of the third year of Cyrus was the same who was 
carried to Babylon in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar (seventy- 
two years before). To the question why Daniel did not return to 
his native land in the first year of Cyrus, which Hitzig has thus 
formulated for the purpose of framing an argument against the 
genuineness of this prophecy—“ How could he, who was a pattern 
of piety (ch. i. 8, Ezek. xiv. 14), so disregard the opportunity that 
was offered and She summons of Isaiah (ch. xlviii. 20, lii. 11 ff.) as 
if he stood on the side of those who forgot the holy mountain?” 
(Isa. xv. 11)—the supposition of his advanced old age (Hiiv.) is no 
sufficient answer. For, on the contrary, Hitzig has rightly replied 
that old men also, such as had even seen the former temple, had 
returned home (Ezra iii. 12), and Daniel was not so infirm as to 
be unable for the journey. The correct answer is rather this, 
that Daniel, because divine revelations had been communicated to 
him, had obtained a position at the court of the world-rulers in 
which he was able to do much for the good of his people, and 
might not, without a special divine injunction, leave this place; 
that he ‘has not from indifference toward the holy mountain or 
from neglect of the injunctions to flee from Babylon (Isa. xlviii. 20, 
hist ff, ), but from obedience to God, and for the furtherance of 
the cause of His kingdom, remained at his post till the Lord His 
God should call him away from it. 

In the second hemistich the contents of this new divine reve- 
Jation are characterized. 1277 with the article points back to 
721 in the first half of the verse. Of this “ word” Daniel says 
that it contains nis and 73 N2¥. In the statement that “the 
thing was true,” Hitzig finds an intimation that thereby the author 
betrays his standpoint namely, the time when “the thing” was 
realized, for Daniel could not say this before it happened. But 
this objection supposes that the author was a lying prophet, who 
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spoke from his own heart (Jer. xxix. 8,15). But if Daniel had 
actually received a “ word” from God, he could before its fulfil- 
ment testify its truth. The testimony to the truth of the word 
here indicates, as it does in ch. viil. 26 in the mouth of the angel, 
that the word of God now communicated to the prophet contained 
things which it would be difficult for the human heart to believe. 
The : second predicate bia S23 shows in what respect this isso. For 
that these words do not, with the LXX. and Aquil., refer to what 
follows is obvious, as ig acknowledged by all modern interpreters. 
S23, warfare, military service, then the difficulty of this service, and 
figuratively difficulty, afflictions of life, Job vii. 1, x. 17, and also 
here. “ The word is, z.¢. concerns, has as its contents, great afflic- 
tions” [K.V. “the time appointed was long”. 

In the last clause of this verse 2 and 72°3 are not the impera- 
tive (v. Lengerke), because a summons to give heed, or understand, 
would not be here in place. #32 is a substantive, aiid the (oer 
ing of the accent on the penultima is occasioned by the accented 1 
which follows. }2is the 3d pers. perf., not the infinitive (Hiv.). 
Understanding was to him 48792, by that which was seen, ¢.e. by 
the appearance described in vers. 5 ff. 22 cannot at all be 
referred (Klief.) to the earlier prophecies of ch. viii. 7,9. The 
statement in these two passages serves for the sonhemation of that 
which was said regarding the contents of the word from God, and 
stands in relation to ch. vill. 27, where Daniel was troubled because 
no one understood the vision. He was helped out of this state of 
non-understanding by the following revelation, cf. ver. 14. But 
the objection that it cannot be here said that Daniel understood 
the word, because he himself, ch. xii. 8, says that he did not under- 
stand it, has been disposed of by Kliefoth, who justly remarks that 
the non-understanding in ch. xii. 8 regards a single point, namely, 
the duration of the affliction, regarding which, however, disclosures 
are given to the prophet in ch. xii. 10f. The translation: “he 
heard the word, and understood the vision” (Kran.), is set aside 
by this circumstance, that it takes 2 in a different sense from 23, 
contrary to the parallelism of the passages. 

Vers. 2, 3 introduce the following revelation by a statement of 
the occasion of it. 077 0°32 refers back to the date named in ver. 
1. The 0% after D'yaY does not serve to designate the three weeks 
as common day-weeks, i in contrast to the D'Yaw of ch. ix. 24 ff., but 
is an accusative subordinated to the definition of time whieh eX- 
presses the idea of continuance: three weeks long, or three whole 
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weeks, as Gen. xli. 1; cf. Gesen. Gramm. § 118, 3. For three 
weeks Daniel mourned and fasted, z.e. abstained from the usual 
food. nition pnp, precious food, delicacies; but Hiiv., v. Leng., 
Maur., Hitz., and Kran. interpret it of leavened bread, so called 
in contrast to the unleavened paschal bread, the bread of affliction 
(Deut. xvi. 3), But this contrast is not well founded, for the nis2 
(unleavened cakes) of the passover was not (notwithstanding Deut. 
xvi. 3) bread of sorrow, but pure, holy bread, which Daniel did not 
eat, in opposition to the law, for three weeks. ane is not to be 
limited to bread in its narrower sense, but denotes food generally. 
Flesh and wine are festival food, Isa. xxii. 18, Gen. xxvii. 25, which 
is not had every day. The anointing with oil was the sign of joy 
and of a joyous frame of mind, as with guests at a banquet, Amos 
vi. 6, and was intermitted in the time of sorrow; cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Fasting, as an abstaining from the better sustenance of common 
life, was the outward sign of sorrow of soul. 

According to ver. 4, Daniel mourned and fasted in the first 
month of the year, the month in the middle of which the paschal 
feast was kept, in which Israel celebrated their deliverance from 
their state of slavery in Egypt and their advancement to be the 
people of God, and were joyful before their God. On the 24th 
day of this month occurred the Theophany (ver. 4 ff.), with which, 
however, his fasting came to an end. According to this, it appears 
that he fasted from the third to the twenty-third of the month 
Nisan ; thus it began immediately after the feast of the new moon, 
which was kept for two days (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 18 f., 27, 34 with vi. 
29, 11.19). Thus Hiv. and Hitzig conclude; while v. Leng. and 
Maurer argue, from ver. 13, that between the time of fasting and 
the appearance of the angel an interval elapsed, consequently that 
Daniel fasted from the first to the twenty-first of the month Nisan. 
But from ver. 13 nothing further follows than that the angel was 
detained twenty-one days; so that the question as to the beginning 
and the end of the fast is not certainly answered from the text, and, 
as being irrelevant to the matter, it can remain undecided. More 
important is the question as to the cause of such long-continued 
great sorrow, which is not answered by the remark that he was thus 
prepared for receiving a divine revelation. According to ver. 12, 
Daniel sought P24, z.e. understanding as to the state of the matter, 
or regarding the future of his people, which filled him with concern, 
The word about the restoration of Jerusalem which he had received 
through the angel Gabriel in the first year of Darius (ch. ix.) had 
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come to pass since that revelation in the first year of Cyrus, but 
had had only little effect on the religious lukewarmness of the 
majority of the people. Of the whole people only a very small 
portion had returned to the land of their fathers, and had begun, 
after restoring the altar of burnt-offering, to build the house of 
God in Jerusalem. But while the foundation of the new temple 
was laid, there mingled with the joyful shoutings of the people also 
the loud wailings of the old men who had seen the former temple 
in its glory, when they beheld this building undertaken amid cir- 
cumstances so depressing and sorrowful (Ezra iii.). In addition to 
this, the Samaritans immediately, when the Jewish rulers refused 
for conscience sake to permit them to take part with them in the 
building, sought, by means of influences used at the Persian court, 
to prevent the carrying on of the building (Ezra iv. 1-5). This 
sad state of matters could not but, at the conuins of the new year, 
fill the heart of Daniel with less sorrow, ead move him at the re- 
turn of the time of the passover to mourn in fasting and prayer 
over the delay of the salvation promised to his people, and to sup- 
plicate in behalf of Israel the pardon of their sins, and their 
deliverance out of the hand of their enemies. Therefore he 
mourned and fasted before and during the paschal days for three 
weeks, until on the twenty-fourth day of the month he received a 
revelation from God. 


Vers. 4-6. The Theophany.—On the day named Daniel found 
himself on the side (banks) of the river Hiddekel, i.e. the Tigris 
(see under Gen. ii. 14), along with some who accompanied him 
(ver. 7); thus he was there in reality, and not merely in vision as 
at the Ulai, ch. vii. 2. For what purpose he was there is not said. 
Here he saw a celestial being, whose form is described, vers. 5, 6. 
It was a man (7M, one, not several) clothed in D3, 2.2. in a talar 
of shining white linen (regarding 02, see under Ezek. ix. 2), and 
his loins girt about with gold of Uphaz. 1538 occurs nowhere else, 
except in Jer. x. 9: gold of Uphaz and silver of Tarshish, from 
which we must conclude that Uphaz is the name of a region, a 
country, probably only a dialectically different form for Y5'8; the 
combination with the Sanscr. vipdga = Hyphasis is, on the other 
hand, very far-fetched. 

Ver. 6. His body shone like wn, i.e. the chrysolite of the 
Old and the topaz of the New Fes temnont (see under Ezek. i. 16) ; 
his countenance had the appearance of lightning, his eyes as lamps 
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of fire, his arms and the place of his feet like the sight of polished 
brass (bp, see under Hzek. i. 7). nipann, place of the feet, does 
not stand for feet, but denotes that part of the human frame where 
the feet are; and the word indicates that not the feet alone, but 
the under parts of the body shone like burnished brass. . The 
voice of his words, 7.e. the sound of his speaking, was like jio7 Sip, 
for which in Ezek. 1. 24 mbon MP (the voice of noise), and by 
mm Sip (Ezek. i. 24) the noise of a host is denoted. 

This heavenly form has thus, it is true, the shining white talar 
common to the angel, Ezek. ix. 9, but all the other features, as 
here described—the shining of his body, the brightness of his 
countenance, his eyes like a lamp of fire, arms and feet like 
clistering brass, the sound of his speaking—all these point to the 
revelation of the Min’ 723, the glorious appearance of the Lord, 
Ezek. i., and teach us that the US seen by Daniel was no common 
angel-prince, but a manifestation of Jehovah, z.e. the Logos. This 
is placed beyond a doubt by a comparison with Rev. i. 13-15, 
where the form of the Son of man whom John saw walking in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks is described like the 
glorious appearance seen by Ezekiel and Daniel. 

The place where this heavenly being was, is not here specially 
stated. In ch. xii. 6 he appears hovering over the waters of the river, 
the Tigris. This agrees also with the verse before us, according to 
which Daniel, while standing on the banks of the river, on lifting up 
his eyes beheld the vision. Hence it further follows, that the vs 
seen here by Daniel is the same heavenly being whose voice he heard, 
ch. viii. 16, from the waters of the Ulai, without seeing his form. 

When now he whose voice Daniel heard from thence presents 
himself before him here on the Tigris in a majesty which human 
nature is not able to endure, and announces to him the future, 
and finally, ch. xu. 6 ff., with a solemn oath attests the comple- 
tion of the divine counsel, he thereby shows himself, as C. B. 
Michaelis ad Dan. p. 372, Schmieder in Gerlach’s Bibelw., and 
Ochler (Art. Messias in Herz.’s Realenc. ix. p. 417) have acknow- 
ledged, to be the Angel of Jehovah car’ éEoynu, as the “ Angel of 
His presence.” The combination of this angel with that in the 
form of a son of man appearing in the clouds (ch. vii. 18) is 
natural; and this combination is placed beyond a doubt by the 
comparison with Rey. i. 18, where John sees the glorified Christ, 
who is described by a name definitely referring to Dan. vii. 13, as 
dpotov vie avOpwrrov. 
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On the other hand, the opinion maintained to some extent 
among the Rabbis, which even Hengstenberg has in modern times 
advocated (Beitr. i. p. 165 ff.; Christol. iit. 2, p. 50 ff.), namely, 
that the angel of the Lord who here appears to Daniel in divine 
majesty is identical with the angel-prince Michael, has no support 
in Scripture, and stands in contradiction to vers. 13 and 21, where 
he who speaks is certainly distinguished from Michael, for here 
there is ascribed to Michael a position with reference to the people 
of God which is not appropriate to the Angel of the Lord or the 
Logos. It is true, indeed, that Hengstenberg holds, with many 
old interpreters, that he who speaks with Daniel, ver. 11, and 
reveals to him the future, is different from him who appears to 
him, vers. 5 and 6, and is identical with the angel Gabriel. But 
the reasons advanced in support of this are not sufficient. The 
latter supposition is grounded partly on the similarity of the 
address to Daniel, niv2n WS, vers. 11 and 19, cf. with ch. ix. 23, 
partly on the similarity of the circumstances, ch. viii. 17, 18, cf. 
with ver. 10 and ch. xii. 5. But the address to Daniel nivn vaIN 
proves nothing, because it does not express to Daniel the relation 
of the angel to him, but of the Lord who sent the angel; and 
Gabriel in ch. ix. 23 does not address the prophet thus, but only 
says that he is niWOn, ze. a man greatly beloved of God. The 
similarity of circumstances with ch. vill. 17, 18 proves nothing 
further than that he who appeared was a heavenly being. More 
noticeable is the similarity of ch. vili. 13 with ch. xii. 5, so far as 
in both cases two angels appear along with him who hovers over the 
waters, and the voice from above the waters in ch. vill. 16 directs 
the angel Gabriel to explain the vision to the prophet. But from 
the circumstance that in ch. vill. and also in ch. ix. Gabriel gives 
to the prophet disclosures regarding the future, it by no means 
follows, even on the supposition that he who is represented in the 
chapter before us as speaking is different from him who appears 
in vers. 5 and 6, that the angel who speaks is Gabriel. If he were 
Gabriel, he would have been named here, according to the analogy 
of vers. 9, 21. 

To this is to be added, that the assumed difference between 
him who speaks, ver. 11, and him who appears, vers. 5, 6, is not 
made out, nor yet is it on the whole demonstrable. It is true that 
in favour of this difference, he who speaks is on the banks of the 
river where Daniel stands, while he who appears, vers. 5, 6, and also 
at the end of the vision, ch. xii., is in the midst of the Tigris, and 
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in ver. 5 of this chapter (ch. xii.) two other persons are standing 
on the two banks of the river, one of whom asks him who is 
clothed with linen, as if in the name of Daniel, when the things 
announced shall happen. Now if we assume that he who is 
clothed in linen is no other than he who speaks to Daniel, ver. 11, 
then one of these two persons becomes a xwpov mpdawroy, and it 
cannot be at all seen for what purpose he appears. If, on the 
contrary, the difference of the two is assumed, then each has his 
own function. The Angel of the Lord is present in silent majesty, 
and only by a brief sentence confirms the words of his messenger 
(ch. xii. 7). The one of those standing on the banks is he who, 
as the messenger and interpreter of the Angel of the Lord, had 
communicated all disclosures regarding the future to Daniel as he 
stood by the banks. The third, the angel standing on the farther 
bank, directs the question regarding the duration of the time to 
the Angel of the Lord. Thus Hengstenberg is in harmony with 
C. B. Michaelis and others. 

But however important these reasons for the difference appears, 
yet we cannot regard them as conclusive. From the circumstance 
that, ch. x. 10, a hand touched Daniel as he was sinking down in 
weakness and set him on his knees, it does not with certainty 
follow that this was the hand of the angel (Gabriel) who stood by 
Daniel, who spoke to him, ver. 11. ‘The words of the text, “a 
hand touched me,” leave the person whose hand it was altogether 
undefined ; and also in vers. 16 and 18, where Daniel is again 
touched, so that he was able to open his mouth and was made capable 
of hearing the words that were addressed to him, the person from 
whom the touch proceeded is altogether indefinite. The desig- 
nations, DIN "33 N13, like the similitude of the sons of men, ver. 16, 
and DIS AN123, like the appearance of a man, ver. 18, do not point 
to a definite angel who appears speaking in the sequel. But the 
circumstance that in ch. xil., besides the form that hovered over the 
water, other two angels appear on the banks, does not warrant us to 
assume that these two angels were already present or visible in ch. 
x. 5 ff. The words, “Then I looked and saw other two, the one,” 
etc., ch. xil. 5, much rather indicate that the scene was changed, that 
Daniel now for the first time saw the two angels on the banks. In 
ch. x. he only sees him who is clothed with linen, and was so 
terrified by this “ great sight ” that he fell powerless to the ground 
on hearing his voice, and was only able to stand up after a hand 
had touched him and a comforting word had been spoken to him. 
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Nothing is here, as in ch. viii. 15, said of the coming of the angel. 
If thus, after mention being made of the hand which by touching 
him peel him on his knees, it is further said, “and he spake to 
me. ” (ver. 11), the context only leads to cis conclusion, that he 
who Bake to him was the man whose appearance and words had so 
overwhelmed him. To suppose another person, or an angel dif- 
ferent from the one who was clothed with linen, as speaking, could 
only be justified if the contents of that which was spoken de- 
manded such a supposition. 

He who spake said, among other things, that he was sent to 
Daniel (vers. 11); that the prince of the kingdom of Persia had 
withstood him one and twenty days; and that Michael, one of the 
chief angel-princes, had come to his help (vers. 13 and 21). These 
statements do not indicate that he was an inferior angel, but they 
are suitable to the Angel of the Lord; for he also says (Zech. ii. 
13, 15, iv. 9) that he is sent by Jehovah; cf. also Isa. xlviii. 16 
and |xi. 1. The coming to his help by the angel-prince Michael, 
also, does not denote that he who speaks was an angel subordinated 
to the archangel Michael. In Zech. i. 15 WY denotes help which 
men render to God; and in 1 Chron. xii. 21f. it is related that 
Israelites of different tribes came to David to help him against his 
enemies, i.e. under his leadership to fight for him. Similarly we 
may suppose that the angel Michael gave help to the Angel of the 
Lord against the prince of the kingdom of Persia. 

There thus remains only the objection, that if we take the 
angel clothed with linen and him who speaks as the same, then in 
ch. xii. 5 one of the angels who stood on the two banks of the 
Tigris becomes a xwfov mpocwmov; but if we are not able to 
declare the object for which two angels appear there, yet the one 
of those two angels cannot certainly be the same as he who an- 
nounced, ch. x. and xi., the future to the prophet, because these 
angels are expressly designated as two others (AMIN DY”), and the 
pyns excludes the identifying of these with angels that previously 
appeared to Daniel. This argument is not set aside by the reply 
that the angels standing on tile two banks of the river are spoken 
of as ON with raters to the Angel of the Lord, ver. 6, for the 
reference of the DNS to that which follows is inconsistent with 
the context ; see under ch. xii. 5. 

Thus every argument utterly fails that has been adduced in 
favour of the supposition that he who speaks, ver. 11, is different 
from him who is clothed in linen; and we are warranted to abide 
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by the words of the narrative, which in ch. x. names no other angel 
than the man clothed with linen, who must on that account be the 
same as he who speaks and announces the future to the prophet. 
The hand which again set him up by touching him, is, it is true, 
to be thought of as proceeding from an angel; but it is not more 
definitely described, because this angel is not further noticed. But 
after the man clothed with linen has announced the future to the 
prophet, the scene changes (ch. xii. 5). Daniel sees the same angels 
over the waters of the Tigris, and standing on the two banks of 
the river. Where he who was clothed in linen stands, is left in- 
definite in the narrative. If from the first it is he who hovers ° 
over the water of the river, he could yet talk with the prophet 
standing on its banks. But it is also possible that at first he was 
visible close beside the banks. 

Ver. 7. According to this verse, the form described in vers. 5 
and 6 was visible to Daniel alone. His companions saw not the 
appearance, but they were so alarmed by the invisible nearness of 
the heavenly being that they fled and hid themselves. What is 
here said resembles Acts ix. 3 ff., where Christ, after His exalta- 
tion, appeared to Paul and spoke to him—Paul’s companions 
hearing only the voice, but seeing no one. In order to account 
for the flight of Daniel’s companions, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of thunder and lightning, of which the text makes no 
mention. ‘The supposition also of Theodor. and Hitzig, that the 
men indeed saw not the angel, but that they heard his voice, is 
incorrect ; for the voice was not heard till after his companions 
had fled. 87159, pointed as fem., that which was seen, the appear- 
ance, seems to be a more ieues conception than N81, visio. 
812 UND: they fled, for they hid themselves; so that the ladies is 
not to be regarded as the object of the fleeing, but the fleeing is 
made lawn in their hiding themselves. 

Ver. 8. Daniel here calls the appearance great with reference 
to the majesty displayed, such as had never hitherto been known 
to him. Its influence upon him is, therefore, also greater than 
that of the appearance of Gabriel, ch. viii. 17. There remained in 
him no strength, ze. he felt himself overwhelmed, and as if about 
to perish. His in, splendour—the same as the Chald. Yt, ch. vii. 
28, v. 6, 9—z.e. the fresh colour of life which marked his counte- 
nance, was changed nnwine, properly, to destruction, to entire dis- 
figurement, to corruption. The last clause, “ and I retained no 
strength,” gives greater force to the preceding statement. 
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Vers. 9, 10. When Daniel heard the voice, which according 
to ver. 6 was like the noise of a multitude, he was stunned, and 
fell on his face to the ground, as ch. viii. 17. Yet the expression 
here, 0722 ‘Ni, is stronger than ‘MY23, ch. viii. 17. Ver. 10 shows 
how great was his amazement in the further description it gives. 
The touching of him by an unseen hand raised him up and 
caused him to reel on his knees and hands (‘32A, vacillare me 
fecit), but did not enable him to stand erect. This he was first 
able to do after he heard the comfortable words, and was directed 
to mark the communication of the heavenly messenger. Regard- 
ing nto ws see under ch. ix. 23, and for TY by * TOY see at ch. 
viii. 18. He now raises himself up, but still trembling rae): 
The 1Y, now am I sent to thee, points to the delay of his coming 
spoken of in ver. 12. 

Ver. 12. According to this verse, the words of Daniel, 7.e. his 
prayer from the first day of his seeking to understand the future, 
and of his self-mortification in sorrow and fasting (vers. 2, 3), 
was heard of God, and the angel was immediately sent forth by 
God to convey to him revelations. And, he adds, 77272 "ns3, [ 
am come for thy words, t.e. in consequence of thy prayer, according 
to it. The ‘D82 most interpreters understand of the coming to 
Daniel; Hofmann (Schriftbew. i. p. 331) and Kliefoth, on the 
contrary, understand it of the coming of the angel to Persia (ver. 
13). According to the matter, both views are correct, but in the 
form in which they are presented they are incorrect. Against 
the latter stands the adversative ) in W) (but the prince), ver. 13, 
by which the contents of ver. 13 are introduced ; for, according to 
this, ver. 13 cannot represent the object of the coming. iMentact 
the Gennes stands the fact, that the angel does not come to Daniel 
immediately, but only is having pained a victory over the prince 
of the kingdom. The ‘N82 is again taken up in ver. Ida, and must 
have here We same meaning that it has there. But in ver. 14a it 
is connected with 7279, “T am come to bring thee Seat 
ing,” in ver. 12 with 72212, which only denotes that the “coming” 
corresponded to Daniel’s prayer, but not that he came immediately 
to him. Daniel had, without doubt, prayed for the accomplish- 
ment of the buleation! promised to is people, and ¢o ipso for the 
removal of all the hindrances that stood in the way of that accom- 
plishment. The hearing of his prayer may be regarded, therefore, 
as containing in it not merely the fact that God directed an angel 
to convey to him disclosures regarding the future fortunes of his 
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people, but also at the same time as implying that on the side of 
God steps were taken for the removal of these hindrances. 

The thirteenth verse speaks of this, not as denoting that the 
angel came to Persia for the purpose of working for Israel, but 
much rather as announcing the reason of the twenty-one days’ delay 
in the coming of the angel to Daniel, in the form of a parenthetical 
clause. His coming to Daniel was hindered by this, that the prince 
of the kingdom of Persia withstood him twenty-one days. The 
twenty-one days are those three weeks of Daniel’s fasting and prayer, 
ver. 2. Hence we see that the coming of the angel had its refer- 
ence to Daniel, for he came to bring him a comforting answer 
from God; but in order that he might be able to do this, he must 
first, according to ver. 13, enter into war with and overcome the 
spirit of the king of Persia, hostile to the people of God. The con- 
tents of ver. 13 are hence not to be understood as showing that the 
angel went to Persia in order that he might there arrange the cause 
of Israel with the king; the verse much rather speaks of a war in 
the kingdom of supernatural spirits, which could not relate to the 
court of the king of Persia. The prince (1¥) of the kingdom of 
Persia, briefly designated in ver. 21 “ the prince of Persia,” is not 
king Cyrus, or the collectivum of the kings of Persia, as Hav. and 
Kran., with Calvin and most of the Reformers, think, but the 
guardian spirit or the protecting genius of the Persian kingdom, 
as the Rabbis and most of the Christian interpreters have rightly 
acknowledged. For the angel that appeared to Daniel did not 
fight with the kings of Persia, but with a spiritual intelligence of 
a like nature, for the victory, or precedence with the kings of 
Persia. This spirit of the kingdom of Persia, whom, after the 
example of Jerome, almost all interpreters call the guardian angel 
of this kingdom, is as little the nature-power of this kingdom as 
Michael is the nature-power of Israel, but is a spirit-being; yet 
not the heathen national god of the Persians, but, according to the 
view of Scripture (1 Con x. 20 f.), the Rule of the Persian 
kingdom, ie. the supernatural spiritual power standing behind the 
national gods, which we may properly call the guardian spirit of 
this kingdom. In the "a2 729 lies, according to the excellent 
remark « Kliefoth, the idea, that “ the ry a the kingdom of 
Persia stood beside itis kings of the Persians to dines them 
against Israel, and to fincas against Israel the power lying in 
Persian heathendom, so as to support the insinuations of the Sama- 
ritans ; that the angel, ver. 5, came on account of Daniel’s prayer 
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to dislodge this ‘prince’ from his position and deprive him of his 
influence, but he kept his place for twenty-one days, till Michael 
came to his help; then he so gained the mastery over him, that he 
now stood in his place beside the kings of Persia, so as henceforth 
to influence them in favour of Israel.” He who appeared to Daniel, 
ver. 5, and spake with him, ver. 11, is not “the angel who had his 
dominion among the nations of the world,” or “ his sphere of action 
in the embodiments of the heathen world-power, to which the Jewish 
people were now in subjection, to promote therein the working out 
of God’s plan of salvation” (Hofm. Schriftbew. i. p. 834). This 
supposition is destitute of support from the Scriptures. It is rather 
the Angel of the Lord who carries out God’s plans in the world, 
and for their accomplishment and execution makes war against the 
hostile spirit of the heathen world-power. The subjugation of this 
spirit supposes a particular angel ruling in the heathen world just 
as little as Jehovah’s contending against the heathen nations that 
oppress and persecute His kingdom and people. 

In the war against the hostile spirit of the kingdom of Persia, 
the archangel Michael came to the help of the Angel of the Lord. 
The name DND"D, who is as God, comes into view, as does the name 
Gabriel, only according to the appellative signification of the word, 
and expresses, after the analogy of Ex. xv. 11, Ps. Ixxxix. 7 f., the 
idea of God’s unparalleled helping power. Michaelis thus the angel 
possessing the unparalleled power of God. He is here said to be 
“one of the chief princes,” i.e. of the highest angel-princes,-——ver. 
21, “your prince,” 2.e. the prince who contends for Israel, who 
conducts the cause of Israel. ‘The first title points undoubtedly 
to an arrangement of orders and degrees among the angels, desig- 
nating Michael as one of the most distinguished of the angel-princes; 
hence called in Jude 9 dpydyyedos, also in Rev. xii. 7, where he 
is represented as contending with his angels against the dragon. 
The opinion that Michael is called “one of the chief princes,” not 
as in contrast with the angels, but only with the demons of the 
heathen gods (Kliefoth), is opposed by the words themselves and 
by the context. From the circumstance that the guardian spirit 
of Persia is called W it does not follow that OD’ is not a desig- 
nation of the angels generally, but only of the princes of the 
people, who are the spirits ruling in the social affairs of nations and 
kingdoms (Hofmann, p. 337); and even though this conclusion 
may be granted, this meaning for nwo with the article and the 
predicate W877 is undemonstrable. For the Scripture does 
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not place the demon-powers of heathendom so on a line with the 
angels that both are designated as DWNT ONY, ~The ove] Ow 
can only be the princes, chiefs, of the good angels remaining in 
communion with God, and working for the kingdom of God. 
Though what is said by the angel Michael, for the sake of the 
Israelitish people, among whom he has the sphere of his activity, 
may be said for their comfort, yet it does not follow therefrom 
that that which is said “ cannot give disclosures regarding the 
relation within the angel-world, but only regarding the relation 
to the great historical nations and powers of the world” (Hofm. 
p- 338). For as regards the statement adduced in support of this 
opinion—“ the greatness and importance of the work entrusted to 
him makes him one of the DWN, not that the work is entrusted 
to him because he is so”—just the contrary is true. To a subordi- 
nate spirit God will not entrust a work demanding special power 
and greatness ; much rather the being entrusted with a great and 
important work supposes a man exalted above the common mass. 
And for the comforting of Israel the words, “ Michael, one of the 
foremost princes, came to my help,” affirm that Israel is under very 
powerful protection, because its guardian spirit is one of the fore- 
most of the angel-princes, whereby implic. it is said at the same 
time that the people, though they be little esteemed before the 
world, yet cannot be destroyed by the nations of the world. This 
thought follows as a conclusion from what is said regarding the 
dignity of their guardian angel, but it does not form the contents of 
the saying regarding Michael and his place among the heavenly 
spirits. 

But we learn from ver. 21 the reason why the archangel 
Michael, and no other angel, came to the help of him who was 
clothed with linen. It was because Michael was the prince of 
Israel, ze. “ the high angel-prince who had to maintain the cause 
of the people of God in the invisible spirit-world against opposing 
powers” (Auberlen, p. 289); and as such he appears also in Jude 9 
and Rev. xii. 7. The coming of Michael to give help does not 
include in it this, that he was superior in might or in position to 
the angel that spake, and thus supplies no proof that the angel 
that spake was Gabriel, or an angel different from him who was 
clothed with linen. For even a subordinate servant can bring 
help to his master, and in a conflict render him aid in gaining the 
victory. Against the idea of the subjection of Michael to the 
angel that spake, or the man clothed with linen, stands the further 
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unfolding of the angel’s message, the statement in ver. 21 and ch. 
xi. 1, according to which the angel that spake gave strength and 
help to Michael in the first year of the Median Darius, from which 
we have more reason to conclude that the angel who spake stood 
above the angel Michael; see under ch. xi. 1. 

In consequence of the assistance on the part of Michael, the 
Angel of the Lord obtained the place of superiority by the side 
of the king of Persia. 7012 has not here the usual meaning, to 
be over and above, to remain, but is to be translated after Wnin, 
Gen. xlix. 4, to have the pre-eminence, to excel, in the passive sig- 
nification of the Hiphil: “to be provided with the preference, to 
gain the superiority.” The translation, “I have maintained the 
place” (Hofm.), cannot be proved. DYN, at the side of, near, is 
explained from the idea of the protecting spirit standing by the 
side of his protege. The plural, “kings of Persia,’ neither refers 
to Cyrus and Cambyses, nor to Cyrus and the conquered kings 
living with him (Creesus, etc.), nor to Cyrus and the prince, 7.4 
his guardian spirit (Hitzig). The plural denotes, that by the sub- 
jugation of the demon of the Persian kingdom, his influence not 
merely over Cyrus, but over all the following kings of Persia, was 
brought to an end, so that the whole of the Persian kings became 
accessible to the influence of the spirit proceeding from God and 
advancing the welfare of Israel. 

Ver. 14. With this joyful message the angel comes to Daniel, 
to open up to him what would befall his people in the last time. 
The punctuation of 7). (shall befall) is according to 81?* (Gen. 
xlix. 1); the Kethiv 7?" has the correct form. O° NMNN2 as 
ch. ii. 28, the Messianic world-time, in ch. viii. 17 is called the 
time of the end. “ For,’ the angel adds, “ the vision refers, or 
stretches itself out, to the days.” pd, with the article, are the 
days of the NNN (the latter time), the Messianic world-time. 17 
is the revelation which in ver. 1 is called 133 and 1819, the follow- 
ing revelation in ch. xi. Kliefoth is incorrect in thinking on the 
revelations already given, ch. vii., viil., ix., to Daniel, regarding 
which the angel now seeks to bring to him further understanding. 
For although those revelations stretch out to the last time, and the 
revelations in ch. xi. only give further disclosures regarding it, 
yet neither does the angel who speaks to Daniel here thus repre- 
sent the matter, nor does the form of the revelation ch. x.-xil., 
namely, the majestic appearance of the Angel of the Lord, not a 
common angel-revelation, correspond with this supposition, 17 
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also cannot, without further definition, refer to those earlier reve- 
lations; and the opinion that 123 denotes the understanding, as 
distinguished from the revelation or proclamation, does not accord 
with the usual style of Daniel’s language. [2 denotes here, as in 
ch. viii. 16, the interpretation of the vision, which in both cases 
contains the things which shall befall the people of God in the 
future. Cf. ch. ix. 22, where }'2' is used of the announcement of 
the revelation of God regarding the seventy weeks. 

Vers. 15-19. In these verses it is further related how Daniel 
was gradually raised up and made capable of receiving the reve- 
lation of God. The communication of the angel hitherto had not 
fully gained this object. Daniel “ stood trembling,” but he could 
not yet speak. With his face bent towards the earth he was as yet 
speechless. Then one having the likeness of a man touched his 
lips, whereby he received the power of speech, and could address 
him who stood before him, and utter the complaint: “ By the 
vision anguish, 7.e. violent terror, has fallen upon me: woes are 
turned upon me.” For this style of speech cf. 1 Sam. iv. 19, and 
for the matter itself, cf. Isa. xxi. 3, xiii. 8. For the following ND) 
nd MSY (and Bite no strength, ver. 16), cf. ver. 8. 

Ver. 17. Therefore he may not talk with this Lord, z.e. with 
Him who appeared before him in such dread majesty ; and he is 
yet in such a state, since all strength has departed from him and 
his breath has gone, that he fears he must die; cf. 1 Kings xvii. 
17. Then once more one like the appearance of a man touched 
him. OFS ANS is in reality = O18 22 MN73: both forms of ex- 
pression leave the person of him who touched him undefined, and 
only state that the touching proceeded from some one who was 
like a man, or that it was such as proceeds from men, and are like 
the expression used in ver. 10, “a hand touched me.” From this 
it does not follow that he who spoke to him touched him, but only 
that it was a spiritual being, who appeared like toa man. After 
thus being touched for the third time (ver. 18), the encouragement 
of the angel that talked with him imparted to him full strength, 
so that he could calmly listen to and observe his communication. 

Ver. 20-ch. xi. 1. But before he communicated to Daniel what 
would befall his people in the “latter days” (ver. 14), he gives 
to him yet further disclosures regarding the proceedings in the 
spirit- kingdom which determine the fate of nations, and contain 
for Israel, in the times of persecution awaiting aheat the comfort- 
ing certainty that they had in the Angel of the Lord and in the 
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‘guardian angel Michael a strong protection against the enmities of 
the heathen world. Kliefoth supposes that the angel who speaks 
in ver. 20-ch. xi. 1 gives a brief resumé of the contents of his pre- 
vious statement (vers. 12-14). But it is not so. These verses, 
20-ch. xi. 1, contain new disclosures not yet made known in vers. 
12-19, although resembling the contents of ver. 13. Of the coming 
of the prince of Javan (ver. 200), and the help which the angel- 
prince renders to Darius (ch. xi. 1), nothing is said in ver. 13; 
also what the Angel of the Lord, ver. 20, says regarding the con- 
flict with the prince of Persia is different from that which is said 
in ver. 13. In ver. 13 he speaks of that which he has done before 
his coming to Daniel; in ver. 20, of that which he will now do. 
To the question, “ Knowest thou wherefore I come unto thee?” 
no answer follows; it has, however, an affirmative sense, and is 
only an animated mode of address to remind Daniel of that which 
is said in vers. 12-14, and to impress it upon him as weighty and 
worthy of consideration. Then follows the new communication : 
“and now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia,” 7.e. to 
carry forward and bring to an end the victory gained for thee 
before my arrival over the demon of Persia, the spirit of the Per- 
sian kingdom. 

The words which follow, 3) 737) Nyiv °38) (ver. 206, and when I 
am gone forth, lo, etc.), present some difficulty. The *}8) in com- 
parison with TW (will I return) points to a contrast, and 73m 
plainly indicates ‘that which shall begin with the resi mw. By 
this, the union of the N3i' 28) with that which goes before and 
the adversative interpretation of nam) (v. Leng.) is excluded. But 
xxi) is interpreted differently. Hiivernick, Maurer, and others 
understand it of going forth to war; only we must not then think 
(with Maurer) of the war against the prince of Persia. “ For 
he will do that even now (in the third year of Cyrus), and at this 
time the coming of the prince of Grecia has no meaning” (Hitzig). 
Hofmann and Hitzig understand, therefore, S$, in contrast to 83, 
of a going forth from the conflict, as in 2 Kings xi. 7 “ they shall 
go forth on the Sabbath” is placed over against “ that enter in on 
the Sabbath” in ver. 5; but in an entirely different sense. Hitzig 
thus renders the clause: “ when I have done with the Persians, and 
am on the point of departing, then shall the king of Grecia rise 
up against me.” })? must then be the Seleucidan kingdom, and 
the WY the guardian spirit of Egypt—suppositions which need no 
refutation, while the interpretation of the words themselves fails 
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by the arbitrary interpolation “against me” after 83. According 
to Hofmann, the angel says that “he had to return and contend 
further with the prince of the people of Persia; and that when he 
has retired from this conflict, then shall the prince of the Grecian 
people come, compelling him to enter on a new war.” This last 
clause Hofmann thus more fully illustrates: “ Into the conflict 
with the prince of the people of Persia, which the angel retires 
from, the prince of the Grecian people enters, and against him he 
resumes it after that the Persian kingdom has fallen, and is then 
also helped by Michael, the prince of the Jewish people, in this war 
against the prince of Grecia, as he had been in the war against the 
prince of Persia” (Schriftbew. 1. pp. 333, 334 f.). But Hitzig and 
Kliefoth have, in opposition to this, referred to the incongruity 
which lies in the thought that the prince of Javan shall enter into 
the war of the angel against the Persians, and assume and carry it 
forward. The angel fights against the demon of Persia, not to 
destroy the Persians, but to influence the Persian king in favour 
of the people of God; on the contrary, the prince of Javan comes 
to destroy the Persian king. According to this, we cannot say that 
the prince of Javan enters into the place of the angel in the war. 
‘‘The Grecians and the Persians much rather stand,” as Hitzig 
rightly remarks, “on one side, and are adversaries of Michael and 
our WY,” de. of the angel who spake to Daniel. Add to this, that 
Ahonen 83°, to go out, means also to go away, to go of; yet the 
meaning to go away Sonn the conflict, to abandon it, is not con- 
firmed: much rather 3‘, sensu Nr Ae always oe: only “ to” 
go out, forth, into the conflict;” cf. 1 Sam. viii. 20, xxiii. 15; 1 
Chron. xx. 1; Job xxxix. 21, ete. We have to take the word in 
this signification here (with C. B. Michaelis, Klief., and Kran.), 
only we must not, with Kranichfeld, supply the clause, “to another 
more extensive conflict,” because this supplement is arbitrary, but 
rather, with Kliefoth, interpret the word generally as it stands of 
the going out of the angel to fight for the people of God, without 
excluding the war with the prince of Persia, or limiting it to this 
war. Thus the following will be the meaning of the passage: 
Now shall I return to resume and continue the war with the 
prince of Persia, to maintain the position gained (ver. 13) beside 
the kings of Persia; but when (while) I thus go forth to war, i.e. 
while I carry on this conflict, lo, the prince of Javan shall come 
(73 with the partic. N2 of the future)—then shall there be a new 
conflict. This last thought is not, it is true, expressly uttered, but 
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it appears from ver. 21. The warring with the prince, ze. the 
spirit of Persia hostile to Israel, refers to the oppositions which the 
Jews would encounter in the hindrances put in the way of their 
building the temple from the time of Cyrus to the time of Darius 
Hystaspes, and further under Xerxes and Artaxerxes till the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, as well as at a 
later time on the side of the Persian world-power, in the midst of 
all which difficulties the Angel of the Lord promises to guide the 
affairs of His people. }* 1& is the spirit of the Macedonian world- 
kingdom, which would arise and show as great hostility as did the 
spirit of Persia against the people of God. 

Ver. 21. This verse is antithetically connected with the pre- 
ceding by 228, but yet. The contrast, however, does not refer to 
the fears for the theocracy (Kranichfeld) arising out of the last- 
named circumstance (ver. 205), according to which the angel 
seeks to inform Daniel that under these circumstances the pro- 
phecy can only contain calamity. For “the prophecy by no 
means contains only calamity, but war and victory and everlast- 
ing victory added thereto” (Klief.). C. B. Michaelis has more 
correctly interpreted the connection thus: Verum ne forte et sic, 
quod principem Grecia Persarum principi successurum intellewistt, 
animum despondeas, audi ergo, quod tibi tuisque solatio esse potest, 
ego indicabo tibi, quod, ete. “The Scripture of truth” is the book 
in which God has designated beforehand, according to truth, the 
history of the world as it shall certainly be unfolded ; cf. Mal. iii. 
16, Ps. exxxix. 16, Rev. v.1. The following clause, 798 Px), is 
not connected adversatively with the preceding: “there is yet no 
one .. .” (Hofmann and others), but illustratively, for the angel 
states more minutely the nature of the war which he has to carry 
on. He has no one who fights with him against these enemies Oy 
nbs, against the evil spirits of Persia and Greece) but Michael the 
angel-prince of Israel, who strongly shows himself with him, ze. as 
an ally in the conflict (PINN2 as 1 Sam. iv. 9,2 Sam. x. 12), ze. 
renders to him powerful aid, as he himself in the first year of 
Darius the Mede had been a strong helper and protection to 
Michael. 

Ch. xi. 1. The first verse of the eleventh chapter belongs to 
ch. x. 21; the %28) (also [) is emphatically placed over against the 
mention of Michael, whereby the connection of this verse with ch. 
x. 21 is placed beyond a doubt, and at the same time the reference 
of 35 (ch. xi. 10) to OND*D (ch. x. 210) is decided. Hengstenberg 
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indeed thinks (Christol. iii. 2, p. 58) that the reference of the 1 to 
Michael is “against all that is already spoken in relation to 
Michael, and particularly against that which immediately goes 
before,” under a reference to Hitzig. But Hitzig only says that 
in ver. 21 Michael is of one lineage with the speaker; but, on the 
contrary, the expressions PY? (to confirm) and rip? (to strengthen) 
are so strong, that in ‘> we must think on one inferior, a man. 
Moreover, Hitzig can think of nothing done by Michael under 
Darius, since the transference of the kingdom to the Medes changed 
nothing in the fortune of the Jews. This was first effected by 
Cyrus. But Hengstenberg himself does not recognise this last 
reason, but remarks that ch. xi. 1 relates to the transference of 
the sovereignty from the Chaldeans to the Persians, whereby a 
way was opened for the return of Israel, and rightly, with Hiv., 
thus determines the meaning of the verse in general: “ As at that 
time the Lord made the change of the monarchy a cause of blessing 
to the covenant people, so in all the troubles that may arise to them 
in the heathen monarchies He will show Himself to be the same 
true and gracious God.” The other reason, namely, that the strong 
expressions, ‘to confirm and strengthen,” necessitate us to think 
of one inferior as referred to in 45, affects only the view already 
refuted above, that the speaker is either Gabriel or another inferior 
angel. If, on the contrary, the speaker is one person with him who 
is clothed in linen, z.e. with the Angel of the Lord, who is like unto 
God, then this person can also say of himself that he was a help 
and protection to the angel-prince Michael, because he stands 
higher than Michael; and the reference of the 15 to Michael, which 
the “also I” in contrast to “ Michael your prince” demands, cor- 
responds wholly with that which is said of Michael. Besides, the 
reference of {> to Darius (Hiiv., Hengstb.) is excluded by this, that 
the name of Darius the Mede is not at all the object of the state- 
ments of the verse to which 45 could refer, but occurs only in a 
subordinate or secondary determination of time. The thought of 
the verse is accordingly the following: “In the first year of Darius 
the Mede, Michael effected this, that Babylon, which was hostile to 
the people of God, was overthrown by the power of Medo-Persia, 
in doing which the Angel of the Lord rendered to him powerful 
help.” To this follows in order in ver. 2 the announcement of the 
future, which is introduced by the formula ') 7AM resumed from 
cn. x. 21, 


Or 
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Chap. xi. 2-xii. 3. The Revelation of the Future. 


Proceeding from the present, the angel reveals in great general 
outlines the career of the Persian world-kingdom, and the establish- 
ment and destruction, which immediately followed, of the kingdom 
which was founded by the valiant king of Javan, chee would not 
descend to his posterity, but would fall to others (vers. 2-4). Then 
there follows a detailed description of the wars of the kings of the 
south and the north for the supremacy, wherein first ie king of 
the south prevails (vers. 5-9); the decisive conflicts between the 
two (vers. 10-12), wherein the south is subjugated; and the at- 
tempts of the kings of the north to extend their power more widely, 
wherein they perish (vers. 13-20); finally, the coming of a “ vile 
person,” who rises suddenly to power by cunning and intrigue, 
humbles the king of the south, has “ indignation against the holy 
covenant,” desolates the sanctuary of God, and brings severe aftlic- 
tion upon the people of God, “to purge and to make them white 
to the time of the end” (vers. 21-35). At the time of the end this 
hostile king shall raise himself above all gods, and above every 
human ordinance, and make the “god of fortresses” his god, 
“¢ whom he will acknowledge and increase with glory” (vers. 36-39). 
But in the time of the end he shall pass through the countries with 
his army as a flood, enter into the glorious land, and take possession 
of Egypt with its treasures; but, troubled by tidings out of the east 
and the north, shall go foci in great fury utterly to destroy many, 
and shall come to his end on the holy mountain (vers. 40-45). At 
this time of greatest tribulation shall the angel-prince Michael con- 
tend for the people of Daniel. Every one that shall be found 
written in the book shall be saved, and the dead shall rise again, 
some to everlasting life, some to everlasting shame (ch. xii. 1-3). 

This prophecy is so rich in special features which in part have 
been literally fulfilled, that believing interpreters from Jerome to 
Kliefoth have found in it predictions which extend far beyond the 
measure of prophetic revelation, while rationalistic and naturalistic 
interpreters, following the example of Porphyry, from the speciality 
of the predictions, conclude that the chapter does not contain a pro- 
phetic revelation of the future, but only an apocalyptic description 
of the past and of the present of the Maccabean pseudo-Daniel. 
Against both views Kranichfeld has decidedly declared himself, 
and sought to show that in these prophetic representations “ the 
prediction does not press itself into the place of historical develop- 
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ment, i.e. that it does not concern itself with such future dates as 
do not connect themselves with the historical present of the pro- 
phetic author (Daniel), as the unfolding of religious moral thought 
animated by divine influence.” This is on the whole correct. Here 
also the prophecy does not become the prediction of historical dates 
which do not stand in inner connection with the fundamental idea of 
the book, which is to announce the unfolding of the heathen world- 
power over against the kingdom of God. This vision, also, as to 
its contents and form, is accounted for from the circumstances of 
time stated in ch. x. 1, and contains much which a supposed Macca- 
bean origin makes in the highest degree improbable, and directly 
contradicts. First, it is “ against the nature of a fictitious produc- 
tion which should be written in the time of the greatest national 
commotion, that the great repeated victories of the people over the 
Syrian power should have been so slightingly spoken of as is the 
case here (ch. xi. 34),” 2.e. should be designated only as “a little 
help.” Then the prophetic representation over against the his- 
torical facts of the case is full of inaccuracies; and these historical 
inconveniences are found not only in the description which had 
reference to the history of the times preceding the author, but also, 
above all, in the history of the times of the Maccabees themselves, 
Thus, e.g., in ch. xi. 40-45 an Egyptian expedition of Antiochus 
Epiphanes shortly before his death is prophesied, for which, be- 
sides Porphyry, no voucher and, in general, no historical probability 
exists (Kran.). 

Kranichfeld, however, goes too far when he holds all the special 
features of the prophets revelation to be only individualizing paint- 
ings for the purpose of the contemplation, and therein a to find 
further developed only the fundamental thoughts of the great inner 
incurable enmity of the heathen ungodly kingdom already stated 
in ch, ii. 41-43, vii. 8, 20, 24, vill. 8,22, 24. The truth lies in the 
middle between these two extremes. 

This chapter contains neither mere individualizing paintings of 
general prophetic thoughts, nor predictions of historical dates in- 
consistent with the nature of prophecy, but prophetic descriptions 
of the development of the heathen world-power from the days of 
Cyrus to the fall of the Javanic world-kingdom, as well as of the 
position which the two kingdoms (arising Sut of this kingdom) of 
the north and south, between which the holy land lay, assumed 
toward each other and toward the theocracy; for by the war of 
these two kingdoms for the sovereignty, not merely were the 
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covenant land and the covenant people brought in general into 
a sorrowful condition, but they also were the special object of a 
war which typically characterizes and portrays the relation of the 
world-kingdom to the kingdom of God. This war arose under the 
Seleucidan Antiochus Epiphanes to such a height, that it formed a 
prelude of the war of the time of the end. The undertaking of 
this king to root out the worship of the living God and destroy 
the Jewish religion, shows in type the great war which the world- 
power in the last phasis of its development shall undertake against 
the kingdom of God, by exalting itself above every god, to hasten 
on its own destruction and the consummation of the kingdom of 
God. 

The description of this war as to its origin, character, and issue 
forms the principal subject of this prophecy. It is set forth in 
the revelation of the angel from ch. xi. 21 to the end (ch. xii. 3), 
while the preceding description, as well of the course of the Persian 
and Javanic world-kingdoms as of the wars of the kings of the 
north and the south (ch. xi. 2-20), prepares for it. But this pre- 
paratory description is not merely individualizing pictures of the 
idea of the incurable hostility of the heathen ungodly kingdom, 
but a prophetic delineation of the chief lines of the process which 
the heathen world-power shall pass through till it shall advance to 
the attempt to destroy the kingdom of God. These chief lines are 
so distinctly laid down, that they contain their concrete fulfilment 
in the historical development of the world-power. In like manner 
are so described the appearance and the wars of the enemy of God, 
who desolates the sanctuary of God and takes away the daily sacri- 
fice, that we can recognise in the assault of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the temple and the worship of the people of Israel a ful- 
filling of this prophecy. Yet here the foretelling (Weissagunq) 
does not renounce the character of prophecy (Prophetic): it does 
not pass over into prediction (Prediction) of historical facts and 
events, but so places in the light of the divine foresight and pre- 
determination the image of this enemy of God, and his wickedness 
against the sanctuary and the people of God, that it brings under 
contemplation, and places under the point of view of the purifica- 
tion of the covenant people for the time of the end (ch. xi. 35), the 
gradual progress of his enmity against God till he exalts himself 
above all divine and human relations. 

From the typical relation in which Antiochus, the O. T. enemy 
of God, stands to Antichrist, the N. T. enemy, is explained the 
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connection of the end, the final salvation of the people of God, 
and the resurrection from the dead, with the destruction of this 
enemy, without any express mention being made of the fourth 
world-kingdom and of the last enemy arising out of it; from which 
the modern critics have drawn the erroneous conclusion, that the 
Maccabean pseudo-Daniel expected the setting up of the Messianic 
kingdom in glory along with the overthrow of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. At the foundation of this conclusion there lies an entire 
misapprehension of the contents and object of this prophecy, 
namely, the idea that the prophecy seeks to furnish a historical 
sketch, clothed in an apocalyptic form, of the development of the 
world-kingdoms from Cyrus to Antiochus Epiphanes. In support 
of this error, it is true that the church interpretation given by 
Jerome is so far valid, in that it interprets the prophecy partially 
considered under the point of view of the very special predictions 
of historical persons and events, and from this view concludes that 
vers. 21-35 treat of Antiochus Epiphanes, and vers. 36-45 of 
Antichrist ; according to which there would be in ver. 36 an 
immediate passing from Antiochus to the Antichrist, or in ch. 
xil. 1 a sudden transition from the death of Antiochus to the time 
of the end and the resurrection from the dead. But the prophecy 
does not at all correspond to this representation. The Angel of 
the Lord will reveal to Daniel, not what shall happen from the 
third year of Cyrus to the time of Antiochus, and further to the 
resurrection of the dead, but, according to the express declaration 
of ch. x. 14, what shall fepeen to his people D7 NNSA, ze. in 
the Messianic future, because the prophecy relates to this time. 
In the D7 NMS takes place the destruction of the world-power, 
and the setting up of the Messianic kingdom at the end of the 
present world-zeon. All that the angel says regarding the Persian 
and the Javanic world-kingdoms, and the wars of the kings of the 
north and the south, has its aim to the end-time, serves only briefly 
to indicate the chief elements of the development of the world- 
kingdoms till the time when the war that brings in the end shall 
burst forth, and to show how, after the overthrow of the Javanic 
world-kingdom, neither the kings of the north nor those of the 
south shall gain the possession of the dominion of the world. 
Neither by the violence of war, nor by covenants which they will 
ratify by political marriages, shall they succeed in establishing a 
lasting power. They shall not prosper, because (ch. xi. 27) the end 
goes yet to the time appointed (by God). A new attempt of the 
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king of the north to subjugate the kingdom of the south shall be 
defeated by the intervention of the ships of Chittim ; and the anger 
awakened in him by this frustration of his plans shall break forth 
against the holy covenant, only for the purifying of the people of 
God for the time of the end, because the end goes yet to the 
appointed time (ch. xi. 35). At the time of the end his power 
will greatly increase, because that which was determined by God 
shall prosper till the end of the indignation (ch. xi. 36); but in 
the time of the end he shall suddenly fall from the summit of his 
power and come to his end (ch. xi. 45), but the people of God 
shall be saved, and the wise shall shine in heavenly glory (ch. 
xii, 1-3). 

Accordingly the revelation has this as its object, to show how the 
heathen world-kingdoms shall not attain to an enduring stability, 
and by their persecution of the people of God shall only accom- 
plish their purification, and bring on the end, in which, through 
their destruction, the people of God shall be delivered from all 
oppression and be transfigured. In order to reveal this to him (that 
it must be carried forward to completion by severe tribulation), it 
was not necessary that he should receive a complete account of the 
different events which shall take place in the heathen world-power 
in the course of time, nor have it especially made prominent 
that their enmity shall first come to a completed manifestation 
under the last king who should arise out of the fourth world-king- 
dom. For that the Javanic world-kingdom shall not form the last 
embodiment of the world-power, but that after it a fourth more 
powerful kingdom shall arise—this was already revealed to Daniel 
in ch. vil. Moreover, in ch. viii. the violent enemy of the people of 
Israel who would arise from the Diadoch-kingdoms of the Javanic 
world-monarchy, was already designated as the type of the last 
enemy who would arise out of the ten kingdoms of the fourth 
world-kingdom. After these preceding revelations, the announce- 
ment of the great tribulation that would come upon the people of 
God from these two enemies could be presented in one compre- 
hensive painting, wherein the assault made by the prefigurative 
enemy against the covenant people shall form the foreground of 
the picture for a representation of the daring of the antitypical 
enemy, proceeding even to the extent of abolishing all divine and 
human ordinances, who shall bring the last and severest tribula- 
tion on the church of God, at the end of the days, for its puri- 
fication and preparation for eternity. 
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Ch. xi. 2-20. The events of the nearest future. 

Ver. 2. The revelation passes quickly from Persia (ver. 2b) and 
the kingdom of Alexander (vers. 3 and 4), to the description of the 
wars of the kingdoms of the south and the north, arising out of 
the latter, in which wars the Holy Land, lying between the two, 
was implicated. Regarding Persia it is only said that yet three 
kings shall arise, and that the fourth, having reached to great 
power by his riches, shall stir up all against the kingdom of Javan. 
Since this prophecy originates in the third year of the Persian king 
Cyrus (ch. x. 1), then the three kings who shall yet (7iy) arise are 
the three successors of Cyrus, viz. Cambyses, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
and Darius Hystaspes; the fourth is then Xerxes, with whom all 
that is said regarding the fourth perfectly agrees. Thus Hiivernick, 
Ebrard, Delitzsch, Auberlen, and Kliefoth interpret ; on the con- 
trary, v. Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, and Kranichfeld will make 
the fourth the third, so as thereby to justify the erroneous inter. 
pretation of the four wings and the four heads of the leopard (ch. 
vii. 6) of the first four kings of the Persian monarchy, because, 
as they say, the article in ‘}'277) necessarily requires that the fourth 
is already mentioned in the immediately preceding statements. But 
the validity of this conclusion is not to be conceived; and the 
assertion that the O. T. knows only of four kings of Persia 
(Hitzig) cannot be established from Ezra iv. 5-7, nor from any 
other passage. From the naming of only four kings of Persia in 
the book of Ezra, since from the end of the Exile to Ezra and 
Nehemiah four kings had reigned, it in no way follows that the 
book of Daniel and the O. T. generally know of only four. 
Moreover, this assertion is not at all correct; for in Neh. xii. 22, 
besides those four there is mention made also of a Darius, and to 
the Jews in the age of the Maccabees there was well known, 
according to 1 Macc. i. 1, also the name of the last Persian king, 
Darius, who was put to death by Alexander. If the last named, 
the king who by great riches (ver. 2) reached to a higher power, 
is included among the three previously named, then he should have 
been here designated “ the third.” The verb 2¥, to place one- 
self, then to stand, is used here and frequently in the following 
passages, as in ch. vill. 23, in the sense of to stand up (= dip), with 
reference to the coming of a new ruler. The gathering together 
of greater riches than all (his predecessors), agrees specially with 
Xerxes; cf. Herodot. iti. 96, vi. 27-29, and Justini Histor. ii, 2. 
The latter says of him: ‘ Divitias, non ducem laudes, quarum tanta 
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copia in regno ejus fuit, ut, cum flumina multitudine consumerentur, 
opes tamen regi superessent.” 

inpIn is the znfinit. or nomen actionis, the becoming strong; cf. 
2 Chron. xii. 1 with 2 Kings xiv. 5 and Isa. viii. 11. Ya is not 
in apposition to it, ‘ according to his riches” (Hiav.); but it gives 
the means by which he became strong. “ Xerxes expended his 
treasures for the raising and arming of an immense host, so as by 
such Pth (cf. Amos vi. 13) to conquer Greece” (Hitzig). ™339 nS 
{is not in apposition to 537, all, namely, the kingdom of Javan 
(Maurer, Kranichfeld). This does not furnish a suitable sense ; 
for the thought that 237, “ they all,” designates the divided states 
of Greece, and the apposition, “the kingdom of Javan,” denotes 
that they were brought by the war with Xerxes to form them- 
selves into the unity of the Macedonian kingdom, could not pos- 
sibly be so expressed. Moreover, the reference to the circumstances 
of the Grecian states is quite foreign to the context. j!* ‘D NN is 
much rather a second, more remote object, and NN is to be inter- 
preted, with Havernick, either as the preposition with, so far as 
y? involves the idea of war, conflict, or simply, with Hitzig, as 
the accusative of the object of the movement (cf. Ex. ix. 29, 33), 
to stir up, to rouse, after the kingdom of Javan, properly to make, 
to cause, that all (37 = every one, cf. Ps. xiv. 3) set out towards. 
Daniel calls Greece men, after the analogy of the Oriental states, 
as a united historical power, without respect to the political consti- 
tution of the Grecian states, not suitable to prophecy (IXliefoth). 

From the conflict of Persia with Greece, the angel (ver. 3) 
passes immediately over to the founder of the Grecian (Mace- 
donian) world-kingdom; for the prophecy proceeds not to the 
prediction of historical details, but mentions only the elements 
and factors which constitute the historical development. The 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece brings to the foreground 
the world-historical conflict between Persia and Greece, which led 
to the destruction of the Persian kingdom by Alexander the Great. 
The reply of Alexander to Darius Codomannus (Arrian, Lxped 
Alex. ii. 14. 4) supplies a historical document, in which Alexander 
justifies his expedition against Persia by saying that Macedonia 
and the rest of Hellas were assailed in war by the Persians without 
any cause (ovdév mpondixnpuévor), and that therefore he had resolved 
to punish the Persians. A deeper reason for this lies in this, that 
the prophecy closes the list of Persian kings with Xerxes, but not 
in this, that under Xerxes the Persian monarchy reached its climax, 
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and partly already under him, and yet more after his reign, the fall 
of the kingdom had begun (Hiivernick, Auberlen); still less in the 
opinion, proved to be erroneous, that the Maccabean Jew knew no 
other Persian kings, and confounded Xerxes with Darius Codo- 
mannus (v. Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig). 

Vers. 3 and 4. But only brief notices, characterizing its nature, 
were given regarding the Macedonian kingdom, which agree with 
the prophecies ch. vii. 6 and vill. 5-8, 21, 22, without adding new 
elements. The founder of the kingdom is called 7533 720, “ brave 
king,” “hero-king,” and his kingdom “a great dominion.” Of his 
government it is said 131373 HWY, he does, rules, according to his will 
(cf. ch. viii. 4), so that his power might be characterized as irre- 
sistible and boundless self-will. Similarly Curtius writes of him 
(x. 5. 85): Fatendum est, cum plurimum virtuti debuerit, plus de- 
buisse fortune, quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate habutt. 
Hujus siquidem beneficio agere videbatur gentibus quidquid placebat. 
By the 2 in 179¥3 the coming of the king and the destruction of 
his kingdom are stated as synchronous, so as to express with great 
force the shortness of its duration. 179 is not to be otherwise 
interpreted than 72¥ in ver. 3, and is thus not to be translated: 
‘“‘ when he thus stands up,” sc. in the regal power described in ver. 
3 (Kran.), or: “on the pinnacle of his might” (Hiiv.), but: “when 
(or as) he has made his appearance, his kingdom shall be broken.” 
In the words, also, there does not lie the idea “that he himself in 
his life-time is deprived of his throne and his kingdom by a violent 
catastrophe” (Kran.) ; for the destruction of the kingdom does not 
necessarily include in it the putting to death of the ruler. The 
thought is only this: “when he has appeared and founded a great 
dominion, his kingdom shall be immediately broken.” 72¥M (shall 
be broken) is chosen with reference to ch. viii. 8, “toward the four 
winds of heaven.” We may neither supply 70 (shall be divided) 
to inn? ND) (and not to his posterity), nor is this latter expres- 
sion “connected with /'MA in pregnant construction ;” for /7A, from 
NSM, signifies to divide, from which we are not to assume the idea of 
to allot, assign. We have simply to supply 8° in the sense of the 
verb. subst., shall be, as well here as in the following clause, sy 
Dying. The Nhs signifies here as little as in Amos iv. 2, ix, p 
posterity = Yt, but remnant, that which is left behind, the sur- 
vivors of the king, by which we are to understand not merely his 
sons, but all the members of his family. 1>¥03 Nr, “Cand it shall 
not be according to the dominion which he ruled.” This thought, 
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corresponding to iN92 N* in ch. viii. 22, is the natural conclusion 
from the idea of division to all the four winds, which the falling 
asunder into several or many small kingdoms involves. wn37, “shall 
be plucked up” (of plants from the earth), denotes the rooting up 
of that which is stable, the destroying and dissolving of the king- 
dom into portions. In this division it shall pass to others APN~T33N, 
“ with the exclusion of those” (the NMS), the surviving members 
of the family of Alexander. To DNDN) (and for others) supply 
man (shall be). 

In ver. 4, accordingly, the prophetic thought is expressed, that 
the Javanic kingdom, as soon as the brave king has founded a great 
dominion, shall be broken to pieces and divided toward the four 
winds of heaven, so that its separate parts, without reaching to the 
might of the broken kingdom, shall be given not to the survivors of 
the family of the founder, but to strangers. This was historically 
fulfilled in the fact, that after the sudden death of Alexander his 
son Hercules was not recognised by his generals as successor on 
the throne, but was afterwards murdered by Polysperchon; his son 
also born by Roxana, along with his guardian Philip. Arideus, 
met the same fate; but the generals, after they had at first divided 
the kingdom into more than thirty parts (see above, p. 256), soon 
began to war with each other, the result of which was, that at last 
four larger kingdoms were firmly established (see above, p. 294). 
Cf. Diod. Sic. xx. 28, xix. 105; Pausan. ix. 7; Justini Aist. xv. 2, 
and Appiani Syr. c. 51. 

Vers. 5 and 6. From the 5th verse the prophecy passes to the 
wars of the kings of the south and the north for the supremacy 
and for the dominion over the Holy Land, which lay between the 
two. Ver. 5 describes the growing strength of these two kings, 
and ver. 6 an attempt made by them to join themselves together. 
pin, to become strong. ‘The king of the south is the ruler of Egypt ; 
this appears from the context, and is confirmed by ver. 8. MY }10 
is differently interpreted; }, however, is unanimously regarded as 
a partitive: “one of his princes,” as e.g. Neh, xiil. 28, Gen. xxviii. 
11, Ex. vi. 25. The suffix to MW’ (his princes) does not (with 
C. B. Michaelis, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller, and Kranichfeld) refer 
to Waa 20, ver. 3, because this noun is too far removed, and then 
also yey must be referred to it; but thereby the statement in ver. 
5b, that one of the princes of the king of Javan would gain greater 
power and dominion than the valiant king had, would contradict 
the statement in ver. 4, that no one of the Diadochs would attain 

2E 
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to the dominion of Alexander.’ The suffix to can only be 
referred to the immediately preceding 1339 IoD: “one of the princes 
of the king of the south.” But then 1 in }) cannot be explicative, 
but is only the simple copula. ‘This interpretation also is not op- 
posed by the Atnach under ™¥, for this accent is added to the sub- 
ject because it stands before separately, and is again resumed in 
pin by the copula }, as e.g. Ezek. xxxiv. 19. The thought is this: 
one of the princes of the king of the south shall attain to greater 
power than this king, and shall found a great dominion. That 
this prince is the king of the north, or founds a dominion in 
the north, is not expressly said, but is gathered from ver. 6, where 
the king of the south enters into a league with the king of the 
north. 

Ver. 6. DY yPP, “in the end of years,” ¢.¢e. after the expiry of 
a course of years; cf. 2 Chron. xviii. 2. The subject to 30M (join 
themselves, 2 Chron. xx. 35) cannot, it is evident, be DNS, ver. 4 
(Kran.), but only the king of the south and his prince who founded 
a great dominion, since the covenant, according to the following 
clause, is brought about by the daughter of the king of the south 
being given in marriage (oS Nia, to come to, as Josh. xv. 18, Judg. 
i. 14) to the king of the north, to make 0), to effect an agree- 
ment. OW, rectitudes, synonymous with righteousness and right, 
Prov. i. 3, here designates the rectitude of the relation of the two 
rulers to each other in regard to the intrigues and deceits they had 
previously practised toward each other ; thus not union, but sincerity 
in keeping the covenant that had been concluded. ‘“ But she 
shall not retain the power of the arm.” M3 ¥¥ as x. 8, 16, and 
yinti, the arm as a figure of help, assistance. The meaning is; 
she cull not retain the: power to render the help which her mar- 
riage should secure; she shall not be able to bring about and to 
preserve the sincerity of the covenant; and thus the king of the 
south shall not be preserved with this his help, but shall become 
subject to the more powerful king of the north. The following 

1 This contradiction is not set aside, but only strengthened, by translating 
yoy prim “he overcame him” (Kran.), according to which the king of Javan 


must be thought of as overcome by one of his princes, the king of the south. 

For the thought that the king of Javan survived the destruction of his king- 
dom, and that, after one of iis princes had become the king of the south and 
had founded a great dominion, he was overcome by him, contradicts too strongly 
the statement of ver. 5, that the kingdom of the valiant king of Javan would 
be destroyed, and that it would not fall to his survivors, but to others with 
the exception of those, for one to be able to interpret the words in this sense. 
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passages state this. The subject to Tb! Nis the 32 999; and his, 
1.é. this king’s, help is his own daughter, who should establish O° 
by her marriage with the king of the north. iD is a second 
subject subordinated or co-ordinated to the subject lying in the 
verb: he together with his help. We may not explain the pas- 
sage: neither he nor his help, because in this case xin could not be 
wanting, particularly in comparison with the following 83. The 
“not standing” is further positively defined by n3m), to be de- 
livered up, to perish. The plur. 8°20 is the plur. of the category : 
who brought her, 7.e. who brought her into the marriage (2) to 
be explained after xia), without reference to the number of those 
who were engaged in doing so; cf. the similar plur. in particip. 
Lev. xix. 8, Num. xxiv. 9, and in the noun, Gen. xxi. 7. moi, 
particip. with the suffix, wherein the article represents the relative 
WS. pn, in the same meaning as ver. 1, the support, the helper. 
The sense is: not only she, but ‘all who Preieht about the estab- 
lishment of this marriage, and the object aimed at by it, onpa 
has the article: in the times determined for each of these persons. 

Vers. 7-9. A violent war shall then break out, in which the 
king of the north shall be overcome. Oné of the offspring of her 
roots shall appear. 2 in 7¥39 is partitive, as ver. 5, and 7¥) is used 
collectively. The figure reminds us of Isa. xi. 1. The suffix to 
mvaw refers to the king’s daughter, ver. 6. Her roots are her 
parents, and the offspring of her roots a brother of the king’s 
daughter, but not a descendant of his daughter, as erica 
by losing sight of 7¥2 supposes. 133 is the accusative of direction, 
for wnleli in vers. 20, 21, 38, 123 >Y stands more distinctly; the suffix 
refers to the king fh the south, who was also the subject in Ty’, 
ver. 6b. nn" be X32" does not mean: he will go to the (to He) 
army (Michaelis, Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., Klief.) ; this would be a 
very heavy remark Seti the very bites: significant de- 
scription here given (Kran., Hiv.) ; nor does it mean: he attained 
to might (Hiiv.); but: he shall come to the army, z.e. against the 
host of the enemy, %.e. the king of the north (Kran.). ON Ni3, 
as Gen. xxxii. 9, Isa. xxxvii. 33, is used of a hostile approach 
against a camp, a city, so as to take it, in contradistinction to the 
following "i122 N2): to penetrate into the fortress. 12 has a col- 
lective signification, as O72 referring to it shows. 2 7¥Y, to act 
against or with any one, cf. Jer. xviii. 23 (“deal with an ”), ad 
libidinem agere (Maurer), essentially corresponding to 125873 in vers. 
33, 36. PINN, to show power, 7.e. to demonstrate his superior power. 
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Ver. 8. To bring the subjugated kingdom wholly under his 
power, he shall carry away its gods along with all the precious 
treasures into Egypt. The carrying away of the images of the gods 
was a usual custom with conquerors ; cf. Isa. xlvi. 1 f., Jer. xlviii. 7, 
xlix. 3. In the images the gods themselves were carried away ; 
therefore they are called “their gods.” i302 signifies here not 
drink-offerings, but molten images; the form is analogous to the 
plur. D Ds, formed from DDB ; on the contrary, 02°D) libationes, 
Deut. xxxii. 38, stands for D930), Isa, xli. 29. The suffix is not 
to be referred to DDN, but, like the suffix in DANION, to the in- 
habitants of the conquered country. 271 4D2 are in apposition 
to On7n 03, not the genitive of the subject (Kran.), because an 
attributive genitive cannot follow a noun determined by a suffix. 
Hav., v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and Klief. translate 817) 
“n Tioys DW: he shall during (some) years stand off from the 
king of the north. Literally this translation may perhaps be justi- 
fied, for 12%, ¢. 2, Gen. xxix. 35, has the meaning of “ to leave off,” 
and the expression “ to stand off from war” mav be used concisely 
for “to desist from making war” upon one. But this interpreta- 
tion does not accord with the connection. First, it is opposed by 
the expressive 817), which cannot be understood, if nothing further 
should be said than that the king of the south, after he had over- 
thrown the fortresses of the enemies’ country, and had carried 
away their gods and their treasures, abstained from war for some 
years. The 87) much rather leads us to this, that the passage 
introduced by it states some new important matter which does not 
of itself appear from the subjugation of the enemy and his king- 
dom. To this is to be added, that the contents of ver. 9, where 
the subject to 82 can only be the king of the north, do not accord 
with the abstaining of the king of the south from warring against 
the king of the north. By Ewald’s remark, “With such miser- 
able marchings to and fro they mutually weaken themselves,” the 
matter is not made intelligible. For the penetrating of the king 
of the south into the fortresses of his enemy, and the carrying 
away of his gods and his treasures, was not a miserable, useless 
expedition ; but then we do not understand how the completely 
humbled king of the north, after his conqueror abstained from 
war, was in the condition to penetrate into his kingdom and 
then to return to hisown land. Would his conqueror have 
suffered him to do this? We must, therefore, with Kranich- 
feld, Gesenius, de Wette, and Winer, after the example of the 
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Syriac and the Vulgate, take j'D 36 in the sense of : to stand out 
before, } in the sense of ‘35%, contra, asin Ps. xliii. 1 it is con- 
strued with 2, which is supported by the circumstance that 
Yin vers. 6, 15, 17, and 25, has this meaning. By this not 
only is 817) rightly translated: and he, the same who penetrated 
into the fortresses of his adversary and carried away his gods, 
shall also take his stand against him, assert his supremacy for 
years ; but also ver. 9 contains a suitable addition, for it shows how 
he kept his ground. The king of the north shall after some time 
invade the kingdom of the king of the south, but shall return to 
his own land, namely, because he can effect nothing. Kran. takes 
the king of the south as the subject to 82, ver.9; but this is 
impossible, for then the word must be im2pp3, particularly in 
parallelism with ino7x. As the words stand, 2237 70 can only be 
the genitive to M2222 ; thus the supposition that “the king of the 
south is the subject” is excluded, because the expression, ‘ the 
king of the south comes into the kingdom of the south and returns 
to his own land,” has no meaning when, according to the context, 
the south denotes Egypt. With the 83 there also begins a change 
of the subject, which, though it appears contrary to the idiom 
of the German [and English] language, is frequently found in 
Hebrew; e.g. in vers. lla and 9a. By the mention of an expedi- 
tion of the king of the north into the kingdom of the king of 
the south, from which he again returned without having effected 
anything, the way is opened for passing to the following descrip- 
tion of the supremacy of the king of the north over the king of 
the south. 

Vers. 10-12. The decisive wars. 

Ver. 10. Here the suffix in 132 refers to the king of the north, 
who in ver. 9 was the person acting. Thus all interpreters with 
the exception of Kranichfeld, who understands 123 of the son of the 
Egyptian prince, according to which this verse ought to speak of 
the hostilities sought, in the wantonness of his own mind, of the 
king of the south against the king of the north. But this inter- 
pretation of Kranichfeld is shattered, not to speak of other verbal 
reasons which oppose it, against the contents of ver.11. The rage 
of the king of the south, and his going to war against the king of 
the north, supposes that the latter had-given rise to this rage by an 
assault. Besides, the description given in ver. 10 is much too 
grand to be capable of being referred to hostility exercised in mere 
wantonness. For such conflicts we do not assemble a multitude 
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of powerful armies, and, when these powerful hosts penetrate into 
the fortresses of the enemy’s country, then find that for the vic- 
torious invaders there is wanting the occasion of becoming exaspe- 
rated for new warfare. The Kethiv 11 is rightly interpreted by 
the Masoretes as plur., which the following verbs demand, while 
the singulars 129) AO kD (shall come, and overflow, and pass 
through) are explained from the circumstance that the hosts are 
viewed unitedly in ji (multitude). Si2 82 expresses the unre- 
strained coming or pressing forward, while the verbs 723 FOY, 
reminding us of Isa. viii. 8, describe pictorially the overflowing of 
the land by the masses of the hostile army. 3%) (jussive, denoting 
the divine guidance), and shall retwrn, expresses the repetition of 
the deluge of the land by the hosts marching back out of it after 
the 729, the march through the land,—not the new arming for 
war (Hiav.), but renewed entrance into the region of the enemy, 
whereby they carry on the war 7iyP 4Y, to the fortress of the king 
of the south, corresponding with the fi=¥1 42% nya in ver. 7 (to 
the fortress of the king of the north). %3N. signifies properly to stir 
up to war, ze. to arm, then to engage in war. In the first member 
of the verse it has the former, and in the last the latter meaning. 
The violent pressing forward of the adversary will greatly embitter 
the king of the south, fill him with the greatest anger, so that he 
will go out to make war with him. The adversary marshals a 
great multitude of combatants ; but these shall be given into his 
hand, into the hand of the king of the south. 27 {D0 THyT (he 
raised up a great multitude) the context requires us to refer to 
the king of the north. i113 }m3, v. Leng., Maurer, and Hitzig 
understand of the acceptance of the command over the army— 
contrary to the usage of the words, which mean, to give into the 
hand = to deliver up, cf. 1 Kings xx. 28, Dan. i. 2, viii. 12, 13, 
and is contrary also to the context. The marshalling of the host 
supposes certainly the power to direct it, so that it needs not then 
for the first time to be given into the power of him who marshalled 
it. The expression also, “to give into his hand,” as meaning 
“to place under his command,” is not found in Scripture. To 
this is to be added, that the article in 297 refers back to 27 }i197. 
But if j1007 is the host assembled by the king of the north, then 
it can only be given up into the hand of the enemy, i.e. the king 
of the south, and thus the suffix in 12 can only refer to him. 
The statements in ver. 12 are in harmony with this, so far as they 
confessedly speak of the king of the south. 
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Ver. 12. This verse illustrates the last clause of ver. 11, i.e. 
explains more fully how the great multitude of the enemy are 
given into his hand. The first two clauses of ver. 12 stand in 
correlation to each other, as the change of the time and the absence 
. of the copula before 04. show (the Keri 02) proceeds from a mis- 
understanding). The meaning is this: “ As the multitude rises 
up, so his heart is lifted up.” 999, with the article, can only be 
the host of the king of the north mentioned in ver. 12. The 
supposition that the Egyptian army is meant, is the result of the 
difficulty arising out of the misapprehension of the right relation 
in which the perfect SB (hath lifted up raised) stands to the 
imperfect D4), 82 as in Isa. xxxiii. 10: they raise themselves to 
the conflict. 225 Om, the lifting up of the heart, commonly in the 
sense of pride; here the increase of courage, but so that pride is 
not altogether to be excluded. The subject to 0 is the king of 
the south, to whom the suffix to 13, ver. 11, points. With 
excited courage he overthrows myriads, namely, the powerful mul- 
titude of the enemies, but he yet does not reach to power, he does 
not attain to the supremacy over the king of the north and over 
his kingdom which he is striving after. The Vulgate, without 
however fully expressing the meaning, has rendered Nyt Nr by sed 
non prevalebit. 

Vers. 13-15. This thought is expanded and proved in these 
verses.— Ver. 13. The king of the north returns to his own land, 
gathers a host together more numerous than before, and shall 
then, at the end of the times of years, come again with a more 
powerful army and with a great train. WD, that which is acquired, 
the goods, is the train necessary for the suitable equipment of the 
army— the condition to a successful warlike expedition” (Kran.). 
The definition of time corresponding to the O'7¥a in ver. 6 is 
specially to be observed : DY onyn yp? (at the end of times, years), 
in which 5°2¥ is to be interpreted (as O° with DYaw, ch. x. 3, 4, 
and other designations of time) as denoting that the D'MY stretch 
over years, are times lasting during years. DAY, with the definite 
article, are in prophetic discourse the times determined by God. 

Ver. 14. In those times shall many rise up against the king of 
the south cy Tay as ch. vili. 20); also TY "$5 "23, the violent 
people of the nation (of the Jews), shall raise themselves against 
him. O85 ‘33 are such as belong to the classes of violent men 
who break through the barriers of the divine law (Ezek. xviii. 10). 
These shall raise themselves fin DVAD, to establish the prophecy, 
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i.e. to bring it to an accomplishment. 23 = O%P, Ezek. xiii. 6, as 
3 = Dip in Daniel, and generally in the later Hebrew. Almost 
all interpreters since Jerome have referred this to Daniel’s vision 
of the oppression under Antiochus Epiphanes, ch. viii. 9-14, ver. 
23. This is so far right, as the apostasy of one party among the 
Jews from the law of their fathers, and their adoption of heathen 
customs, contributed to bring about that oppression with which the 
theocracy was visited by Antiochus Epiphanes; but the limiting 
of the }ith to those definite prophecies is too narrow. jin without 
the article is prophecy in undefined generality, and is to be ex- 
tended to all the prophecies which threatened the people of Israel 
with severe chastisements and sufferings on account of their falling 
away from the law and their apostasy from their God. bvisn, 
they shall stumble, fall. “ The falling away shall bring to ‘iin 
no gain, but only the sufferings and tribulation prophesied of” 
(Kliefoth). 

Ver. 15. In this verse, with 2" the Ni2 Ni, ver. 13, is again 
assumed, and the consequence of the war announced, A?2iD JEU, 
to heap up an entrenchment ; cf. Ezek. iv. 2, 2 Kings xix. 32. Y 
nvy1, city of fortifications, without the article, also collectively of 
the fortresses of the kingdom of the south generally. Before such 
power the army, i.e. the war-strength, of the south shall not main- 
tain its ground; even his‘chosen people shall not possess strength 
necessary for this. 

Vers. 16-19. The further undertakings of the king of the north. 

Ver. 16. Having penetrated into the kingdom of the south, he 
shall act there according to his own pleasure, without any one being 
able to withstand him; just as before this the king of the south 
did in the kingdom of the north (ver. 7). With ¥Y" the jussive 
appears pisaal of the future—cf. Du", far (ver. 17); aw (vers. 18 
and 19)—to show that the further actions and under takin gs of the 
king of the north are carried on under the divine decree. “yoy Se 
is he that comes into the land of the south, the king of the north 
(vers. 14 and 15). Having reached the height of victory, he falls 
under the dominion of pride and haughtiness, by which he hastens 
on his ruin and overthrow. After he has subdued the kingdom of 
the southern king, he will go into the land of beauty, z.e. into the 
Holy Land (with reference to ‘237 ON, ch. viii. 9). S02 nba, and 
destruction is in his hand (an explanatory clause), | nds | being here 
not a verb, but a substantive. Only this meaning of i nba is verbally 
established: see under ch. ix. 27, but not the meaning attributed to 
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the word, from the unsuitable introduction of historical events, 
accomplishing, perfectio, according to which Hiav., v. Leng., Maur., 
and Kliefoth translate the clause: and zt (the Holy Land) is wholly 
given into his hand. nba means finishing, conclusion, only in the 
sense of destruction, also in 2 Chron. xii. 2 and Ezek. xiii. 13. 
For the use of 173 of spiritual things which one intends or aims 
“at, cf. Job xi. 14, Isa. xliv. 20. The destruction, however, refers 
not to the Egyptians (Hitzig), but to the Holy Land, in which 
violent (rapacious) people (ver. 14) make common cause with the 
heathen king, and thereby put arms into his hands by which he 
may destroy the land. 

Ver. 17. This verse has been very differently expounded. 
According to the example of Jerome, who translates it: et ponet 
faciem suam ut veniat ad tenendum universum regnum ejus, and 
adds to this the explanatory remark: ut evertat illum h. e. Ptole- 
meum, sive illud, h. e. regnum ejus, many translate the words sind 
42 4PH2 by to come in or against the strength of his whole (Egyp- 
tian) kingdom (C. B. Michaelis, Venema, Havernick, v. Lengerke, 
Maurer), 2.¢. to obtain the superiority over the Egyptian kingdom 
(Kliefoth). But this last interpretation is decidedly opposed by the 
circumstance that PA means strength not in the active sense = 
power over something, but only in the intransitive or passive sense, 
strength as the property of any one. Moreover, both of these ex- 
planations are opposed by the verbal use of Nia ¢c. 2 re’, which does 
not signify: to come in or against a matter, but: to come with—cf. 
Dn3 xia, to come with power, ver. 13, also Isa. xl. 10, Ps. Ixxi. 16 
—as well as by the context, for of the completely subjugated 
south (according to vers. 15 and 16) it cannot yet be said §pA 
ims220, Correctly, Theodot. translates: eicerOeiy ev ioydi maons 
THs Sacirelas ad’tod; Luther: “ to come with the strength of his 
whole kingdom.” Similarly M. Geier, Hitzig, and Kran. The 
king of the north intends thus to come with the force of his whole 
kingdom to obtain full possession of the kingdom of the south. 
iy OW is an explanatory clause defining the manner in which 
he seeks to gain his object. 0%, plur. of the adjective 1, in a sub- 
stantive signification, that which is straight, recta, as Prov. xvi. 13, 
proba (Ewald’s Gram. § 172; while in his commentary he trans- 
lates the word by agreement). ‘Y, with him, i.e. having in intention. 
The sense of the passage is determined according to DvD nivyd, 
ver. 6: with the intention of establishing a direct, right relation, 
namely, by means of a political marriage to bring to himself the 
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kingdom of the south. 4 forms a clause by itself: he shall do 
it, carry it out; there is therefore no need for Hitzig’s arbitrary 
change of the text into MWY. 

The second half of this verse (ver. 17) describes how he carries 
out this intention, but yet does not reach his end. “ He shall give 
him the daughter of women.” 037, of women, the plur. of the 
class, as MINN WDD, Judg. xiv. 5, a young lon (of lonesses) ; 
nions q2, Zech. ix. 9, the foal of an ass (of she-asses). The suffix 
to manna (corrupting her, E.V.) is referred by many to ima>n (his 
kingdom) ; but this reference fails along with the incorrect inter- 
pretation of the pha as the end of the coming. Since in the first 
half of the verse the object of his undertaking is not named, but 
in ver. 16 is denoted by Y?X, the suffix in question can only be 
referred to D'¥27 3, Thus J. D. Michaelis, Bertholdt, Rosen- 
miiller; the former, however, gives to the word mn nwin? the ver- 
bally untenable meaning: “to seduce her into a morally corrupt 
course of conduct;” but Hitzig changes the text, strikes out the 
suffix, and translates: “to accomplish vileness.” M7’ means only 
to destroy, to ruin, hence “ to destroy her” (Kran.). This, it is true, 
was not the object of the marriage, but only its consequence ; 
but the consequence is set forth as had in view, so as forcibly 
to express the thought that the marriage could lead, according 
to a higher direction, only to the destruction of the daughter. 

The last clauses of the verse express the failure of the measure 
adopted. The verbs are fem., not neut.; thus the meaning is not: 
“it shall neither stand, nor succeed to him” (v. Leng., Maurer, 
Hitzig), but: “she (the daughter) shall not stand,” not be able to 
carry out the plan contemplated by her father. The words ioondy 
man do not stand for ry) man ND: “she shall not be to him” or 
“for him.” In this case Nb must be connected with the verb. 
According to the text, i5-x> forms one idea, as Mi> ND, impotent (cf. 
Ewald, § 270): ‘she shall be a not for him” (ein Michtthm), i.e. he 
shall have nothing at all from her. 

Vers. 18 and 19. His fate further drives him to make an assault 
on the islands and maritime coasts of the west (O%8), many of which 
he takes. 2 is not, after the Keri, to be changed into DW; for 
turning himself from Egypt to the islands, he turns back his face 
toward his own land in the north. The two following clauses are 
explained by most interpreters thus: “but a captain shall stop his 
scorn (bring it to silence), and moreover shall give back (recom- 
pense) scorn to him in return.” This is then, according to the 
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example of Jerome, referred to the’ expedition of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes against the Grecian islands which were under the protection 
of Rome, for which he was assailed and overcome by the consul 
Lucius Scipio (Asiaticus) in a battle fought at Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum in Lydia. But the translation in question affords a tolerable 
sense only when we take nea in the meaning moreover, in addition 
to; a meaning which it has not, and cannot have according to its 
etymology. In all places where it is so rendered a negative sen- 
tence goes before it, cf. Gen. xlii. 3, xlvii. 18, Judg. vii. 14, or a 
sentence asking a question with a negative sense, as Amos iii. 3, 4; 
according to which, x5 must here stand before naw if we would 
translate it by besides that or only. mp3 has the idea of exception, 
and can only be rendered after an affirmative statement by however, 
for the passage introduced by it limits the statement going before. 
Thus Theodot. rightly: cataratces dpyovtas dvediopod abtar, 
THY O dvEldicpos avTOD eTLaTpéYet ad’T@; and in close connection 
with this, Jerome has: e¢ cessare faciet principem opprobrit sui et 
opprobrium ejus convertetur in eum. In like manner the Peshito. 
This rendering we must, with Kranichfeld, accede to, and accord- 
ingly understand 1) mavin of the king of the north, and interpret 
the indefinite '¥? (leader, chief) in undefined generality or collec- 
tively, and iNBIN (his reproach) as the second object subordinated 
to PSP, and refer {> as the dative to P¥?. Thus the second insqn 
gains expressiveness corresponding to its place before the verb as 
the contrast to 19 inBqn : “ however his reproach,” i.e. the dishonour 
he did to the chiefs, “ shall they recompense to him.” The subject 
to 2" is the collective P¥?. The statement of the last clause in- 
troduces us to the announcement, mentioned in ver. 19, of the 
overthrow of the king of the north, who wished to spread his power 
also over the west. Since the chiefs (princes) of the islands rendered 
back to him his reproach, i.e. requited to him his attack against 
them, he was under the necessity of returning to the fortresses 
of his own land. With that begins his fall, which ends with his 
complete destruction. 

Ver. 20. Another stands up in his place, who causeth 3 to 
pass over, through his eagerness for riches. wi) most understand 
as a collector of tribute, referring for this to 2 Kings xxiii. 35, and 
m3?) 177 as the Holy Land, and then think on Heliodorus, whom 
Seleucus Nicator sent to Jerusalem to seize the temple treasure. 
But this interpretation of the words is too limited. 22 denotes, 
no doubt (2 Kings xxiii. 35), to collect gold and silver; but it does 
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not thence follow that 23, when silver and gold are not spoken 
of, means to collect tribute. The word in general designates the 
taskmaster who urges on the people to severe labour, afflicts and 
oppresses them as cattle. ma 77 is not synonymous with 778 
‘23, ver. 16, but stands much nearer to mano Ti, ver. 21, and 
designates the glory of the kingdom. The glory of the kingdom 
was brought down by 33, and W297 refers to the whole kingdom 
of the king spoken of, not merely to the Holy Land, which formed 
but a part of his kingdom. By these oppressions of his kingdom he 
prepared himself in a short time for destruction. DON DvD" (days 
few), as in Gen. xxvii. 44, xxix. 20, the designation of a very short 
time. The reference of these words, “in days few,” to the time after 
the pillage of the temple of Jerusalem by Heliodorus is not only 
an arbitrary proceeding, but is also contrary to the import of the 
words, since 2 in 0%'2 does not mean post, DBS ND, in contradis- 
tinction and contrast to monen2 ND, can only denote private enmity 
or private revenge. “ Neither by anger (7.e. private revenge) nor 
by war” points to an immediate divine judgment. 

If we now, before proceeding further in our exposition, atten- 
tively consider the contents of the revelation of vers. 5-20, so as 
to have a clear view of its relation to the historical fulfilment, 
we shall find the following to be the course of the thoughts ex- 
hibited :—After the fall of the Javanic world-kingdom (ver. 4) 
the king of the south shall attain to great power, and one of his 
princes shall found (ver. 5) a yet greater dominion in the north. 
After a course of years they shall enter into an agreement, for the 
king of the south shall give his daughter in marriage to the king 
of the north so as to establish a right relationship between them ; 
but this agreement shall bring about the destruction of the 
daughter, as well as of her father and all who co-operated for the 
effecting of this marriage (ver. 6). Hereupon a descendant of 
that king of the south shall undertake a war against the king of 
the north, victoriously invade the country of the adversary, gather 
together great spoil and carry it away to Egypt, and for years 
hold the supremacy. The king of the north shall, it is true, 
penetrate into his kingdom, but he shall again return home without 
effecting anything (vers. 7-9). His sons also shall pass over the 
kingdom of the south with a multitude of hosts, but the multitude 
shall ke given into the hand of the king, who shall not come to 
power by casting down myriads. The king of the north shall 
return with a host yet more numerous; against the king of the 
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south many, also faithless members of the Jewish nation, shall 
rise up, and the king of the north shall take the fortified cities, 
without the king of the south having the power to offer him 
resistance (vers. 10-15). The conqueror shall now rule in the 
conquered lands after his own pleasure, and set his foot on the 
Holy Land with the intention of destroying it. Thereupon he 
shall come with the whole might of his kingdom against the king 
of the south, and by the marriage of his daughter seek to estab- 
lish a right relationship with him, but he shall only thereby bring 
about the destruction of his daughter. Finally, he shall make an 
assault against the islands and the maritime countries of the west ; 
but he shall be smitten by his chiefs, and be compelled to return to 
the fortresses of his own land, and shall fall (vers. 16-19). But his 
successor, who shall send taskmasters through the most glorious 
regions of the kingdom, shall be destroyed in a short time (ver. 20). 

Thus the revelation depicts how, in the war of the kings of 
the south and of the north, first the king of the south subdued 
the north, but when at the summit of his conquest he sank under 
the power of his adversary through the insurrections and the 
revolt of an apostate party of the Jews; whereupon, by an assault 
upon the west in his endeavour after a firmer establishment and 
a wider extension of his power, he brings about his own overthrow, 
and his successor, in consequence of the oppression of his king- 
dom, comes to his end in a few days. 

Now, since the king who comes into his place (ver. 21 ff.) after 
he has become strong raises himself up against the holy covenant, 
takes away the daily worship in the temple of the Lord, etc., is, 
according tothe historical evidence found in the books of the 
Maccabees, the Seleucidan Antiochus Epiphanes, so the prophetic 
announcement, vers. 5-20, stretches itself over the period from 
the division of the monarchy of Alexander among his generals to 
the commencement of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
year 175 B.c., during which there reigned seven Syrian and six 
Egyptian kings, viz.— 


Syrian Kinaes. E@yeTian Kins. 
Seleucus Nicator, . . from B.c. 310 Ptolemy Lagus, . . from B.c. 323 
Antiochus Sidetes, . . . . 280 Ptolemy Philadelphus, . . . 284 
Antiochus Theus, . . . - . 260 Ptolemy Huergetes, . . . . 246 
Selcucus'@allinicus= 9. . = 220 Ptolemy Philopator,. . . 221 
Seleucus Ceraunus, . . . . 220 Ptolemy Epiphanes, . . . . 204 
Antiochus the Great, . . . . 223 Ptolemy Philometor,. . . 180 


Seleucus Philopator,. . . . 186 
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But in the prophetic revelation there is mention made of only 
four kings of the north (one in vers. 5-9; his sons, vers. 10-12; a 
third, vers. 18-19; and the fourth, ver. 20) and three kings of the 
south (the first, vers. 5 and 6; the “ branch,” vers. 7-9; and the 
king, vers. 10-15), distinctly different, whereby of the former, the 
relation of the sons (ver. 10) to the king indefinitely mentioned 
in ver. 11, is admitted, and of the latter the kings of the south, it 
remains doubtful whether he who is spoken of in vers. 9-15 is dif- 
ferent from or is identical with “ the branch of her roots ” (ver. 7). 
This circumstance shows that the prophecy does not treat of in- 
dividual historical personages, but only places in view the king of 
the south and the king of the north as representatives of the 
power of these two kingdoms. Of these kings special deeds and 
undertakings are indeed mentioned, which point to definite persons ; 
e.g. of the king of the north, that he was one of the princes of the 
king of the south, and founded a greater dominion than his 
(ver. 5); the marriage of the daughter of the king of the south 
to the king of the north (ver. 6); afterwards the marriage also of 
the daughter of the king of the north (ver. 17), and other special 
circumstances in the wars between the two, which are to be 
regarded not merely as individualizing portraitures, but denote 
concrete facts which have verified themselves in history. But yet 
all these specialities do not establish the view that the prophecy 
consists of a series of predictions of historical facta, because even 
these features of the prophecy which find their actual fulfilments 
in history do not coincide with the historical reality. 

Thus all interpreters regard the king of the south, ver. 5, as 
Ptolemy Lagus, and that one of his princes (1¥}2) who founded 
a greater dominion as Seleucus Nicator, or the “ Conqueror,” who, 
in the division of the countries which the conquerors made after 
the overthrow and death of Antiochus, obtained, according to 
Appian, Syr. e. 55, Syria from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Phrygia; then by using every opportunity of 
enlarging his kingdom, he obtained also Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
and a part of Cappadocia, and besides subjugated the Persians, 
Parthians, Bactrians, Arabians, and other nations as far as the 
Indus, which Alexander had conquered; so that, after Alexander, 
no one had more nations of Asia under his sway than Seleucus, 
for from the borders of Phrygia to the Indus all owned his 
sway. While this extension of his kingdom quite harmonizes 
with the prophecy of the greatness of his sovereignty, yet the de- 
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signation “one of his princes” does not accord with the position of 
Ptolemy Lagus. Both of these were certainly at the beginning 
generals of Alexander. Seleucus, afterwards vicegerent of the 
Babylonians, found himself, however, from fear of Antigonus, who 
sought to put him to death, under the necessity of fleeing to Egypt 
to Ptolemy, by whom he was hospitably received, and with whom 
and other vicegerents he entered into a league against Antigonus, 
and when war arose, led an Egyptian fleet against Antigonus 
(Diod. Sic. xix. 55-62). He was accordingly not one of Ptolemy’s 
generals. 

Moreover, the marriage of the king’s daughter, ver. 6, is thus 
explained by Jerome, and all interpreters who follow him :—Ptolemy 
Philadelphus made peace with Antiochus Theus, after many years’ 
war, on the condition that Antiochus should put away his own wife 
Laodice, who was at the same time his half-sister, and disinherit 
her son, and should marry Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, 
and should appoint her first-born son as his successor on the throne 
of the kingdom (Appian, Syr. c. 65, and Jerome). This factum 
can be regarded as a fulfilling of the prophecy, ver. 6; but the 
consequences which resulted from this political marriage do not 
correspond with the consequences prophesied of. According to 
the testimony of history, Ptolemy died two years after this mar- 
riage, whereupon Antiochus set aside Berenice, and took to himself 
again his former wife Laodice, along with her children. But she 
effected the death of her husband by poison, as she feared his 
fickleness, and then her son Seleucus Callinicus ascended the 
throne. Berenice fled with her son to the asylum of Daphne, but 
she was there murdered along with him. The prophecy, according 
to this, differs from the historical facts, not merely in regard to the 
consequences of the events, but also in regard to the matter itself ; 
for it speaks not only of the daughter, but also of her father being 
given up to death, while the natural death of her father is in no 
respect connected with that marriage, and not till after his death 
did the consequences fatal to his daughter and her child develop 
themselves. 

Further, as to the contents of vers. 7-9, history furnishes the 
following confirmations :—In order to save his sister, who was put 
aside by Antiochus Theus, her brother, Ptolemy Euergetes, in- 
vaded the Syrian kingdom, in which Seleucus Callinicus had suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, in alliance with the armies of the 
Asiatic cities, and put to death his mother Laodice, since he had 
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come too late to save his sister, in revenge for her murder, over- 
threw all the Syrian fortresses from Cilicia to the Tigris and 
Babylonia, and would have conquered the whole of the Syrian 
kingdom, if an insurrection which had broken out in Egypt had 
not caused him to return thither, carrying with him many images 
of the gods, and immense treasure, which he had taken from the 
vanquished cities. Then, while engaged in Egypt, Callinicus 
recovered the cities of Asia Minor, but failed to conquer the mari- 
time countries, because his fleet was wrecked in a storm; and: when 
he thereupon undertook a land expedition against Egypt, he was 
totally defeated, so that he returned to Antioch with only a few 
followers: cf. Justin, Hist. xxvii. 1,2; Polyb. v. 58; and Appian, 
Syr.c. 65. On the other hand, the announcement of the war of 
his sons with many hosts overflowing the land, ver. 10, is not con- 
firmed by history. After the death of Callinicus in captivity, 
his son Seleucus Ceraunus succeeded to the government, a very 
incompetent man, who after two years was poisoned by his generals 
in the war with Attalus, without having undertaken anything 
against Egypt. His brother Antiochus, surnamed the Great, suc- 
ceeded him, who, in order to recover Ceele-Syria and Pheenicia, 
renewed the war against the king of Egypt (not till about two 
years after he ascended the throne, however, did Ptolemy Philo- 
pator begin to reign), in which he penetrated twice to Dura, two 
(German) miles north from Ceesarea (Polyb. x. 49), then concluded 
a four months’ truce, and led his host back to the Orontes (Polyb. 
v. 66; Justin, xxx. 1). After the renewal of hostilities he drove 
the Egyptian army back to Sidon, conquered Gilead and Samaria, 
and took up his winter-quarters in Ptolemais (Polyb. v. 63-71). 
In the beginning of the following year, however, he was defeated 
by the Egyptians at Raphia, not far from Gaza, and was com- 
pelled, with great loss in dead and prisoners, to return as quickly 
as possible to Antioch, and to leave Coele-Syria, Pheenicia, and 
Palestine to the Egyptians (Polyb. v. 79, 80, 82-86). Vers. 11 
and 12 refer to this war. Thirteen or fourteen years after this, 
Antiochus, in league with Philip 111. of Macedon, renewed the 
war against the Egyptians, when, after Philopator’s death, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, being five years old, had ascended the throne, retook 
the three above-named countries (Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine), vanquished the Egyptian host led by Scopas near 
Paneas, and compelled the fortress of Sidon, into which the 
Egyptians had fied, to surrender after a lengthened siege, and 
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then concluded a peace with Ptolemy on the condition that he 
took to wife the daughter of Antiochus, Cleopatra, who should 
bring with her, as her dowry, Ceele-Syria, Phcenicia, and Palestine 
(Polyb. xv. 20, xxvili. 17; App. Syr. c.i.; Liv. xxxiii. 19; and. 
Joseph. Antt. xii. 4.1). Since the time of Jerome, the prophecy 
vers. 13-17 has been referred to this last war. But also here the 
historical events fall far behind the contents of the prophecy. The 
prophecy points to the complete subjugation of the king of the 
south, while this war was carried on only for the possession of the 
Asiatic provinces of the Egyptian kingdom. Also the rising up 
of many (5°27, ver. 14) against the king of the south is not his- 
torically verified; and even the relation spoken of by Josephus 
(Antt. xii. 3. 3) in which the Jews stood to Antiochus the Great 
was not of such a kind as to be capable of being regarded as a 
fulfilling of the “ exalting themselves” of the O's 72 °23, ver. 14. 
Still less does the statement of ver. 16, that the king of ithe north 
would stand in the glorious land, agree with mb interpreted of 
conduct of Antiochus the Great coward the Jews + ; for according 
to Josephus, Antt. l.c., he treated the Jews round about Jerusalem 
favourably, because of their own accord they had submitted to 
him and had supported his army, and granted to them not only 
indulgence in regard to the observance of their religious ordi- 
nances, but also afforded them protection. 

Moreover, ver. 18, containing the prophecy of the undertaking 
of the king of the north against the islands, has not its historical 
fulfilment in the expedition of Antiochus the Great against the 
coasts and islands of Asia Minor and the Hellespont; but ver. 19, 
that which is said regarding his return to the fortresses of his own 
land and his overthrow, does not so correspond with the historical 
issue of the reign of this king that one would be able to recognise 
therein a prediction of it. Finally, of his successor, Seleucus 
Philopator, to whom ver. 20 must refer, if the foregoing verses 
treat of Antiochus the Great, nothing further is communicated, 
than that he guum paternis cladibus fractas admodum Syrice opes 
accepisset, post otiosum nullisque admodum rebus gestis nobilitatum 
annorum duodecim regnum, was put to death through the treachery 
of Heliodorus, wnius ex purpuratis (Liv. xli. 19, cf. App. Syr. c. 45), 
and the mission of Heliodorus to Jerusalem to seize the treasures 
of the temple, which is fabulously described in 2 Mace. iii. 4 ff. 
The 7128 (shall be destroyed) of this king DAN ODA (within few 
days) does not harmonize with the fact of his twelve years’ reign. 

2F 
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From this comparison this much follows, that the prophecy does 
not furnish a prediction of the historical wars of the Seleucid and 
the Ptolemies, but an ideal description of the war of the kings of 
the north and the south in its general outlines, whereby, it is true, 
diverse special elements of the prophetical announcement have 
historically been fulfilled, but the historical reality does not cor- 
respond with the contents of the prophecy in anything like an 
exhaustive manner. This ideal character of the prophecy comes 
yet more prominently forward to view in the following prophetic 
description. 


Chap. xi. 21-xii. 3. The further unveiling of the future. 

In this section we have (ver. 21) first the description of the 
prince who, in striving after supremacy, uses all the means that 
cunning and power can contrive, and in his enmity against the 
holy covenant knows no bounds. This description is divided into 
two parts—(1) vers. 21-35, and (2) vers. 36-ch. xii. 3—which de- 
signate the two stadia of his proceedings. In the jirsé part are 
described, (1) his gradual rising to power, vers. 21-24; (2) his 
war with the king of the south for the supremacy, vers. 25-27; 
(3) his rising up against the covenant people, even to the dese- 
cration of the sanctuary by the taking away of the daily sacrifice 
and the setting up of the abomination of desolation, vers. 28-32 ; 
(4) the effect and consequence of this for the people of God, vers. 
32-35. This prince is the enemy of the holy God who is pro- 
phesied of in ch. viii. 9-13, 23-25, under the figure of the little 
horn, and is typically represented in the rising up of the Syrian 
king Antiochus Epiphanes against the covenant people and their 
worship of God. 

Vers. 21-24. The prince's advancement to power.—He appears 
as 123, one despised, t.e. not such an one as by reason of birth has 
any just claim to the throne, and therefore as an intruder, also one 
who finds no recognition (Kranichfeld) ; which Hitzig has more 
definitely explained by mentioning that not Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but his nephew Demetrius, the son of the murdered Seleucus 
Philopator, was the true heir, but was of such a character that 
he was not esteemed worthy of the throne. 12), is despised, not 
= bad, unworthy, but yet supposes unworthiness. There was not 
laid on him the honour or majesty of the kingdom. The dignity 
of the kingdom requires 1in, splendour, majesty, such as God lays 
upon the king of Israel, Ps. xxi. 6 (5), 1 Chron. xxix. 25. But 
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here the subject spoken of is the honour which men give to the 
king, and which was denied to the “despised one” on account of 
his character. He comes mowia, tn security, t.e. unexpectedly (cf. 
ch, viii. 25), and takes possession of the kingdom. PIN, to grasp, 
here to draw violently to himself. nipdpbna, properly, by smooth- 
nesses, intrigues and cunning, not merely flatteries or smooth 
words, but generally hypocritical behaviour in word and deed; 
cf. ver. 34. 

Ver. 22. The kingdom he seized he also knew how to hold fast 
with great power. OWA NivAt, arms (i.e. warlike strength) of an 
inundation, t.e. armies me tO the land are swept away before 
him, destroyed by yet stronger military forces. It is not merely 
the enemy, but also the “ prince of the covenant,” whom he de- 
stroys. N73 1) is can to n3 Oya, Gen. xiv. 13, and ‘Ws 
na, Obad. am cf. Mal. . 14, and, as the absence of ine article 
shows, is to be taken 4 a Asasatl sense. The interpretation of 
na2 3 of the high priest Onias m1I., who at the commencement 
of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes Was driven from his office by 
his brother, and afterwards, at the instigation of Menelaus, was mur- 
dered by the Syrian governor Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch, 
2 Macc. iv. 1 ff., 33 ff. (Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, etc.)—this interpre- 
tation is not warranted by the facts of history. This murder does 
not at all relate to the matter before us, not only because the Jewish 
high priest at Antioch did not sustain the relation of a “ prince of 
the covenant,” but also because the murder was perpetrated with- 
out the previous knowledge of Antiochus, and when the matter was 
reported to him, the murderer was put to death by his command 
(2 Mace. iv. 36-38). Thus also it stands in no connection with 
the war of Antiochus against Egypt. The words cannot also (with 
Havernick, v. Leng., Maurer, Ebrard, Kliefoth) be referred to the 
Egyptian king Ptolemy Philometor, because history knows nothing 
of a covenant entered into between this king and Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, but only that soon after the commencement of the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes the guardians of the young Philometor 
demanded Ceele-Syria from Antiochus, which Antiochus the Great 
had promised (see above, p. 448) as a dowry to his daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was betrothed to Ptolemy Philometor, but Antiochus 
did not deliver it up, and hence a war arose between them. To 
this is to be added, that, as Dereser, v. Lengerke, Maurer, and 
Kranichfeld have rightly remarked, the description in vers. 22-24 
bears an altogether general character, so that v. Leng. and Maurer 
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find therein references to all the three expeditions of Antiochus, 
and in vers. 25-27 find more fully foretold what is only briefly 
hinted at in vers. 22-24. The undertaking of the king against 
Egypt is first described in ver. 24. We must therefore, with 
Kranichfeld, understand N72 1°) in undefined generality of cove- 
nant princes in general, in the sense already given. 

Vers. 23 and 24. In these verses there is a fuller statement of 
the manner in which he treats the princes of the covenant and 
takes possession of their territory. The 1 at the beginning of ver. 
23 is explicative, and the suffix in YON, pointing back to ‘2 7°33, is 
also to be interpreted collectively. 28 MANN}, literally, “ from 
’ the confederating himself with them” (130) is infin. formed in 
the Syriac manner), 7.e. from the time when he had made a cove- 
nant with them, he practised deceit. This was done by his coming 
(n2Y of a warlike coming) and gaining strength with a few people, 
namely (ver. 24), by his coming unexpectedly into the fattest and 
richest places of the province, and there doing unheard-of things— 
things which no previous king, no one of his predecessors, had ever 
done, scattering among them (his followers) spoil and prey and 
riches. Thus rightly, after the Syriac and the Vulgate (dissipabit), 
Rosenmiiller, Kranichfeld, and Ewald; while, on the contrary, v. 
Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, and Kliefoth interpret ta in the sense of to 
distribute, and refer the words to the circumstance that Antiochus 
Epiphanes squandered money lavishly, and made presents to his 
inferiors often without any occasion. But to distribute money and 
spoil is nothing unheard of, and in no way does it agree with the 
“fattest provinces.” The context decidedly refers to conduct which 
injured the fat provinces. This can only consist in squandering 
and dissipating the wealth of this province which he had plundered 
to its injury (on? [to them], dativ. incommodi). An historical con- 
firmation is found in 1 Mace. iil. 29-31. To bring the provinces 
wholly under his power, he devises plans against the fortresses that 
he might subdue them. NY"7s), and indeed (he did this) even for 
atime. We cannot, with Klief., refer this merely to the last pre- 
ceding passage, that his assaults against the fortresses succeeded 
only partly and for a time. The addition (“and that for a time”) 
denotes a period determined by a higher power (cf. ver. 35 and 
ch. xii. 4, 6), and relates to the whole proceedings of this prince 
hitherto described; as C. B. Michaelis has already rightly explained: 
nec enim semper et in perpetuum dolus et succedet et terminus suus et 
tandem ert. 
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Vers. 25-27. These verses describe the victorious war of the 
king who had come to power against the king of the south, the 
war of Antiochus Epiphanes against king Ptolemy Philometor, 
which is described in 1 Mace. i. 16-19, with manifest reference to 
this prophecy. 2" (he shall stir up) is potentialis in the sense of 
divine decree: “ he shall stir up his power and his heart.” 3 is 
not warlike power, which is mentioned in binsrosna (ver. 25), but 
the power which consists in the bringing of a great army under 
his command; 22>, the mental energy for the carrying out of his 
plans. For Hy? N?, cf. ch. vill. 4. The subject is the last-named 
king of the south, who, notwithstanding his very great and powerful 
army, shall not stand in battle, but shall give way, because devices” 
are contrived against him. The subject to 12¥7 is not the enemy, 
the king of the north, with his army, but, according to ver. 26, his 
table-companions. 

. Ver. 26. Here it is more definitely stated why he cannot stand. 
igana "Dak, who eat his food (2308, see under ch. i. 5), i.e. his table- 
companions (cf. Ps. xli. 10 [9]), persons about him. 373%, shall 
break him, i.e. cast him to the ground. His army shall therefore 
overflow, but shall execute nothing, only many shall fall down 
slain. The first member of the verse points to treachery, whereby 
the battle was lost and the war was fruitless. Hitzig incorrectly 
interprets }iO* rushes away, i.e. is disorganized and takes to flight. 
But 0Y cannot have this meaning. 

Ver. 27. Here then is described how the two kings seek 
through feigned friendship to destroy one another. The two kings 
are of course the two kings of the north and the south previously 
named. Of a third, namely, of two kings of Egypt, Philometor 
and Physkon, Daniel knows nothing. The third, Physkon, is 
introduced from history; and hence Hitzig, v. Lengerke, and 
others understand by the “ two kings,” the two kings Antiochus 
and Philometor confederated against the king of the south, but 
Kliefoth, on the contrary, thinks of Antiochus and Physkon, the 
latter of whom he regards as the king of the south, ver. 25. All 
this is arbitrary. Jerome has already rejected the historical evidence 
for this, and remarks: verwm ex eo, quia scriptura nune dicit: duos 
fuisse reges, quorum cor fuerit fraudulentum ... hoc secundum 
historiam demonstrart non potest. aly) p22 Hitzig translates : 
“their heart belongs to wickedness,” contrary to the context. , 
denotes also here only the direction: “ their heart goes toward 
wicked deeds,” is directed thereto. 12 (from yy), formed after 
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ay) (cf. Ewald, §160a), the evil-doing, consists in this, that the one 
seeks to overthrow and destroy the other under the cloak of feigned 
friendship ; for they eat as friends at one table, and “ speak lies’ — 
the one tells lies to the other, professing friendship. But their 
design shall not succeed. All interpretations of these words which 
are determined by historical facta are arbitrary. The history of 
Antiochus Epiphanes furnishes no illustrations for this. In the 
sense of the prophecy ndvn ND has only this meaning: the design 
of the king of the north to destroy the king of the south, and to 
make himself master both of the north and the south, shall not 
succeed, and the king of the south will not fulfil what he promises 
to his deceitful adversary. For yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed. These words state the reason why the 379 shall not 
succeed. Hitzig incorrectly translates: “ but the end holds on- 
wards to the appointed time ;” for °2 cannot in this connection be 
rendered by but, and ? cannot express the idea of holding to any- 
thing. p denotes here, as generally, the direction toward the end, 
as ver. 35, and ch. vili. 17, 19. The end goes yet on to the time 
appointed by God. That this IY (appointment of time) does not 
lie in the present, but in the future, is denoted by “iy, although 
we do not, with Hivernick, interpret 7iy by “ for the end lies yet 
further out,” nor, with v. Lengerke and Maurer, may we supply 
the verb “ withdraws itself, is reserved.” ip stands before }’P 
because on it the emphasis lies. }? is, however, not the end of 
the war between Antiochus and Egypt (v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig), 
but cannot be otherwise taken than }P NY, vers. 35, 40, and ch. 
xu. 4, But in the latter passage }? NY is the time of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, thus the end of the present course of the world, 
with which all the oppression of the people of God ceases. Ac- 
cordingly /? in the verse before us, as in vers. 35 and 40, is the 
time in which the conduct of the kings previously described, in 
their rising up and in their hostility against the people of God, 
reaches its end (ver. 45); and with the overthrow of these enemies 
the period of oppression also comes to an end. This end comes 
only Tying, at the time which God has determined for the purifying 
of His people (ver. 35). So long may the kings of the north and 
the south prosecute their aims; so long shall they strive for the 
possession of the kingdom without succeeding in their plans. 
"yind has here and in ver. 35 the definite article, because in both 
verses the language refers not to any definite time, but to the time 
determined by God for the consummation of His kingdom. The 
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placing of the article in this word in the verse before us is not, 
with Kliefoth, to be explained from a reference to ch. viii. 17, 19. 
The two revelations are separated from each other by too long a 
space of time for this one to refer back to that earlier one by the 
mere use of the article, although both treat of the same subject. 
The 7yit2> occurs besides in ver. 29, where it is natural to suppose 
that it has the same meaning as here; but the contents of that 
verse oppose such a conclusion. Ver. 29 treats, it is true, of a 
renewed warlike expedition against the south, which, however, 
brings neither the final deciding of the war with the south (cf. 
ver. 40), nor yet the end of the oppression of the people of God; 
Tyiia7 is thus ‘only the time determined for the second aggression 
against the south, not the time of the end. 

Vers. 28-32. The rising up against the holy covenant. 

Ver. 28. The success gained by the crafty king of the north 
in his war against the king of the south (ver. 25 f.) increases his 
endeavours after the enlarging of his dominions. Returning from 
Egypt with great riches, z.e. with rich spoil, he raises his heart 
against the holy covenant. By the potentialis 3 (he shall return) 
this new undertaking is placed in the point of view of a divine 
decree, to denote that he thereby brings about his own destruction. 
wip m2 signifies not the holy people in covenant with God (v. 
Lengerke, Maurer, and many older interpreters), but the divine 
institution of the Old Covenant, the Jewish Theocracy. The | 
Jews are only members of this covenant, cf. ver. 30. Calvin is 
right when he says: Mihi stmplicior sensus probatur, quod scilicet 
bellum gerat adversus Deum. The holy covenant is named instead 
of the covenant people to represent the undertaking as an outrage 
against the kingdom of God, which was founded in Israel. 731, 
and he shall do, perform, that which his heart thinks, or that 
which he has in his mind against the holy covenant. The his- 
torical fulfilment is narrated in 1 Mace. i. 22-29. i¥9N? aw) re- 
sumes i378 3, and teaches us that Antiochus undertook. the 
first assault ua the holy covenant on his return from Eeypt 
into his kingdom (to Antioch), as is expressly stated in 1 Mace. 
1.20. 

Ver. 29. In order that he might bring Egypt wholly under 
his power, he undertook a new expedition thither (SI) TW, he 
comes again). But this expedition, like the first, was not success- 
ful (3—3, as—so, cf. Josh. xiv. 11, Ezek. xviii.4). For the ships 
of Chittim come against him. O'3 O'Y, ships the Chittai, for 
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oyna 1) oO, Num. xxiv. 24, whence the expression is derived. 
ond is Cyprus with its chief city Kérrvoyv (now Chieti or Chitti) ; 
see under Gen. x. 4. Ships coming from Cyprus are ships which 
come from the west, from the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1 Macc. i. 1 and viii. 5 0'N5 is interpreted of Mace- 
donia, according to which Bertholdt and Dereser think of the 
Macedonian fleet with which the Roman embassy sailed to Alex- 
andria. This much is historically verified, that the Roman embassy, 
led by Popillius, appeared with a fleet in Alexandria, and im- 
periously commanded Antiochus to desist from his undertaking 
against Egypt and to return to his own land (Liv. xlv. 10-12). 
The LXX. have therefore translated these words by: Kal j€ovce 
‘Pwpaior cal eEdoovow avtov Kal éuBpyncovrat avt@, and cor- 
rectly, so far as the prophecy has received the first historical 
accomplishment in that factum. 822), he shall lose courage, is 
rightly explained by Jerome: non quod interiertt, sed quod omnem 
arrogantice perdiderit magnitudinem.' DY IA, not: he was again 
enraged, for nothing is said of a previous DY. IW, and he turned 
round (back) from his expedition against Egypt. Since he was 
not able to accomplish anything against the 333 (the south), he 
turns his indignation against Judah to destroy the covenant people 
(cf. ver. 28). The 20 in ver. 30d resumes the 2¥ in ver. 30a, so 
as further to express how he gave vent to his anger. Hitzio’s 
interpretation of the first 31 of the return. to Palestine, of thie 
second, of the return from Palestine to Antioch, is not justified. 
inn, he eas observe, direct his attention to the Jews who forsook 
the holy covenant, z.e. the apostate Jews, that he might by their 
help execute his plans against the Mosaic religion—partim ornando 
illos honoribus, partim illorum studiis ad patriam religionem oblite- 
randam comparatis obsecundando, as C. B. Michaelis excellently 
remarks; cf. 1 Macc. i. 11-16 with ii. 18. 


1 The historical facts have been briefly and conclusively brought together 
by Hitzig thus: ‘* On the complaint of the Alexandrians the Roman senate sent 
an embassage, at the head of which was C. Popillius Lenas (Polyb. xxix, 1; 
Liv. xliv. 19). After being detained at Delos (Liv. xliv. 29), they set sail to 
Egypt after the battle at Pydna (Liv. xlv. 10). Here he met Antiochus four 
Roman miles from Alexandria, and presented to him the message of the senate. 
When Antiochus explained that he wished to lay the matter before his counsel- 
lors, Popillius described with the staff he carried in his hand a circle round the 
king, and commanded him to give his answer before he left this circle. Anti- 
ochus, confounded by the circumstance, submitted and withdrew from Egypt 
(Liv. xlv. 12; Polyb. xxix. 11; Appian, Syr.c. 66; Justin. xxxiv. 3).” 
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Ver. 31. Here is stated what he accomplished by the help of 
the apostate Jews. OY, arms, figuratively for help (ver. 5), are 
warlike forces, as vers. 15 and 22. That the plur. has here the 
masculine form, while in those verses it has the fem. form, furnishes 
no reason for a difference of meaning, since Yi} in its proper sense 
of arm occurs promiscue with both endings in the plur.; cf. for Dy 
Gen. xlix. 24, Isa..li. 5, 2 Kings ix. 24, 2 in 32219 is not partitive, 
a part of him, t.e. the host as a part of the king (Hitzig), but out 
from him, or by his command. Y', to stand up, not to stand 
still, as Hitzig, on the ground of the supposition that Antiochus 
on his return from Egypt placed a standing army-corps in Jeru- 
salem, would interpret it, contrary to the usage of the word, since 
2Y does not signify to stand still in the sense of to remain behind, 
though it means to endure, to keep the ground (vers. 6,15). It 
is disputed whether these D'yt denote military forces, troops of the 
hostile king (Havernick, v. Leng., Maur., Hitz., Klief.), or his 
accomplices of the apostate party of the Jews, and thus essentially 
identical with N23 ‘219, ver. 80 (Calvin, Hengstb. Christol. iii. 1, 
p- 110, Kran., and others). In favour of the latter view, Kranich- 
feild argues that the M72 °2IY (those that forsake the covenant), 
according to ver. 30, come under consideration as a support to the 
king, and the 39 of this verse before us evidently refers to the 
king’s own army, and therefore would be superfluous. But these 
two reasons prove nothing. The 53 is not superfluous, even 
though it were used of the king’s own army. Since in vers. 30 
and 32 the king of the north is the subject of the clause, it was 
necessary in pyht to define in what relation they stood to the king. 
But the other remark, that the 12 *2!) come into view as a sup- 
port to the king, does not prove that these are the same who 
desecrate the sdactiiaky and set up the abomination of desolation. 
On the contrary, if 3212! denotes the causal exit, the D'Y4 cannot be 
the apostate Jews, but only warlike forces which the king leads 
forth. If we refer D'V4t to the apostate Jews, then we must, with 
Hengstenberg and Gesenius, take %39 in the sense of ¢o jen 
Moreover, the D'Y5t manifestly stand in contrast to the yrwrig 
m2 of ver. 32. By his troops (military forces) the king lays 
waste the sanctuary, and he makes by means of smooth route 
those who sin against the covenant heathen. Kranichfeld himself 
recognises this contrast, and therefore will understand as the sub- 
ject to pom not merely “those that forsake the covenant” (ver. 
30), but these along with and including the warlike power of the 
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hostile king. An expedient which the difficulty suggested. wap 
is the temple, and N¥'90 (the strength) is in apposition. This appo- 
sition, however, does not say that the temple was fortified (v. Leng., 
Hitzig, Ewald), but it points out the temple as the spiritual fortress 
of Israel. The temple is the “ Feste Burg” (firm tower) of the holy 
covenant (ver. 28), as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, which is a 
firm fortress to His people ; cf. Ps. xxxi. 4, 5 (3, 4); Isa. xxv. 4; 
Ps. xviii. 3 (2). “on pon is essentially identical with {i> Twn 
iwapn, ch. viii. 11. The two following clauses state what the de- 
secration consists in: in the taking away, the removal of the 
stated worship of Jehovah, and in the placing, setting up of the 
abomination of desolation, ¢.e. of the idol-altar on Jehovah’s altar 
of burnt-offering ; see under ch. viii. 11 (p. 297 f.). DDw is 
not the genitive, but an adjective to 3p (without the article 
after the definite noun, as e.g. ch. vill. 13): the desolating abomi- 
nation, t.e. the abomination which effects the desolation. With 
reference to the fulfilment, cf. 1 Macc. i. 37, 45, 54, and above, 
p- 371. 

Vers. 32-35. The consequences to the people of Israel which result 
from this sin against the holy covenant.—The ungodly shall become 
heathen, z.e. shall wholly apostatize from the true God; but, on the 
other hand, the pious shall be strengthened in their confidence in 
the Lord. This is in general the import of ver. 32, the first half of 
which, however, has been very differently interpreted. 2 yw 
signifies neither “those who sinfully make a covenant” (Havernick), 
nor “sinners among the covenant people” (v. Lengerke), nor 
“those who condemn the covenant,” z.e. those who reject the sign 
of the covenant, circumcision (Hitzig). The latter meaning is 
altogether arbitrary. Against the second is the fact that DW 
is in use for sinners; against the first, that Na yw could only 
mean: “to declare the covenant punishable.” 77 means to act 
wickedly, to sin, and N73 can only be the accusative of reference, 
which is subordinated to the participle for the purpose of limitation 
(Ewald, § 288); literally, “the acting wickedly with reference to 
the covenant.” The absence of the article in "2 is no proof 
against the reference of the word to the holy covenant. The 
article is wanting in Daniel where otherwise the determination is 
found from the connection, e.g. ch. viii. 13. Sinning against the 
covenant is, it is true, a stronger expression than M2 3 (to forsake 
the covenant), but it does not include the idea of the entire apostasy 
from God, but only insolent violation of the covenant law, so that 
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of N32 YY it can very well be predicated 42M. 9207 does not 
mean to pollute (Kran.), but to desecrate, to make profane; and 
spoken of persons, to make them as heathen, as frequently in the 
Syriac. nipon, flatteries, here deceitful promises of earthly advan- 
tage; cf. under ver. 21. For the subject spoken of here, see 1 
Mace. ii. 18. YaDN ‘yt are the true confessors of the Lord. The 
suffix to HN is neither to be interpreted distributively nor to be 
referred to DY, To 3PM we are to supply n23 from the context: 
“to hold fast to the covenant.” 3, as vers. 17, 28, 30, to carry 
out the design. In what way this is done is explained in vers. 33 
and 34a. 

Wetnoo. ‘abn is not the teachers, but intelligentes, those who 
have insight or understanding. The pious are meant by the word, 
those who know their God (ver. 382). This is seen from the con- 
trast DY, ch. xii. 10. According to the O. T. view, wisdom, 
insight, are correlative ideas with the fear of God, piety, Ps. xiv. 
1, Job xxviii. 28; and 0°27? with the article, the many, the great 
multitude of the people who bring themselves forward to view by 
the judicious appearance of the pious, are moved to hold fast by 
the law of the Lord. Yet they who understand shall for a time 
fall by the sword, etc. The subject to ving is not the BD’), or 
those with the teachers (Hitzig), but the Op ‘abn, but not all, 
but, according to ver. 35, a number of them; for in ver. 35 falling 
is not first specially predicated of the teachers, as Hitzig thinks, but 
only the effect which that would have on the whole people. The 
words point to a warlike rising up of the faithful members of the 
covenant people against the hostile king, and have had their first 
historical fulfilment in the insurrection of the Maccabees against 
Antiochus Epiphanes; cf. 1 Macc. ii. ff. In 1 Mace. i. 57, ii. 38, 
iii, 41, v. 18, 2 Mace. vi. 11, there are examples of this falling by 
the sword. The 0°37 after 0% in several Codd. is a worthless 
gloss. 

Ver. 34. Through the fall of the pious in war little help shall 
come to the people of God. ¥ (little) is not “spoken contemptu- 
ously” (Hitzig), but the help is so named in comparison with the 
great deliverance which shall come to the people of God in the 
time of the end by the complete destruction of the oppressor. We 
may not therefore, with Hitzig and others, limit this expression to 
the circumstance that with the victories of Judas Maccabzeus (1 
Mace. iii. 11 ff., 23 ff., iv. 14, etc.) they were far from gaining all, 
for they also met with a defeat (1 Mace. v. 60f.). For with the 
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overthrow of Antiochus and the liberation of the Jews from the 
Syrian yoke, full help was not yet rendered to the people of God. 
The “little help” consists in this, that by the rising up and the wars 
of those that had understanding among the people the theocracy 
was preserved, the destruction of the service of Jehovah and of the 
church of God, which was aimed at by the hostile king, was pre- 
vented, and, as the following clauses express, the purifying of the 
people of God is brought about. This purifying is the design 
and the fruit of the oppression which God brings upon His people 
by means of the hostile king. The attaining of this end is a “little 
help” in comparison with the complete victory over the arch- 
enemy of the time of the end. Many shall connect themselves 
with the pain (intelligentes, ver. 33a) with flatteries (as ver. 
21). “The successes of Judas, and the severity with which he 
and Mattathias treated the apostates (1 Macc. ii. 44, iii. 5, 8), 
had the result of causing many to join them only through hypo- 
crisy (1 Mace. vii. 6; 2 Mace. xiv. 6), who again forsook them as 
soon as opportunity offered; 1 Macc. vi. 21 ff., ix. 23” (Hitzig, 
Kliefoth). 

Ver. 35. Such has been the experience in all periods of the 
church’s history. Therefore does the church need to pass through 
the purifying process of affliction, in which not only the lukewarm 
fall away in the time of conflict, but also many even pain, 
12 is here partitive. punt (they shall fall) is to be understood (cf. 
ver, 33, ‘3 2vi22) not merely of death in battle, but of other cala- 
mities, such as being imprisoned, plundered, etc. | 0a AITYD, to 
melt, t.e. to purify by them, not as to them; for 3 does not represent 
the accusative, as Kranichfeld thinks, referring in confirmation to 
Ewald, § 282. The use of 2 there spoken of is of a different 
nature. The suffix in 093 refers neither to “those that under- 
stand” alone (Hiiv.), nor to the “ many,” ver. 33 (v. Leng.), still 
less to the flatterers in ver. 34 (Maurer), but to all of these toge- 
ther, or to the whole company of the people of God in the sum 
of their individuals. The verbs 12001 m2) serve to strengthen the 
expression (13229 for pape on account of the assonance). 7? Nyy 
(to the time of the end) is connected with Dvn’, the chief idea of 
the passage. The stumbling and falling of “those who under- 
stand” (the pious) shall continue to the time of the end, to 
bring about the purification of the people for their glorification 
in the time of the end. For the end stretches itself out yet to the 
time appointed (cf. ver. 27) ; .e. it does not come in with the “little 
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help” which Israel received by the rising up of “those who under- 
stand” against the hostile king, thus not with the afflictions that 
came upon them by Antiochus, but it shall come afterwards at the 
time appointed by God. The assertion that “the end is connected 
with the death of king Antiochus Epiphanes” (Hitzig, Bleek, and 
others) is founded on a misunderstanding of the following section, 
vers. 36-45. On the contrary, Kranichfeld has rightly remarked, 
that “the statements made in vers. 36 to 39 incl. regarding the 
king of the north, now fall, in accordance with the context, into 
the period which shall expire at that time of the end (ver. 35, cf. 
ver. 40).” From ver. 40 the events of the time of the end are then 
to be prophesied. 

Ver. 36-ch. xii. 8. The second and last stadium in the dominion 
of the enemy of God, with his destruction, and the deliverance of the 
people of God. 

This part of the prophecy is divided into three sections: (1) 
Vers. 36-39 describe the rising of the hostile king above all divine 
and human ordinances; (2) vers. 40-45, his last undertaking against 
the king of the south for the gaining of the dominion of the world, 
together with his overthrow; (3) ch. xii. 1-3, the deliverance of 
the people of God from the last tribulation. 

Regarding the king whose course to its end is described in vers. 
36-45, the views of interpreters differ. Following the example of 
Porphyry, Ephrem Syrus, and Grotius, almost all modern inter- 
preters find predicted here only a description of the conduct of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the time of his destruction ; believing inter- 
preters, such as C. B. Michaelis, Hivernick, and others, regarding 
the whole as having a typical reference to Antichrist. On the 
contrary, Jerome, Theodoret, Luther, Oecolampadius, Osiander, 
Calovius, Geier, and at length Kliefoth, interpret this section as a 
direct prophecy of Antichrist; according to which, 7p, ver. 36, 
representing not Antiochus Epiphanes, but the prince, ze. the 
Antichrist, who is prophesied of under the figure of the little horn 
growing up among the ten kingdoms of the fourth world-kingdom, 
and described in ch. ix. 26 as S30 7°23, must be introduced as a 
new subject in ver. 36. The rabbinical interpreters have also 
adopted the idea of a change of subject in ver. 36, for Aben Ezra, 
Jacchiades, and Abarbanel take Constantine the Great, while 
R. Solomon takes the Roman empire generally, as the subject. 
Essentially the reference of the section to the Antichrist is correct ; 
but the supposition of a change of subject in the prophetic repre- 
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sentation is not established. If in the words, “the fall of those 
who understand, to purify and make white, shall continue to the 
time of the end” (ver. 35), it is also said that the end does not 
yet come with the proceedings of the enemy of God prophesied of 
in vers. 28-34, but lies beyond that; so also, in the verses referred 
to, the destruction of this enemy (Antiochus) is neither directly nor 
indirectly so spoken of as to justify the conclusion that “ the words 
‘to purify and make white,’ etc., extend beyond his time.” If the 
contents of vers. 36-45 lie beyond the end of the enemy who has 
been hitherto spoken of, then ought his destruction to have been 
mentioned, especially since with the words, “to the time of the 
end, because yet for a time appointed,” ver. 35, the words of ver. 
27, “for yet the end of the time appointed,” are resumed. All 
attempts to give to the former of these expressions in ver. 35 
a different meaning from that contained in the latter, ver. 27 
(Calovius, Geier, Kliefoth), amount to verbally impossible inter- 
pretations. The non-mention also of the destruction of this enemy 
(Antiochus) in vers. 32-35 is not justified by the remark that 
this was already known to Daniel from ch. viii., and that in vers. 
36-45 the duration of Antichrist is also omitted (Klief.). For the 
verses do not treat of the duration of the proceedings of the enemy 
of God, but of his end or his destruction. ‘The destruction of the 
enemy at the time of the end is, however, expressly declared, ver. 
45, This would also have been stated in vers. 32-34 if the king 
in ver. 36 had been a different person from the one previously 
described. 72071 with the definite article undeniably points back 
to the king whese appearance and conduct are described in vers. 
21-83. The definite article neither denotes that the Antichrist of 
ch, vil. and ix. 26 f. was known to Daniel (Klief.), nor is it to be 
emphatically interpreted in the sense of the king simply (Geier). 
This is only so far right, that that which is said regarding this 
king, vers. 36-39, partly goes far beyond what Antiochus did, 
partly does not harmonize with what is known of Antiochus, and, 
finally, partly is referred in the N. T. expressly to the Antichrist ; 
ef. ver. 36 with 2 Thess. ii. 4, and ch. xii. 1 with Matt. xxiv. 21. 
These circumstances also are not satisfactorily explained by the 
remark that the prophecy regarding Antiochus glances forward to 
the Antichrist, or that the image of the type (Antiochus) hovers in 
the image of the antitype (Antichrist); they much rather show 
that in the prophetic contemplation there is comprehended in the 
image of one king what has been historically fulfilled in its begin- 
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nings by Antiochus Epiphanes, but shall only meet its complete 
fulfilment by the Antichrist in the time of the end. 

Vers. 36-39. The hostile king exalting himself above all divine 
and human ordinances at the time of the end. 

Ver. 36. This exaltation of the king is here introduced by the 
formula 12372 YY}, which expresses the self-will and the irresistible 
might of his proceeding; cf. ch. ili. 16 and viii. 4,—“ a feature 
common to Antiochus and Antichrist” (Klief.). He shall raise 
himself above every god, not merely “ subjectively in his lofty 
imagination” (Hitzig), but also by his actions. DN7P3, every god, 
not merely the God of Israel, but also the gods of the heathen. 
This does not agree with Antiochus. The (cd0ca gpovetv tmrepy- 
gaves which is said of him, 2 Mace. ix. 12, is not an exalting of 
himself above every god. “ Antiochus was not an deos; he even 
wished to render the worship of Zeus universal; and that he once 
spoiled the temple does not imply his raising himself above every 
god” (Klief.). Of Antiochus much rather, as is said by Livy 
(xli. 20), tx duabus tamen magnis honestisque rebus fere regius 
erat animus, in urbium donis et deorum cultu. On the contrary, 
these words before us are expressly referred to Antichrist, 2 
Thess. ii. 4. 

Yet further, in his arrogance he shall speak nindps, wonderful, 
z.e. impious and astonishing things, against the God of gods, 2.e. he 
true God. This clause expounds oe strengthens the j77 
(speaking great things), which is said of the enemy at the time i 
the end, ch. vii. 8, 11, 20. In this he will prosper, but only till 
the anger of God feet His people (Ot as ch. vili. 19) shall be 
pesomplished. Heparding mp3 see jet cha ix 27. This anger of 


decreed, bth in its proper meaning, according to Frlitoh it repre- 
sents ile matter as finished, settled. Here it faceondinely means : 
“ for that which is snes ie: decreed is accomplished, is not to 
be recalled, but must be done.” 

Ver. 37. The exalting of himself above all on the part of the 
king is further described. ‘“ He shall not regard the gods of his 
fathers,” i.e. shall cast aside the worship of the gods transmitted to 
him from his fathers. This again does not accord with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, regarding whom it is true that history records that he 
wished to suppress the worship practised by the Jews, but it knows 
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nothing! of attempts made by him to destroy the gods and the 
worship of other nations. The words which follow, 02 MUON" 2Y, 
the old interpreters understood of the love of women, or of con- 
jugal love; the modern, after the example of J. D. Michaelis and 
Gesenius, on the contrary, understand them of the goddess Anaitis 
or Mylitta, the Assyrian Venus, and refer them specially to the 
spoiling of the temple of this goddess in Elymais (1 Mace. vi. 1, 
cf. 2 Mace. i. 13). Ewald finally would understand by the ex- 
pression “the desire of women,” the Syrian deity Tammuz-Adonis. 
The connection requires us to think on a deity, because these words 
are placed between two expressions which refer to the gods. But 
the connection is not altogether decisive ; rather the b5 by in the 
clause at the end of the verse denotes that the subject spoken of 
is not merely the king’s raising himself above the gods, but also 
above other objects of pious veneration. A verbal proof that Nuon 
ov) denotes the Anaitis or Adonis as the favourite deity of women 
has not been adduced. For these words, desiderium mulierum, 
denote not that which women desire, but that which women possess 
which is desirable; cf. under 1 Sam. ix. 20. But it is impossible 
that this can be Anaitis or Adonis, but it is a possession or precious 
treasure of women. This desirable possession of women is without 
doubt love; so that, as C. B. Michaelis has remarked, the ex- 
pression is not materially different from D'W2 N208, the love of 
women, 2 Sam. i. 26. The thought: “he shall not regard the 


1 The statement in 1 Mace. i. 41 ff., ‘‘ Moreover king Antiochus wrote to 
his whole kingdom that all should be one people, and every one should have 
his laws: so all the heathen agreed according to the commandment of the 
king,” does not amount to a proof of this, ‘“‘ For,” as Grimm rightly remarks, 
‘“the account of such a decree of Antiochus to all (not Hellenic) peoples of his 
kingdom is very doubtful. No profane historian records anything about it, 
neither does Josephus, nor the author of the second book of the Maccabees in 
the parallel passages. It is true that Antiochus, according to Livy, xli. 20, 
put great honour upon Jupiter by building a splendid temple to Tages, and 
according to Polybius, xxvi. 10, 11, he excelled all kings who preceded him 
in expensive sacrifices and gifts in honour of the gods; but this is no proof of 
a proselytizing fanaticism.” The contrary rather appears from Josephus, Antt. 
xii. 5. 5, where the Samaritans, in a letter to Antiochus, declare, contrary to 
the opinion entertained regarding them by their governor, that by descent 
and custom they were not Jews. Their letter rests on the supposition that the 
royal decree was directed only against the Jews. Cf. Flathe, Gesch. Mace- 
doniens, ii. p:596. Diodorus also (xxxiv.1), to whom Hitzig refers, only states 
that Antiochus wished to dissolve rad véuiuc of the Jewish people, and to 
compel the Jews to abandon their manner of life (ras dyads wsrabicbas). 
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desire of women, or the love of women,” agrees perfectly with the 
connection. After it has been said in the first clause: he shall set 
himself free from all religious reverence transmitted from his 
fathers, from all piety toward the gods in which he had been 
trained, it is then added in the second clause: not merely so, but 
generally from all piety toward men and God, from all the tender 
affections of the love of men and of God. The “ love of women” 
is named as an example selected from the sphere of human piety, 
as that affection of human love and attachment for which even the 
most selfish and most savage of men feel some sensibility. Along 
with this he shall set himself free from midy-03, from all piety or reve- 
rence toward God or toward that which is divine (Klief.), This 
thought is then established by the last clause: “ for he shall mag- 
nify himself above all.” To by by we may not supply MIN ; for 
this clause not only presents the reason for the foregoing clause, 
oP) mIDN-PB by, but for both of the foregoing clauses. Hitzig and 
Kliefoth are right in their interpretation : “ above everything, or 
all, gods and men,” he shall magnify himself, raise himself up in 
arrogance. 

Ver: 38. On the other hand, he will honour the god of for- 
tresses. That O%Y is not, with Theodotion, the Vulgate, Luther, 
and others, to be regarded as the proper name of a god, is now 
generally acknowledged. But as to which god is to be understood 
by the “ god of fortresses,” there is very great diversity of opinion. 
Grotius, C. B. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others think on Mars, the 
god of war, as the one intended ; Hiivernick, v. Lengerke, Maurer, 
and Ewald regard Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom Antiochus pur- 
posed to erect a temple in Antioch (Livy, xli. 20); others, 
Jupiter Olympius; while Hitzig, by changing DY) into dy typ, 
fortress of the sea, thinks that Melkart, or the Phoenician Her- 
cules, is referred to. But according to the following passage, this 
god was not known to his fathers. That could not be said either 
of Mars, or Jupiter, or Melkart. Add to this, “ that if the state- 
ment here refers to the honouring of Hercules, or Mars, or Zeus, 
or Jupiter, then therewith all would be denied that was previously 
said of the king’s being destitute of all religion” (Klief.). The 
words thus in no respect agree with Antiochus, and do not permit us 
to think on any definite heathen deity. 22 by does not signify on 
his foundation, pedestal (Hav., v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald), 
because the remark that he honoured God on his pedestal would 
be quite inappropriate, unless it had been also said that he had 
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erected a statue to him. 423 5y has here the same meaning as in: 
vers. 20, 21, and 7: “ in his place or stead” (Gesenius, de Wette, 
Kliefoth, and others). But the suffix is not, with Klief., to be 
referred to 53 Sy: in the place of all that, which he did not regard, 
but it refers to mIPN-2D : in the place of every god; which is not 
overthrown by the objection that in that case the suffix should 
have been plur., because the suffix is connected with the singular 
moby. The “ god of fortresses” is the personification of war, and 
the thought is this: he will regard no other god, but only war; the 
taking of fortresses he will make his god; and he will worship this 
god above all as the means of his gaining the world-power. Of 
this god, war as the object of deification, it might be said that his 
fathers knew nothing, because no other king had made war his 
religion, his god to whom he offered up in sacrifice all, gold, silver, 
precious stones, jewels. 

Ver. 39. With the help of this god, who was unknown to his 
fathers, he will so proceed against the strong fortresses that he 
rewards with honour, might, and wealth those who acknowledge 
him. This is the meaning of the verse, which has beensvery dif- 
ferently rendered. ‘The majority of modern interpreters separate 
the two parts of the verse from each other, for they refer the first 
hemistich to the preceding, and in the second they find a new 
thought expressed. Hiivernick and v. Lengerke supply a demon- 
strative 75, thus:—thus shall he do to the armed fortresses 
together with the strange gods, i.e. fill the fortified temples with 
treasures, and promote their worship. But the supplement 75 
is here just as arbitrary as is the interpreting of the armed 
fortresses of temples. Hitzig misses the object to NYY, and seeks 
it by changing OY into DY: he prepares for the armed fortresses 
a people of a strange god; but apart from the fact that the 
change of the text is arbitrary, the use of the expression “ people 
of a strange god” for colonists is most singular. Ewald translates 
the expression thus: “he proceeds with the strong fortresses as 
with the strange god,” and explains: “he loves the fortresses only 
just as a god;” but he has given no proof that ? nvy means to 
love. The missing object to 1 follows in the second hemistich, 
just as in Deut. xxxi. 4, Josh. viii. 2, Isa. x. 11. ¥Y means 
simply to do anything to one (Kran., Klief.). 132 PION DY, with 
the help of: the strange god (BY of assistance, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 45), 
not: in the mind of the strange god (Kliefoth), Dy “10, fortified, 
i.e. strong fortresses, are not the fortified walls and houses, but the 
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inhabitants of the fortified cities. With these he does according 
to his will with the help of his god, z.e. of war, namely in this, that 
he rewards with honour and power only those who acknowledge 
him. W237 Wr, who acknowledges, sc. him, the king who made 
war his god. Hitzig has incorrectly interpreted: whom he 
acknowledges. The Keri 12° for the Kethiv 137 is an unneces- 
sary emendation here, as in Isa. xxviii. 15 with 122, The verb 
137] is chosen to reflect upon the word 122. It means to recognise, 
properly to acknowledge him as what he is or wishes to be; cf. 
Deut. xxi. 17. Such an one he shall increase with honour, 
confer upon him sovereignty over many, and divide the land. 
1122 is not for payment, for recompense, as the contrast to 03M 
(gratuitously) (Kran.). That is not a suitable rendering here. 
The word rather means pro premio, as a reward (Maur., Klief.), 
as a reward for the recognition accorded to him. The Vulgate 
renders it rightly according to the sense, gratuito. In this most 
modern interpreters find a reference to the circumstance that 
Antiochus occupied the Jewish fortresses with heathen garrisons, 
and rewarded his adherents with places of honour and with pos- 
sessions of land (2 Mace. iv. 10, 24, v.15). But this is what all 
conquerors do, and it was not peculiar to Antiochus, so that it 
could be mentioned as characteristic of him. The words contain 
the altogether common thought that the king will bestow honour, 
power, and possessions on those who acknowledge him and con- 
duct themselves according to his will, and they accord with the 
character of Antichrist in a yet higher degree than with that of 
Antiochus. 

Vers. 40-43. The last undertakings of the hostile king, and his 
end. 

By the words }‘? NY¥3, which introduce these verses, the follow- 
ing events are placed in the time of the end. Proceeding from 
the view that the whole of the second half of this chapter (vers. 
21-45) treats of Antiochus and his undertakings, most modern 
interpreters find in the verses the prophecy of a last expedition of 
this Syrian king against Egypt, and quote in support of this view 
the words of Jerome: Lt hee Porphyrius ad Antiochum refert, 
guod undecimo anno regni sui rursus contra sororis filiwm, Ptolem. 
Philometorem dimicaverit, qui audiens venire Antiochum congregaverit 
multa populorum millia, sed Antiochus quasi tempestas valida in 
curribus et in equitibus et in classe magna ingressus sit terras pluri- 
mas et transeundo universa vastaverit, veneritque ad Judeam et 
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arcem munierit de ruinis murorum civitatis et sic perrenertt in 
Egyptum. But regarding this expedition not only are historians 
silent, but the supposition of such a thing stands in irrecon- 
cilable contradiction to the historical facts regarding the last 
undertakings of Antiochus. According to 1 Mace. iil. 27 ff., 
Antiochus, on receiving tidings of the successful insurrection of 
the Maccabees, and of the victory which Judas had won, since he 
found that money was wanting to him to carry on the war, re- 
solved to return to Persia, “there to collect the tribute of the 
countries” (1 Mace. iii, 31); and after he had made Lysias 
governor, he delivered to him the one half of his army, that he 
might with it “destroy and root out the strength of Israel,” and 
with the other half departed from Antioch and crossed the 
Euphrates into the high countries, z.e. the high-lying countries 
on the farther side of the Euphrates (1 Mace. ili. 33-37). There 
he heard of the great treasures of a rich city in Persia, and re- 
solved to fall upon this city and to take its treasures; but as the 
inhabitants received notice of the king’s intention, he was driven 
back and compelled to return to Babylon, having accomplished 
nothing. On his return he heard in Persia the tidings of the 
overthrow of Lysias in a battle with the Maccabees, and of the 
re-erection of the altar of Jehovah at Jerusalem; whereupon he 
was so overcome with terror and dismay, that he fell sick and 
died (1 Mace. vi. 1-16). The historical truth of this report is 
confirmed by Polybius, who mentions (fragm. xxxi. 11) that 
Antiochus, being in difficulty for want of money, sought to spoil 
the temple of Artemis in Elymais, and in consequence of the 
failure of his design he fell ill at Tabae in Persia, and there died. 
By these well-established facts the supposition of an invasion of 
Egypt by Antiochus in the eleventh, i.e. the last year of his reign, 
is excluded. ‘The Romans also, after they had already by their 
intervention frustrated his design against Egypt, would certainly 
have prevented a new war, least of all would they have permitted 
an entire subjugation of Egypt and the south, which we must 
accept after vers. 42 and 43. Besides, the statement made by 
Porphyry shows itself to be destitute of historical validity by this, 
that according to it, Antiochus must have made the assault against 
Keypt, while on the contrary, according to the prophecy, ver. 40, 
the king of the south begins the war against the king of the north, 
and the latter, in consequence of this attack, passes through the 
lands with a powerful host and subdues Hgypt. 
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For these reasons, therefore, v. Lengerke, Maurer, and Hitzig 
have abandoned the statement of Porphyry as unhistorical, and 
limited themselves to the supposition that the section (vers. 40-45) 
is only a comprehensive repetition of that which has already been 
said regarding Antiochus Epiphanes, according to which “the 
time of the end” (ver. 40) denotes not the near time of the 
death of Antiochus, but generally the whole period of this king. 
But this is, when compared with vers. 27 and 35, impossible. If 
thus, according to ver. 35, the tribulation with which the people 
of God shall be visited by the hostile king for their purification 
shall last till the time of the end, then the time of the end to 
which the prophecies of vers. 40-45 fall cannot designate the 
‘whole duration of the conduct of this enemy, but only the end of 
his reign and of his persecutions, in which he perishes (ver. 40). 
On the contrary, the reference to ch. viii. 17 avails nothing, be- 
cause there also }? NY has the same meaning as here, 7.e. it denotes 
the termination of the epoch referred to, and is there only made 
a more general expression by means of nyd than here, where by 
ny2 and the connection with ver. 35 the end is more sharply 
defined. ‘To this is to be added, that the contents of vers. 40-45 
are irreconcilable with the supposition that in them is repeated in 
a comprehensive form what has already been said of Antiochus, 
for here something new is announced, something of which nothing 
has been said before. ‘This even Maurer and Hitzig have not 
been able to deny, but have sought to conceal as much as possible,— 
Maurer by the remark: res a scriptore iterum ac sepius pertractatas 
esse, extremam vero manum operi defuisse ; and Hitzig by various 
turnings—“ as it seems,” “ but is not more precisely acknowledged,” 
“the fact is not elsewhere communicated ’—which are obviously 
mere make-shifts. 

Thus vers. 40-45 do not apply to Antiochus Epiphanes, but, 
with most ancient interpreters, they refer only to the final enemy 
of the people of God, the Antichrist. This reference has been 
rightly vindicated by Kliefoth. We cannot, however, agree with 
him in distinguishing this enemy in ver. 40 from the king of 
the south and of the north, and in understanding this verse as 
denoting “that at the time of this hostile king, which shall be the 
time of the end, the kings of the south as well as of the north 
shall attack him, but that he shall penetrate into their lands and 
overthrow them.” Without taking into account the connection, 
this interpretation is not merely possible, but it is even very natural 
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to refer the suffix in ¥ and in {¥ to one and the same person, 
namely, to the king who has hitherto been spoken of, and who 
continues in vers. 40-45 to be the chief subject. But the con- 
nection makes this reference impossible. It is true, indeed, that 
the suffix in 12¥ refers without doubt to this king, but the suffix in 
yey can be referred only to the king of the south named immedi- 
ately before, who pushes at him, because the king against whom 
the king of the south pushes, and of whom mention is made vers. 
21-39, is not only distinctly designated as the king of the north 
(vers. 13-21), but also, according to vers. 40-43, he advances from 
the north against the Holy Land and against Egypt; thus also, ac- 
cording to vers. 40b-43, must be identical with the king of the north. 
In vers. 40-43 we do not read of a war of the hostile king against 
the king of the south and the king of the north. The words in which 
Kliefoth finds indications of this kind are otherwise to be understood. 

Ver. 40. If we now more closely look into particulars, we find 
that /P MY is not the end of the hostile king, but, as in vers. 27 and 
35, the end of the present world-period, in which also, it is true, 
occurs the end of this king (j3?, ver. 45). For the figurative ex- 
pression 132 (shall push), cf. ch. vill. 4. In the word there lies 
the idea that the king of the south commences the war, makes an 
ageression against the hostile king. In the second clause the sub- 
ject is more precisely defined by “the king of the north” for the 
sake of distinctness, or to avoid ambiguity, from which it thence 
follows that the suffix in yey refers to the king of the south. If 
the subject were not named, then “the king of the south” might 
have been taken for it in this clause. The words, “ with chariots, 
and with horsemen, and with many ships,” are an oratorical ex- 
emplification of the powerful war-host which the king of the north 
displayed ; for the further statement, “he presses into the countries, 
overflows and passes over” (729) }2Y as ver. 10), does not agree 
with the idea of a fleet, but refers to land forces. The plur. Nis782 
(into the countries) does not at all agree with the expedition of a 
Syrian king against Egypt, since between Syria and Egypt there 
lay one land, Palestine; but it also does not prove that “the south- 
land and the north-land, the lands of the kings of the south and of 
the north, are meant” (Klief.), but it is to be explained from this, 
that the north, from which the angry king comes in his fury against 
the king of the south, reached far beyond Syria. The king of the 
north is thought of as the ruler of the distant north. 

Ver. 41. Penetrating into the countries and overflowing them 
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with his host, he comes into the glorious land, z.e. Palestine, the land 
of the people of God. See at ver. 16 and ch. viii. 9. “And many 
shall be overthrown.” i237 is not neuter, but refers to Mi¥7N, ver. 
40. For “that the whole lands are meant, represented by their 
inhabitants (cf. the verb masc. spuia’ [shall be overthrown ]), proceeds 
from the exceptions of which the second half of the verse makes 
mention” (Kran.). The three peoples, Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, are represented as altogether spared, because, as 
Jerome has remarked, they lay in the interior, out of the way of 
the line of march of Antiochus to Egypt (v. Leng., Hitzig, and 
others). This opinion Hitzig with justice speaks of as altogether 
superficial, since Antiochus would not have omitted to make war 
against them, as e.g. his father overcame the Ammonites in war 
(Polyb. v. 71), if they had not given indubitable proofs of their 
submission to him. Besides, it is a historical fact that the Edomites 
and Ammonites supported Antiochus in his operations against the 
Jews (1 Macc. v. 3-8, iv. 61); therefore Maurer remarks, under 
10910" (they shall escape): eorum enim in oppremendis Judcis An- 
tiochus usus est auxilio. But since the king here spoken of is 
not Antiochus, this historizing interpretation falls of itself to the 
ground. There is further with justice objected against it, that at 
the time of Antiochus the nation of Moab no longer existed. After 
the Exile the Moabites no longer appear as a nation. They are 
only named (Neh. xiii. 1 and Ezra ix. 1), in a passage cited from 
the Pentateuch, along with the Philistines and the Hittites, to 
characterize the relations of the present after the relations of the 
time of Moses. Edom, Moab, and Ammon, related with Israel by 
descent, are the old hereditary and chief enemies of this people, 
who have become by name representatives of all the hereditary 
and chief enemies of the people of God. ‘These enemies escape 
the overthrow when the other nations sink under the power of the 
Antichrist. i®¥ *23 nw, “the firstling of the sons of Ammon,” 
a.e. that which was most valued or distinguished of the Ammonites 
as a first-fruit, by which Kranichfeld understands the chief city of 
the Ammonites. More simply others understand by the expres- 
sion, “the flower of the people, the very kernel of the nation ;” cf. 
Num. xxiv. 20, Amos vi. 1, Jer. xlix. 35. ‘The expression is so 
far altogether suitable as in the flower of the people the character 
of the nation shows itself, the enmity against the people of God is 
most distinctly revealed; but in this enmity lies the reason for this 
people’s being spared by the enemy of God. 
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Ver. 42. The stretching forth of his hand upon the countries 
is a sign expressive of his seizing them, taking possession of them, 
for which he falls upon them. M8182 are not other countries be- 
sides those which, according to ver. 40, he overflowed (Klief.), but 
the same. Of these lands Egypt is specially noticed in ver. 42 as 
the most powerful, which had hitherto successfully withstood the 
assaults of the king of the north, but which in the time of the 
end shall also be overthrown. Egypt, as the chief power of the 
south, represents the mightiest kingdoms of the earth. Nn sd 
mien? (and there shall not be for an escape), expressive of complete 
overthrow, cf. Joel ii. 3, Jer. 1. 29. 

Ver. 43. Along with the countries all their treasures fall into 
the possession of the conqueror, and also all the allies of the fallen 
kingdom shall be compelled to submit to him. The genitive Dy 
belongs not merely to NINN ( precious things), but to all the before- 
named objects. S123 (at his steps) = PeITg, Judg. iv. 10, denotes 
the camp-followers, but not as mercenary soldiers (v. Leng., Hitz.). 
The Lybians and Cushites represent all the allies of the Egyptians 
(cf. Ezek. xxx. 5, Nah. iii. 9), the most southern nations of the 
earth. 

Vers. 44, 45. The end of the hostile king. 

As has been already seen, the expressions in vers. 40-43 regard- 
ing this king do not agree with Antiochus Epiphanes, so also the 
statements regarding his end are in contradiction to the historical 
facts regarding the end of the Syrian king. When the hostile 
king took possession of Egypt and its treasures, and made the 
Lybians and Cushites subject to him, tidings from the east and 
the north overwhelm him with terror. The masc. mon stands ad 
sensum related to the persons who occasion the reports. The re- 
ports excited his anger, so that he goes forth to destroy many. 
We have to think thus on the reports of revolt and insurrections 
in the east and the north of his kingdom, which came to his ears 
in Egypt. On this ground Hitzig, with other interpreters, refuses 
to refer the statement in ver. 44 to the expedition of Antiochus 
against the Parthians and Armenians (Tacit. hist. v. 8, and App. 
Syr. c. 45, 46; 1 Mace. ili. 37), because Antiochus did not under- 
take this expedition from Egypt; and rather, in regard to the east, 
thinks on the tidings from Jerusalem of the rebellion of Judea (2 
Mace. v. 11 ff.; 1 Mace. i. 24), and in regard to the north, on 
the very problematical expedition against the Aradiei, without ob- 
serving, however, that no Scripture writer designates Jerusalem as 
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lying in the east of Egypt. But besides, Antiochus, since he was 
occupied for some years beyond the Euphrates, and there met with 
his death, could not shortly before his end lead an expedition out 
of Egypt against Aradus. What Porphyry says’ (in Jerome under 
ver. 44) regarding an expedition of Antiochus undertaken from 
Egypt and Lybia against the Aradiei and the Armenian king 
Artaxias, he has gathered only from this verse and from notices 
regarding the wars of Antiochus against the Aradiei and king 
Artaxias (after whose imprisonment, according to App. Syr. c. 46, 
he died), without having any historical evidence for it. But even 
though the statement of Porphyry were better established, yet it 
would not agree with ver. 45; for when the king goes forth, in 
consequence of the report brought to him, to destroy many, he 
plants, according to ver. 45, his palace-tent near to the holy mount, 
and here comes to his end; thus meeting with his destruction in 
the Holy Land not far from Jerusalem, while Antiochus, according 
to Polybius and Porphyry, died in the Persian city of Tabae on his 
return from Persia to Babylon. 

Ver. 45. 03 of planting a tent, only here instead of the usual 
word 70), to spread out, to set up, probably with reference to the 
great palace-like tent of the oriental ruler, whose poles must be 
struck very deep into the earth. Cf. the description of the tent of 
Alexander the Great, which was erected after the oriental type, in 
Polyzen. Strateg. iv. 3. 24, and of the tent of Nadir-Schah in 
Rosenmiiller, A. wu. N. Morgl. iv. p. 364 f. These tents were 
surrounded by a multitude of smaller tents for the guards and 
servants, a circumstance which explains the use of the plur. OA 
is incorrectly taken by Theodotion, Porphyry, Jerome, and others 
for a nomen propr., meaning in Syriac, palace or tower. a? ye! 
= j'ai PS, Gen. i. 6, Joel ii. 17, of a space between two other 
places or objects. wip ay 3, the holy hill of the delight, ze. of 
Palestine (cf. ch. vill. 9), is without doubt the mountain on which 
stood the temple of Jerusalem, as v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig, and 
Ewald acknowledge. The interpretation of the mountain of the 
temple of Anaitis in Elymais (Dereser, Hiivernick) needs no refu- 
tation. According to this, 85’ cannot designate the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, as Kliefoth supposes, but it is only the poetic 


1 The words are: Pugnans contra Aiqgyptios et Lybias, Asthiopiasque pertran- 
siens, audiet sibi ab aquilone et oriente prelia concitart, unde et regrediens capit 
Aradios resistentes et omnem in littore Phenicis vastavit provinciam ; confestimque 
pergit ad Artaxiam regem Armenizx, qui de orientis partibus movebatur. 
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plur. of fulness, as a sign of the great Mediterranean Sea. Since 
now this scene where the great enemy of the people of God comes 
to his end, i.e. perishes, in no respect agrees with the place where 
Antiochus died, then according to Hitzig the pseudo-Daniel does 
not here accurately distinguish the separate expeditions from one 
another, and must have omitted between the first and the second 
half of the verse the interval between the return of Antiochus 
from Egypt and his death, because Antiochus never again trod the 
soil of Palestine. Such expedients condemn themselves. With “he 
shall come to his end,” cf. ch. viii. 25, where the end of this enemy 
of God is described as a being “ broken without the hand of man.” 
Here the expression “and none shall help him” is added to desig- 
nate the hopelessness of his overthrow. 

The placing of the overthrow of this enemy with his host near 
the temple-mountain agrees with the other prophecies of the O. T., 
which place the decisive destruction of the hostile world-power by 
the appearance of the Lord for the consummation of His king- 
dom upon the mountains of Israel (Ezek. xxxix. 4), or in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem, or at Jerusalem (Joel iv. 2 [iii. 2], 
12 f.; Zech. xiv. 2), and confirms the result of our exposition, that 
the hostile king, the last enemy of the world-power, is the Anti- 
christ. With this also the conclusion, ch. xii. 1-3, is in harmony. 

Ch. xi. 1-3. The final deliverance of Israel from the last tribu- 
lation, and their consummation. 

Ver. 1. ST YD points back to 7P NYA (ch. xi. 40). At the 
time of the end, in which the hostile persecutor rises up to subdue 
the whole world, and sets up his camp in the Holy Land to destroy 
many in great anger and to strike them with the ban (00, ch. 
xi. 44), a.e. totally to outroot them (ch. xi. 40-45), the great angel- 
prince Michael shall come forth and fight for the people of God 
against their oppressor. Regarding Michael, see under ch. x. 13, 
p- 417. ‘ Who stands over the sons of thy people,” ze. stands 
near, protecting them (cf. for Dy 12Y in the sense of coming to 
protect, Esth. viii. 11, ix. 16), describes Michael, who carries on his 
work as Israel’s WY (ch. x. 21). That Michael, fighting for Daniel’s 
people, goes forth against the hostile king (ch. xi. 45), is, it is true, 
not said expressis verbis, but it lies in the context, especially in the 
Way pelo? (thy people shall be delivered) of the second half of the 
verse, as well as in the expressions regarding Michael, ch. x. 13 
and 21. 

But the people of God need such powerful help for their 
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deliverance, because that time shall be one of oppression without 
any parallel. ‘The description of this oppression seems to be based 
on Jer. xxx. 7 (C. B. Michaelis, Hengstenberg) ; but that which 
is there said is here heightened by the relative clause (cf. Joel ii. 
2), which enlarges the thought, Ex. ix. 18, 24. This ™¥ MY (time 
of distress) is the climax of the oppression which the hostile king 
shall bring upon Israel, and occurs at. the same time as the expiry 
of the last (the seventieth) week, ch. ix. 26. “The salvation of 
Israel (021), which is here thought of as brought about under the 
direction of Michael, coincides essentially with the description, ch. 
vil. 18, 26 f., 14, ix. 24.” Thus Kranichfeld rightly remarks. He 
also rightly identifies the continued victorious deliverance of Israel 
from the oppression (ver. 1) with the setting up of the Messianic 
kingdom, described in ch. vil. 2, 9, and finds in this verse (ch. xii. 
1) the Messianic kingdom dissolving the world-kingdoms. 

With this the opposers of the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel also agree, and deduce therefrom the conclusion, that the 
pseude-Daniel expected, along with the overthrow of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the appearance of the Messianic kingdom of glory. 
This conclusion would be indisputable if the premises from which it 
is drawn, that 8°77 Nya (at that time) is the time of Antiochus, were 
well founded. All attempts of believing interpreters, who, with 
Porphyry, Grotius, Bleek, v. Lengerke, Hitzig, and others, find the 
death of Antiochus prophesied in ch. xi. 45, to dismiss this con- 
clusion, appear on close inspection to be untenable. According to 
Hivernick, with 897 Nd (and at that time) a new period following 
that going before is introduced, and that 877 NYA means at some 
future time. The appearance of Michael for his people denotes 
the appearance of the Messiah; and the sufferings and oppressions 
connected with his appearance denote the sufferings which the 
people of Israel shall endure at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, but which shall be most fully realized only at the 
second coming of the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 21, 22. But this expla- 
nation is shattered against the 847 nya, which never has the 
meaning “at some time,” z.e. in the further future, and is refuted 
by the following remark of Hitzig :—“ Not once,” says he, with 
good ground, “can the words 817 D132 be proved by such passages 
as 2 Kings iii. 6, Isa. xxvii. 5, Gen. xxxix. 11, to have the mean- 
ing of at that day ; in 8 Nya we may not by any means seek such 
a meaning, and the copula here puts a complete barrier in the 
way of such arbitrariness. Moreover, if the epoch of Antiochus 
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Epiphanes was indeed a time of oppression, how could a reader 
then not refer this #77 to the time of that king described in the 
foregoing chapter?” Finally, pan (intelligentes), ver. 3, refers 
back to the OY Sai who helped many to knowledge, and who lost 
their lives in the persecution (ch. xi. 33, 34), and now are raised 
to eternal life.’ 

Hiivernick, however, was right, in opposing those who refer 
ver. 1 to the period of persecution under Antiochus, in arguing 
that the statement of the unheard-of greatness of the affliction is 
far too strong for such a period, and at the same time that the 
promise of the deliverance of those that shall be found written in 
the book does not accord with that Syrian oppression, although he 
is in error when he interprets the appearance of Michael of the 
first appearance of Christ. This interpretation receives no sup- 
port either from ch. ix. 26 or from Matt. xxiv. 21, 22, because 
both passages treat of the coming of Christ in glory. But if the 
reference of this verse to the appearance of Christ in the flesh is 
inconsistent with the words, still more so is its reference to the 
period of Antiochus. Those interpreters who advance this view 
are under the necessity of violently separating ver. 1 from vers. 2 
and 8, which undoubtedly treat of the resurrection from the dead. 

According to Auberlen, who has rightly conceived that the 
Db, ch. xii. 3, allude to the D3, ch. xi. 33 and 34, the 
D’a13 P12 to the band 1D, ch. xi. 33, vers. 2 and 3 do not inti- 
mate any progress in the development of the history, but by men- 
tioning the resurrection only, are referred to the eternal retribution 
which awaits the Israelites according to their conduct during the 
time of great persecution under Antiochus, because, as C. B. 
Michaelis has said, ejus (2.e. of the resurrection) consideratio magnam 
vim habet ad confirmandum animum sub tribulationibus. As to the 
period between the time of trial and the resurrection, nothing 
whatever is said ; for in vers. 2 and 3 every designation of time is 
wanting, while in ver. 1 the expression “at this time” twice 
occurs. Thus Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 6) has remarked, 
‘‘ Whether there be a longer or a shorter time between the tribu- 
lation of the Maccabean era and the resurrection, the consolation 
from the fact of the resurrection remains equally powerful. There- 
fore it is so connected with the. deliverance from the persecution 


1 These arguments extend also to the overthrow of Ebrard’s view, that the 


expression ‘‘ to this time” refers to the time after Antiochus Epiphanes shall 
have died. 
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as if the one immediately followed the other.” But with this it is 
conceded that the resurrection from the dead is so associated with 
the deliverance of Israel from the tyranny of Antiochus as if it 
came immediately after it, as the opponents of the genuineness 
of the book affirm. But this interpretation is obviously a mere 
make-shift. 

Vers. 2, 3. These verses do not at all present the form of a 
parenetic reference to the retribution commencing with the resur- 
rection. Ver. 2 is by the copula 1 connected with ver. 1, and 
thereby designates the continuance of the thought of the second 
half of ver. 1, ze. the further representation of the deliverance of 
God’s people, namely, of all those who are written in the book of 
life. Since many of the D3%2 who know their God (ch. xi. 33) 
lose their life in the persecution, so in the promise of deliverance 
a disclosure of the lot awaiting those who sealed with their blood 
their fidelity to God was not to be avoided, if the prophecy shall 
wholly gain its end, ze. if the promise of the deliverance of all 
the pious shall afford to the people of God in the times of oppres- 
sion strength and joy in their enduring fidelity to God. The 
appeal to the fact that vers. 2 and 3 contain no designation of time 
proves nothing at all, for this simple reason, that the verses con- 
nected by “ and” are by this copula placed under ver. 1, which 
contains a designation of time, and only further show how this de- 
liverance shall ensue, namely thus, that a part of the people shall 
outlive the tribulation, but those who lose their lives in the per- 
secution shall rise again from the dead. 

To this is to be added that the contents of ver. 1 do not agree 
with the period of persecution under Antiochus. That which is 
said regarding the greatness of the persecution is much too strong 
for it. The words, “There shall be a time of trouble such as 
never was ‘J Ni, since there was a nation or nations,” desig- 
nate it as such as never was before on the earth. Theodoret 
interprets thus: ofa od yéyovev, ad’ ob yeyévntas EOvos emt THs yhs 
€ws Tov Katpov éxeivov. With reference to these words our Lord 
says: ola ov yéyovey am apyis Kocpou Ews Tod viv, odd od mn 
yévntat, Matt. xxiv. 21. Though the oppression which Antiochus 
brought upon Israel may have been most severe, yet it could not 
be said of it without exaggeration, that it was such a tribulation 
as never had been from the beginning of the world. Antiochus, 
it is true, sought to outroot Judaism root and branch, but 
Pharaoh also wished to do the same by his command to destroy all 
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the Hebrew male children at their birth ; and as Antiochus wished 
to make the worship of the Grecian Zeus, so also Jezebel the wor- 
ship of the Phcenician Hercules, in the place of the worship of 
Jehovah, the national religion in Israel. 

Still less does the second hemistich of ver. 1 refer to the de- 
liverance of the people from the power of Antiochus. Under the 
words, “ every one that shall be found written in the book,” Hitzig 
remarks that they point back to Isa. iv. 3, and that the book is 
thus the book of life, and corrects the vain interpretation of v. 
Lengerke, that “to be written in the book” means in an earthly 
sense to live, to be appointed to life, by the more accurate explana- 
tion, “ The book of life is thus the record of those who shall live, 
it is the list of the citizens of the Messianic kingdom (Phil. iv. 3), 
and in Isaiah contains the names of those who reach it living, in 
Daniel also of those who must first be raised from the dead for it.” 
Cf. regarding the book of life, under Ex. xxxii. 32. 

Accordingly 877 nY2 extends into the Messianic time. This 
is so far acknowledged by Hofmann (Weiss. u. Hrf. i. p. 313, and 
Schriftbew. ii. 2, p. 697), in that he finds in ver. 1, from “ and 
there shall be a time,” and in vers. 2 and 3, the prophecy of the 
final close of the history of nations, the time of the great tribulation 
at the termination of the present course of the world, the complete 
salvation of Israel in it, and the resurrection of the dead at the 
end of the world. Since, however, Hofmann likewise refers the 
last verses of the preceding chapter to the time of Antiochus and 
his destruction, and can only refer the 83 Nyl; at the beginning 
of ch, xii., from its close connection with the last words of ch. xi., 
to the time which has hitherto been spoken of, so he supposes that 
in the first clause of the first verse of this chapter (xii.) there 
cannot be a passing over to another time, but that this transition 
is first made by 19. This transition ie seeks indeed, in the 2d 
ed. of his Schriftbew. l.c., to cover by the remark : that we may 
not explain the words of the angel, 4) ny 70M, as if they meant: 
that time shall be a time of toh such as he not been till now; 
but much rather that they are to be translated: “and there shall 
arise a time of trouble such as never was to that time.” But this 
separation of the words in question from ees going before by the 
translation of 17) “and there shall arise,” is rendered impossible 
by the words following, wi nyt IW; for these so distinctly point 
back to the words with which the verse commences, that we may 
not empty them of their definite contents by the ambiguous “ till 
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that time.” If the angel says, There shall arise a time of oppres- 
siun such as has never been since there were nations till that time 
when Michael shall appear for his people, or, as Hofmann trans- 
lates it, shall “hold fast his place,” then to every unprejudiced 
reader it is clear that this tribulation such as has never been before 
shall arise not for the first time centuries after the appearance of 
Michael or of his “ holding fast his place,” but in the time of the 
war of the angel-prince for the people of God. In this same time 
the angel further places the salvation of the people of Daniel and 
the resurrection of the dead.t 

The failure of all attempts to gain a space of time between ch. 
xi. 45 and xii. 1 or 2 incontrovertibly shows that the assertions of 
those who dispute the genuineness of the book, that the pseudo- 
Daniel expected along with the death of Antiochus the commence- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom and of the resurrection of the dead, 
would have a foundation 7f the last verses of ch. xi. treated of the 
last undertakings of this Syrian king against the theocracy. This 
if, it has, however, been seen from ch. xi., is not established. In 
ch. xi. 40-45 the statements do not refer to Antiochus, but to the 
time of the end, of the last enemy of the holy God, and of his 
destruction. With that is connected, without any intervening space, 
in ch. xii. 1 the description of the last oppression of the people of 
God and their salvation to everlasting life. The prophecy of that 
unheard-of great tribulation Christ has in Matt. xxiv. 21 referred, 
wholly in the sense of the prophetic announcement, to the yet future 
Orius weyadn which shall precede the coming of the Son of man 
in the clouds of heaven to judge the world and to bring to a con- 
summation the kingdom of God. That this tribulation shall come 
only upon Israel, ‘the people of God, is not said; the “a ni 
refers much more to a tribulation fees shall come upon the whole 


1 Hofmann’s explanation of the words would only be valid if the definition 
of time Nu nya “IOS stood after nny in the text, which Hofm. in his most 


recent attempts at its exposition has interpolated inadvertently, while in his 
earlier exposition (Weiss. u. Erf. i. p. 314) he has openly said: “‘ These last 
things connect themselves with the prospect of the end of that oppressor of 
Israel, not otherwise than as when Isaiah spoke of the approaching assault of 
the Assyrians on Jerusalem as of the last affliction of the city, or as in Jeremiah 
the end of those seventy years is also the end of all the sufferings of his people. 
There remains therefore a want of clearness in this prospect,” ete. This want of 
clearness le has, in his most recent exposition in the Schrifibew., not set aside, 
but increased, by the supposition of an immediate transition from the time of 
Antiochus to the time of the end. 
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of humanity. In it shall the angel-prince Michael help the people 
of Daniel, z.e. the people of God. That he shall destroy the hostile 
king, the AniGobriee is not said. His influence extends only to the 
assistance which he shall render to the people of God for their 
salvation, so that all who are written in the book of life shall be 
saved. Christ, in His eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv., does 
not make mention of this assistance, but only says that for the 
elect’s sake the days of the oppression shall be shortened, otherwise 
that no one would be saved (éo#0n, Matt. xxiv. 22). Wherein the 
help of Michael consists, is seen partly from that which is said in 
ch. x. 13 and 21 regarding him, that he helped the Angel of the 
Lord in the war against the hostile spirit of the Persian and the 
Javanic world-kingdom, partly from the war of Michael against 
the dragon described in Rey. xii. 7 ff. From these indications it is 
clear that we may not limit the help on the part of Michael to 
the help which he renders to the saints of God in the last war and 
struggle, but that he stands by them in all wars against the world- » 
power and its princes, and helps them to victory. 

But the salvation which the people of God shall experience in 
the time of the unparalleled great oppression is essentially different 
from the help which was imparted to the people of Israel in the time 
of the Maccabees. ‘This is called “a little help,” ch. xi. 34. So 
also is the oppression of Israel in the time of the Maccabees dif- 
ferent from the oppression in the end of the time, as to its object 
and consequences. The former oppression shall, according to ch. 
xi. 833-35, serve to purify the people and to make them white to 
the time of the end; the oppression at the time of the end, on the 
contrary, according to ch. xii. 1-3, shall effect the salvation (01977) 
of the people, z.e. prepare the people for the everlasting life, and 
bring about the separation of the righteous from the wicked for 
eternity. These clearly stated distinctions confirm the result 
already reached, that ch. xii. 1-3 do not treat of the time of 
Antiochus and the Maccabees. 

The promised salvation of the people (02°) is more particularly 
defined by the addition to W2¥: “ every one who shall be found 
written in the book,” sc. of life (see above, p. 478) ; thus every one 
whom God has ordained to life, all the genuine members of the 
people of God. DoD), shall be saved, sc. out of the tribulation, so 
that they do not on therein. But since, according to cor i 
33 ff., in the oppression, which passes over the people of God for 
their purification, many shall lose their lives, and this also shall be 
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the case in the last and severest oppression, the angel gives to the 
prophet, in ver. 2, disclosures also regarding the dead, namely, that 
they shall awaken out of the sleep of death. By the connection of 
this verse with the preceding by 3, without any further designation 
of time, the resurrection of the dead is placed as synchronous with 
the deliverance of the people. “ For that the two clauses, ‘ thy 
people shall be delivered’ (ver. 1), and ¢ many shall awake,’ not 
only reciprocally complete each other, but also denote contempo- 
raneous facts, we only deny by first denying that the former 
declares the final salvation of Israel” (Hofm. Schriftbew. ii. 2, 
p- 598). 1%, sleeping, is here used, as in Job iii. 13, Jer. li. 39, of 
death ; cf. caOevdev, Matt. ix. 24,1 Thess. v. 10, and xoipacbar, 
1 Thess. iv. 14. 5Y"NDIN, occurring only here, formed after Gen. 
il. 19, means not the dust of the earth, but dusty earth, terra pulveris, 
denoting the grave, as 15Y, Ps. xxii. 30. 

It appears surprising that 0°29, many, shall awake, since ac- 
cording to the sequel, where the rising of some to life and of some 
to shame is spoken of, much rather the word all might have been 
expected. This difficulty is not removed by the remark that many 
stands for all, because 5°21 does not mean all. Concerning the 
opinion that many stands for all, Hofmann remarks, that the ex- 
pression “ sleeping in the dust of earth” is not connected with 
the word many (0°27), but with the verb “shall awake” (S°p) : 
“ of them there shall be many, of whom those who sleep in the 
earth shall arise” (Hofm.). So also C. B. Michaelis interprets the 
words by reference to the Masoretic accentuation, which has sepa- 
rated 0°37 from 22D (sleeping), only that he takes }) in the sense 
of stating the terminus mutationis a quo. But by this very artificial 
interpretation nothing at all is gained ; for the thought still remains 
the same, that of those who sleep in the dust many (not all) awake. 
The partitive interpretation of }) is the only simple and natural 
one, and therefore with most interpreters we prefer it. The 030 
can only be rightly interpreted from the context. The angel has 
it not in view to give a general statement regarding the resurrection 
of the dead, but only disclosures on this point, that the final salva- 
tion of the people shall not be limited to those still living at the 
end of the great tribulation, but shall include also those who have 
lost their lives during the period of the tribulation. 

In ch. xi. 33, 35, the angel had already said, that of “ those 
that understand” many shall fall by the sword and by flame, ete. 
When the tribulation at the time of the end increases to an un- 
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paralleled extent (ch. xii. 1), a yet greater number shall perish, so 
that when salvation comes, only a remnant of the people shall be 
then in life. To this surviving remnant of the people salvation is 
promised ; but the promise is limited yet further by the addition: 
“every one that is found written in the book ;” not all that are then 
living, but only those whose names are recorded in the book of life 
shall be partakers of the deliverance, i.e. of the Messianic salva- 
tion. But many (0°22) of those that sleep, who died in the time 
of tribulation, shall awake out of sleep, some to everlasting life, 
and some to everlasting shame. As with the living, so also with 
the dead, not all attain to salvation. Also among those that arise 
there shall be a distinction, in which the reward of the faithful and 
of the unfaithful shall be made known. The word “ many” is 
accordingly used only with reference to the small number of those 
who shall then be living, and not with reference either to the 
universality of the resurrection of the dead or to a portion only 
of the dead, but merely to add to the multitude of the dead, who 
shall then have part with the living, the small number of those who 
shall experience in the flesh the conclusion of the matter. 

If we consider this course of thought, then we shall find it 
necessary neither to obtrude upon 0°37 the meaning of all,—a 
meaning which it has not and cannot have, for the universality of 
the resurrection is removed by the particle }, which makes it 
impossible that 0°37 = 0°21, of modAol = mdvtes (cf. Rom. v. 15 
with ver. 12),—nor shall we need to adopt the conclusion that here 
a partial resurrection is taught, in contradiction to the doctrine of 
the N. T., and particularly of Christ, who has quoted this passage 
in John v. 24, using for the 0°37 the word avres; for this con- 
clusion can only be drawn from the misapprehension of the course 
of thought here presented, that this verse contains a general state- 
ment of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, an idea which 
is foreign to the connection. 

From the correct interpretation of the course of thought arises 
the correct answer to the controverted question, whether here we 
are taught concerning the resurrection of the people of Israel, or 
concerning the resurrection of mankind generally. Neither the 
one nor the other of these things is taught here. The prophetic 
words treat of the people of Daniel, by which we are to understand 
the people of Israel. But the Israel of the time of the end con- 
sists not merely of Jews or of Jewish Christians, but embraces 
all peoples who belong to God’s kingdom of the New Covenant 
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founded by Christ. In this respect the resurrection of all is here 
implicite intimated, and Christ has explicitly set forth the thoughts 
lying ¢mplicite in this verse; for in John v. 28 f. He teaches the 
awakening from sleep of all the dead, and speaks, with unmistake- 
able reference to this passage before us, of an dvdotacis Cons and 
an avdotacis Kpicews. For in the O. T. our verse is the only 
passage in which, along with the resurrection to everlasting life, 
there is mention also ade of the resurrection to everlasting Sine, 
or the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicked. The con- 
ception of driv "0, Lon aieov.os, meets us here for the first time in 
thei Q@aTncD'n denotes, it is true, frequently the true life with God, 
the blessed life in communion with God, which exists after he 
life; but the addition poly does not apnea occur, and is here 
introduced to denote, as corresponding to the eternal duration of 
the Messianic kingdom (ch. il. 44, vii. 14, 27, cf. ch. ix. 24), the 
life of the righteous in this Shahi as fopercheure! mipanp 
noiy jisvtd forms the contrast to nbiy "nd ; for first nin, ehame 
(a plur. ‘of intensive fulness), 4 is placed over Sean the "4, then this 
shame is designated in reference to Isa. Ixvi. 24.as iNT, contempt, 
an object of aversion. 

Ver. 3. Then shall they who in the times of tribulation have 
led many to the knowledge of salvation receive the glorious reward 
of their faithfulness. With this thought the angel closes the an- 
nouncement of the future. pin refers bad to ch. xi. 33-35, 
and is here, as there, not limited to the teachers, but denotes ae 
intelligent who, by instructing their contemporaries by means of 
word and deed, have awakened them to stedfastness and fidelity to 
their confession in the times of tribulation and have strengthened 
their faith, and some of whom have in war sealed their testimony 
with their blood. These shall shine in eternal life with heavenly 
splendour. The splendour of the vault of heaven (cf. Ex. xxiv. 
10) is a figure of the glory which Christ designates as a light like 
the sun (“ The righteous shall shine forth as the sun,” Matt. xiii. 
43, referring to the passage before us). Cf. for this figure also 
Rey. ii. 28 and 1 Cor. xv. 40 ff. By the expression D377 ‘psi 
Ixranichfeld would understand such as take away the sins of the 
people in the offering up of sacrifice, 7.e. the priests who attend to 
the offering of the sacrifices, because the expression is borrowed 
from Isa. lili. 11, “ where it is predicated of the Messianic priest 
kar e&€oxnv, in the fullest sense of the word, what is said here of 
the common priests.” But this interpretation is not satisfactory. 
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In Isa. liii. 11 the Servant of Jehovah justifies many, not by the 
sacrifice, but by His righteousness, by this, that He, as PY who 
has done no sin, takes upon Himself the sins of the people and 
gives His soul an offering for sin. P83 is neither in the law of 
sacrifices nor anywhere in the O. T. named as the effect of the 
sacrifice, but always only jy NNY (SWI) (to take up, take away 
iniquity) and 783, and in the expiatory sacrifices with the con- 
stant addition i> M20; cf. Lev. iv. 26, 31, 35, v. 10, 16, Ps. 
SOogi Thetis 

Nor is the practice of offering sacrifice anywhere described as 
aps, This word signifies to assist in obtaining, or to lead to, 
righteousness, and is here to be read in this general interpretation, 
and not to be identified with the Pauline dvcatodo0a. The Dp s9 
are those who by their 7P7%, ze. by their fidelity to the law, led 
others to APT¥, showed them by their example and teaching the 
way to righteousness. 

The salvation of the people, which the end shall bring in, con- 
sists accordingly in the consummation of the people of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment dividing the pious 
from the godless, according to which the pious shall be raised to 
eternal life, and the godless shall be given up to everlasting shame 
and contempt. But the leaders of the people who, amid the wars 
and conflicts of this life, have turned many to righteousness, shall 
shine in the imperishable glory of heaven. 


Chap. xii. 4-13. The Close of the Revelation of God and of the 
Book. 


As the revelation inch. viii. closes with the direction, “ Where- 
fore shut thou up the vision” (ver 26), so this before us closes 
with the command (ver. 4), “But thou Daniel shut up these 
words ;” and as in the former case [it] denotes the vision in- 
terpreted to him by the angel, so here 8%375 can only be the 
announcements of the angel, ch. xi. 2—xii. 3, along with the 
preceding appearance, ch. x. 2—xi. 1, thus only the revelation de- 
signated as723, ch. x. 1. Accordingly, also, OND is obviously to be 
interpreted in the meaning illustrated and defended under ch. viii. 
26, to shut up in the sense of guarding; and thus also ON, to seal 
(see p. 319). Thus all the objections against this command are set 
aside which: Hitzig has derived from the sealing, which he under- 
stands of the sealing up of the book, so that he may thereby cast 
doubt on the genuineness of the book. 
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It is disputed whether 7557 is only the last revelation, ch. x.— 
xii. (Hiavernick, v. Leng., Maurer, Kran.), or the whole book 
(Bertholdt, Hitzig, Auberlen, Kliefoth), That 989 might desig- 
nate a short connected portion, a single prophecy, is placed beyond 
a doubt by Nah. i. 1, Jer. li. 63. The parallelism of the mem- 
bers of the passage also appears to favour the opinion that 1252 
stands in the same meaning as 0235. But this appearance 
amounts to a valid argument only under the supposition that the 
last revelation stands unconnected with the revelations going 
before. But since this is not the case, much rather the revelation 
of these chapters is not only in point of time the last which Daniel 
received, but also forms the essential conclusion of all earlier 
revelations, then the expression used of the sealing of this last 
revelation refers plainly to the sealing of the whole book. This 
supposition is unopposed. That the writing down of the prophecy 
is not commanded to Daniel, cannot be objected against. As this 
is here and in ch. vill. 26 presupposed as a matter of course, for 
the receiving of a revelation without committing it to writing is 
not practicable, so we may without hesitation suppose that Daniel 
wrote down all the earlier visions and revelations as soon as he 
received them, so that with the writing down of the last of them 
the whole book was completed. For these reasons we understand by 
15D9 the whole book. For, as Kliefoth rightly remarks, the angel 
will close, ver. 4, the last revelation, and along with it the whole 
prophetical work of Daniel, and dismiss him from his prophetical 
office, as he afterwards, ver. 13, does, after he has given him, vers. 
5-12, disclosures regarding the periods of these wonderful things 
that were announced. He must seal the book, 7.e. guard it securely 
from disfigurement, “till the time of the end,” because its contents 
stretch out to the time of the end. Cf. ch. viii. 26, where the reason 
for the sealing is stated in the words, “ for yet it shall be for many 
days.” Instead of such a statement as that, the time of the end 
is here briefly named as the terminus, down to which the revelation 
reaches, in harmony with the contents of ch. xi. 40—xil. 3, which 
comprehend the events of the time of the end. 

The two clauses of ver. 4b are differently explained. The 
interpretation of J. D. Michaelis, “ Many shall indeed go astray, 
but on the other side also the knowledge shall be great,” is verbally 
just as untenable as that of Havernick, “ Many shall wander about, 
i.e. in the consciousness of their misery, strive after salvation, 
knowledge.” For nw signifies neither to go astray (errare) nor 
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to wander about, but only to go to and fro, to pass through a land, 
in order to seek out or search, to go about spying (Zech. iv. 10, of 
the eyes of God; Ezek. xxvii. 8 and 26, to row). From these 
renderings there arises for this passage before us the meaning, 
to search through, to examine, a book; not merely to “ read in- 
dustriously” (Hitzig, Ewald), but thoroughly to search into it 
(Gesenius). The words do not supply the reason for the command 
to seal, but they state the object of the sealing, and are not (with 
many interpreters) to be referred merely to the time of the end, that 
then for the first time many shall search therein and find great 
knowledge. This limiting of their import is connected with the 
inaccurate interpretation of the sealing as a figure either of the 
incomprehensibility of the prophecy or of the secrecy of the 
writing, and is set aside with the correct interpretation of this 
figure. If Daniel, therefore, must only place the prophecy 
securely that it may continue to the time of the end, the sealing 
thus does not exclude the use of it in transcriptions, then there 
exists no reason for thinking that the searching into it will take 
place only for the first time in the end. The words Da wow 
are not connected with the preceding by any particle or definition 
of time, whereby they should be limited to 72? NY. To this is to 
be added, that this revelation, according to the express explanation 
of the angel (ch. x. 14), refers to all that shall be experienced by 
the people of Daniel from the time of Cyrus to the time of the 
end. If, then, it must remain sealed or not understood till the time 
of the end, it must have lain unused and useless for centuries, while 
it was given for the very purpose of reflecting light on the ways 
of God for the pious in all times, and of imparting consolation 
amid their tribulations to those who continued stedfast in their 
fidelity. In order to serve these purposes it must be accessible 
at all times, so that they might be able to search into it, to judge 
events by it and to strengthen their faith. Kliefoth therefore is 
right in his thus interpreting the whole passage: ‘ Daniel must 
place in security the prophecies he has received until the time of 
the end, so that through all times many men may be able to read 
them and gain understanding (better: obtain knowledge) from 
them.” Nya is the knowledge of the ways of the Lord with His 
people, which confirms them in their fidelity towards God. 

Vers. 5-7, With ver. 4 the revelation might have concluded, 
as that in ch, vill. ends with the direction to shut up the vision. 
But then a disclosure regarding the times of the events pro- 
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phesied of, which Daniel might have expected according to the 
analogy of the visions in ch. viii. and ix., would have been 
wanting. This disclosure is given to him in vers. 5-12, and 
that in a very solemn, impressive way. The appearance which 
hitherto he has seen is changed. He sees two other angels 
standing on the banks of the river, the one on this side and athe 
other on that side. 73m... MSN (then I looked, and lo) does 
not, it is true, indicate a new vision so much as a new scene in the 
vision, which still continued. The words DN DY, two others, 
SC. Howenly beings or angels (without the article), ana that they 
now for the first time Berea visible, and were different from the 
one who was hitherto seen by him and had spoken with him. 
Therefore the supposition that the one of these two angels was 
Gabriel, who had communicated to him the revelation, fails, even 
if, which is according to our exposition, p. 412, not the case, the 
speaker in ch. xi. and xii. were this angel. 

Ver. 6. Besides these two now first seen by Daniel, he who 
was “clothed in linen” is named as standing above the waters of 
the river; but when we take into view the whole scene, he is by no 
means to be regarded as now for the first time coming into view. 
The use of the article (WAND), and the clothing that char eter | 
him, point him out as the person spoken of in ch. x. 5f. Hence 
our view developed in p. 414 is confirmed, viz. that previously the 
man clothed in linen was visible to Daniel alone, and announced 
to him the future. He also in the sequel alone speaks with 
Daniel. One of the other two makes inquiry regarding the end 
of the wonderful things, so as to give occasion to him (as in ch. 
vill. 13 and 14) to furnish an answer. With this the question 
presses itself upon us, For what purpose do the two angels appear, 
since only one of them speaks—the other neither does anything 
nor speaks? Leaving out of view the opinion of Jerome, Grotius, 
Stiudlin, and Ewald, that the two angels were the guardian spirits 
of Persia and Greece, and other conceits, such e.g. as that they 
represent the law and the prophets (after a gloss in the Cod. Chis.), 
which Geier has rejected as figmenta hominum textus auctoritate 
destituta, we confine ourselves to a consideration of the views of 
Hitzig and Khefoth. 

Hitzig thinks that the two angels appear as witnesses of the 
oath, and that for that reason there are two; cf. Deut. xix. 15 
with xxxi. 28. But these passages do not prove that for the rati- 
fication of an oath witnesses are necessary. ‘The testimony of two 
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or three witnesses was necessary only for the attestation of an ac- 
cusation laid before a judge. Add to this also that in ch. vill. 13 f. 
two angels appear along with him whose voice came from the Ulai 
(ch. viii. 16), without any oath being there given. It is true that 
there the two angels speak, but only the utterance of one of them 
is communicated. Hence the conjecture is natural, that here also 
both of the angels spake, the one calling to the other the question 
that was addressed to the Angel of the Lord hovering over the 
water, as Theodot. and Ephrem Syrus appear to have thought, 
and as Klief. regards as probable. In any case the appearance 
of the angels on the two banks of the river stands in actual con- 
nection with the hovering of the man clothed in linen above the 
waters of this river, in which the circumstance merits consideration 
that the river, according to ch. x. 4 the Tigris, is here called 1%, 
as besides the Nile only is called in the O.T. The hovering above 
the stream can represent only the power or dominion over it. But 
Kliefoth is inclined to regard the river as an emblem of time flow- 
ing on to eternity; but there is no support in Scripture for such 
a representation. Besides, by this the appellation 18° is not taken 
into consideration, by which, without doubt, the river over which 
the Angel of the Lord hovers is Mga as a Nile; ze. it is 
indicated that as the Angel of the Lord once smote the waters of 
the Nile to ransom his people out of Egypt, so in the future shall 
he calm and suppress the waves of the river which in Daniel’s time 
represented the might of the world-kingdom.’ The river Hiddekel 
(Tigris) was thus a figure of the Persian world-power, through 
whose territory it flowed (cf. for this prophetic type, Isa. viii. 6, 7, 
Ps. cxxiv. 3, 4), and the designation of the river as 1%, Mile, con- 
tains an Miner to the deliverance of Israel from the power of 
Egypt, which in its essence shall be repeated in the future. Two 
other angels stand as servants by the side of the Angel of the Lord, 
the ruler over the Hiddekel, prepared to execute his will. Thus 
interpreted, all the features of the vision gain an interpretation 
corresponding with the contents of the prophecy. 

But the significance of the whole scene, which presents itself to 


'C. B. Michaelis has similarly interpreted the standing (or hovering) over 
the waters of the river as symbolum potestatis atque dominii supremi, quo non 
solum terram continentem et aridam, sed etiam aquas pedibus quasi ih subjectas 
habet, et ea qu aquarum instar tumultuantur, videlicet gentes, adversus ecclesiam 
Det insurgentes atque frementes, compescere et coercere potest. Only he has not 
in this regard to the name 4y). 
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the prophet after he received the announcement, at the same time 
shows that the vers. 5-12 form no mere supplementary communi- 
eation, which is given to Daniel before he is wholly dismissed 
from his prophetical office, regarding the question that lay upon 
his heart as to the duration of the severe tribulation that was 
announced, but that this disclosure constitutes an integral part 
of the foregoing revelation, and is placed at the end of the angel’s 
message only because a change of scene was necessary for the 
giving prominence to the import of this disclosure. 

Thus, to give the prophet the firm certainty that the oppression 
of his people spoken of, on the part of the ungodly world-rulers, 
when it has gained its end, viz. the purification of the people, shall 
bring about, along with the destruction of the enemy of the last 
time, the salvation of those who are truly the people of God in 
their advancement to eternal life in glory, the Angel of the Lord 
standing above the waters of the river presents himself to view as 
the guide and ruler of the affairs of the nations, and announces 
with a solemn oath the duration and the end of the time of tri- 
bulation. This announcement is introduced by the question of 
the angel standing by the river: “ Till when the end, 2.e. how long 
continues the end, of these wonderful things?” not: ‘ When shall 
the end of these things be?” (IXran.) nixdan are, according to the 
context, the extraordinary things which the prophecy had declared, 
particularly the unheard-of oppressions described in ch. xi. 30 ff. ; 
cf. with nines the synonym TANDDY, ch. xi. 36 and vii. 24. But 
the question is not: “ How long shall all these niNds themselves 
continue?” but: “ How long shall niNran /P, the end of these 
wonderful things, continue?” The end of these things is the 
time of the end prophesied of from ch. xi. 40 to xu. 3, with all 
that shall happen in it. To this the man clothed with linen 
answers with a solemn oath for the confirmation of his statement. 
The lifting up of his hands to heaven indicates the solemnity of the 
oath, Commonly he who swears lifts up only one hand; cf. Deut. 
xxxil. 40, Ezek. xx. 5, and the remark under Ex. vi. 8; but here 
with greater solemnity both hands are lifted up, and he swears 
peiyn 13, by Him that liveth for ever. This predicate of God, 
which we have already heard from the mouth of Nebuchadnezzar, 
ch. iv. 31, here points back to Deut. xxxii. 40, where God swears, 
“JT lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever,” and is 
quoted from this verse before us in Rev. x. 6, and there further 
expanded, This solemn form of swearing shows that the question 
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and answer must refer not to the duration of the period of the per- 
secution under Antiochus, but to that under the last enemy, the 
Antichrist. The definition of time given in the answer leads us 
also to this conclusion: a time, two times, and half a time; which 
accurately agrees with the period of time named in ch. vil. 25 as 
that of the duration of the actions of the enemy of God who would 
arise out of the fourth world-kingdom. ‘The °3 serves, as 6ru fre- 
quently, only for the introducing of the statement or the answer. ; 
before 79 does not signify till (= TY, ch. vil. 25), but to or upon, 
at. In both of the clauses of the answer, “space of time and point 
of time, duration and final end, are connected, and this relation is 
indicated by an interchange of the prepos. 7) and 2” (Hitzig). In 
0) “yin (for a time, etc.) is given the space of time on or over 
which the ninds 12 (the end of these wonders) stretches itself, and 
in the following clause, 1) mipaD (and when he shall have accom- 
plished, etc.), the point of time in which the wonderful things 
reach their end. Thus the two expressions of the oath are related 
to one another. 

In the second clause 7° 723 are differently expounded. Ancient 
and very wide-spread is the exposition of 722 by to scatter. Theo- 
dotion has translated the words thus: é€v T@ ovvtehecOjvat SvacKop- 
micjov; and Jerome (Vulg.): cum completa fuerit dispersio manus 
populi sanctt. Hiivernick, v. Lengerke, Gesenius, de Wette, 
Hitzig: when at the end the dispersion of a portion of the holy 
people, which Hav., v. Leng., and others understand of the dis- 
persion of Israel into the different countries of the world, which 
dispersion shall be brought to an end, according to the prophetic 
view, at the time of the Messianic final victory; Joel iii. 5 ff. (ii. 
32 ff.); Amos ix. 11 ff. Hitzig, however, refers this to the cir- 
cumstance that Simon and Judas Maccabzeus brought back their 
people to Judea who were living scattered among the heathen in 
Galilee and Gilead (1 Mace. v. 23, 45, 53, 54). But against such 
an interpretation of the word /23, Hofmann (Weiss. u. Erf. 1. ps 
314) has with justice replied, that the reference to the reunion of 
Israel, which is nowhere else presented in Daniel, would enter very 
unexpectedly into this connection, besides that 733 does not agree 
with its object 1’, though we should translate this by “might,” or 
altogether improperly by “ part.” ‘has not the meaning “ part,” 
which is attributed to it only on the ground of an incorrect inter- 
pretation of certain passages. 5) signifies to beat to preces, to 
shatler ; cf. Ps. il. 9, cxxxvil. 9, and in the Pu. Isa. xxvii. 9. This 
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is the primary meaning of the word, from which is attempted to be 
derived the meaning, to burst asunder, to scatter. This primary 
meaning of the word, however, Hengstenberg, Maurer, Auberlen, 
Kranichfeld, Kliefoth, and Ewald have rightly maintained in this 
place. Only we may not, with them, translate mi?3 by: to have an 
end, for then the answer would be tautological, since the breaking 
to pieces of the might of the people is identical with their scatter- 
ing, but it has the meaning to make perfect, to accomplish, so that 
nothing more remains to be done. , hand, is the emblem of 
active power; the shattering of the hand is thus the complete de- 
struction of power to work, the placing in a helpless and powerless 
condition, such as Moses has described in the words 7 now D (for 
the hand is gone), Deut. xxxii. 36, and announced that when this 
state of things shall arise, then “ the Lord shall judge His people, 
and repent Himself for His servants.” With this harmonizes the 
conclusion of the oath: then all these things shall be finished, or 
shall complete themselves. npNn3 (all these things) are the minds, 
ver. 6. To these “wonderful things” belong not merely the 
crushing of the holy people in the tribulation such as never was 
before, but also their deliverance by the coming of the angel-prince 
Michael, the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal separation of 
the righteous from the wicked (ch. xii. 1-3). This last designation 
of the period of time goes thus, beyond a doubt, to the end of all 
things, or to the consummation of the kingdom of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the final judgment. With this also 
agrees the expression &1P DY, which is not to be limited to the con 
verted Jews. The circumstance that in Daniel’s time the Israel 
according to the flesh constituted the “holy people,” does not 
necessitate our understanding this people when the people of God 
are spoken of in the time of the end, since then the faithful from 
among all nations shall be the holy people of God. 

But by the majority of modern interpreters the designation 
of time, three and a half times, is referred to the duration of the 
oppression of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes ; whence Bleek, 
v. Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and others conclude that 
the Maccabean pseudo-Daniel placed together as synchronous the 
death of Antiochus and the beginning of the Messianic salvation. 
Hiivernick finds in the answer two different designations of time, 
but has said nothing as to the relation they bear to each other; 
Hofmann (Weiss. u. Ef. i. p. 314) finds an obscurity in this, that the 
end of all things is simply placed in connection with the end of the 
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oppressor Antiochus (see under ver. 1, p.475). But, thus Kliefoth 
rightly asks, on the contrary, “ How is it only possible that the 
catastrophe of Antiochus, belonging to the middle of the times, and 
the time of the end lying in the distant future, are so compre- 
hended in one clause in an answer to a question regarding a point 
of time? How was it possible that to the question, How long 
continues the end of the wonders? it could be answered: For 
three and a half years shall Antiochus carry on his work; and 
when it comes to an end in the breaking of the people, then all 
shall come to anend? ‘Thus the last only would be an answer to 
the question, and the first an addition not appertaining to it. Or 
how were it possible that for the expression, ‘all shall be ended,’ 
two characteristics were given, one of which belonged to the time of 
Antiochus and the other to the time of the end?” And, we must 
further ask, are we necessitated by the statement to make such 
an unnatural supposition? Certainly not. The two clauses do 
not give two different definitions of time, ze. refer to different 
periods of time, but only two definitions of one period of time, the 
first of which describes its course according to a symbolical measure 
of time, the second its termination according to an actual charac- 
teristic. None of these definitions of time has any reference to the 
oppression of the holy people by Antiochus, but the one as well as 
the other refers to the tribulation of the time of the end. The 
measure of time: time, times, and half a time, does not indeed 
correspond to the duration of the dominion of the little horn pro- 
ceeding from the Javanic world-kingdom (spoken of in ch. viii.) 
= = 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14), but literally (for Tir 
corresponds ae the Chald. MY) agrees with that in ch. vii. 25, 
for the dominion of the hostile king, the Antichrist, rising out of 
the ten kingdoms of the fourth or Thee world- Wiusdok: 3) nipo3 
T also poten to this enemy; for of him it is said, ch. vii. 21, 25, 
that he shall prevail against and destroy the ne of the Most 
High (SPD, ver. 25). 

“T| he reference of both the statements in the oath to the history 
of the end, or the time of Antichrist, has therefore been recognised 
by MGheclen and Ziindel, although the latter understands also, with 
Hofmann, ch. xi. 36-45 of the oppression of Israel by Antiochus. 
To the question, how long the end of the terrible things prophesied 
of in ch, xi; 40—xil. 1 shall continue, the Angel of the Lord hover- 
ing over the waters answered with a solemn oath: Three and a half 
times, which, according to the prophecy of ch. vii. 25 and ix. 26, 27, 
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are given for the fullest unfolding of the power of the last enemy 
of God till his destruction; and when in this time of unparalleled 
oppression the natural strength of the holy people shall be com- 
pletely broken to pieces, then shall these terrible things have 
reached their end. Regarding the definition of time, cf. the ex- 
position under ch. vii. 25, p. 241 f. 

Ver. 8. Daniel heard this answer, but he understood it not. 
To ‘Nyy, as to PIS Nd, the object is wanting, because it can easily 
be supplied from the connection, namely, the meaning of the answer 
of the man clothed in linen. Grotius has incorrectly supplied guid 
futurum esset from the following question, in which he has also 
incorrectly rendered nx NMS by post illius triennit et temporis 
semestris spatium. Hiivernick has also defined the object too 
narrowly, for he has referred the non-understanding merely to 
the mysterious number (a time, two times, etc.). It was, besides, 
not merely the double designation of time in ver. 7 which first at 
the hour of his receiving it, but while it was yet unintelligible to 
the hearer, compelled Daniel, as Hitzig thinks, to put the further 
question. The whole answer in ver. 7 is obscure. It gives no 
measure for the “times,” and thus no intelligible disclosure for the 
prophet regarding the duration of the end, and in the definition, 
that at the time of the deepest humiliation of the people the end 
shall come, leaves wholly undefined when this shall actually take 
place. Hence his desire for a more particular disclosure. 

The question, “ what the end of these?” is very differently 
interpreted. Following the example of Grotius, Kliefoth takes 
n-NN in the sense of that which follows something which is either 
clearly seen from the connection or is expressly stated, and explains 
nN noms of that which follows or comes after this. But nN is 
not, with most interpreters, to be taken as identical with nPN-PD of 
ver. 7; for since “ this latter phrase includes all the things prophe- 
sied of down to the consummation, then would this question refer 
to what must come after the absolute consummation of all things, 
which would be meaningless.” Besides, the answer, vers. 11 and 
12, which relates to the things of Antiochus, would not harmonize 


1 As to this latter circumstance L’Empereur remarks: Licet Daniel ex ante- 
cedentibus certo tempus finiendarum gravissimarum calamitatum cognoverit, tamen 
illum latuit, quo temporis articulo calamitas inceptura esset: quod ignorantiam 
quandam in tota prophetia peperit, cum a priori termino posterioris exacta scientia 
dependeret. Inilium quidem variis circumstantiis definitum fuerat: sed quando 
circumstanti« future essent, antequam evenirent, ignorabatur. 
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with such a question. Much more are we, with Auberlen (p. 75 f.), 
to understand nN of the present things and circumstances, things 
then in progress at the time of Daniel and the going forth of the 
prophecy. In support of this interpretation Auberlen adds, “ The | 
angel with heavenly eye sees into the far distant end of all; the 
prophet, with human sympathies, regards the more immediate 
future of his people.” But however correct the remark, that ny 
is not identical with MDN-PS, this not identical with all this, there 
is no warrant for the conclusion drawn from it, that nbN desig- 
nates the present things and circumstances existing under Antio- 
chus at the time of Daniel. nN must, by virtue of the connection 
in vers. 7 and 8, be understood of the same things and circum- 
stances, and a distinction between the two is established only by 5b. 
If we consider this distinction, then the question, What is the last of 
these things? contains not the meaningless thought, that yet some- 
thing must follow after the absolute consummation, but the alto- 
gether reasonable thought, Which shall be the last of the nixds 
prophesied of ? Thus Daniel could ask in the hope of receiving 
an answer from which he might learn the end of all these nina 
more distinctly than from the answer given by the angel in ver. 7. 
But as this reference of nN to the present things and circum- 
stances is excluded by the connection, so also is the signification 
attributed to NNN, of that which follows something, verbally inad- 
missible ; see under ch. viii. 19 (p. 312). 

Most other interpreters have taken NMS as synonymous with 
/P, which Havernick seeks to establish by a reference to ch. viii. 
19 and 23, and Deut. xi. 12. But none of these passages establishes 
this identity. YP? is always thus distinguished from NMS, that it 
denotes a matter after its conclusion, while MMs denotes the last or 
the uttermost of the matter. A distinction which, it is true, may in 
many cases become irrelevant. For if this distinction is not noticed 
here, we would be under the necessity, in order to maintain that 
the two questions in vers. 6 and 8 are not altogether identical, of 
giving to 7 the meaning qualis (Maurer), of what nature (Hof- 
mann, v. Lengerke, and others); a meaning which it has not, and 
which does not accord with the literal idea of NNN.“ Not how ? 
but what? is the question; 2 is not the predicate, but the subject, 
the thing inquired about.” Thus Hitzig, who is altogether correct 
in thus stating the question: ‘“ What, z.e. which event is the utter- 
most, the last of the niN?2, which stands before the end?” 

Ver. 9. The answer, 7 3, go thy way, Daniel, is quieting, and 
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at the same time it contains a refusal to answer ; yet it is not wholly 
a refusal, as is clear from vers.11 and 12. The disclosure regard- 
ing the end which is given to him in these verses shows distinctly 
that the end of the things is not so revealed as that men shall be 
able to know it beforehand with certainty." qb signifies neither go 
hence, 7.e. depart, die (Bertholdt, Hivernick), nor go away, instead 
of standing waiting for an answer (Hitzig), for the angel does give 
him an answer; but as the formula dimittentis ut excitantis ad 
animi tranquillitatem (C. B. Michaelis), it has the meaning: vade 
Daniel, h.e. mitte hane presentem tuam curam. “ Be at peace, 
leave this matter alone” (Geier and others, and similarly v. Len- 
gerke, Kranichfeld, Kliefoth). The clause assigning the reason 
for the command 7, oP) BYIND *D ( for the words are shut up, etc.), 
is chiefly interpreted as referring the closing and sealing up to the 
incomprehensibility of the prophecy. Thus e.g. Ewald explains it : 
“For hidden and sealed up are the words, all the things contained 
in these prophecies, till the time of the end; then shall they be 
easily unsealed and deciphered.” But since, according to ver. 4, 
Daniel himself must shut up and seal the book, the participles in 
the clause, assigning the reason for the command AP, cannot have 
the meaning of the perfect, but only state what is or shall be done: 
shut up—they shall be (remain) till the time of the end; thus they 
only denote the shutting up and sealing which must be accom- 
plished by Daniel. But Daniel could not make the prophecy un- 
intelligible, since (ver. 8) he himself did not understand it; nor 
could he seal it up till the time of the end, since he did not live to 
see the end. The shutting up and sealing which was commanded 
to the prophet can therefore only consist in this, that the book 
should be preserved in security against any defacement of its con- 
tents, so that it might be capable of being read at all times down 
to the time of the end, and might be used by God’s people for the 
strengthening of their faith; cf. ch. viii. 26. “ Thus Daniel is 
calmed in regard to his not understanding it by the fact that this 
whole prophecy (8275 as in ver. 4) shall be guarded and placed 


1 On this Calvin has well remarked: Quamvis Daniel non stulta curiositate 
inductus quesierit ex angelo de fine mirabilium, tamen non obtinet, quod petebat, 
quia scilicet voluit Deus ad modum aliquem intelligi que predixerat, sed tamen 
aliquid manere occultum usque dum veniret maturum plenx revelationis tempus. 
Hee igitur ratio est, cur angelus non exaudiat Danielem. Pium quidem erat 
ejus votum (neque enim optat quicquam scire plus quam jus esset), verum Deus 
scit quod opus sit, ideo non concessit quod optabat. 
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in safety, and shall continue through all times down to the end” 
(Kliefoth). For the use of it in all times is supposed in ver. 10. 

Ver. 10. The first clause of this verse is interpreted from ch. xi. 
35. The being purified is effected through tribulation and afflic- 
tion, which the people shall endure to the end. The prophecy 
shall serve for the gaining of this object. It is true, indeed, that 
this perfection shall not be attained by all; they that are ungodly 
shall remain ungodly still, and therefore they do not come to the 
understanding of the wails which all the wise shall gain. %°2) 
and 33°2) NP sand in such distinct relation to the Pas x I under- 
stood not), ver. 8, that they must be taken in the same sense in 
both places, z.e. not to have insight in general, but by supplying 
O27 as the object from ver. 8, to have understanding of the 
prophecy. This is denied of the wicked or the godless. Only 
the wise shall gain it. Thus the angel says to Daniel for the 
purpose of calming him regarding his non-understanding :—Calm 
thyself, Daniel, if thou dost not understand these words. The 
prophecy shall be preserved for all times to the end of the days. 
These times shall bring many tribulations, to purify thy people ; 
and though by these afflictions all shall not be converted, but the 
wicked shall remain wicked still and shall not understand the 
prophecy, yet the wise shall be purified and made white by the 
afflictions, and the longer they are tried the better shall they learn 
to understand the prophecy. Thus, though thou thyself under- 
standest it not, yet it shall be a source of great blessing to the 
people of God, and in all times, even unto the end, they shall 
have more and more an understanding of it. 

Thus has Kliefoth rightly presented the meaning of both 
verses, and in confirmation of this interpretation has referred to 
1 Pet. i. 10, 12, where, with reference to the passage before us 
(cf. Hengstenberg, Beitrag. i. p. 278 f.), it is said that the prophets 
received the prophecies of the end not for themselves alone, but 
much rather for “ws,” for those who come after. 

Vers. 11,12. The angel gives to the prophet yet one revelation 
more regarding the duration of the time of tribulation and its end, 
which should help him to understand the earlier answer. The 
words, “from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 
and the abomination of the desolation,” so distinctly point back 
to ch. x1. 31, that they must here be referred, as there, to the 
wickedness of Antiochus in his desecrating the sanctuary of the 
Lord. The circumstance that the ; py (abomination) is heve de- 
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scribed as D)Y and in ch. xi. 31 as nov, indicates no material 
distinction. In ch. xi. 31, where the subject spoken of is the 
proceedings of the enemy of God causing desolation, the abomina- 
tion is viewed as D8», bringing desolation; here, with reference 
to the end of those proceedings, as DDY, brought to desolation ; 
ef. under ch. ix. 27 (p. 872). All interpreters therefore have 
found in these two verses statements regarding the duration of the 
persecutions carried on by Antiochus Epiphanes, and have sought 
to compare them with the period of 2300 evening-mornings men- 
tioned in ch. viii. 14, in order thus to reckon the duration of the 
time during which this enemy of God shall prosecute his wicked 
designs. 

But as the opinions regarding the reckoning of the 2300 even- 
ing-mornings in ch. viii. 14 are very diverse from each other (see 
p- 303 ff.), so also are they here. First the interpretation of nine) 
(and set up) is disputed. Wieseler is decidedly wrong in thinking 
that it designates the terminus ad quem to 1017 Ny ( from the time 
shall be #emoved), as is generally acknowledged. Hitzig thinks 
that with nner the foregoing infin. 1D%7 is continued, as Eccles. 
ix. 1, Jer. xvii. 10, xix. 12, and therewith a second terminus a quo 
supposed. This, however, is only admissible if this second terminus 
stands in union with the first, and a second terminus ad quem also 
stands over against it as the parallel to the later terminus ad 
quem. Both here denote: the daily sacrifice shall be taken away 
forty-five days before the setting up of the Bdéruvypa épnuacews, 
and by so much the date in ver. 12 comes below that of ver. 11. 
According to this, both verses are to be understood thus: from the 
time of the taking away of the daily sacrifice are 1290 days, and 
from the time of the setting up of the abomination of desolation 
are 1335 days. But this interpretation is utterly destitute of 
support. In the first place, Hitzig has laid its foundation, that the 
setting up of the idol-abomination is separated from the cessation 
of the worship of Jehovah by forty-five days, only by a process of 
reasoning in a circle. Inthe second place, the 73091 “WS (blessed 
is he that waiteth), ver. 12, decidedly opposes the combining of 
the 1335 days with the setting up of the idol-abomination; and 
further, the grammatical interpretation of nn is not justified. 
The passages quoted in its favour are all of a different character ; 
there a clause with definite time always goes before, on which the 
infinitive clause depends. Kranichfeld seeks therefore to take 
4D37 also not as an infinitive, but as a relative asyndetical connec- 
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tion of the preter. proph. to MY, by which, however, no better 
result is gained. For with the relative interpretation of 1047: the 
time, since it is taken away... nny cannot so connect itself that 
this infinitive yet depends on Ny, The clause beginning with nny 
cannot be otherwise interpreted than as a a final clause “dependent 
on 3) 1D Ny; thus here and in ch. ii. 16, as in the passages 
quoted by Hitzig, in the sense: to set (to Sat ap) the abomination, 
so that the placing of the abomination of desolation is viewed as the 
object of the taking away of the Tn (daily sacrifice). From this 
grammatically correct interpretation of the two clauses it does 
not, however, follow that the setting up of the idol-abomination 
ant follow ai Jater than the removal of the daily sacrifice, so that 
nine’ signified “ to set up afterwards,” as Kliefoth seeks to inter- 
pret it for the purpose of Pelinane the reckoning of the 1290 
days. Both can be done at the same time, the one immediately 
after the other. 

A terminus ad quem is hot named in both of the definitions. 
This appears from the words “ blessed is he that waiteth .. .” 
By this it is said that after the 1335 days the time of tribulation 
shall be past. Since all interpreters rightly understand that the 
1290 and the 1835 days have the same terminus a quo, and thus that 
the 1290 days are comprehended in the 1335, the latter period 
extending beyond the former by only forty-five days; then the 
oppression cannot properly last longer than 1290 days, if he who 
reaches to the 1335 days is to be regarded as blessed. 

With regard to the reckoning of these two periods of time, we 
have already shown (p. 302) that neither the one nor the other 
accords with the 2300 evening-mornings, and that there is no 
ground for reckoning those 2300 evening-mornings for the sake 
of these verses Peis us as 1150 days. Moreover we have there 
already shown how the diversity of the two statements is explained 
from this, that in ch. vii. 14 a different terminus a quo is named 
from that in ch. xii. 11 f.; and besides have remarked, that ac- 
cording to 1 Macc. i. 54, 59, cf. with iv. 52, the cessation of the 
Mosaic order of worship by sacrifice lasted for a period of only 
three years and ten days. Now if these three years and ten days 
are reckoned according to the sun-year at 365 days, or according 
to the moon-year at 354 days with the addition of an intercalary 
month, they amount to 1105 or 1102 days. The majority of 
modern interpreters identify, it is true, the 1290 days with the 34 
times (—years), and these two statements agree so far, since 34 years 
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make either 1279 or 1285 days. But the identifying of the two 
is not justified. In ver. 11 the subject plainly is the taking away 
of the worship of Jehovah and the setting up of the worship of 
idols in its stead, for which the Maccabean times furnish an his- 
torical fulfilment; in ver. 7, however, the angel speaks of a tribu- 
lation which extends so far that the strength of the holy people is 
altogether broken, which cannot be said of the oppression of Israel 
by Antiochus, since a stop was put to the conduct of this enemy 
by the courageous revolt of the Maccabees, and the power of 
valiant men put an end te the abomination of the desolation of 
the sanctuary. The oppression mentioned in ver. 7 corresponds 
not only in fact, but also with respect to its duration, with the 
tribulation which the hostile king of the time of the end, who shall 
arise from the fourth world-kingdom, shall bring upon the holy 
people, since, as already remarked, the 34 times literally correspond 
with ch. vii. 25. But vers. 11 and 12 treat of a different, namely, 
an earlier, period of oppression than ver. 7, so the 1290 and the 
1335 days are not reckoned after the 35 times (ver. 11 and ch. vii. 
35); and for the Maccabean period of tribulation there remain 
only the 2300 evening-mornings (ch. vill. 14) for comparison, if we 
count the evening-mornings, contrary to the usage of the words 
(see p. 302), as half-days, and so reduce them to 1150 days. But 
if herewith we take into consideration the historical evidence of 
the duration of the oppression under Antiochus, the 1290 days 
would agree with it only if we either fix the taking away of the 
legal worship from 185 to 188 days, i.e. six months and five or 
eight days, before the setting up of the idol-altar on Jehovah’s altar 
of burnt-offering, or, if these two facta occurred simultaneously, 
extend the terminus ad quem by six months and five or eight days 
beyond the day of the re-consecration of the altar. For both sup- 
positions historical evidence is wanting. The former is perhaps pro- 
bable from 1 Macc. iv. 45, cf. with ver. 54; but, on the contrary, for 
the second, history furnishes no epoch-making event of such signi- 
ficance as that the cessation of the oppression could be defined by it. 

The majority of modern interpreters, in the reckoning of the 
1290 and the 1335 days, proceed from ch. vili. 14, and with them 
Kliefoth holds, firstly, that the 2300 evening-mornings are 1150 
days, the termination of which constitutes the epoch of the re-con- 
secration of the temple, on the 25th of the month Kisleu of the 
year 148 of the Seleucidan era (i.e. 164 B.C.) ; and secondly, he 
supposes that the terminus a quo of the 2300 evening-mornings (ch. 
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viii. 14) and of the 1290 or 1335 days is the same, namely, the 
taking of Jerusalem by Apollonius (1 Mace. i. 29 ff.), and the 
setting aside of the 72M which followed immediately after it was 
taken, about 140 days earlier than the setting up of the idol-altar 
As the terminus ad quem of the 2300 evening-mornings the re-con- 
secration of the temple is taken, with which the power of Antiochus 
over Israel was broken, and the beginning of the restoration made. 
No terminus ad quem is named in this passage before us, but perhaps 
it lies in the greater number of the days, as well as in this, that this 
passage speaks regarding the entire setting aside of the power of 
Antiochus—an evidence and a clear argument for this, that in ch. 
xii. 11 and 12 a further terminus ad quem, reaching beyond the 
purification of the temple, is to be supposed. This terminus is the 
death of Antiochus. ‘ It is true,” Kliefoth further argues, “ we 
cannot establish it to a day and an hour, that between the putting 
away of the daily sacrifice and the death of Antiochus 1290 days 
intervened, since of both facta we do not know the date of the 
day. But this we know from the book of the Maccabees, that the 
consecration of the temple took place on the 25th day of the 
month Kisleu in the 148th year of the Seleucidan era, and that 
Antiochus died in the 149th year; and if we now add the 140 
days, the excess of 2300 above 1290 after the consecration of the 
temple, we certainly come into the year 149. The circumstance 
also, that in the whole connection of this chapter the tendency is 
constantly toward the end of Antiochus, the Antichrist, induces us 
to place the death of that persecutor as the terminus ad quem 
of the 1290 days. Consequently we shall not err if, with Bleek, 
Kirmss, Hitzig, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Auberlen, Ziindel, we sup- 
pose, that as the purifying of the temple is the end of the 2300 
evening-mornings, so the death of Antiochus is the end of the 
1290 days. The end of the 1335 days, ver. 12, must then be an 
event which lies forty-five days beyond the death of Antiochus, and 
which certainly attests the termination of the persecution under 
Antiochus and the commencement of better days, and which at 
least bears clear evidence of the introduction of a better time, and 
of a settled and secure state of things. Weare not able to adduce 
proof of such a definite event which took place exactly forty-five 
days after the death of Antiochus, simply because we do not know 
the date of the death of Antiochus. The circumstances, however, 
of the times after the death of Antiochus furnish the possibility 
of such an event. The successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, An- 
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tiochus Eupator, certainly wrote to the Jews, after they had van- 
quished his host under Lysias, asking from them a peace; but the 
alienation between them continued nevertheless, and did not abso- 
lutely end till the victory over Nicanor, 2 Mace. xixv. Hence there 
was opportunity enough for an event of the kind spoken of, though 
we may not be able, from the scantiness and the chronological: 
uncertainty of the records of these times, to prove it positively.” 
Hereupon Kliefoth enters upon the conjectures advanced by 
Hitzig regarding the unknown joyful event, and finds that nothing 
important can be brought forward in opposition to this especially, 
that the termination of the 1335 days may be the point of time 
when the tidings of the death of Antiochus, who died in Babylonia, 
reached the Jews in Palestine, and occasioned their rejoicing, 
since it might easily require forty-five days to carry the tidings of 
that event to Jerusalem; and finally he throws out the question, 
whether on the whole the more extended period of 1835 days must 
have its termination in a single definite event, whether by the 
extension of the 1290 days by forty-five days the meaning may 
not be, that whoever lives beyond this period of 1290 days, ie. 
the death of Antiochus, in patience and in fidelity to the truth, 
is to be esteemed blessed. “ The forty-five days were then only 
added to express the living beyond that time, and the form of this 
expression was chosen for the purpose of continuing that contained 
inver. 11.” 

We cannot, however, concur in this view, because not only is 
its principal position without foundation, but also its contents are 
irreconcilable with historical facts. To change the 2300 evening- 
mornings into 1150 days cannot be exegetically justified, because 
according to the Hebrew mode of computation evening and morning 
do not constitute a half but a whole day. But if the 2300 evening- 
mornings are to be reckoned as so many days, then neither their 
terminus a quo nor their terminus ad quem stands in a definite rela- 
tion to the 1290 days, from which a conclusion may be drawn 
regarding the terminus ad quem of the latter. Then the death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes does not furnish a turning-point for 
the commencement of a better time. According to 1 Mace. vi. 
18-54, the war against the Jews was carried on by his successor 
Eupator more violently than before. And on the news that 
Philippus, returning from Persia, sought to deprive him of the 
government, Lysias advised the king to make peace with the Jews, 
and to promise to them that they would be permitted to live accord- 
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ing to their own laws. On this the Jews opened the citadel of Zion; 
but the king, after he had entered into it, violated his oath, and 
ordered its walls to be demolished. It was not till two years after 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes that Judas gained a decisive 
victory over Nicanor, which was celebrated by the Jews by a joyful 
festival, which they resolved to keep every year in memory of that 
victory (1 Mace. vii. 26-50). In these circumstances it is wholly 
impossible to suppose an event forty-five days after the death of 
Antiochus which could clearly be regarded as the beginning of a 
better time, and of a settled and secure state of things, or to regard 
the reception in Palestine of the news of the death of Antiochus 
as an event so joyful, that they were to be esteemed as blessed 
who should live to hear the tidings. 

After all, we must oppose the opinion that the 1290 and the 
1335 days are to be regarded as historical and to be reckoned chro- 
nologically, and we are decidedly of opinion that these numbers 
are to be interpreted symbolically, notwithstanding that days as a 
measure of time are named. ‘This much seems to be certain, that 
the 1290 days denote in general the period of Israel’s sorest afflic- 
tion on the part of Antiochus Epiphanes by the taking away of 
the Mosaic ordinance of worship and the setting up of the worship 
of idols, but without giving a statement of the duration of this 
oppression which can be chronologically reckoned. By the naming 
of “days” instead of “ times” the idea of an immeasurable dura- 
tion of the tribulation is set aside, and the time of it is limited to 
a period of moderate duration which is exactly measured out by 
God. But this is more strictly represented by the second defini- 
tion, by which it is increased by 45 days: 1335 days, with the expiry 
of which the oppression shall so wholly cease, that every one shall 
be blessed who lives till these days come. For 45 days have the 
same relation to 1290 that 14 have to 43, and thus designate a 
proportionally very brief time. But as to this relation, the two 
numbers themselves show nothing. If we reduce them to the 
measure of time usual for the definition of longer periods, the 
1290 days amount to 43 months, or 3 years and 7 months, and the 
1335 days to 444 months, or 8 years and 84 months, since gene- 
rally, and still more in symbolical definitions of time, the year is 
wont to be reckoned at 12 months, and the months at 30 days. 
Each of the two periods of time thus amounts to a little more than 
34 years; the first exceeds by 1 month and the second by 24 months, 
_ only a little more than the half of 7 years,—a period occurring 
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several ‘times in the O. T. as the period of divine judgments (see 
p. 806). By the reduction of the days to years and parts of a 
year the two expressions are placed in a distinct relation to the 
34 times, which already appears natural by the connection of the 
two questions in vers. 6 and 8. On the one hand, by the circum- 
stance that the 1290 days amount to somewhat more than 34 
years, the idea that “ times” stands for years is set aside; but on 
the other hand, by the use of “days” as a measure of time, the 
obscurity of the idea: time, times, and half a time, is lessened, 
and Daniel’s inquiry as to the end of the terrible things ‘is 
answered in a way which might help him to the understanding of 
the first answer, which was to him wholly unintelligible. 

Such an answer contains the two definitions of time under the 
supposition that the hostile undertakings of Antiochus against 
Judaism, in their progress and their issue, form a type of the per- 
secution of the last enemy Antichrist against the church of the 
Lord, or that the taking away of the daily sacrifice and the setting 
up of the idol-abomination by Antiochus Epiphanes shows in a 
figure how the Antichrist at the time of the end shall take away 
the worship of the true God, renounce the God of his fathers, and 
make war his god, and thereby bring affliction upon the church 
of God, of which the oppression which Antiochus brought upon 
the theocracy furnished a historical pattern. But this typical 
relation of the two periods of oppression is clearly set forth in 
ch. xi. 21-xii. 8, since in the conduct and proceedings of the 
hostile king two stadia are distinguished, which so correspond to 
each other in all essential points that the first, ch. xi, 21-35, 
is related to the second, ch. xi. 36-xil. 3, as the beginning 
and the first attempt is related to the complete accomplishment. 
This also appears in the wars of this king against the king of 
the south (ch. xi. 25-29, cf. with ch. xi. 40-43), and in the 
consequences which this war had for his relation to the people 
of God. On his return from the first victorious war against 
the south, he lifted up his heart against the holy covenant 
(ch. xi. 28), and being irritated by the failure of the renewed 
war against the south and against the holy covenant, he deso- 
lated the sanctuary (vers. 30 and 31); finally, in the war at the 
time of the end, when Egypt and the lands fell wholly under 
his power, and when, alarmed by tidings from the east and the 
north, he thought to destroy many, he erected his palace-tent in 
the Holy Land, so that he might here aim a destructive blow 
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against all his enemies—in this last assault he came to his end 
(ch. xi. 40-45). 

Yet more distinctly the typical relation shows itself in the de- 
scription of the undertakings of the enemy of God against the holy 
covenant, and their consequences for the members of the covenant 
nation. In this respect the first stadium of his enmity against the 
God of Israel culminates in the taking away of His worship, and 
in the setting up of the abomination of desolation, i.e. the worship 
of idols, in the sanctuary of the Lord. Against this abomination 
the wise of the people of God raise themselves up, and they bring 
by their rising up “a little help,” and accomplish a purification 
of the people (ch. xi. 31-35). In the second stadium, 2.e. at the 
time of the end, the hostile king raises himself against the God of 
gods, and above every god (ch. xi. 37), and brings upon the people 
of God an oppression such as has never been from the beginning 
of the world till now; but this oppression ends, by virtue of the 
help of the archangel Michael, with the deliverance of the people 
of God and the consummation by the resurrection of the dead, 
of some to everlasting life, and of some to everlasting shame (ch. 
xii. 1-3). 

If thus the angel of the Lord, after he said to Daniel that 
he might rest as to the non-understanding of his communication 
regarding the end of the wonderful things (ver. 7), because the 
prophecy shall at the time of the end give to the wise know- 
ledge for the purifying of many through the tribulation, so 
answers the question of Daniel as to the nN nos that he 
defines in symbolically significant numbers the duration of the 
sufferings from the removal of the worship of Jehovah to the 
commencement of better times, with which all oppression shall 
cease, then he gave therewith a measure of time, according to 
which all those who have understanding, who have lived through 
this time of oppression, or who have learned regarding it from 
history, may be able to measure the duration of the last tribulation 
and its end so far beforehand, as, according to the fatherly and 
wise counsel of God, it is permitted to us to know the times of the 
end and of our consummation. For, from the comparison of this 
passage with that in ch. vii. 14 regarding the duration of the 
crushing under feet of the holy people by the enemy rising from 
the Javanic world-kingdom, it is clear that as the 2300 evening- 
mornings do not contain a complete heptad of yeats, so the 1290 

-days contain only a little more than half a heptad. 11. this lies the 
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comfort, that the severest time of oppression shall not endure much 
longer than half the time of the whole period of oppression. And 
if we compare with this the testimony of history regarding the 
persecution of the Old Covenant people under Antiochus, in con- 
sequence of which God permitted the suppression of His worship, 
and the substitution of idol-worship in its stead, for not fully 34 
years, but only for 3 years and 10 days, then we are able to 
gather the assurance that He shall also shorten, for the sake of 
His elect, the 34 times of the last tribulation. We should rest here, 
that His grace is sufficient for us (2 Cor. xii. 9). For as God 
revealed to the prophets, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto us, the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow, that they might search and inquire what and what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ who was in them did signify; so in the 
times of the accomplishment, we who are living are not exempted 
from searching and inquiring, but are led by the prophetic word 
to consider the signs of the times in the light of this word, and 
from that which is already fulfilled, as well as from the nature 
and manner of the fulfilment, to confirm our faith, for the endu- 
rance amid the tribulations which prophecy has made known to us, 
that God, according to His eternal gracious counsel, has measured 
them according to their beginning, middle, and end, that thereby 
we shall be purified and guarded for the eternal life. 

Ver. 13. After these disclosures regarding the time of the end, 
the angel of the Lord dismisses the highly-favoured prophet from 
his life’s work with the comforting assurance that he shall stand 
in his own lot in the end of the days. yp 3b evidently does not 
mean “go to the end, 7.2. go thy way” (Hitzig), nor “go hence 
in relation to the end,’ as Kranichfeld translates it, because ype2 
with the article points back to 7? MY, ver. 9. For though this 
reference were placed beyond a doubt, yet YP? could only declare the 
end of the going: go to the end, and the meaning could then with 
Ewald only be: “but go thou into the grave tillthe end.” But it 
is more simple, with Theodoret and most interpreters, to understand 
YP? of the end of Daniel’s life: go to the end of thy life (cf. for 
the constr. of Jon with a 1 Sam. xxiii. 18). With this bum 
simply connects itself: and thou shalt rest, namely, in the grave, 
and rise again, ‘inYm=Dipn, to rise up, sc. from the rest of the 
grave, thus to rise again. T72, in thy lot. D113, lot, of the in- 
heritance divided to the Israelites by lot, referred to the inheritance 
of the saints in light (Col. i. 12), which shall be possessed by the 
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righteous after the resurrection from the dead, in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 57 1?2, to=at, the end of the days, i.e. not = 
oo NNN, in the Messianic time, but in the last days, when, after 
the judgment of the world, the kingdom of glory shall appear. 

Well shall it be for us if in the end of our days we too are 
able to depart hence with such consolation of hope! 


THE END. 
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